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I.  MATEEIALS  OF  HISTOKY.^ 
The  materials  of  history  may  be  classed  under  four  heads ; 
for  mnemonic  purposes,  under  four  monosyllabic  words :  who, 
what,  where,  and  when.  Who:  the  names  of  the  prominent  ac- 
tors in  all  the  scenes  of  the  thrilling  drama,  as  Adam,  Noah,  Abra- 
ham, Moses  and  Pharoah,  David  and  the  giant  of  Gath,  Christ 
and  Pilate,  the  Christian  martyrs  and  the  Roman  Emperors,  Atha- 
nasius  and  Arius,  Augustine  and  Pelagius.  What :  what  has  been, 
done ;  all  the  covenants,  human  and  divine ;  all  the  religious  rites 
and  ceremonies;  all  the  events  of  history.  Where:  embracing  all 
of  ancient  and  modern  geography.  When :  the  entire  subject  of 
chronology.  But  all  this  is  not  history,  any  more  than  the  stones 
and  timbers  scattered  along  the  river  banks  are  the  bridge ;  any 
more  than  the  ten  Arabic  characters,  un arranged,  give  the  dis- 
tances of  the  planets  and  the  stars;  any  more  than  the  twenty-six 
characters  of  the  English  alphabet  are  "  Paradise  Lost."  What 
are  the  colors  without  the  design  of  the  painting  ?  What  are  the 
trappings  of  the  stage  and  the  costumes  and  names  of  the  actors 
to  one  who  understands  not  the  plot  ?  Even  so,  the  abstract  ma- 
terials of  history  may  be  as  unmeaning  as  the  scattered  leaves  of 
the  Sibyl.  History,  therefore,  is  something  more  than  names,  and 
facts,  and  places,  and  dates. 

As  introductory,  it  may  be  proper  to  postulate,  at  the  outset,  a 
revelation  from  God,  the  exercise  of  creative  power,  and  the  sus- 

1  Inaugural  address  delivered  by  the  author  at  his  induction  as  Professor  of 
Church  Government  and  History  in  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Columbia,  S.  C. ,, 
May  9,  1888. 
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taining  and  guiding  power  of  God  as  essential  in  the  subjective 
forces  in  history.  That  which  is  unfolded  in  time  was  God-origi- 
nated, and  it  was  communicated  to  men  by  special  revelation.  All 
along  the  line  of  history  the  life  current  has  been  supplied  by 
creative  power;  for  every  soul  born  into  the  kingdom  is  a  new 
creation.  In  addition  to  this,  divine  power  is  exercised  in  shaping 
and  directing  the  course  of  events,  with  direct  reference  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  certain  ends.  With  these  statements  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  wliat,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
may  be  denominated  objective  history. 

I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between 
thy  seed  and  her  seed :  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt 
bruise  his  heel."    (Gen.  iii.  15.) 

This  is  the  initial  point  from  which  the  church  and  her  history 
proceed,  except  as  they  had  slumbered  in  the  eternal  purpose  of 
God.  The  language  is  germinal,  and  from  it  we  take  our  a 
priori  idea  of  history.  It  represents  two  parties  in  deadly  strife, 
the  serpent  and  the  woman.  The  conflict  is  to  be  continued,  since 
the  seed  of  each  is  to  take  it  up.  It  is  to  be  hotly  contested, 
since  both  are  to  inflict  wounds.  The  party  that  is  to  conquer  is 
indicated  by  the  character  of  the  wounds — head  wounds  in  con- 
trast with  heel  wounds.  For  verification  of  this  prio7n  idea  we 
follow  down  the  centuries  to  hear  the  din  of  battle,  to  note  how 
the  parties  define  themselves,  what  the  possibilities  each  develops, 
what  the  victories  and  defeats  each  achieves  and  suffers. 

Four  thousand  years  sweep  by,  during  which  there  has  been 
no  truce  for  a  single  day.  The  fulness  of  time  comes  on,  and 
Christ,  who  is  pre-eminently  the  seed  of  the  woman,  recognizes, 
endorses  and  perpetuates  the  old  party  lines  in  addressing  his  ene- 
mies as  '^serpents"  and  "vipers."  The  conflict  continues,  and 
will  continue,  for  in  the  closing  vision  of  the  present  dispensation, 
John  sees  the  church  under  the  figure  of  a  woman  clothed  with 
the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and  upon  her  head  a  crown 
of  twelve  stars,  while  also  he  sees  an  angel  coming  down  from 
heaven  with  a  great  chain  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  binds  the 
dragon,  that  old  "serpent,"  and  leads  him  captive  from  the  battle- 
grounds of  ages.    This,  then,  is  the  tiny  strand  with  which,  an- 
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chored  in  Eden,  the  birthplace  of  man,  and  where  the  first  an- 
nouncement of  the  evangel  was  made,  we  may  span  the  ages,  reach- 
ing down  to  the  grand  objective  point  of  all  history. 

We  come  back,  and,  looking  a  little  more  narrowly  into  the 
record,  we  throw  another  strand.  The  first  expansion  of  the  Pro- 
tevangelium  by  divine  direction  is  seen  in  the  bloody  skins  torn 
from  the  quivering  flesh  of  lamb  and  kid  with  which  the  naked 
bodies  of  Adam  and  Eve  are  clothed — types  of  the  needs  of  naked 
ruined  souls.  It  is  seen  again  when  Noah  builds  an  altar  and  "sac- 
rifices of  every  clean  beast  and  of  every  clean  fowl."  And  so  the 
stream  of  history,  starting  out  from  Eden,  has  a  crimson  hue. 
Wherever  a  patriarch  halted  he  built  an  altar.  On  the  night  of 
wonderful  deliverance  in  Egypt  the  door-posts  were  reddened  with 
blood.  Moses,  in  the  tabernacle  service,  extends,  develops,  and 
emphasizes  this  feature  of  the  history,  this  element  in  the  plan. 
And  when  we  reach  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  the  little  rivulet 
of  blood  starting  out  from  Eden  widens  out  into  a  river  as  the 
tribes  lead  up  to  the  altars  the  hundreds,  and  thousands,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  the  best  of  the  flocks  and  herds.  Thus,  for 
thousands  of  years,  is  the  great  fact  written  in  l>lood  upon  the  sin- 
cursed  ground,  which  was  formulated  at  a  later  day  by  an  apostle: 
"  Without  shedding  of  blood  no  remission." 

We  have  followed  the  line  of  smoking  altars,  but  where  was 
the  priest?  As  if  to  simplify  the  unfolding  of  the  plan,  and  in 
order  that  the  bleeding,  dying  victim  may  occupy  the  foreground 
of  the  scene,  the  priest  is  screened.  At  first  each  ofiferer  is  his 
own  priest,  then  the  head  of  the  family,  then  the  patriarch,  all 
culminating  in  setting  apart  and  solemnly  consecrating,  amid  blood 
and  death  and  fire,  an  entire  family  to  the  priesthood.  Thus  was 
unfolded  in  typical  history  one  of  the  ofl^ices  wliich  Christ  executes 
in  the  grand  scheme  of  human  redemption. 

Going  back  again,  and  looking  into  the  beginnings  of  history, 
we  find  imbedded  in  it  the  idea  of  ruling  as  well  as  of  atoning,  of 
king  as  well  as  of  priest.  Balaam,  as  he  beheld  from  the  rocks 
and  the  hills  the  hosts  of  Jacob  spread  out  before  him,  testified, 
"  the  shout  of  a  king  is  among  them."  This  feature  in  the  history 
may  be  seen  in  the  patriarch  leading  forth  his  clan  as  occasion  re- 
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quires.  Still  more  marked,  it  may  be  seen  in  Moses,  the  great  mili- 
tary chieftain,  heading  an  army  of  six  hundred  thousand  warriors, 
followed  by  an  elect  nation.  It  may  be  seen  again  in  Joshua  con- 
quering the  nations  of  Canaan,  and  then  in  the  Judges,  slaying 
heathen  kings  and  ruling  Israel.  But  as  the  type  widens  out  and 
takes  deeper  hold  upon  the  popular  mind,  the  importunate  demand 
comes  up,  "  Give  us  a  king."  And  the  culmination  is  reached  in 
crowning  David  in  Jerusalem,  a  man  after  God's  heart,  who  from 
his  throne,  looking  down  through  the  centuries  of  conflict  upon 
the  rage  of  the  heathen  and  conspiracies  of  kings  and  rulers,  sings 
in  grand  type,  "Yet  have  I  set  my  king  upon  the  holy  hill  of 
Zion ; "  "  Thou  shalt  break  them  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  thou  shalt 
dash  them  to  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel."  Thus  was  unfolded  in 
type  another  of  the  Messianic  offices. 

But  if  we  would  not  dismember  history  we  must  go  back  and 
follow  down  anotlier  parallel  section.  It  is  a  triple  development. 
While  the  teaching  office  necessarily  antedates  the  others  and  un- 
derlies the  whole,  yet  it  reaches  its  culmination  at  a  later  day. 
Enoch  prophesied,  saying,  "  Behold,  the  Lord  cometh  with  ten 
thousand  of  his  saints."  Noah  was  a  preacher  of  righteousness. 
It  comes  out  in  the  patriarchs — more  prominently  in  Moses,  who 
is  declared  to  be  a  type  of  the  great  Prophet — decidedly  and  in  a 
marked  manner  in  Elijah,  whose  sudden  and  eccentric  appearance 
in  the  prophetical  line  resembles  that  of  Melchisedec  in  the  line  of 
the  priesthood.  This  feature  in  the  history  widens  out  and  culmi- 
nates in  the  long  line  of  inspired  prophets,  who  with  flaming  tongue 
sing  of  him  whom  John  afterwards  saw  in  the  midst  of  the  throne, 
whose  office  was  to  lead  and  feed  his  people.  The  Old  Testament 
history,  therefore,  formulates  the  answer  to  the  question :  "  What 
offices  doth  Christ  as  our  Redeemer  execute?" 

Having  outlined  in  this  way  the  general  drift  of  the  history,  it 
may  be  taken  up  in  detail  in  the  ligiit  of  the  great  fact  antece- 
dently settled,  that  the  grand  purpose  is  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  coming  of  Christ,  the  Redeemer  of  men,  to  execute  the  offices 
typified. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  history  into  parts 
it  may  be  well  to  emphasize  its  unity  and  continuity.    It  is  the 
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unfolding  in  time  of  "one  great  economy  of  salvation,"  ^'-Jlnum 
conthmum  systema^^  as  Bengel  puts  it.  Whatever  divisions,  into 
parts,  chapters  and  sections,  may  be  made,  these  are  terms  in  a 
series,  every  one  of  which  has  both  a  consequent  and  an  antecedent 
value.  As  the  point  in  space  has  position  but  not  magnitude — a 
somewliere  but  not  a  somewhat — so  the  isolated  section  of  history 
severed  from  its  antecedent  and  sequence  connections,  though  it 
be  a  somewhat,  who  can  interpret  it?  To  interpret  any  one  day 
in  a  man's  life,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  first  day,  if  no 
further,  and  follow  down  a  wondrous  life,  noting  the  influences 
that  come  in  from  every  side,  from  above,  and  from  below,  and 
that  start  up  from  within,  rightly  determining  the  possibilities  of 
all,  and  from  these  estimate  the  possibilities  of  that  day.  History 
aggregates  in  its  sublime  sweep,  as  do  the  waters  on  their  way  to 
the  ocean  from  a  thousand  bubbling  springs  and  murmuring  rivers. 
The  superadded  revelations  during  the  period  of  Kevelation,  the 
guiding  power  of  a  Divine  Providence,  and  the  gift  of  eternal  life 
to  dead  souls,  along  this  line  of  development  serve  to  preserve,  not 
to  break,  the  continuity.  Recognizing  a  close  connection  and  de- 
pendence of  the  parts,  we  pursue  the  line  of  history,  taking  it  up 
and  following  it  by  periods  and  by  chapters,  noting  the  connec- 
tions, relations  and  correlations,  the  contractions  and  expansions, 
the  eliminations  and  new  projections  in  the  perspective.  The  pe- 
riods: the  Antediluvian,  the  Noachian,  the  Patriarchal,  the  Egyp- 
tian, the  wilderness  march  with  the  inauguration  of  the  Mosaic 
legislation,  the  conquest  and  settlement  in  Canaan,  the  rule  of 
the  Judges,  the  Monarchy,  the  Schism  and  parallel  kingdoms  of 
Judali  and  Israel,  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Exile,  the  return 
and  revival  under  the  Medo-Persian  rule,  the  Macedonian  Empire 
sweeping  across  the  entire  track  of  history,  and  then  the  gathering 
up  of  four  thousand  years'  results  under  the  iron  rule  of  the  Po- 
man — these  are  the  historic  stadia  of  forty  centuries. 

This  brings  us  to  the  great  dividing  line  of  history.  It  is  a 
favorable  elevation  from  which  to  look  along  the  track  of  the  past 
centuries,  and  to  catch  the  gleam  of  the  head-lights  glancing  into 
the  future.  Favorable  points  for  like  observation  are  to  be  watched 
for  and  used  all  along  the  line.  Judaism  has  run  its  course  and  in 
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one  sense  is  a  failure.  It  was  intended  only  as  a  shadow  of  good 
things  to  come,  since  it  could  not  make  the  comers  thereunto  per- 
fect. Grecian  civilization,  which  was  the  sum  total  of  all  the  out- 
come of  human  wisdom,  has  likewise  failed.  The  Greek  by  wis- 
dom has  failed  to  know  God.  Physical  force  and  prowess  have 
conquered  the  world.  All  have  failed  to  hush  the  cry  of  a  lost 
world,  but  all  together  has  served  a  grand  purpose  in  preparing 
the  way  for  something  better. 

There  is  a  popular  idea  that  since  the  old  dispensation  has  been 
succeeded  by  the  new,  the  former  has  become  obsolete,  which  needs 
to  be  corrected.  The  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  especially  the 
historical,  are  sadly  neglected  by  many  Bible  readers.  A  cele- 
brated writer  on  the  history  of  philosophy  says:  "Whoever  is 
interested  in  philosophy  ought  not  to  be  ignorant  of  its  history  and 
progress."  Whoever  is  interested  in  the  scheme  of  redemption 
cannot  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  its  Old  Testament  record.  Augus- 
tine said:  Novum  Testamentum  in  vetere  lately  vetas  in  novo 
jpatetP  When  we  can  dismiss  the  Old  Testament,  then  may  we 
dismiss  from  our  schools  all  the  elementary  branches  and  advance 
the  pupils  to  the  higher.  The  language  of  the  Baptist,  "  Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,"  could 
be  understood  only  by  those  trained  in  Judaism. 

Judaism,  oriental  philosophy  and  paganism,  and  Grseco-Ro- 
man  civilization  have  met  and  commingled  as  in  common  ren- 
dezvous. From  amid  this  heterogeneity  of  philosophies  and  reli- 
gions a  new  dispensation  takes  its  initial  point.  This  point  is  no 
less  than  a  trinity  of  the  incarnation,  the  crucifixion,  and  the  re- 
surrection. By  the  talismanic  power  and  inspiration  of  all  that 
is  involved  in  this  the  church  passes  into  a  new  corporate  exist- 
ence, and  starts  out  upon  a  broadened  plain  of  development.  It 
is,  however,  the  same  church;  the  same  grand  old  olive  tree, 
with  some  of  its  natural  branches  broken  off,  but  branches  of  the 
wild  olive  graffed  in,  and  henceforth  to  partake  of  the  root  and 
fatness  thereof.  In  this  transition  the  New  Testament  writers 
seem  to  guard  with  special  care  the  continuity  of  the  history,  by 
their  frequent  quotations  and  applications  of  Old  Testament  writ- 
ings.   The  identity  and  perpetuity  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  is 
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stated  and  argued.  The  apostles  link  historic  hands  with  a  line  of 
hoary  prophets,  kings  and  patriarchs  reaching  back  to  Adam,  and 
as  the  history  rolls  on  the  line  of  succession  is  kept  up  by  the  fa- 
thers— Justin  Martyr  and  Ignatius,  of  the  second  century  ;  Origen 
and  Cyprian,  of  the  third;  Athanasius  and  Basil,  of  the  fourth; 
Chrysostom  and  Augustine,  of  the  fifth,  and  on  through  the  middle 
ages  to  Wickliffe,  of  the  fourteenth ;  Huss,  of  the  fifteenth;  the  Re- 
formers, of  the  sixteenth,  and  on  to  the  living  army  that  girdles 
the  earth  to-day.  All  along  this  line  of  march  but  one  flag  has 
floated,  the  martial  spirit  and  life-current  the  same. 

The  relation  and  treatment  of  outside  history,  if  such  be  the 
proper  term,  is  not  to  be  ignored.  Any  view  of  church  history 
that  does  not  gather  all  into  its  sweep  is  contracted.  "  Surely  the 
wrath  of  man  shall  praise  thee :  the  remainder  of  wrath  shalt  thou 
restrain."  In  reference  to  the  unfolding  of  the  Protevangelium 
everything  is  convergent  or  divergent.  That  that  is  divergent 
sooner  or  later  passes  into  oblivion.  But  for  their  connection 
with  church  history,  Pharoah  and  his  proud  army  and  empire 
would  have  no  remembrance  except  in  a  few  dumb  mummies  and 
unmeaning  hieroglyphs.  When,  in  the  purpose  of  God,  the  time 
approached  to  break  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  and  to  in- 
troduce a  dispensation  coterminous  with  the  world  and  its  wants, 
Alexander  musters  his  armies,  and,  swift  as  a  bird  of  prey,  he 
swoops  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  opens  up  intercourse  with 
all  the  nations,  colonizes  the  Jews,  unlocks  the  Scriptures  from 
what  is  becoming  a  dead  language,  and  translates  them  into  one 
in  which  is  garnered  all  the  wisdom  outside  the  Bible.  In  con- 
nection with  the  plan  of  grace,  how  far-reaching  and  wide  in  its 
sweep  is  the  conquest  of  Alexander !  Separated  from  it,  the  em- 
pire of  Macedon's  hero,  like  Jonah's  gourd,  grew  up  in  a  night 
and  perished  in  a  night.  And  if  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  crys- 
tallization was  necessary  to  future  growth,  a  new  consolidation 
was  no  less  needful,  which  was  accomplished  in  the  fourth  great 
empire  of  antiquity.  Let  these  allusions  serve  to  suggest  the  re- 
lation of  collateral  history  to  that  of  the  church  and  the  interpre- 
tation thereof. 

The  flrst  century  of  the  Christian  church  is  unique  in  its  rela- 
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tions  to  the  past  and  to  the  future.  The  strange  mysteries  of  the 
wonderful  past  meet  here  for  sohition  and  verification.  All  that 
was  typical  in  altar-sacrifice  and  priest,  in  prophet  and  king,  finds 
its  antitype  here.  Incarnate  deity  is  the  travail  of  the  past  cen- 
turies, if  not  of  the  past  ages.  The  vast  creation  of  the  starry 
firmament  was  represented  in  celebrating  the  nativity,  as  witnessed 
by  the  Magi,  who  said,  ^'  We  have  seen  his  star."  Heaven,  too, 
sends  out  a  grand  delegation  to  do  honor  to  the  occasion,  for  there 
was  "a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  praising  God,  and  saying, 
Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace  and  good  will  to 
men."  Here  meet  the  joys  and  the  sorrows,  the  faith  and  the 
hopes  of  all  the  past.  It  is  not  only  the  marking  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  one  little  world,  but  may  it  not  be  the  marking  event  in 
the  grand  sweep  of  all  the  cycles  of  the  divine  dispensations  ?  It 
signalizes  all  the  past;  it  sustains  a  like  relation  to  the  future. 
The  past,  with  all  its  fingers,  points  to  the  events  of  this  century, 
back  to  it  all  the  fingers  of  the  future  turn  in  reverse  order.  In 
this  century  the  historian  must  find  much  of  which  to  write.  The 
world  would  not  contain  the  books. 

In  this  century  God's  revelation  to  man  is  closed  with  the  sol- 
emn warning,  "  If  any  man  shall  add  unto  these  things,  God  shall 
add  unto  him  the  plagues  that  are  written  in  this  book;  and  if  any 
man  shall  take  away  from  the  words  of  the  book  of  this  prophecy, 
God  shall  take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life,  and  out  of 
the  holy  city,  and  from  the  things  which  are  written  in  this  book." 
Henceforth  these  Scriptures  are  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 
What  is  expressed,  and  what  is  rightly  inferred,  must  constitute 
the  theology  and  the  ecclesiology  of  the  church  in  all  time  to  come. 
Henceforth  the  great  book  of  revelation  is  to  remain  closed. 
From  this  time  the  great  plan  is  to  proceed  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  divine  providence  and  by  the  renewing  and  enlightening 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  new  dispensation  Christ  is  in 
actu  what  he  was  in  the  old  in  posse.  He  is  priest;  there  is, 
therefore,  no  room  for  a  priesthood,  or  for  the  exercise  of  any  of 
the  functions  thereof,  in  the  church  on  earth.  He  is  king  in  Zion; 
therefore  all  Erastianism  and  Papacy  rob  him  of  his  crown  rights. 
He  is  prophet ;  therefore  liis  Word  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  church. 
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Starting  out  upon  this  new  line,  we  may  mark  it  off  by  stadia 
as  in  the  past.  There  is  a  strong  a  priori  presumption  that  a 
like  order  of  succession  will  be  traceable  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past.  We  may,  therefore,  accept  as  something  more  than  fancy 
the  cyclological  unfolding,  or  rather  formulation,  of  theological 
-science.  This  formulation  has  a  history.  It  is  the  ground-work 
of  ecclesiastical  history.  Following  the  classifications  of  theolo- 
gians, the  great  section  of  biblical  theology  that  first  projects  itself 
in  history  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Godhead — trinity  in  unity,  with  its 
cognates.  This  emerged  from  the  controversies  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries,  and  reached  a  formulation  in  the  first  Ecumenical^ 
Council  at  Nice,  A.  D.  325.  Then  comes,  at  a  later  day,  the  for- 
mulation of  Anthropology — man  in  his  relations  as  a  sinner  to 
God.  This  reached  a  definite  statement  under  the  master  hand  of 
Augustine,  and  subsequently,  after  the  dust  of  error  through  the 
dark  ages  had  gathered  upon  it,  was  reburnished  by  the  immor- 
tal Calvin.  Then  Soteriology — the  doctrines  of  grace,  salvation 
by  sovereign  grace.  This  reached  a  culmination  in  the  Reforma- 
tion of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  a  formulation  in  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  creeds.  In  all  this,  however,  the  Reformers  did 
nothing  more  than  to  clear  away  the  malformations,  eliminate  hu- 
man elements,  and  expand  and  give  organic  form  to  what  was 
original  revelation.  And  then,  parallel  with  this,  and  reaching 
still  further,  is  Ecclesiology.  In  this  grand  battle  electors,  kings, 
emperors,  popes,  diets,  councils,  parliaments  and  courts  figure. 
Banishment,  exile,  dungeons,  the  block,  the  stake,  the  bloody 
arena  of  wild  beasts  fill  up  the  chronicles.  The  last  of  the  stadia 
in  this  historic  march  is  Eschatology.  These  mark  the  theologi- 
cal feature  of  the  history.  Although  we  mark  the  succession  of 
culminations,  like  the  types  of  the  three  offices  of  Christ  under  the 
old  economy,  these  great  sub-divisions  of  a  system  pervade  the 
whole  history  demanding  formulation  or  defence.  While  we  use 
these  as  signals  along  the  philosophical  and  theological  section  of 
the  history,  we  may  propose,  as  something  more  tangible  and 
reaching  through  all  the  centuries,  the  results  of  what  has  been 
done  by  the  church  in  carrying  out  the  great  commission,  "  Go  ye 
into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature."  This 
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outlines  the  contractions  and  expansions  of  the  visible  church. 
And  further,  as  running  through  the  whole  web  of  record,  main- 
taining the  continuity  and  evidencing  the  identity  of  parties  and 
issue,  is  the  conflict  announced  in  the  Protevangelium.  It  crosses 
the  dispensations  and  re-appears  in  every  chapter  and  on  every 
page.  The  parties  come  up  from  every  contest  with  bruised  heel 
and  bleeding  head.  Every  inch  of  ground  is  hotly  contested. 
This  imparts  a  martial  air  to  the  history  and  makes  it  one  of  grand 
campaigns.    The  din  of  battle  never  ceases  for  a  day. 

Having  indicated  in  some  such  general  w^ay  some  leading  lines 
of  development,  we  pursue  the  history  in  detail  with  reference  to 
its  bearings  upon  these. 

First,  the  Ante-Nicene  period.  When  the  day  of  Pentecost  was 
fully  come  and  there  were  gathered  at  Jerusalem  "  men  out  of  every 
nation  under  heaven,"  in  fulfilment  of  prophecy  and  promise  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  poured  out,  and  under  the  preaching  of  Peter 
three  thousand  souls  were  converted  and  the  church  was  reorgan- 
ized under  the  new  dispensation.  Into  this  organization  were 
gathered  Jews  and  Gentiles.  The  Jew,  although  converted,  re- 
tained many  of  his  Jewish  prejudices,  while  the  Gentile  had  his 
pagan  prejudices.  This  produced  friction  in  the  church  and  af- 
forded the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  first  higher  ecclesiastical 
court,  when  the  apostles  and  elders  met  at  Jerusalem,  from  which 
they  sent  down  their  decrees  to  the  churches.  "There  arose  a 
murmuring  of  the  Grecians  against  the  Hebrews,  because  their 
widows  were  neglected  in  the  daily  ministration,"  and  this  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  completing  orders  in  the  church  by  the  election 
of  deacons.  Then  there  arose  persecution ;  this  served  to  enlarge 
the  boundaries  of  the  church,  by  scattering  the  disciples  over  the 
Roman  empire.  As  rude  winds  carry  seeds  to  distant  fields,  the 
storms  of  persecution  under  the  Poman  emperors  served  to  scatter 
everywhere  the  precious  seed  of  the  gospel.  Besides,  it  was  need- 
ful discipline  for  this  young  church,  in  order  that  she  might  trans- 
mit the  blessings  of  the  gospel  to  future  generations,  for  thus  it  is 
that  the  church  and  individuals  are  made  meet  for  the  Master's 
use.  There  is  a  salutary  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  Ante- 
Nicene  period.    At  no  time  has  the  church  been  called  upon  to 
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withstand  fiercer  antagonism  and  to  resist  more  formidable  adver- 
saries than  in  her  conflict  with  bigoted  Judaism,  corrupt  and  cor- 
rupting Paganism,  and  rationalistic  Gnosticism.  Christianity  ap- 
pearing in  the  midst  of  all  this  made  it  an  age  of  ferment  and 
sharp  antitheses.  The  mutual  attractions  and  repulsions  growing 
out  of  what  was  common  to  all  and  peculiar  to  each  made  it  the 
age  of  heresies.  It  seemed  almost  to  exhaust  the  prolific  source 
of  heresies;  for  the  best  and  the  worst  that  succeeding  centuries 
could  do  was  but  little  more  than  to  recast  the  old.  In  the  midst 
of  all  this,  as  a  further  strain  upon  early  Christianity,  she  encoun- 
tered bloody  persecutions  from  the  Roman  government,  and  yet — 
and  this  is  the  lesson — the  characteristic  of  the  age  was  "  the  rapid, 
simultaneous  extension  of  the  church  and  propagation  of  the  gos- 
pel in  various  directions,"  and  the  maintenance  of  apostolic  sim- 
plicity and  purity.  The  grandest  achievements  of  the  church  have 
been  when  the  old  party  lines  between  "the  seed  of  the  woman" 
and  "the  seed  of  the  serpent"  were  most  sharply  drawn.  The 
declensions  and  apostasies  as  to  doctrine,  government  and  worship, 
have  occurred  at  times  of  the  least  activity  between  the  opposing 
forces. 

The  succeeding  century,  which  is  marked  by  the  Pelagian  con- 
troversy and  out  of  which  grew  the  formulation  of  Anthropology, 
should  not  be  separated  from  the  first  four,  since  its  results  are  the 
fruits  of  the  same.  After  the  garnering  of  the  fruits  of  this  con- 
test, sad  decline  sets  in,  which  brings  on  the  Dark  Ages,  and  which 
is  arrested  only  after  a  thousand  years  by  a  political,  moral  and 
ecclesiastical  upheaval  that  convulsed  all  Europe. 

One  of  the  marking  features  of  these  Middle  Ages  is  the  history 
of  church  polity.  The  apostolical  church,  after  being  divested  of 
its  extraordinary  and  temporary  oflices,  started  out  with  its  two 
classes  of  presbyters  and  deacons.  Primacy  was  after  awhile  yielded 
to  the  more  important  churches  and  their  pastors  in  the  way  of 
seeking  advice.  Out  of  this  grew  a  claim  to  superiority  and  au- 
thority. What  at  first  was  advisory  becomes  authoritative.  And 
so  the  parity  is  broken  and  the  bishop  is  created.  This  is  the  first 
stage  of  usurpation.  The  next  develops  the  patriarchate — another 
step  in  the  hierarchy.    Rome,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch 
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and  Jerusalem  liave  their  patriarchs.  Eorae  and  Constantinople 
are  the  two  rival  cities  of  the  world.  Their  pati-iarchs  are  rivals  for 
supremacy  in  the  church.  This  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
an  oligarchy  of  patriarchs  in  the  east  and  of  a  monarchy  in  the 
west.  Early  in  the  seventh  century  the  pontiff  of  Home  obtained 
a  decree  from  one  who  by  murder  had  seized  the  imperial  crown, 
^'  that  the  Romish  Church,  the  apostolic  seat  of  the  blessed  apostle 
Peter,  should  be  the  head  of  all  the  churches."  But  the  pope, 
unlike  his  falsely-claimed  predecessor  Peter,  and  still  less  like  the 
Master  who  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,  grasps  territorial  pos- 
sessions and  aims  at  civil  power.  And  now  the  contest  is  w^aged, 
w^hether  the  pope  shall  crown  the  emperor  or  the  emperor  shall 
seat  the  pope.  But  Rome  conquers,  and  the  pope  wears  both  the 
mitre  and  the  tiara — on  his  girdle  hang  the  keys  and  on  his  mitre 
is  the  triple  coronet.  J^ow  follows  many  a  page  of  history  which 
cannot  be  dignified  above  a  scuffle  for  the  See  of  Peter,  so-called ; 
once  as  many  as  three  claiming  it  and  contending  for  it.  All  this 
terminates  in  preposterous  and  blasphemous  claims,  in  wicked  and 
licentious  practices. 

During  the  great  middle  period  of  history,  which,  as  Dr.  Alex- 
ander suggests,  may  be  characterized  as  the  period  of  deformation, 
it  is  an  interesting  question  to  trace  in  the  downward  progress  the 
mutual  relation  of  doctrine,  worship  and  government  in  their  ac- 
tion and  reaction  upon  one  another.  By  the  authority  of  councils 
the  great  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  theology  had  received  a 
crystallized  form,  and  on  that  account  were  rendered  more  stable, 
while  the  development  of  government  into  the  hierarchy  had  more 
freedom  of  action  upon  worship.  Historically  government  seemed 
to  dominate  worship.  Changes  in  worship  in  many  cases  followed 
in  the  train  of  changes  in  government.  The  priesthood  first,  then 
the  altar  and  sacrifice;  hence  transubstantiation  and  the  mass. 
First,  the  vicegerency  of  the  pope,  then  the  confessional,  absolu- 
tion and  indulgences.  Indeed,  most  of  the  enormities  that  stained 
history  and  corrupted  the  church  were  the  logical  outcome  of  the 
hierarchy,  or  were  invented  to  sustain  and  aggrandize  it.  Rome's 
attempt  to  dominate  everything  determined  more  or  less  all  the 
activities  of  the  age.    She  occupied  the  vantage  ground  of  having 
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started  out  upon  the  historic  basis  of  divine  revelation.  This  she 
was  too  politic  boldly  to  deny,  but  like  the  Jews  who  made  the 
commandment  of  God  of  none  effect  by  their  tradition^  Rome  did 
the  same  thing  by  her  addition.  And  in  this  she  pandered  to  the 
frailties  and  perversions  of  man's  sinful  nature.  In  this  way  the 
people  were  led  to  surrender  their  God-given  rights  and  lent  them- 
selves to  building  up  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  that  usurped  the 
authority  of  Christ  in  tlie  church  and  in  the  conscience  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Rome  accomplished  her  ends  and  brouglit  on  the  Dark 
Ages,  not  by  antagonizing  human  nature,  but  by  gratifying  it. 

The  history  of  monasticism  running  through  this  entire  period, 
with  its  good  and  bad  results,  its  position  in  philosophy  and  reli- 
gion, and  its  relations  to  the  hierarchy,  is  of  intense  interest  to  the 
student  in  history.  Also  the  history  of  the  crusades  of  the  twelfth 
century  as  illustrating  the  invincible  force  of  religious  enthusiasm 
and  fanaticism,  when  the  great  sea  of  popular  feeling  is  stirred,  is 
another  prominent  feature  of  this  period  of  the  history ;  both  of 
which  we  pass  over. 

The  redeeming  feature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  like  rifts  in  the 
clouds  anon  letting  through  gleams  of  sunlight,  are  the  solemn  pro- 
tests of  the  few  and  their  demands  for  reform.  The  immortal 
"  seven  thousand "  as  a  reserve  force  is  preserved  through  all  the 
ages.  In  France,  Spain  and  Italy  and  elsewhere  they  record  their 
solemn  protest.  Driven  by  sword  and  fire  they  gather  into  the 
Piedmont  valleys,  and  there  lift  up  their  protest  against  antichrist, 
the  worship  of  saints,  monasticism,  indulgences,  purgatory,  the 
mass,  auricular  confession  and  other  corruptions  of  Rome.  His- 
torians differ  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Waldenses.  They  may  claim, 
however,  apostolic  succession  as  witnesses  for  the  truth.  Wycliffe, 
Huss  and  Jerome  blaze  out  amid  the  thick  darkness,  harbingers  of 
coming  light. 

Kature  gives  forth  signs  of  coming  events.  Clouds  hang 
around  the  horizon  and  utter  mutterings  of  thunder  before  the 
burst  of  storm.  The  volcanic  moiintains  give  warning  before  they 
belch  forth  their  liquid  fire.  These  catastrophes  in  nature  are 
culminations  of  silent  and  secret  forces.  History  has  its  analo- 
gies.   Revolutions  and  reformations  are  not  the  creations  of  a  day. 
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Their  causes  run  back  and  ramify  the  past,  just  as  the  rushing 
river  that  has  come  from  its  thousand  trickling  rivulets.  Such  an 
event  as  the  Keformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  has  com- 
pelled the  recognition  of  all  historians  as  a  marking  period  in  civ- 
ilization and  Christianity,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  of  tlirilling  in- 
terest as  to  its  causes  and  agencies  as  well  as  its  results.  The  im- 
mediate preparation  for  the  grand  conflict  may  be  seen  in  the 
characters  that  come  upon  the  stage.  An  array  of  more  capable 
men  at  any  one  time  along  the  line  of  history  would  be  difficult 
to  find.  Whether  friends  or  foes,  they  are  not  to  be  despised. 
Francis  I.  of  France,  Charles  Y.  of  Germany,  Henry  YIII.  of 
England,  Leo  X.  of  the  Papal  See,  Sigismond  the  Great  of  Po- 
land, and  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  of  the  Turks,  with  their  coun- 
cillors, diplomatists,  and  generals,  are  formidable  in  council  and 
on  the  field.  All  these  may  be  regarded  as  enemies  in  the  con- 
flict, because  there  was  not  one  of  them  but  would  and  did  sacri- 
fice the  truth  to  accomplish  sordid  and  selfish  ends.  And  while 
all  these  are  marshalling  their  forces  for  mighty  conflict,  where 
are  the  champions  of  evangelical  religion  ?  It  was  in  this  case,  as  in 
all  others  of  signal  deliverances  and  victories,  the  enemy  is  allowed 
his  best  vantage  ground,  that  the  power  may  be  of  God,  and  not 
of  man.  The  rod  in  the  hand  of  Moses  was  mightier  than  the 
chariots  of  Pharaoh.  The  pebble  in  David's  sling  felled  the 
giant.  Tlie  son  of  an  obscure  miner,  trained  in  the  school  of 
grace,  issuing  from  a  monastery  with  the  everlasting  Word  of 
God,  is  more  than  a  match  for  emperors,  kings,  popes  and  armies. 
Here  it  is  that  one  chased  a  thousand,  and  two  put  ten  thousand 
to  flight.  Here  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.  It  is  not  fortuitous 
that  Martin  Luther,  and  Melanctlion,  and  Calvin,  and  others  of 
like  noble  spirit  appear  at  this  particular  juncture  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world.  God,  by  liis  providence  and  grace,  fits  men  fur  their 
place  in  history.  He  has  them  always  ready  when  the  emergency 
arises.    Blind  is  he  who  cannot  see  God  in  history. 

This  period  furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of  one  of  those 
great  reactionary  movements  that  occur  so  frequently  in  history. 
The  church  had  realized  the  fruits  of  extreme  consolidation.  Or- 
ganized power,  the  primary  design  of  which  is  to  guard  individual 
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rights,  had  been  used  to  enslave  and  oppress.  The  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment  had  been  interdicted,  and  implicit  obedience  to 
usurped  authority  demanded  and  long  enforced  as  the  condition  of 
life  and  salvation.  Human  forbearance  has  its  limits,  as  despots 
have  long  since  learned.  But  history  has  illustrated  the  difficulty 
of  the  maintenance  of  equilibrium  in  the  great  sea  of  human  feel- 
ing and  thought.  The  force  of  rebound  from  one  extreme  car- 
ries to  another.  The  abuses  and  crimes  of  the  one  Catholic  Church 
have  brought  about  multiplied  divisions  and  sub-divisions.  The 
long  surrender  of  individual  rights  of  judgment  and  conscience  has 
reacted  in  a  sad  lack  of  proper  respect  for  constituted  anthorit}^, 
both  in  church  and  state.  The  extreme  of  the  arc  in  this  direction 
doubtless  is  not  yet  reached.  The  abuse  of  private  judgment  and 
of  personal  liberty  is  as  disastrous  as  the  abuse  of  governmental 
power. 

The  most  complicated,  difficult,  and  yet  most  thrillingly  inter- 
esting and  instructive  of  all  is  the  modern  period  of  history.  This 
necessarily  grows  out  of  the  cumulative  character  of  history.  It 
is  organic  in  its  character,  gathering  up  and  assimilating  as  it 
moves  on.  Or,  varying  the  figure,  it  is  a  succession  of  sowings 
and  harvests  in  kind  of  geometrical  ratio.  The  last  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  battle  and  progress  have  distanced  everything  in 
the  past.  Nothing  but  a  living  faith  in  God  can  calmly  survey 
the  capabilities  of  the  forces  that  are  mustering  to-day.  The  shots 
of  skirmishers,  along  the  lines,  that  may  be  heard  should  make  all 
men  serious.  But  I  am  reminded  that  I  am  going  in  advance  of 
history.  I  have  crudely  sketched  a  few  of  tlie  headlands  along 
the  great  coast  line. 

I  close  this  paper  with  certain  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  department  of  study. 

Firsts  Much  the  larger  part  of  Kevelation  is  historical.  Much 
the  larger  part  of  the  literature  of  the  world  is  historical.  Coupled 
with  this  is  the  unchallenged  definition,  "History  is  philosophy 
teaching  by  example."  These  facts  alone  entitle  history  to  no 
second  place  in  a  curriculum  of  study. 

Second,  The  importance  of  Church  History,  more  particularly  in 
its  connexion  with  doctrine,  polity,  and  worship.    It  reveals  all 
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the  avenues  of  unfriendly  approach  to  the  citadel  of  revealed 
truth  which  malicious  art  and  cunning  have  been  able  to  devise  all 
through  the  centuries.  There  is  scarcely  a  weakness  that  has  not 
been  assailed  from  within  and  from  without.  The  modes  of  at- 
tack and  the  forms  of  apostasy,  it  would  seem,  are  well-nigh  ex- 
hausted. The  enemy  is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  advancing 
upon  some  one  of  the  old  lines,  while  the  church  can  only  repeat 
mistakes.  This  enhances  the  importance  of  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  history,  especially  to  those  who  are  to  occupy  the  place  of 
watchmen  upon  the  walls  of  Zion.  It  will  be  unpardonable  for 
the  church  to  repeat  her  own  mistakes.  She  is  forewarned  in  his- 
tory that  she  may  be  forearmed. 

Such  is  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  and  its  importance  to  the 
future  ministry,  as  I  conceive  it,  that  I  tremble  in  view  of  being 
made  responsible  for  it  in  a  course  of  Seminary  instruction.  In 
view  of  it,  I  cry  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  ''Lord  God,  I  am 
a  child ;  I  cannot."  But  for  the  fact  of  having  recognized  the 
call  of  God  to  the  work,  I  could  not  dare  to  undertake  it.  I  believe 
when  God  calls  one  to  occupy  a  given  post,  he  will  furnish  him 
all  needed  grace.  In  humble  reliance,  therefore,  upon  divine 
help,  I  shall  bring  to  bear  all  my  resources  and  energies  in  per- 
formance of  the  solemn  duties  to  which  the  Board  and  Synods 
have  called  me. 

J.  D.  Tadlock. 


II.  OPTIMISM  AND  PESSIMISM. 


I. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  eager  spirit  of  philosophy  that  it 
must  interrogate  every  new-comer  whether,  like  the  ghost  in 
Hamlet,  the  strange  visitant  appear  "in  a  questionable  shape"  or 
not.  It  was  reserved  for  the  inquisitive  skepticism  of  modern 
times  to  interrogate  what  is  at  the  same  time  declared  to  be  devoid 
of  hearing  or  speech,  and  not  only  to  analyze,  but  in  a  measure  to 
define  what  is  admitted  and  asserted  to  be  absolutely  unknowable. 
It  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  then,  that  the  beating  heart  of  hu- 
manity at  large  could  be  rocked  to  sleep,  like  "an  infant  crying 
in  the  night,"  without  a  persistent  attempt  to  satisfy  its  curiosity 
and  allay  its  anxiety  respecting  the  great  future  that  lies  before 
each  one  of  us  and  before  the  world.  Revelation  has  ever  been 
ready  to  satisfy  these  tumultuous  interrogations  of  the  human 
spirit,  but  her  offers  to  do  so  have  either  been  unknown  or  have 
been  generally  overlooked  or  rejected. 

There  are  two  questions  manifestly  involved  here.  The  one 
has  reference  to  each  human  being  in  his  own  distinctive  individ- 
ual personality,  and  is  the  question  so  ingeniously  and  eloquently 
discussed  by  Mr.  Mallock  in  his  brilliant,  but  disappointing  work 
entitled,  "Is  Life  Worth  Living?"  The  other  has  reference  to 
man,  considered  as  the  genus  homo^  in  all  his  complex  relations  and 
surroundings,  and  in  the  totality  of  his  generations  on  the  earth. 
These  two  questions  are  intimately  connected.  If  the  individuals 
all  fare  well,  the  race  as  a  whole,  which  is  made  up  of  the  indi- 
viduals, must  of  course  have  the  same  good  fortune ;  and  vice  versa. 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  individuals  of  any  specific  contemporary 
generation,  or  of  a  succession  of  such  generations,  might  fare 
badly,  or  fare  indifferently,  or  fare  diversely,  and  yet  in  a  compre- 
hensive view  and  on  a  final  estimate  the  race  as  a  whole  fare  well. 
In  a  broad  outlook  these  two  questions  may  often  be  merged.  As 
a  practical  inquiry  the  question  about  the  individual  (and  the  col- 
lection of  individuals  viewed  as  such)  is  unspeakably  the  more  in- 
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teresting  and  important.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  question 
about  the  race,  considered  irrespectively  of  its  individuals  and  its 
relation  to  the  earth,  that  seems  to  have  a  more  special  charm  for 
the  philosopher.  What  is  to  be  the  terminus  of  history?  What 
is  going  to  be  the  progressive  sequence  of  events,  and  what  the 
complexion  of  the  final  consummation  ?  If  we  had  a  glass  in  which 
we  could  scan  the  remote  depths  of  that  abyss  of  which  even  the 
nearest  shallows  are  concealed  from  us,  what,  after  all  had  been 
said  and  done,  would  turn  out  to  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  humanity? 
What,  in  short,  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  all  the  warring  agencies 
and  influences  that  are  at  present  shut  up  within  the  cauldron  of 
time?  Should  the  dominion  be  conceded  to  hope  or  to  despair? 
Shall  happiness  or  misery  assume  the  throne  now  contended  for 
by  wistful  expectation  and  fond  solicitude?  To  sum  up  all  in  a 
word,  are  the  rosy  dreams  of  the  optimist  to  be  indeed  crowned 
with  fruition,  or  rather  are  the  dark  forebodings  of  the  now  un- 
heeded pessimist,  like  the  vaticinations  of  Cassandra,  after  all  to 
be  realized  in  fact? 

The  answers  given  to  these  questions,  whether  true  or  false, 
depend  largely  on  temperament,  on  diet,  on  what  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  and  the  late  Charles  Darwin,  following  Comte,  call  "  the 
environment."  They  depend  most  of  all,  in  a  multitude  of  in- 
stances, on  personal  idiosyncrasy.  The  determining  influences  are 
without  doubt  to  a  certain  extent  hereditary.  Some  men  are  born 
to  their  career ;  other  men  conquer  it  or  else  fail  to  achieve  it.  As 
a  rule  a  man's  character  and  fortune  are  strongly  affected,  if  not 
wholly  determined,  by  those  personal  forces  which  begin  to  operate 
at  birth.  Some  are  by  nature  practical;  others  are  imaginative, 
romantic,  perhaps  visionary.  There  are  born  poets  and  dreamers, 
and  there  are  also  born  mathematicians  and  machinists.  Just  in 
the  same  way  some  are  naturally  inclined  to  ardent  philosophic 
musing,  whilst  others  as  readily  give  themselves  up  to  the  colder 
labors  of  scientific  criticism.  The  two  types  for  all  ages  are  Plato 
and  Aristotle.  The  illustrious  exponent  of  Socrates  would  have 
been  the  better  (who  can  doubt  it  ?)  for  the  severe  intellectual  curb 
of  his  own  pupil  and  successor,  the  equally  renowned  Stagirite; 
and  the  tutor  of  "Philip's  greater  son"  would  in  his  turn  certainly 
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have  been  none  the  worse  for  more  of  tliat  suffusion,  of  which  Lord 
Yerulara  speaks,  which  the  understanding  receives^from  the  will 
and  the  affections — and,  it  may  be  added,  the  feelings.  The  con- 
templation of  the  mystical  (if  dialectic)  Platonist  is  apt  to  be 
rainbow-hued.  The  scrutiny  of  the  rationalistic  disciple  of  Aris- 
totle is  at  best  sombre,  and  apt  to  be  darkly  beclouded.  The  ex- 
aggeration of  the  first  tendency  results  in  the  credulity  of  ground- 
less hope;  the  exaggeration  of  the  second  tendency,  in  the  un- 
warranted skepticism  of  fear,  or  the  moral  self-abandonment  of 
despair.  So  that  it  is  evident,  that  as  there  are  men  born  with 
sanguine,  and  men  born  with  atrabilious  and  melancholic  tempera- 
ments; as  there  are  also  born  mystics  and  born  rationalists;  so 
there  are  men  who  are  born  optimists,  and  there  are  men  who  are 
born  pessimists.  It  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  both,  or 
that  either,  of  the  opponent  theories  is  wholly  the  creation  of  sub- 
jective prepossession.  One  weather-prophet,  being  sanguine,  may 
be  counted  on,  where  other  things  are  equal,  to  predict  fair  weather ; 
another,  having  a  naughty  liver,  to  predict  rain.  It  does  not  fol- 
low, though  in  the  case  supposed  it  might  so  fall  out,  that  there 
are  to  be  neither  clouds  nor  clear  skies. 

The  objective  truth  is  obviously  independent  of  the  subjective 
view-point  of  the  man  who  should  in  advance  endeavor  to  put 
himself  in  a  position  to  discern  it.  Because  the  person  who  says 
there  will  be  sunshine  has  a  rich  store  of  red  globules  coursing  in 
his  veins,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  weather  will  be  bad. 
Because  the  person  who  says  there  will  be  a  downpour,  or  be 
showers,  is  afflicted  with  a  dark  skin  and  yellow  eyeballs,  one 
should  not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  weather  will  be  fine. 
As  regards  the  matter  under  consideration,  there  are  just  these 
three  possibilities :  Either  the  optimist  is  right,  or  the  pessimist  is, 
or  else  the  truth  lies  somewhere  "betwixt  and  between"  the  two 
extremes.  There  will  be  sunshine  at  last,  or  the  skies  will  be 
clouded,  or  the  day  will  resemble  that  memorable  one  described 
by  the  Hebrew  seer,  except  that  in  the  evening  there  shall  not  be 
"  light,"  but,  as  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  symbolical  day  re- 
ferred to  by  the  inspired  prophet,  the  day,  at  its  close,  shall  not 
be  either  wholly  dark  or  wholly  bright.    To  all  appearance,  this 
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last  surmise  is  an  improbable  one.  It  would  seem  that  at  some 
unknown  date  in  the  future  there  must  be  a  termination  of  the 
conflict,  and  that  final  victory  is  yet  to  sit  upon  the  standards 
either  of  darkness  or  of  light.  This,  however,  should  be  made  a 
subject  of  the  most  sober  and  convincing  inquiry.  If  this  middle 
alternative  were  to  be  ruled  out,  it  would  then  be  incumbent  on 
the  investigator  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  which  programme,  that  of 
optimism  or  that  of  pessimism,  the  only  remaining  alternative,  is 
to  be  approved  and  accepted  as  the  true  one.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  proper  to  take  notice  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  is  alto- 
gether possible  that  either  one  of  the  two  extreme  theories  may  be 
able  to  approve  and  establish  itself  without  any  special  considera- 
tion whatever  of  the  intermediate  ground. 

On  the  most  superficial  view,  there  is  much  to  recommend  the 
theorj^  of  the  optimist,  not  only  to  the  fancy  and  the  mental  and 
moral  sensibilities,  but  also  to  that  somewhat  flexible  faculty,  the 
judgment.  In  a  more  reflective  stage  of  experience  the  ominous 
finger  points  (not  unwaveringly,  it  is  true)  towards  pessimism. 
The  grand  discussion  ma}^  assume  a  popular  or  it  may  assume  a 
scientific  form.  As  it  is  in  religion,  so  it  is  in  philosophy.  A 
man's  real  philosophy  is  not  always  the  philosopliy  that  he 
preaches;  it  is  the  philosophy  he  lives.  In  this  view  of  it,  the 
question  is  not  a  question  as  to  wliat  a  man  says  he  thinks,  but  a 
question  as  to  what  a  man  is.  In  this  sense,  every  man  that  is 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a  man,  unless  he  be  a  rarely-gifted  person, 
or  one  of  rarely-balanced  organs  and  powers,  is  an  optimist  or  else 
a  pessimist  by  nature.  There  must  be  few  that  are  wholly  and 
permanently  indifferent  on  this  subject.  As  Josephus  went  through 
the  entire  curriculum  of  the  Jewish  sects,  so  there  ma}^  be  human 
beings  who  have  gone  through  all  phases  of  conscious  experience, 
if  not  of  articulate  theorizing,  in  relation  to  this  matter.  In  the 
natural  order  optimism  would  be  the  earliest  stage  in  the  progres- 
sion, then  would  succeed  the  cooler  stage  of  critical  deliberation 
and  comparative  neutrality  ;  and,  last  of  all,  would  come  the  stage 
of  pessimism.  As  a  general  rule,  where  no  counteracting  influ- 
ences are  brought  to  bear,  youth,  as  by  the  determination  of  a  law 
of  nature,  is  optimistic.    Nearly  all  children,  and  a  great  majority 
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of  young  men  and  maidens,  are  what  might  be  styled  natural 
optimists.  The  complete  maturity  of  the  physical  organs  is,  gene- 
rally speaking,  coincident  with  the  culmination  of  the  higher  pow- 
ers of  thought.  This  middle  period  of  life  is  apt  to  be  a  period  of 
warfare  between  the  two  contending  principles  or  forces,  though 
commonly,  whether  owing  to  the  survival  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
impulse  given  in  youth  or  not,  optimism  is  still  in  the  ascendant. 
The  decay  of  the  physical  powers  is  often,  but  not  always,  syn- 
chronous with  a  decay  of  lively  emotion  and  even  of  hope.  Some- 
times it  is  otherwise.  The  body  may  decay ;  but  the  soul  appears 
to  "renew  its  strength  like  the  eagle's,"  and  ''joy  and  sorrow," 
instead  of  being  revived  or  recruited,  are  overcom.e,  and,  like  a 
vanquished  host  upon  the  field  of  battle,  trail  their  banners  inglo- 
riously  and  "flee  away."  On  the  other  hand,  the  pensive  sobriety 
of  world- worn  experience  may  anticipate  and  precede  the  decline 
of  nature. 

But  whilst  it  is  true  that  one  and  the  same  man  may,  and  fre- 
quently does,  pass  through  these  successive  stages,  it  is  usually  the 
case  that  one  man,  by  constitutional  bias  or  from  whatsoever  cause, 
is  throughout  life  characteristically  optimist  in  his  leanings,  and 
another  characteristically  pessimist.  History  and  literature  are 
full  of  examples.  In  antiquity  they  are  as  abundant  as  they  are 
striking.  Alexander  (or  Alcibiades)  was  the  type  of  victorious 
optimism,  Diogenes  of  defeated  pessimism  ;  Cicero  and  Csesar  were 
optimists ;  Tiberius  and  Cato  were  pessimists.  The  Stoics  were 
all  essentially  pessimistic.  There  were  two  schools  of  Epicureans, 
one  of  which  was  ostensibly  pessimistic,  the  other  ostensibly  opti- 
mistic; yet  Epicureanism  in  its  very  last  quintessence  must  be 
identified  with  pessimism.  The  motto  of  Epicureanism  in  its  most 
refined  expression,  though  disavowing  a  literal  interpretation  of 
the  words,  might  properly  be,  "Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-mor- 
row we  die."  Literature,  as  so  largely  a  picture  of  life,  and  so 
ample  an  expression  of  personality,  must  not  be  left  out  of  the  ac- 
count. Not  only  Juvenal  and  Persius,  but  pleasure-loving  Anacreon 
himself,  and  the  gay-hearted  Horace,  and  even  "the  laughing 
philosopher  "  Democritus,  were  strongly  tinctured  with  pessimistic 
stoicism ;  and,  as  has  been  pointed  out  before,  the  apathetic  tone  of 
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the  Greek  censor  reappears  in  the  nil  admirari  prope  res  est  unica 
of  the  Eoman  bard.  Among  the  Greek  poets  it  is  Pindar,  the  re- 
cording and  inspiring  genius  of  the  Nemean  and  Olympic  games, 
who  stands  as  the  unique  and  splendid,  almost  the  ideal,  represen- 
tative of  optimism.  The  Greek  tragedies,  revolving  as  the  drama 
always  does  on  fate,  are  all  of  them  pessimistic;  but  the  "Pro- 
metheus Bound"  is  pessimism  itself.  Homer,  if  he  ever  existed, 
appears  to  have  hit  the  juste  milieu,  although  it  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied that  the  story  of  Hector,  of  Priam,  of  Hecuba,  of  Troy,  is 
one  of  the  most  tragic  and  comfortless  stories  of  all  time.  In  the 
grand  argument  of  the  tale  as  a  whole,  Paris  and  Cassandra 
amongst  the  Trojans,  and  Ulysses  and  Thersites  amongst  the 
Greeks,  may  be  taken  as  the  opponent  types.  Scripture  history 
abounds  in  contrasted  instances.  Moses  would  appear  to  have 
been  constitutionally  a  pessimist,  Aaron  an  optimist;  Joshua, 
David,  Solomon  were  optimists,  Absalom  and  Jonah  were  pessi- 
mists. 

In  modern  annals,  Peter  the  Great  and  Charles  XH.  were 
both  optimists;  Philip  II.  and  the  Duke  of  Alva  were  pessimists; 
Luther  and  Zwingli  were  optimists,  Calvin  and  Knox  pessimists. 
!Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  at  once  optimist  and  pessimist:  in  some 
things  by  turns,  in  other  things  always,  though  in  divers  degrees 
according  to  the  particular  thing  in  which  the  quality  or  tendency 
was  manifested.  Charles  Y.,  William  of  Orange,  William  of 
England,  and  Washington  were  among  the  happy  few  who  ap- 
pear to  have  touched,  or  neared,  the  golden  mean.  Of  the  four, 
the  author  of  Germano-Spanish  consolidation  (perhaps),  and  the 
successful  defender  of  American  independence,  naturally  inclined 
towards  optimism,  whereas  the  saviour  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  statement  might  be  plausibly  made  also  of  the  hero  of  the 
English  Revolution,  was  a  born  pessimist. 

The  late  Lord  Beaconsfield  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  his 
peculiar  way  a  Horatian  pessimist — a  sort  of  Anglo-Hebrew  De- 
mocritus.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  of  old,  and  is  to-day,  an  optimist 
of  the  first  water.  Mr.  Parnell  is  probably  by  nature  a  pessimist, 
but  by  thought  and  aspiration  an  optimist.  In  citing  such  ex- 
amples, it  is  of  course  not  pretended  that  the  classification  at  all 
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discloses  the  opinions  of  the  men  as  to  the  future,  either  of  the  in- 
dividual or  of  the  race.  It  merely  marks  the  trend  or  tendency 
in  the  one  general  direction  or  the  other. 

After  much  of  this  essay  had  been  reduced  to  writing,  an  in- 
teresting critique  on  the  late  Mattliew  Arnold's  estimate  of  Em- 
erson fell  under  the  eye  of  the  writer,  and  will  be  found  to 
be  in  many  of  its  statements  in  pretty  thorough  unison  with  the 
tone  of  this  paper.  The  following  extract  chimes  in  almost  ex- 
actly with  the  general  spirit  of  this  discussion : 

"Mr.  Arnold  rules  that  Emerson's  persistent  optimism  is  tlie  root  of  h.is  great- 
ness and  the  source  of  bis  charm,  as  Carlyle's  pessimism  is  of  his  ruin.  This 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  freely,  for  it  is  most  important.  I  cannot  see  but  that  a 
pessimist  is  every  whit  as  good  as  an  optimist.  The  man  who  points  out  your 
faults  is  your  best  friend.  The  man  who  encouragingly  tells  you  you  are  right 
will  never  mend  you.  There  is  something  bordering  on  the  ridiculous  to  me  when 
Emerson  says :  '  My  whole  philosophy,  which  is  very  real,  teaches  acquiescence  and 
optimism.  Sure  I  am  that  the  right  word  will  be  spoken,  though  I  cut  out  my 
tongue. '  If  this  were  literally  true  there  would  be  no  reason  for  writing  at  all ; 
and  if  every  one  were  equally  optimistic,  the  right  word  never  would  be  spoken, 
every  body  would  leave  it  to  some  one  else  to  say  it.  It  only  means,  I,  Emerson, 
when  I  have  done  my  best,  am  not  going  to  eat  my  heart  out  because  I  get  no  im- 
mediate response  from  the  world.  This  is  a  matter  of  temperament,  and  there  is 
no  special  merit  either  way.  It  is  of  a  piece  with  the  virtue  of  Talleyrand,  who  held 
that  happiness  lay  in  *a  good  digestion  and  a  bad  heart.'  .  .  .  But  truth  is,  that  the 
world  is  neither  happy  nor  well-managed,  and  to  believe  against  experience,  your 
own  and  that  of  history,  that  the  right  thing  will  be  done  and  the  right  word 
spoken,  is  to  build  castles  in  Spain  and  live  on  the  mortgage.  If  such  happiness 
be  wise,  Solomon  was  a  fool,  who  summed  up  all  his  experience  as  vanity.  Is  not 
Dante  full  as  he  can  hold  of  the  wine  of  grief  ?  Pascal  is  so  skeptical  and  sad  that 
he  has  reckoned  up  man's  misery  for  his  glory  ;  Job  found  that  man  was  'born  to 
trouble,'  and  there  was  another  in  Gethsemane  whose  woe  is  annually  bewailed 
through  Christendom,  an  exemplar  to  the  rest,  him  above  all  they  style  Virum  do- 
lorum.  In  the  face  of  such  facts,  what  is  optimism  ?  The  greater  souls  are  tinged 
with  sadness,  the  lesser  sing  like  Anacreon's  grasshopper,  happy  as  kings,  but  very 
small.  When  the  autumn  is  cheerful  as  the  spring,  I  will  vote  for  optimism,  and 
those  who  can  may  pluck  ripe  fruit  in  May.  When  disease  and  decay  and  failing 
strength  and  the  feeble  knees  are  come,  the  senses  droop.  .  .  .  Hopes  are  withered, 
prospects  blighted,  means  perhaps  crippled,  smiles  once  fixed  grow  frowns;  dead 
friends  are  lying  under  the  cypress  groves,  and  the  raven  hair  is  bleaching  to  an 
almond  crown ;  have  you  so  little  pity  you  can  flaunt  your  theory  optimistic  in  the 
face  of  souls  thus  weighed  ?  Were  it  not  better  said,  dear  dying  brother,  'All  cre- 
ation groaneth  together  until  now, '  for  this  is  no  abiding  place,  the  solid  things 
visible  are  unsubstantial,  the  invisible  things  it  is  that  are  eternal,  and  this  our  soul 
is  of  them.  There  may  be  an  optimism  there,  but  to  preach  it  here,  to  death-fed  life, 
is  to  mock  at  man  and  not  to  lift  him,  as  Peter  the  cripple  at  'the  beautiful  gate."' 
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What  follows  needs  of  course  to  be  strongly  qualified. 

* '  If  wise,  you  will  aim  at  performing  well  what  is  to  be  done,  tlie  device  of  the 
hour  that  presseth ;  discharge  it  iu  the  best  manner  that  you  know  how,  and  what- 
ever little  other  good  chance,  favoring  you,  permits,  neglect  not.  If  you  do  right 
to  that  extent,  you  make  for  happiness,  and  you  may  yourself  perhaps  attain  to  a 
little  of  it  ;  but  it  cannot  last  long  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  and  with  so  small 
a  share  of  it  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  optimism.  If,  as  Mr.  Arnold  tells  us,  Epictetus 
and  Augustine  both  say  that  the  desire  of  happiness  is  the  root  of  man's  being,  but 
that  he  must  seek  it  in  the  right  j)lace,  then  I  reply  that  they  have  said  nothing  to 
the  purpose ;  for  the  right  place  is  only  to  be  got  at  by  right  doing ;  the  path  to  it 
is  sorrowful;  and  though  it  is  by  far  the  best  thing  to  be  done,  it  will  not  bring 
what  the  world  calls  happiness,  but  a  most  subdued  and  very  quiet  satisfaction 
only.  We  are  too  subject  to  '  the  skyey  influences '  to  be  happy.  The  vast  wretch- 
edness of  this  world  is  the  actual  outcome,  it  may  almost  be  said,  of  the  foolish 
endeavors  to  be  happy  that  most  men  make.  Carlyle  perhaps  tried  to  be  unhappy, 
and  that  is  as  foolish  as  any  mad  endeavor  after  the  pleasant  things  can  be.  Do 
your  duty  strictly,  limit  your  wants,  enjoy  or  sulfer  equally  what  cannot  be  con- 
trolled, banish  expectation  and  harbor  no  hopes.  .  .  .  All  this  is  better  than  such 
rubbish  as  the  happiness  and  eternal  hope  which  Emerson's  gospel  preaches."' 

Apart  from  an  occasional  tendency  to  that  maudlin  diction 
known  as  ''blank  verse  in  prose,"  there  is  much  in  the  foregoing 
extract  to  command  attention  and  win  approbation.  The  retort 
upon  Matthew  Arnold  and  upon  Emerson  is  capital.  The  presen- 
tation of  the  case  for  pessimism  is  forcible  and  ingenious,  though 
evidently  influenced  by  the  impressive  exhibition  of  the  same 
points  by  Schopenhauer,^  and  it  may  be  also  by  statements  of  Hart- 
mann.  A  good  deal  might,  of  course,  be  added,  and  has,  to  some 
extent,  been  already  added  in  the  present  article,  to  what  is  said 
in  the  excerpt  respecting  the  literary  examples  and  kindred  matters. 
Goethe,  in  "The  Sorrows  of  Werther,"  and,  above  all,  in  "Faust," 
is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  instances  of  literary  pessimism  in 
history.  It  must,  notwithstanding,  be  admitted  that  Goethe's 
main  drift  is  obscure  and  his  language  susceptible  of  different  in- 
terpretations.   In  his  songs,  and  elsewhere  too,  Goethe  is  pre- 

1  Mr.  C.  A.  Ward,  in  Temple  Bar,  Vol.  LXXII. ;  a  fourth  of  page  246,  the 
whole  of  page  247,  and  a  third  of  page  248.  London :  Richard  Bentley  &  Son, 
1884. 

'  See  Schopenhauer,  Die  Welt  als  Wille  und  Vorstellung,  §§  67,  59,  ii.  46,  qu. 
by  Luthardt,  Apolog.  Vortr.  Varies,  2,  Notes,  and  repeated  in  English  by  Liddon, 
Some  Elements  of  Religion,  Rivington's,  London,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  1873,  pp. 
132,  133  and  134. 
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vailingly  full  as  much  the  laureate  of  optimism  as  either  Burns  or 
B^ranger.  On  the  whole,  the  great  German,  like  Shakspere,  and 
probably  Homer,  at  least  if  the  authorship  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  was  the  same,  appears  to  have  belonged  to  that  noble  and 
select  class,  "  fit  though  few,"  who  have  been  too  "entirely  great" 
to  bend  permanently  under  either  one  of  the  extreme  influences 
which  have  been  referred  to  and  subjected  to  discussion  in  this 
paper.  But  if  the  Homer  of  the  Iliad  may  be  plausibly  set  down 
as  a  pessimist,  it  will  be  remarked  that  in  this  as  in  many  similar 
cases  the  position  can  only  be  maintained  in  a  limited  sense.  If 
the  Homer  of  the  Iliad  is  a  pessimist,  it  is  in  a  literary,  not  a  per- 
sonal sense ;  and  he  is  a  literary  pessimist  only  quoad  hoc.  Yir- 
gil,  on  the  other  hand  (in  the  ^neid),  is  in  the  same  way  a  literary 
optimist.  Per  contra  such  writers  as  Rochefoucauld  and  Heyne 
were,  in  a  characteristic  and  all  but  universal  sense,  literary  pessi- 
mists; and  Heyne  at  all  events  was  equally  a  pessimist  in  a  per- 
sonal use  of  the  term. 

It  is  often  very  hard  to  tell  whether  an  author  is  sincere  in  his 
avowed,  or  implied,  manifestation  of  himself  in  his  works,  or 
whether  he  is  only  "  shamming."  This  remark  is  preeminently 
applicable  to  dramatic  writers,  but  is  by  no  means  to  be  confined  to 
them.  The  signal  instance  of  all  time  is  of  course  that  of  William 
Shakspere.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  tragedies  he  is 
apparently  pessimistic,  in  the  comedies  optimistic,  and  that  in  the 
smaller  poems  and  sonnets  he  varies.  There  are  two  difficulties 
that  beset  one  in  trying  to  get  down  to  his  real,  that  is,  to  his 
deepest  meaning.  The  first  of  these  difiiculties,  which,  however, 
does  not  everywhere  exist,  is  to  find  out  how  the  mighty  thinker 
tricked  out  in  his  stage-clothes  meant  to  be  taken  by  his  readers, 
speaking  to  them  as  he  notoriously  does  not  hi  propria  persona^ 
but  through  the  mask  in  the  tones  of  his  characters.  The  ques- 
tion here,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  as  to  what  Shakspere  himself 
thought  or  felt,  but  as  to  what  he  intended  to  represent  Richard, 
or  Henry,  or  Bottom,  or  lago,  as  thinking  or  feeling.  In  many 
cases,  probably  in  most  cases,  this  difiiculty  is  either,  as  has  been 
intimated,  purely  imaginary,  or  else  is  easily  removed.  In  Mac- 
beth, Lear,  and  Othello,  with  one  possible  exception  Shakspere's 
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noblest  productions,  the  intended  pessimism  is  transparent;  albeit 
there  may  be  no  clear  evidence  that  the  pessimism  is  such  in  any 
other  sense  than  quoad  hoc.  The  case  is  different  with  Hamlet ; 
which  as  an  exhibition  and  discussion  of  the  philosophy  of  human 
life  is  in  the  judgment  of  many  the  author's  masterpiece,  and  at 
once  the  loftiest  and  profoundest  reach  of  man's  intelligence  and 
genius  in  that  direction.  Here,  too,  there  is  a  difference  of  construc- 
tions. On  one  view  of  the  last  scene,  especially  the  concluding 
words,  the  meaning  of  which  must  be  decisive  as  to  the  grand  in- 
tent of  the  tragedy  as  a  whole,  Hamlet  is  to  be  regarded  not  only 
as  one  of  the  sublimest,  but  also  as  one  of  the  darkest  expressions 
of  modern  pessimism — of  a  pessimism  as  black  and  cynical  as  that 
which  pervades  the  German  speeches  of  Mephistopheles.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  optimist,  who  is  also  a  votary  of  Shakspere,  this  con- 
struction of  the  language  is  open  to  debate,  and  is  strongly  con- 
tested in  high  quarters.  The  question  as  to  the  true  scope  and 
animus  of  Hamlet  is,  in  point  of  fact,  one  of  the  subtlest  problems 
in  the  annals  of  literature. 

But  when  this  question  has  been  settled,  then  emerges  the 
second  of  the  two  difficulties  mentioned  awhile  ago.  To  what  ex- 
tent is  Polonius,  or  Horatio,  or  Hamlet  liimself,  to  be  regarded  as 
shadowing  forth  the  veritable  sentiments  of  him  who  originally 
penned  the  words  of  the  drama?  In  other  terms,  to  what  extent 
is  Shakspere  here,  or  elsewhere,  purely  histrionic,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent is  he  to  be  understood  as  making  a  personal  revelation  of  him- 
self ?  This  has  been  a  riddle  ever  since  the  Elizabethan  era,  and 
is  a  riddle  that  will  in  all  likelihood  remain  unsolved. 

Another  source  of  dubiety  as  respects  an  author's  real  meaning, 
is  that  he  may  not  only  consciously  or  unconsciously  hide,  but  de- 
liberately dissemble  or  disguise  his  tj'ue  intention  or  his  personal 
sentiments.  It  is  as  much  a  question  now  as  it  was  when  Macaulay 
wrote  his  ingenious  essay  whether  Machiavelli's  ^'Prince"  is  or 
is  not  to  be  taken  au  serieux.  The  question  there  is  simply 
whether  the  book  is  to  be  accepted  in  dead  earnest,  or  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  piece  of  cutting  irony.  There  are  justly  celebrated 
authors  in  whose  writings  the  irony  is  plain  enough  to  those  who 
are  not  hopelessly  color-blind.    Much  of  Swift,  much  of  Addison, 
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much  of  Goldsmith,  and  much  of  Irving,  are  of  this  description. 
There  are  other  writers  who  require  at  times  a  peculiarly  refined 
and  exquisite  organ  of  perception  on  the  part  of  those  who  would 
approve  themselves  their  appreciative  readers.  Charles  Lamb  and 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray  may  be  cited  as  examples  in  point. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  traits  of  Thackeray  in  his 
writings,  not  excluding  his  letters,  that  he  appears  as  though  con- 
tinually trying  to  make  himself  out  to  be  a  sort  of  Bluebeard,  or 
gruff  and  devouring  ogre,  instead  of  what  he  is  in  fact,  a  great 
big,  grown-up,  richly  endowed,  sharp-sighted,  quizzical,  hypercrit- 
ical, "happy-go-lucky,"  soft-hearted  baby.  Some  one  has  finely 
observed  that  Thackeray  is  at  bottom  not  a  satirist,  but  a  senti- 
mentalist. A  French  critic  has  said  of  him,  with  unequalled  feli- 
city, that  the  bitterness  of  his  tone  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  disappointed  at  not  finding  the  world  better  than, 
it  was.  Thackeray's  actual  pessimism,  like  all  sweet  and  noble 
pessimism,  may  be  ultimately  resolved  into  a  species  of  ideal  op- 
timism ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  precisely  because  Thackeray's  opti- 
mistic ideal  is  so  high  that  his  real  pessimism  assumes  such  dis- 
heartening proportions. 

But  if  Thackeray  in  a  manner  feigns  an  inhuman  savagery 
that  was  utterly  foreign  to  his  true  character,  his  great  coeval 
Dickens  too  often  simulates  the  accents  of  genuine  sympathy  and 
pathos.  The  tears  of  Dickens  when  weeping  over  "little  Nell," 
and  still  more  when  weeping  over  little  Paul  Dombey,  are  for 
the  most  part  very  like  crocodile's  tears.  Whole  pages  of  his  in- 
imitable writings  have  a  hollow  ring  about  them,  like  that  of 
counterfeit  metal.  Lord  Byron  unquestionably  took  dark  and 
pessimistic  views  of  human  life  and  human  destiny ;  but  in  "  Childe 
Harold,"  in  "Cain,"  in  "Manfred,"  in  his  poems  generally,  he  os- 
tentatiously poses  as  the  very  incarnation  of  ruined  hopes,  as  the 
very  genius,  so  to  speak,  of  a  gloomy  and  cynical  despair. 

It  is  time  now  that  certain  things  which  have  been,  to  a  great 
extent,  conjoined  in  this  essay  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  sepa- 
rated. Literary,  and  especially  what  may  be  denominated  dramatic 
or  histrionic,  optimism  or  pessimism,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  very 
different  thing  from  that  pessimism  or  optimism  that  is  abiding 
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and  personal.  We  have  had  occasion  to  take  notice,  too,  that  the 
optimism  or  pessimism,  whether  merely  literary  or  whether  strictly 
characteristic  and  personal,  may  be  simply  quoad  hoc,  may  be 
relative  rather  than  absolute,  may  be  qualified  rather  than  uncon- 
ditional. 

Another  important  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind,  is  that  a  native 
or  constitutional  bias  towards  optimism  or  towards  pessimism  in 
some  vague  and  unrestricted  sense  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a 
definite  optimistic  or  pessimistic  creed,  in  the  technical  and  intel- 
lectual acceptation  of  the  terms. 

Furthermore,  the  literary  expression  that  has  been  given  to 
either  one  of  the  two  diametrically  opposing  tendencies  is  only 
collaterally  germane  to  the  present  discussion,  or  if  directly  ger- 
mane to  it,  is  only  so  apart  from  the  intrinsic  worth  of  formal 
arguments  pro  and  con,  as  shedding  light  on  the  personal  views 
and  leanings  of  the  literary  men  themselves,  who  in  so  many 
memorable  cases  have  been  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  lumina- 
ries of  the  race.  At  the  same  time  it  is  frankly  acknowledged 
that  a  complete  and  an  exact  exhibit  of  the  opinions  and  feelings  of 
all  the  literary  men,  and  of  all  the  human  beings,  that  liave  ever 
flourished  on  the  earth,  would  not  suffice  to  settle  this  question 
beyond  dispute.  Biography  and  history  have  their  own  honored 
places,  but  they  cannot  occupy  the  province  of  reason  and  religion, 
in  such  sense  as  to  oust  the  original  and  rightful  possessors. 

U.  C.  Alexander. 


III.  WHAT  IS  A  MIRACLE? 

In  discussing  the  subject  which  forms  the  caption  of  this  article, 
we  assume  at  the  outset  that  the  universe  is  the  product  of  an  om- 
nipotent creative  will;  that  both  matter  and  spirit,  together  with 
all  their  properties  and  all  the  laws  under  which  their  multiform 
operations  may  be  classified,  originated  out  of  nothing  in  the  fiat 
of  an  infinite,  intelligent  and  personal  First  Cause.  We  assume, 
furthermore,  that  while  the  first  cause  infinitely  transcends  crea- 
tion and  is  in  no  sense  whatever  to  be  confounded  with  it,  he  is  at 
the  same  time,  in  some  way  inscrutable  to  us,  immanent  in  the 
whole  of  it  as  well  as  in  every  part  of  it,  so  that  "by  him  all 
things  consist."  While  maintaining  that  second  causes  are  veri- 
table causes,  and  that,  as  real  forces,  they  act  and  react  one  upon 
another  according  to  the  nature  and  the  measure  of  their  capabili- 
ties, and  under  the  guidance  of  fixed  and  definite  rules,  we  hold 
that  their  continued  existence  and  their  power  to  act  are  assured 
only  by  the  inseparable  connexion  wliich  they  have  with  the  au- 
thor of  all  things.  In  a  word,  we  begin  with  the  assumption  that 
the  theistic  conception  of  the  universe  is  true ;  for  it  is  only  under 
this  view  of  the  origin  and  the  preservation  of  the  universe  that 
the  question  of  miracles  has  any  significance  at  all.  There  is  no 
room  for  the  miraculous  either  in  the  system  of  the  atheist  or  in 
that  of  the  pantheist. 

Eeferring,  in  "  The  Keign  of  Law,"  to  "  The  Supernatural  in 
Relation  to  the  Natural,"  by  Dr.  McCosh,  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
says:  "This  eminent  writer  has  approached  the  subject  [of  mir- 
acles] by  the  right  method,  because  lie  has  addressed  himself  first 
to  the  solution  of  the  one  question  which  is  an  essential  prelimi- 
nary to  all  subsequent  discussion :  '  How  much  is  contained  in  the 
natural?'  Not  until  this  question  is  answered  can  the  super- 
natural be  defined.  Yet  the  answer  given  by  Dr.  McCosh  shows 
the  inherent  and  the  insuperable  diflSculty  which  attends  the  giving 
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of  any  answer  at  all.  *  In  this  world,'  he  says,  '  there  is  a  set  of 
objects  and  agencies  which  constitute  a  system  or  cosmos  which 
may  have  relation  to  regions  beyond,  hut  is  all  the  while  a  self- 
contained  spliere^  vnth  a  space  around  it — a7i  island  so  far  sepa- 
rated from  other  lands.  This  system  we  call  nature.'  This  defi- 
nition of  the  natural  is  perhaps  as  accurate  and  as  full  as  any  that 
can  be  given."  If  the  Princeton  professor's  method  in  dealing 
with  the  question  of  miracles  is  correctly  represented  in  the  above 
quotation  from  "  The  Reign  of  Law,"  it  has  our  unqualified  ap- 
proval. We  cannot,  however,  but  express  surprise  that  such  a 
profound  thinker  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll  should  have  lent  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  great  name  to  so  radically  defective  a  view  of  nature  as 
that  of  Dr.  McCosli  undoubtedly  is.  This  surprise  is  not  lessened 
when,  almost  with  the  same  breath,  he  avows  it  as  his  conviction 
that  the  attempt  to  lay  down  the  limits  of  the  natural  is  essen- 
tially and  insuperably  difficult.  What  is  this  but  virtually  a  con- 
fession that  we  are  unable,  even  in  thought,  to  construe  the  mean- 
ing of  nature  ?  Ought  such  a  confession  to  be  made  by  any  the- 
ist  ?  If  it  is  one  which  the  facts  of  the  case  warrant,  why  should 
scriptural  theology  prolong  its  controversy  with  the  anti-scriptural 
science  of  the  day  in  regard  to  the  miraculous  ?  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  abandon  tlie  field  at  once  and  beat  an  ignominious  re- 
treat ?  For  if  the  metes  and  boundaries  of  the  natural  cannot  be 
determined,  who  can  contend,  with  the  remotest  pro])ability  of  suc- 
cess, that  any  other  than  purely  natural  phenomena  have  occurred 
at  any  time  since  the  universe  was  created  and  sent  adrift  under 
the  reign  of  law  ?  If  this  is  the  only  conclusion  to  which  the  bat- 
tle can  come — and  from  the  Duke  of  AryglFs  standpoint  it  un- 
questionably is — on  the  part  of  theology  it  is  evidently  not  worth 
the  fighting;  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  victory  is  on  the  side 
of  science. 

It  is  not  true,  however,  that  the  natural  cannot  be  defined.  On 
the  contrary,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  determine  with  logical  pre- 
cision the  metes  and  boundaries  of  nature.  This  term,  in  a  re- 
stricted sense,  may  be,  and  very  often  is,  employed  as  a  synonym 
for  the  whole  order  of  terrestrial  things  that  lies  beyond  man  and 
man's  works.    Such  is  the  meaning  attached  to  it  in  perhaps  all 
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the  branches  of  physical  science,  astronomy  excepted.  It  is  of 
similar  though  less  extensive  import,  in  such  phrases  as  "  the  study 
of  nature"  and  "the  love  of  nature."  And  such  uses  of  it  are 
conveuient  and  legitimate,  not  only  because  of  the  poverty  of  lan- 
guage and  its  inability  to  furnish  a  separate  term  for  expressing 
each  particular  phase  of  allied  and  kindred  thoughts,  but  because 
man  and  his  works — the  works  that  he  performs  both  within  the 
realm  of  his  own  spirit  and  on  the  foreign  matter  that  lies  around 
him — have  frequently  to  be  viewed  apart  from,  an(|  in  contrast 
with,  the  forces  that  are  operating  in  the  kingdoms  external  to 
him. 

But  although  man,  as  rational  and  free,  is  immeasurably  su- 
perior to  all  other  known  forces  at  work  on  the  earth,  and  is  so 
far  lord  of  this  lower  world  that  he  not  only  has  dominion  over 
the  animal  creation,  but  to  a  certain  extent  can  change  the  normal 
relations  of  the  physical  powers  about  him,  and  compel  them,  in 
their  new  combinations,  to  subserve  his  purposes,  he  is  neverthe- 
less himself  an  integral  part  of  the  system  in  which  he  moves  and 
to  which  he  is  confined.  This  being  true,  it  follows  of  course 
that  there  can  be  no  proper  definition  of  nature  which  does  not 
include  man. 

But  the  term  is  not  yet  exhausted.  The  earth  may  be  an  island 
floating  in  the  immensity  of  space  far  from  any  other  world. 
Strictly  speaking,  however,  it  is  not  insulated  from  every  other 
world.  It  is  rather  like  one  of  the  islands  of  Japan,  which  are 
separate  indeed,  but  together  constitute  a  great  empire.  The 
universe  is  not  disjointed,  but  connected,  not  fragmentary,  but  a 
unit.  The  eartli  is  but  one  of  a  number  of  sister  worlds,  each  of 
which,  together  with  the  sun  as  the  bond  of  union,  helps  to  form 
our  solar  system.  Nay,  this  is  not  all.  Not  only  does  science  not 
doubt  that  the  solar  system  itself  is  but  a  part  of  a  much  larger 
and  grander  system,  but  pushes  speculation  farther  still,  until  that 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  true  conception  of  our  solar  system  is 
believed  to  be  the  true  conception  of  the  universe.  We  do  not 
say  that  the  creed  of  the  theist  binds  him  to  precisely  this  view; 
it  is  impossible,  however,  for  any  theist  not  to  hold  that  each 
world  in  the  universe  is  related  to  every  other  world  as  a  product 
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of  the  same  creative  intelligence.  Nature  then  embraces  more 
than  man  and  the  comparatively  contracted  sphere  on  which  man 
has  been  placed  to  work  out  his  destiny.  It  may  be,  and  ought 
to  be,  extended  so  as  to  take  in  the  sum  total  of  created  being — 
suns,  planets,  moons  and  comets,  together  with  all  the  forms  of 
animal  and  intellectual  life  with  which  they  may  be  furnished. 
Thus  used,  it  covers  the  same  ground  as  the  created,  only  perhaps 
suggesting  a  little  more  clearly  and  distinctly  the  idea  of  the  con- 
catenated and^the  orderly. 

No  one  indeed  can  fully  explicate  the  contents  of  this  defini- 
tion of  nature.  Even  the  little  corner  of  the  universe  which  w^e 
call  earth  is  but  partly  known,  though  so  many  microscopic  eyes 
have  long  been  fixed  upon  it.  How^  much  less  then  may  we  ex- 
pect the  remote  stars  to  surrender  all  their  secrets  at  the  bidding 
of  the  telescope  and  the  spectroscope?  The  definition,  however, 
is  not  on  that  account  any  the  less  complete  and  satisfactory.  It 
is  rigidly  exact  and  comprehensive,  taking  in  the  whole  of  what  it 
claims  to  define  and  presenting  it  as  an  object  apprehensible  by 
thought,  though  the  compass  of  the  thing  itself  is  to  us  practically 
boundless. 

If  what  has  been  said  above  is  true — and  it  undoubtedly  is — 
there  is  no  difiiculty  in  determining  "how  mucii  is  contained,  in 
the  natural."  It  is  all,  in  the  way  of  activity  and  all  in  the  sliape 
of  effect^  that  has  ever  belonged,  and  that  now  belongs,  to  the  do- 
main of  nature  as  already  defined.  Whatever  may  be  the  number 
and  the  character  of  the  forces,  whether  material  or  immaterial, 
that  enter  into  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  they  are  all  strictly 
natural  forces;  and  whatever  these  forces,  acting  in  obedience  to 
the  laws  impressed  upon  them  when  they  were  created,  have  ef- 
fected in  the  past,  or  are  effecting  in  the  present,  must  in  like 
manner  be  referred  to  the  category  of  the  natural.  If  the  nebu- 
lar hypothesis  is  correct,  the  gradual  evolution  of  our  solar  system, 
and  of  all  other  solar  systems,  from  an  antecedent  chaotic  state,  in 
which  there  were  only  moving  atoms  and  their  properties,  was  a 
purely  natural  process.  If  geology  speaks  truly  wdien  it  affirms 
that  our  globe  became  fitted  for  its  occupancy,  even  by  vegetable 
life,  only  after  passing  through  a  preparatory  process  of  almost 
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fabulous  duration  and  through  the  agency  of  such  forces  as  heat 
and  water  and  the  atmosphere  and  the  earthquake,  this  preparatory 
process  was  wholly  a  natural  one.  If  the  Darwinian  hypothesis 
of  descent  with  modifications  gives  a  true  accomit  of  the  genesis  of 
species,  all  the  flora  and  all  the  fauna  of  earth  have  been  evolved 
from  a  few  primordial  germs  under  the  operation  of  forces  acting 
solely  under  the  direction  of  natural  law,  and  are  therefore  to  be 
classed  under  the  head  of  natural  products.  If  man,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  inventive  and  constructive  skill,  has  proiluced  instru- 
ments which  have  enlarged  his  power  over  mere  matter  to  an  ex- 
tent that  would  have  been  deemed  incredible  even  a  century  ago, 
it  has  been  nothing  more  than  one  part  of  nature  working  upon 
another  part  of  nature  and  producing  a  natural  effect.  I^ay,  if  a 
superhuman  intelligence,  inhabiting  another  world,  should  have 
access  to  our  globe,  and,  putting  forth  superhuman  strength, 
should  cause  a  great  wave  to  roll  in  upon  the  Eastern  shores  of 
the  United  States,  and  submerge  every  city  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  the  coast,  such  a  phenomenon  would  be  altogether  natural ; 
it  would  be  exhibiting,  only  on  a  larger  and  more  destructive  scale, 
yet  strictly  within  the  limits  of  nature,  that  which  always  takes 
place  when  a  heavy  and  long  continued  gale  blows  in  upon  the 
sea-board  from  the  ocean. 

Having  satisfactorily  ascertained  the  contents  of  nature  and 
the  natural,  we  can  readily  answer  the  question,  What  is  contained 
in  the  supernatural?  The  Duke  of  Argyll  quotes  M.  Guizot  as 
saying  that  "  God  is  the  supernatural  in  a  person."  If  we  view 
the  supreme  being  simply  as  discriminated  from,  and  sharply  con- 
trasted with,  nature,  the  great  Frenchman's  definition  of  God  is 
not  only  correct,  but  felicitously  expressed;  for  God  is  a  living, 
self-conscious  Spirit,  and  not  only  not  a  constituent  element  of 
nature,  as  created  intelligences  are,  but  altogether  distinct  from 
it  and  infinitely  above  it ;  so  inseparably  connected  with  it,  indeed, 
that  in  him  all  things  live  and  move  and  have  their  being,  and  yet 
in  no  sense  whatever  to  be  considered  a  part  of  it. 

If  "  God  is  the  supernatural  in  a  person,"  the  supernatural  in 
a  phenomenon  would  mark  the  phenomenon  as  one  that  did  not 
originate  in  the  operation  of  any  of  nature's  forces,  but  was  effected 
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solely  by  the  immediate  agency  of  the  divine  will.  If  the  natural 
is  the  product  of  nature,  in  all  her  amplitude,  as  already  indicated, 
working  under  the  guidance  of  laws  imposed  upon  her  in  the  be- 
ginning, the  supernatural  is  the  product  of  the  Omnipotent  Spirit 
working  independently  of  all  second  causes.  It  would  seem  to  be 
an  impropriety  of  speech  to  speak  of  creation  as  a  supernatural 
effect,  though  proceeding  directly  from  the  will  of  God;  for  the 
natural  and  the  supernatural  are  relative  and  antithetical,  and  exist- 
ence must  be4)redicable  of  both  before  either  can  properly  be  said 
to  exist.  But  if  the  universe  is  of  limited  extent,  and  there  are 
boundless  tracts  of  space  unoccupied  by  any  world,  it  would  be  just 
as  easy  for  the  inexhaustible  creative  resources  of  God  to  produce 
a  new  universe  as  it  was  for  him  to  call  the  present  one  into 
being ;  and  if  it  should  please  him  so  to  do,  the  new  product  would 
be  purely  supernatural,  because  it  would  be  an  effect  to  the  pro- 
duction of  which  nature  is  not  competent;  although  the  moment 
such  a  universe  appeared,  it  would  take  its  place  side  by  side  with 
the  present  universe  as  one  of  the  grand  divisions  of  nature. 
Whether  there  is  any  truth,  or  no  truth,  in  the  hypothesis  of  evol- 
ution as  an  attempt  to  explain  the  order  of  the  universe  and  the 
origin  of  species ;  if  nature  is  incapable  of  transforming  inorganic, 
dead  matter  into  organic,  living  forms;  if  no  conceivable  combi- 
nation of  her  forces,  with  billions  upon  billions  of  ages  in  which 
to  work,  can  succeed  in  evolving  life  out  of  death;  then  the 
first  appearance,  at  least,  of  life  upon  oar  planet  was  a  super- 
natural phenomenon.  Nay,  if  God,  by  an  immediate  act  of  his 
will  and  altogether  apart  from  the  employment  of  natural  means, 
has,  at  any  time  since  nature  began  to  be,  modified  her  original 
constitution  by  introducing  a  new  working  force  into  her  domain, 
that  causative  act  was  supernatural,  and  the  effect  of  it  a  super- 
natural effect,  although  the  new  force  at  once  fell  into  line  with 
the  order  of  things  about  it  and  thenceforth  wrought  in  obedience 
to  the  requirements  of  natural  law. 

Our  only  purpose  so  far  has  been  to  mark  off  sharply  the  lines 
of  separation  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  in  order 
that  the  two  may  be  accurately  discriminated  in  thought.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  help  us  to  determine  whether  any  supernatural 
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phenomenon  has  ever  occurred  or  not;  it  only  serves  to  set  in  a 
clear  liglit  what  it  is  that  theology  is  contending  for,  when  she  pro- 
claims that  the  supernatural  must  be  defended  against  all  attacks, 
whether  coming  from  avowed  enemies  or  led  by  pseudo-friends. 

We  are  not  yet,  however,  quite  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  miraculous.  We  must  tirst  answer  the  question, 
What  is  meant  by  the  uniformity  of  nature  ?  and  as  preliminary 
to  this,  another,  viz.,  What  is  to  be  understood  by  the  phrase 
"natural  law?"  "The  fundamental  conception  .of  law,"  says 
Drummond,  "is  an  ascertained  working  sequence  or  constant  order 
among  the  phenomena  of  nature.  This  impression  of  law  as  order 
it  is  important  to  receive  in  its  simplicity,  for  the  idea  is  often  cor- 
rupted by  having  attached  to  it  erroneous  views  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect. In  its  true  sense  natural  law  predicates  nothing  of  causes. 
The  laws  of  nature  are  simply  statements  of  the  orderly  condition, 
of  things  in  nature ;  what  is  found  in  nature  by  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  competent  observers  The  natural  laws  originate  no- 
thing, sustain  nothing;  tliey  are  merely  responsible  for  uniformity 
in  sustaining  what  has  been  originated  and  what  is  being  sustained. 
They  are  modes  of  operation,  therefore  not  operators;  processes, 
not  powers."  This  definition  is  luminous  and  eminently  satisfac- 
tory. It  covers  the  case  exactly,  neither  leaving  out  anything  in- 
trinsic, nor,  as  is  so  frequently  done,  introducing  an  extraneous  ele- 
ment into  the  generic  idea  of  law,  which  in  its  strictest  sense  is 
only  mandatory  and  regulative. 

When  it  is  said,  then,  by  the  scientist  that  nature  is  always  uni- 
form in  her  operations,  he  can  mean  nothing  more  than  that  all 
her  forces,  the  mightiest  and  the  least  alike,  act,  not  in  an  irregu- 
lar and  capricious  manner,  but  under  the  determination  of  fixed 
rules.  He  cannot  mean  that  these  operations  repeat  themselves  in 
unvarying,  constantly-recurring  cycles,  like  the  metonic  or  the  solar 
cycle,  for  this  is  palpably  untrue.  It  may  be  true  of  certain  grand 
phenomena  which  originate  in  causes  of  such  colossal  power  as  not 
to  be  appreciably  affected  in  their  action  by  any  of  the  changes 
that  are  continually  modifying  the  aspect  of  our  globe  and  the 
current  of  its  history.  It  may  be  true,  for  example,  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  bodies,  so  that  astronomers  can  tell  us,  with 
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absolute  certainty,  when  to  expect  a  solar  or  a  lunar  eclipse,  and 
when  to  look  for  the  next  transit  of  Venus,  and  wlien  the  moon 
will  be  in  apogee  or  in  perigee.  It  is  not  true,  however,  in  regard 
to  the  great  mass  of  phenomena  that  belong  to  terrestrial  nature. 
There  are  no  cycles  here  that  ate  not  more  or  less  indefinite,  both 
in  their  commencing  and  their  ending.  In  the  temperate  zones 
the  year  has  four  seasons ;  but  their  character  is  so  inconstant  as  to 
defy  calculation  beforehand  of  what  it  will  be.  It  does  not  follow, 
because  the  sun  at  the  summer  solstice  in  1886  occupied  the  same 
position  in  the  heavens  that  he  occupied  at  the  summer  solstice  in 
1887,  that  the  thermometer  registered  the  same  temperature  for 
the  solstitial  day  of  each  of  the  two  years.  No  meteorologist  can 
inform  the  farmer,  from  any  weather  tables  he  may  have  in  his 
possession,  when  to  fear  eitlier  floods  or  droughts.  The  great 
earthquake  which  visited  Charleston  in  1886  mustered  its  subter- 
ranean strength  in  secret;  and  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  which 
buried  Ilerculaneum  and  Pompeii  gave  those  fated  cities  no  warn- 
ing of  its  approach. 

Nay,  this  even  does  not  exhaust  the  case.  Not  only  are  the 
old  forces  of  nature  continually  entering  into  new  combinations 
and  surrounding  themselves  with  new  circumstances,  but  new 
fo^'ces  are  ever  being  introduced  into  her  domain  to  become  modi- 
fying factors  in  her  after  history.  Every  birth  of  a  human  being 
brings  a  new  will-power  upon  the  stage,  to  be  incorporated  as  a  new 
force  into  those  already  existing,  and  to  contribute  something, 
whether  little  or  much,  towards  making  the  subsequent  order  of 
nature  different  from  what  it  would  otherwise  be. 

It  is  manifest,  then,  that  the  uniformity  of  nature,  properly  in- 
terpreted, implies  only  this :  l.s-^.  That  so  far  as  science  can  discern, 
nature  seems  to  be  a  connected,  orderly  whole ;  and  %id^  That  the 
same  natural  causes,  in  the  same  collocation  and  with  the  same 
favorable  environment,  will,  if  undisturbed  by  the  presence  of  any 
other  cause,  invariably  give  birth  to  identically  the  same  effect. 
It  is  competent  for  science  to  say,  for  example,  that  when  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen  unite  chemically  in  certain  proportions  they  always 
form  water ;  that  the  attraction  of  gravity  is  always  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distance;  that  when  a  ray  of  light  im- 
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pinges  upon  a  reflecting  surface,  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to 
the  angle  of  reflection ;  and  that,  when  certain  conditions  of  tem- 
perature, air  currents,  barometric  pressure  and  atmospheric  mois- 
ture conspire,  rain  will  be  the  result.  Nay,  if  the  keen,  critical 
eye  of  science  shall  at  any  future  time  discover  the  presence  in 
nature  of  any  force  or  set  of  forces  not  now  known,  it  may  assume 
that  they  are  governed  in  their  operation  by  fixed  laws  and  ad- 
dress itself  to  the  task  of  ascertaining  them. 

In  the  sense  above  given  to  the  uniformity  of  nature,  science — 
as  that  particular  department  of  human  inquiry  which  concerns 
itself  exclusively  with  the  investigation  of  purely  natural  phe- 
nomena, and  with  the  effort  to  systematize  the  scattered  facts 
which  are  furnished  by  nature  and  reduce  them  to  order  and 
unity — must  adopt  it  as  a  prime  article  of  its  creed.  Not  only 
can  it  proceed  on  no  other  assumption,  if  it  is  to  exist  at  all ;  but 
the  assumption  is  shown  to  be  valid  by  induction  from  a  large 
number  of  particular  phenomena. 

Nor  has  theology  any  ground  of  quarrel  with  it  on  this  score. 
If  theology  claims  the  right  of  reverently  searching  that  book 
which  it  holds  to  be — and  for  good  reasons,  as  it  thinks — the  re- 
vealed will  of  God,  and  of  gathering  up  the  scattered  and  unsys- 
tematized truths  which  it  finds  lying  in  profusion  upon  its  pages 
and  concatenating  them  into  a  system,  a  body  of  divinity,  it  can- 
not look  suspiciousl}^  or  threateningly  upon  science  when  it  goes 
to  the  book  of  nature,  written  by  the  same  divine  hand,  and  en- 
deavors carefully  to  assort  its  multiform  phenomena  into  classes, 
and  formulate  the  general  laws  which  govern  the  operation  of  its 
forces.  The  procedure  in  both  cases  is  the  same ;  it  is  only  the 
material  on  which  they  work  that  is  not  the  same. 

But  theology  has  a  quarrel  with  science  nevertheless ;  we  mean 
skeptical  science,  of  course.  And  the  point  of  the  quarrel  is,  that 
science  puts  more  meaning  into  the  uniformity  of  nature  than  either 
its  own  necessities  require  or  the  ascertained  facts  of  the  case  war- 
rant. Theology  admits  that  nature  is  uniform  in  the  sense  that, 
exactly  the  same  conditions  being  given,  exactly  the  same  conse- 
quences will  follow,  and  is  willing  for  science  to  make  all  out  of 
this  concession  that  can  possibly  be  made  out  of  it.    But  how  can 
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anti-cliristian  science  justify  itself  in  the  assertion  that  nature's 
uniformity  is  of  such  an  inflexible,  cast-iron  kind  as  never  has  been 
deflected  from,  and  never  will  be  deflected  from?  Huxley  says: 
"It  is  even  more  certain," — more  certain,  namely  than  what  he 
had  afiirmed  in  the  immediately  preceding  sentence, — "  that  nature 
is  the  expression  of  a  definite  order  with  which  nothing  interferes." 
In  another  lecture  he  says:  "No  physical  geologist  now  dreams 
of  seeking,  outside  the  range  of  known  natural  causes,  for  the  ex- 
planation of  anything  that  happened  milHons  of  years  ago,  any 
more  than  he  would  be  guilty  of  the  like  absurdity  in  regard  to 
current  events.  The  effect  of  this  change  of  opinion  upon  biolo- 
gical speculation  is  obvious.  For,  if  there  liave  been  no  periodi- 
cal general  physical  catastrophes,  what  l)rought  about  the  assumed 
general  extinctions  and  re-creations  of  life  which  are  the  corres- 
ponding biological  catastrophes?  And,  if  no  such  interruptions 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  have  taken  place  in  the  organic 
any  more  than  in  the  inorganic  world,  what  alternative  is  there  to 
the  admission  of  evolution  ?"  Whatever  Professor  Huxley  may 
believe  as  to  the  origin  of  matter  and  the  origin  of  life,  as  the 
spokesman  of  the  infldel  science  of  the  day,  he  here  avows  it  to 
be  a  settled  conviction  of  the  scientific  world  that  for  millions  of 
years  there  has  been  no  supernatural  occurrence.  Now,  it  might 
have  been  admissible  for  him  to  affirm  that,  so  far  as  mere  science 
is  empowered  to  speak,  it  has  found  no  evidence  in  nature  that 
any  extraneous,  modifying  force  has  ever  been  introduced  into  her 
domain  and  aided  her  to  reach  her  present  stage  of  development. 
But  what  ground  does  the  uniformity  of  nature,  in  the  only  sense 
in  which  it  can  be  legitimately  held,  give  him  for  denying,  in  so 
unqualified  a  manner,  that  at  least  for  millions  of  years  the  divine 
will  has  not  so  much  as  once  interfered  to  give  a  different  color- 
ing to  nature  from  that  which  she  would  have  had  if  left  solely 
to  self -development  under  the  direction  of  natural  law?  Has 
science  scanned  all  times  and  all  worlds?  Has  it  covered  with  a 
microscopic  glass  that  lays  bare  all  secrets,  even  an  infinitesimal 
part  of  this  little  earth,  which  is  but  an  obscure  province  in  nature's 
vast  empire  ?  Did  it  witness  the  evolution  of  the  universe  from  star- 
dust  ?    Was  it  present  when  the  first  and  the  lowest  form  of  life 
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appeared  on  our  globe  ?  Has  it  gone  down  into  the  secret  abode 
of  the  earthquake,  or  searched  the  dark  chambers  where  the  titanic 
might  of  the  volcano  lies  dormant  ?  Moreover,  why  might  not  the 
supernatural  be  at  work  under  the  very  eyes  of  science,  and  yet 
escape  detection  ?  If  the  will  of  man  can  introduce  phenomena 
into  material  nature,  which  confessedly  do  no  violence  to  her  order, 
but  at  once  enter  into  harmonious  relation  with  all  other  pheno- 
mena, may  not  the  will  of  God,  acting  upon  nature  from  without 
at  different  times  in  the  past,  have  modified  her  order  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  yet  have  left  her  as  orderly,  as  natural,  as  she  was  be- 
fore such  interference  ?  It  is  the  baldest  and  most  groundless  of 
assertions,  then,  for  science  to  say  that  the  order  of  nature  has 
never  been  modified  by  the  introduction  of  new  forces  from  with- 
out into  her  corps  of  regularly  working  forces.  And  if  theology 
is  to  preserve  its  distinctive  character,  it  must  continue  to  join 
issue  with  skeptical  science  upon  this  point. 

And  just  here  it  seems  proper  to  advert  to  an  unwarrantable 
and  dangerous  concession  which  has  been  made  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  and  others  to  the  imperious  demands  of  skeptical  science 
and  rationalistic  theology,  though  in  so  doing  we  shall  have  to  an- 
ticipate conclusions  hereafter  to  be  established.  We  question 
neither  tlie  honesty  nor  the  motives  of  tlie  pronounced  and  pro- 
found christian  thinkers  to  whom  we  refer.  At  the  same  time  we 
cannot  but  hold  that  they  have  committed  a  mistake  which  aims 
a  deadly  blow  at  the  supernatural  character  of  our  holy  religion. 
In  their  desire  to  go  as  far  as  possible  towards  conciliating  that 
phase  of  anti-christian  sentiment  which  is  indissolubly  wedded  to 
the  uniformitarian  view  of  nature  and  scouts  the  idea  of  the  su- 
pernatural, they  have  eliminated  from  the  niiracle  that  which  is 
its  very  essence.  Now,  conciliation  is  a  good  thing  if  it  proceeds 
upon  good  grounds;  but  if  it  is  to  be  secured  only  by  sacrificing 
the  truth,  better,  a  thousand  times  better,  the  alternative  of  war  to 
the  knife.  As  illustrating  the  correctness  of  the  statement  that 
the  distinctive  element  in  the  miraculous  has  sometimes  been  sur- 
rendered by  christian  men,  we  subjoin  the  following  from  "The 
Keign  of  Law " :  "  Mr.  Mansel,  in  his  Essay  on  Miracles,  adopts 
the  word  'superhuman'  as  the  most  accurate  expression  of  his 
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meaning.  He  says:  'A  superhuman  autliority  needs  to  be  sub- 
stantiated by  superhuman  evidence ;  and  what  is  superkuman  is 
miraculous.''  It  is  important  to  observe  that  this  definition  .  .  . 
does  not  involve  the  exercise  of  will  without  the  use  of  means.  It 
does  not  imply  any  exception  to  the  great  law  of  causation.  It 
does  not  involve,  therefore,  that  idea  which  appears  to  many  so 
difficult  of  conception.  It  simply  supposes,  without  any  attempt 
to  fathom  the  relation  in  which  God  stands  to  his  own  ^  laws,'  that 
out  of  his  infinite  knowledge  of  those  laws,  or  of  his  infinite  power 
of  making  them  the  instruments  of  his  will,  he  may  and  he  does 
use  them  for  extraordinary  indications  of  his  presence."  We  shall 
see  at  the  proper  time  that  the  miraculous  is  superhuman  ;  but  is 
the  converse  of  this  proposition  true  ?  Is  all  that  is  superhuman 
necessarily  miraculous  %  It  is  certainly  conceivable  that  a  created 
intelligence,  higher  than  man,  and  possessed  not  only  of  a  larger 
acquaintance  with  material  nature,  but  of  greater  power  over  it 
than  man,  might,  in  the  use  of  purely  natural  means,  effect  results 
to  the  production  of  which  man  is  not  competent.  But  although 
extraordinary,  wonderful,  superhuman^  would  they  be  miracu- 
lous ?  Would  they  be  "  extraordinary  indications  of  God's  pres- 
ence?" Would  they  serve  to  discriminate  and  authenticate  a  di- 
vine revelation  ?  These  questions  Dean  Mansel  answers  in  the 
affirmative,  if  he  employs  the  term  "  superhuman  "  in  the  strict 
meaning  of  the  word.  But  allow  him,  in  using  it,  the  latitude 
which  the  Duke  of  Argyll  allows  him,  does  his  position  even  then 
satisfy  the  demands  of  scriptural  theology  ?  Theology  holds,  and 
holds  rightly,  that  God,  though  always  above  nature,  is  never  to  be 
dissociated  from  it  or  any  of  its  operations ;  so  that  what  we  call 
ordinar}^,  natural  phenomena  are  nothing  more  than  indications  of 
his  presence  and  expressions  of  his  will.  Does  the  miracle  belong 
to  this  class  of  phenomena  ?  Do  we  exhaust  its  meaning  when  we 
assign  it  to  the  category  of  effects  produced  by  the  will  of  God 
working,  not  immediately  and  in  a  unique  manner,  but  altogether 
along  the  line  of  fixed  and  unchangeable  natural  law  ?  If  we  do, 
as  Mansel,  interpreted  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  says  that  we  do, 
then  the  miraculous  is  only  the  natural  in  an  unusual  form  ;  it  has 
nothing  to  differentiate  it  from  the  ordinary  works  of  Providence 
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but  the  fact  of  its  inifrequent  occurrence.  It  is  as  wholly  within 
the  realm  of  nature  as  the  rising  of  vapor  to  form  the  clouds  or 
the  outburst  of  an  earthquake. 

The  above  view,  which  we  cannot  but  regard  as  altogether 
erroneous,  commands  the  full  approval  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 
"There  is  nothing,"  he  says,  "in  religion  incompatible  with  the 
belief  that  all  exercises  of  God's  power,  whether  ordinary  or  ex- 
traordinary, are  effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  means, 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  instrumentality  of  natural  laws  brought  out, 
as  it  were,  and  used  for  a  divine  purpose.  To  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  miracles,  we  must  indeed  believe  in  the  superhuman  and 
in  the  supermaterial.  But  both  these  are  familiar  facts  in  nature. 
We  must  believe  also  in  a  supreme  will  and  a  supreme  intelli- 
gence; but  this  our  own  will  and  our  own  intelligence  not  only 
enable  us  to  conceive  of,  but  compel  us  to  recognize  in  the  whole 
laws  and  economy  of  nature.  Her  whole  aspect  'answers  intelli- 
gently to  our  intelligence — mind  responding  to  mind  as  in  a  glass.' 
Once  admit  that  there  is  a  being  who,  irrespective  of  any  theory 
as  to  the  relation  in  which  the  laws  of  nature  stand  to  his  will, 
has  at  least  an  infinite  knowledge  of  those  laws,  and  an  infinite 
power  of  putting  them  to  use,  these  miracles  lose  every  element 
of  inconceivability."  He  goes  on  to  say:  "This  view  of  miracles 
is  well  expressed  by  Principal  Tullocli :  '  The  stoutest  advocate 
of  interference  can  mean  nothing  more  than  that  the  supreme  will 
has  so  moved  the  hidden  springs  of  nature  that  a  new  issue  arises 
on  given  circumstances.  The  ordinary  issue  is  supplanted  by  a 
higher  issue  The  essential  facts  before  us  are  a  certain  set  of 
phenomena,  and  a  higher  will  moving  them.  How  moving  them? 
is  a  question  for  human  definition.  .  .  .  Yet  when  we  reflect  that 
this  higher  will  is  everywhere  reason  and  wisdom,  it  seems  a  juster 
as  well  as  a  more  comprehensive  view  to  regard  it  as  operating  by 
subordination  and  evolution  rather  than  by  'interference'  or  'viola- 
tion.' According  to  this  view  the  idea  of  law  is  so  far  from  being 
contravened  by  the  christian  miracles,  that  it  is  taken  up  by  them 
and  made  their  very  basis.' " 

The  same  vicious  principle  pervades  all  the  foregoing  explica- 
tions of  the  miraculous.    In  seeking  to  remove  the  prejudices  of 
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anti-christian  thought  and  conciliate  its  favor,  they  leave  our  reli- 
gion the  miraculous  only  in  name.  Under  the  manipulation  of 
Mansel,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Principal  Tulloch,  the  essence  of 
the  idea  vanishes.  The  miracle  is  no  longer  both  an  extraordinary 
and  a  supernatural  occurrence,  as  we  have  been  taught  to  believe 
that  it  is,  but  only  an  extraordinary  natural  phenomenon  ;  unusual 
indeed,  and  therefore  wonderful,  yet  proceeding  from  the  will  of 
God  in  precisely  the  same  way  that  all  other  operations  of  nature 
proceed  from  it.  That  this  view  of  the  miracle  is  radically  wrong 
can,  we  think,  be  easily  shown  by  appealing  to  the  Scriptures. 

Trench  says:  Every  discussion  about  a  thing  will  best  pro- 
ceed from  an  investigation  of  the  name  or  names  which  it  bears; 
for  the  name  ever  seizes  and  presents  the  most  distinctive  features 
of  the  thing.  In  the  name  we  have  the  true  declaration  of  the 
innermost  nature  of  the  thing ;  we  have  a  witness  to  that  which 
the  universal  sense  of  men,  finding  its  utterance  in  language,  has 
ever  felt  thus  to  lie  at  its  heart ;  and  if  we  would  learn  to  know 
the  thing,  we  must  start  with  seeking  accurately  to  know  the  name 
which  it  bears.  In  the  discussion  [of  miracles]  upon  which  we 
are  now  entering,  the  names  are  manifold.  .  .  .  Each  of  tliese  will 
embody  a  portion  of  the  essential  qualities  of  [the  miracle],  will 
present  it  upon  a  single  side;  and  not  from  the  exclusive  contem- 
plation of  any  one,  but  only  of  these  altogether,  will  any  adequate 
apprehension  of  that  which  we  desire  to  know  be  obtained."  We 
admit  that  the  name  of  a  thing  is  often  significant,  but  we  shall 
seek  in  vain  to  discover  the  really  distinctive  nature  of  the  mirac- 
ulous from  any  or  from  all  of  the  names  which  it  bears  in  the 
Bible.  We  grant  that,  as  "  wonders,"  those  phenomena  which  we 
call  miracles  indicate  the  astonishment  excited  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  witnessed  them ;  that  as  "  signs,"  they  were  supposed 
and  designed  to  possess  an  evidential  value;  and  that  as  "powers" 
or  "  mighty  works,"  they  marked  the  presence  of  some  extraordi- 
nary agent  and  the  forth-putting  of  some  extraordinary  energy. 
Neither,  however,  in  any  one  of  what  may  be  termed  these  dis- 
jointed and  fragmentary  views  of  the  miracle,  nor  in  all  of  them 
combined,  do  we  find  the  thing  itself  laid  bare  and  fully  exhibited. 
It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  miracle  had  a  moral  purpose,  and 
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awakened  wonder,  and  was  a  mighty  work.  Bui  in  saying  this, 
have  we  defined  it  ?  liave  we  so  marked  it  off  from  every  other 
mighty  work,  that  it  stands  outlined  before  thought  as  clear  and 
sharply  cut  as  a  mountain  peak  upon  the  background  of  a  crystal 
sky  ?  Unquestionably  we  have  not.  We  have  only  been  playing 
about  the  surface.  We  must  go  deeper  if  we  would  uncover  its 
heart.  We  must  take  it  as  it  is  given  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
subject  it  to  a  process  of  rigid,  dispassionate  analysis,  if  we  wish 
to  know  what  is  its  essence.  This  method  of  procedure  is  the 
only  scientific  one,  and  hence  the  only  one  that  will  yield  us  what 
we  are  in  quest  of. 

The  first  miracle  we  examine  is  that  of  Christ's  walking  on 
the  sea.  The  scene  here  presented  is  that  of  a  human  figure  mov- 
ing forward,  in  the  face  of  a  strong  wind,  upon  the  heaving  bosom 
of  Gennesaret,  as  naturally  and  as  easily  as  if  it  had  been  an  undu- 
lating pavement  of  marble.  This  is  all  that  is  discoverable  by 
sense.    How  are  we  to  explain  it? 

1.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  this  ''wonder"  involved  the 
violation  or  suspension  of  any  law  of  nature.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity for  resorting  to  such  an  extreme  supposition.  The  laws  of 
nature  are  inviolable.  Its  forces  are  always  operative,  and  opera- 
tive along  an  invariable  line  and  in  a  fixed  ratio  to  their  divinely- 
given  intensity.  Identically  the  same  result  will  always  issue  from 
the  same  environment  and  the  same  collocation  of  causes.  In  the 
instance  under  review  the  only  law  that  could  possibly  have  been 
violated  is  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  the  only  force  whose  activ- 
ity could  possibly  have  been  suspended  is  that  of  gravity.  But 
did  either  of  these  happen  in  the  case  of  the  disciples,  whose  little 
boat,  urged  by  their  stalwart  arms,  was  just  as  truly  bearing  them 
over  the  foaming  tide  of  the  lake  as  the  Master's  feet  were  bear- 
ing him  over  the  same  sheet  of  water  ?  Or  does  either  of  these 
happen  now  when  an  adept  in  the  art  of  swimming  keeps  himself 
afloat  for  hours?  As  little  was  gravity  set  aside  in  the  phenome- 
non before  us.  It  was  at  work  all  the  while,  and  precisely  to  the 
same  extent  that  it  is  at  work  to-day  when  a  suicide  flings  himself 
into  a  well,  or  a  sailor  is  washed  overboard  in  a  storm.  Its  normal 
effect  was  prevented  simply  by  the  introduction  of  a  higher  and 
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more  powerful  counteracting  force.  We  can  overcome  gravity, 
and  the  commerce  of  the  world  is  continually  doing  it ;  we  do  it, 
however,  by  using  expedients  which  are  furnished  by  nature  itself, 
and  which,  from  observation  and  experiment,  we  know  to  be  ef- 
fective. When  Jesus  walked  upon  the  sea  he  did  precisely  the 
same  thing,  only  he  did  not  employ  any  of  the  artificial  contriv- 
ances for  counterposing  gravity  to  which  we  are  under  the  neces- 
sity of  resorting  under  similar  circumstances.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
gravity  was  just  as  active  in  the  unique  case  we  are  considering, 
as  it  is  on  the  high  seas  upon  the  ironclads  of  Great  Britain  or 
the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States. 

2.  It  is  equally  incorrect  to  say  that  our  Lord's  walking  upon 
the  sea  was  a  natural  plienomenon.  His  body  had  volume  and 
weight,  and,  in  its  relation  to  the  material  system  of  which  it 
formed  a  part,  was  subject  to  the  same  conditions  that  bind  other 
human  bodies  in  their  relation  to  the  physical  world.  Its  specific 
gravity  was  greater  than  that  of  water,  and  the  force  of  gravity 
was  not  suspended,  but  on  the  contrary  was  all  the  while  in  opera- 
tion, tending,  by  a  law  which  admits  of  no  variation,  to  drag  it 
down  and  submerge  it.  And  yet,  in  defiance  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  inexorable  requirements  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
without  calling  in  the  aid  of  any  muscular  effort  like  that  which 
is  put  forth  in  swimming,  that  body  not  only  kept  itself  erect  for 
several  hours  on  the  surface  of  the  waves,  but  advanced  over  the 
lake  more  rapidly  even  than  the  disciples  laboring  to  weariness  at 
the  oars.  Such  a  result  nature  was  incompetent  to  bring  about. 
She  has  no  power  to  infringe  her  established  order.  She  cannot 
deviate  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  line  of  procedure  marked  out  for 
her  in  the  beginning  by  the  creative  will.  If  she  works  at  all,  she 
must  work  strictly  within  the  limits  prescribed  for  her  by  the  sov- 
ereign ruler  of  the  universe.  Accordingly,  if  no  counteracting 
agency  stronger  than  that  of  mere  nature  had  been  introduced, 
the  uniformity  which,  as  defined  and  set  forth  in  a  previous  part 
of  this  article,  is  always  characteristic  of  her,  would  have  required 
the  Saviour's  body  to  sink :  the  attempt  to  walk  upon  the  sea 
would  have  proved  as  disastrous  an  experiment  as  Simon  Peter's 
threatened  to  be. 
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It  may  be  objected  that  the  proof  of  onr  thesis  is  not  complete, 
because  we  have  taken  too  contracted  a  view  of  nature.  We  may 
be  reminded  that  the  position  contended  for  in  this  essay,  and  con- 
sidered to  be  satisfactorily  establislied,  is,  that  nature  is  co-exten- 
sive with  creation,  and  a  natural  phenomenon  synonymous  with 
whatever  is  effected  by  second  causes.  If  therefore  we  should 
suppose  angelic  agency  to  have  interposed  in  the  instance  before 
us,  would  not  such  agency  be  abundantly  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  miracle  ?  And  if  it  would,  then  the  occurrence,  although  ex- 
traordinary and  astounding,  would  belong  to  the  category  of  the 
natural. 

We  affirm  by  way  of  reply,  that  no  created  being  is  competent 
to  oppose  any  natural  force  and  practically  make  it  nugatory  ex- 
cept through  the  instrumentality  of  some  other  natural  force.  If 
any  physical  cause  does  not  produce  its  proper  effect  when  the 
surroundings  are  favorable — supposing  natural  agency  only  to  be 
present — it  is  only  because  a  stronger  physical  cause  has  some 
how  been  brought  in  to  oppose  it.  Neither  the  instinct  of  the 
lower  animals  nor  the  will  of  rational  creatures  is  alone  sufficient 
to  modify  nature.  A  beaver  that  is  without  tail  and  teeth  may 
have  all  the  innate  tendencies  that  are  common  to  other  beavers, 
but  it  will  never  succeed  in  building  a  dam.  The  instinct  of  the 
eagle  might  prompt  it  to  attempt  flight,  but  it  would  never  rise 
more  than  a  few  feet  above  the  surface  if  the  great  strength  of  its 
pectoral  muscles,  the  shape  and  structure  of  its  wings,  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  air  and  the  force  of  gravity,  did  not  all  act  in  unison 
to  lift  it  above  the  earth  and  bear  it  forward  along  its  aerial  path. 
And  although  the  mastery  which  man  has  acquired  over  material  na- 
ture is  food  for  ever-increasing  wonder,  it  has  been  obtained,  not  by 
direct  command  of  what  lies  without  him,  but  solely  through  the 
skill  which  often  repeated  experiments  have  given  him  in  manipu- 
lating the  forces  which  he  has  discovered.  The  same  law  applies 
to  created  intelligences  of  the  highest  order.  Even  the  archangel 
himself  cannot  override  natural  law  by  a  mere  act  of  will.  Ana- 
logical reasoning  justifies  this  conclusion.  If  nature,  so  far  as  we 
know  it,  does  not  furnish  a  single  instance  in  which  the  creature 
has  succeeded  in  modifying  the  normal  operations  of  physical  force 
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except  by  introducing  the  counteractive  agency  of  some  other 
physical  force,  analogy  warrants  the  conclusion  that  no  other 
method  of  working  is  possible  to  the  creature.  This  is  not  the 
same  as  saying  that  pure  spirit  may  not  act  immediately  upon 
matter.  We  know  that  it  can.  Every  voluntary  movement  of 
the  body  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  human  will  directly  upon  the 
motor  nerves,  and  through  them  upon  the  muscles.  And  if  angels 
did  not  some  how  possess  the  same  power;,  we  could  not  conceive 
it  possible  for  them  to  be  "  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  min- 
ister for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation."  What  we  claim, 
and  claim  to  be  settled  by  analogy,  is  that  even  an  angel,  with  all 
his  superhuman  powers,  is  not  able  to  work  directly  against  nature, 
and  in  this  way  counteract  one  of  her  well-ascertained  laws. 

But  we  do  not  depend  upon  analogy  alone  to  substantiate  this 
view.  If  the  opposite  view  were  correct,  it  would  imply  that  a 
being,  who  is  himself  but  an  integral  part  of  a  great  system,  can 
transcend  the  system  to  which  he  belongs;  and  to  our  mind  this 
is  inconceivable.  If,  for  example,  the  archangel,  by  the  mere  ex- 
ercise of  his  will,  could  make  one  natural  law  practically  inopera- 
tive, there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  he  could  not  so  handle  any 
other  natural  law,  or,  for  that  matter,  an  indefinite  number  of 
natural  laws  at  the  same  time.  But  wherein  then  would  he  differ 
from  the  uncreated  author  of  the  universe  ?  The  exercise  of  such 
a  power  would  carry  with  it  the  implication  of  a  sovereignty  that 
belongs  only  to  God. 

We  conclude  then  that  every  created  being  is  so  hedged  about 
by  limitations  which  he  cannot  pass,  that  the  miracle  of  Christ's 
walking  on  the  sea  cannot  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis  of 
angelic  agency. 

As  little  can  it  be  reduced  to  an  extraordinary  phenomenon 
effected  by  the  divine  will  in  the  use  of  means,  as  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  and  his  school  would  have  us  believe.  That  is  to  say,  it 
cannot  have  been  simply  an  extraordinary  work  of  Providence. 
Such  a  view  is  untenable,  not  only  because  there  is  no  proof  to  be 
alleged  in  favor  of  it,  but  because  all  the  evidence  is  against  it.  If 
the  occurrence  was  wholly  natural— wrought  by  God  through  natu- 
ral instrumentalities — wliere  were  they,  and  what  were  they  ?  We 
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know  beyond  a  donbt  that  gravity  was  there ;  and  that,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  requirements  of  the  law  which  always  governs  its  ac- 
tion under  such  circumstances,  the  body  of  Jesus  would  have  inevi- 
tably sunk  to  the  bottom  of  Gennesaret,  if  some  superior  counter- 
working force  had  not  also  been  present.  If  that  force,  however, 
was  a  natural  one,  tlie  narrative  does  not  intimate  the  fact.  Nay, 
search  as  we  may,  we  fail  to  discover  it.  It  certainly  was  not  one 
of  the  forces  ordinarily  operative  in  that  locality :  for  never  before 
had  it  given  any  indication  of  its  presence,  nor  has  it  ever  done  it 
since.  It  was  a  singular  kind  of  force,  then,  to  have  been  evoked 
into  activity  but  once  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  truth  is, 
no  such  foi'ce  was  there,  either  dormant  for  thousands  of  years 
or  introduced  then  for  the  first  time  to  serve  a  specific  purpose. 
Its  existence  is  purely  hypothetical,  and  philosophically  unneces- 
sary. The  exigencies  of  the  case  do  not  require  it.  It  is  assumed 
only  to  bolster  up  a  theory  devised  to  conciliate  anti-christian 
thought.  So  far  as  mere  nature  is  concerned,  there  was  no  force 
within  her  reach  that  could  possibly  have  counteracted  gravity. 
And  yet  gravity  was  counteracted.  The  inference,  then,  is  irre- 
sistible, that  it  was  done  not  by  the  natural^  but  by  the  super- 
natural;  not  by  the  will  of  God  acting  mediately,  ljut  by  the  will 
of  God  acting  immediately.  No  other  explanation  of  the  miracle 
is  admissible.  It  is  either  altogether  mythical  and  to  be  discredited, 
or  altogether  supernatual  and  to  be  received  as  a  historical 
verity. 

We  proceed  next  to  consider  the  record  found  in  verses  16-21, 
of  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Matthew.  The  evangelist  there  states 
that,  upon  being  blessed  and  broken  by  Jesus,  five  loaves  and  two 
fishes  not  only  satisfied  the  hunger  of  five  thousand  men  and  a  num- 
ber of  women  and  children,  but  furnished  surplus  food  enough  to 
fill  twelve  baskets. 

In  this  astounding  phenomenon  no  violence  was  done  to  the  con- 
stitution of  nature.  Not  one  of  her  laws  was  contravened.  Up 
to  the  point  where  Jesus  interposed,  every  one  of  the  processes  by 
which,  when  left  to  her  own  resources,  she  provides  man  with  his 
daily  bread,  had  been  successively  completed.  The  seed  had  been 
sown,  had  gone  through  all  the  preliminary  stages  of  growth,  and 
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in  due  time  had  ripened  for  the  sickle.  The  sheaves  had  been 
threshed.  The  grain  had  been  converted  into  flour,  and  the  flour 
into  bread.  The  flsh  had  obeyed  the  laws  which  govern  the  origin 
and  development  of  piscatory  life,  and  had  been  caught  and  dressed 
and  prepared  for  the  table  in  the  usual  way.  Nature  had  been 
allowed  to  work  unimpeded  along  her  own  line,  and  had  done  her 
work  successfully. 

But  she  could  not  advance  a  step  farther.  She  had  no  au- 
thority and  no  power  to  invade  her  own  order  and  transcend  her 
fixed  limits.  She  might  have  distributed  what  she  had  as  far  as  it 
would  have  gone ;  but  she  was  not  in  possession  of  any  reserved 
and  unused  activities  that  would  have  enabled  her  to  fill  more  than 
five  thousand  famished  mouths,  when  the  contents  of  her  larder 
consisted  of  but  five  loaves  and  two  small  fished.  If  a  millennium 
had  been  given  her  in  which  to  make  the  experiment,  she  would 
have  failed.  Much  less  could  she  have  taken  dead  matter  and  in 
a  few  hours  at  furthest  have  enlarged  its  original  bulk  more  than 
a  thousand  fold.  She  knows  nothing  of  reconstruction  and  mul- 
tiplication out  of  death,  which  is  the  supreme  fact  before  us.  If 
dead  organic  matter  is  all  that  she  has  to  act  upon,  the  invariable 
result  will  be  corruption  and  disintegration.  That  life  only  is 
generative,  and  generative  only  of  life,  is  one  of  the  most  conclu- 
sively established  laws  of  biology.  When,  therefore,  death  seems 
to  have  become  a  generator,  and  that  upon  a  startling  scale,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  we  cannot  but  con- 
clude that  some  force  has  been  called  in  superior  to  any  which 
mere  nature  is  capable  of  supplying. 

The  validity  of  this  conclusion  will  be  questioned  only  by  those 
who  are  disposed  to  regard  the  miraculous  as  simply  the  extraor- 
dinary. This  class  of  thinkers,  however,  will  not  accept  it.  They 
will  admit,  indeed,  that  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  was  a 
work  of  divine  power,  and  also  that  it  lay  outside  the  circle  of  or- 
dinary providences.  But  where  is  the  necessity,  they  will  urge, 
for  God  to  have  wrought  independently  of  means,  as  we  hold  that 
he  did,  when  he  not  only  possesses  infinite  knowledge  of  nature 
and  her  laws,  but  has  infinite  command  over  them  ?  Why  resort 
to  the  hypothesis  of  an  abnormal  method  of  working  on  the  part 
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of  God,  when  his  normal  method  of  working  will  satisfy  all  the 
demands  of  the  case? 

But  the  trouble  is,  it  will  not.  The  only  rationale  of  the 
miracle  in  question  is  that  it  was  performed  by  God  supernatu- 
rally,  immediately,  with  no  instrumentality  whatever  between  his 
omnipotent  will  and  the  dead  matter  on  which  it  operated.  We 
concede,  of  course,  that  God's  knowledge  of  nature  and  her  laws 
is  absolute;  at  the  same  time  it  is  indisputable  that,  as  long  as  he 
confines  himself  to  the  employment  of  second  causes  for  effecting 
his  purposes,  his  operations  are  determined  and  strictly  limited  by 
the  nature  of  those  causes.  They  are  determinate  causes.  They 
have  a  definite  number  of  properties  which  fix  the  nature,  the  di- 
rection and  the  measure  of  their  activities,  which  determine,  in  a 
word,  the  extent  to  which  the  Creator  can  utilize  them.  This 
being  unquestionable,  it  follows  that  if  Clirist  had  attempted  by 
any  natural  process  to  multiply  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  into  food 
enough  for  five  thousand  men,  he  would  not  have  succeeded  in 
doing  it.  The  attempt  would  have  been  abortive,  not  because  the 
will  of  Christ  was  less  than  omnipotent,  but  because  the  conditions 
necessary  to  success,  according  to  the  hypothesis  under  review, 
were  not  present. 

It  may  be  said,  by  way  of  rejoinder,  that  the  last  assertion  is 
entirely  gratuitous,  and  that  the  conclusion  which  is  based  upon  it 
is  consequently  without  support.  It  may  be  asked.  How  do  we 
know  that  certain  occult  forces  of  nature  were  not  present,  need- 
ing only  the  will  of  Jesus  to  call  them  into  action  and  make  them 
effective,  as  instruments,  in  performing  the  miracle  ?  For  one 
thing,  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  believing  that  there 
were  any  such  forces  available.  The  narrative  of  the  evangelist 
gives  no  evidence  of  their  existence.  Besides,  if  they  were  then 
present  in  nature,  they  must  have  belonged  to  her  from  the  begin- 
ning. They  must  have  been  a  part  of  her  regularly  working  force 
from  the  day  when  she  received  her  constitution  from  the  Creator. 
That  is  to  say,  nature  must  always  have  been  competent,  under  a 
given  set  of  circumstances,  to  effect  just  such  phenomena  as  the 
one  which  is  now  under  examination;  for  nothing  is  more  certain, 
as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  emphasize,  than  that  the  same 
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juxtaposition  of  causes,  when  undisturbed  by  the  presence  of  any 
other  force,  will  issue  in  the  same  result.  But  an  occurrence  like 
that  which  is  presented  by  the  miracle  under  consideration  has 
seldom  been  seen.  So  far  as  we  know,  it  has  not  happened  half  a 
dozen  times  since  the  dawn  of  human  history.  But  two  prophets 
of  the  Old  Dispensation  wrought  similar  miracles.  During  the 
long  centuries  which  intervened  between  them  and  Jesus,  although 
the  food-supply  was  often  meagre,  not  an  instance  is  on  record  in 
which  nature  consented  to  furnish  it  except  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Now,  we  submit  it  to  the  judgment  of  any  sane  mind  to  say 
whether  five  examples,  occurring  at  irregular  intervals  of  time  and 
with  apparently  no  causal  connection  between  them,  justify  us  in 
referring  them  to  the  operation  of  law  ?  We  confess  tliat  we  can- 
not drive  our  faith,  under  the  whip  and  spur  of  any  seeming  exigency, 
to  so  startling  a  conclusion.  We  cannot  command  the  I'ash  au- 
dacity which  is  necessary  in  order  to  believe  that  we  are  face  to 
face  with  the  reign  of  natural  law,  when  we  see  Jesus  go  on  di- 
viding a  small  quantity  of  food  until  it  suffices  to  appease  the  hun- 
ger of  a  vast  multitude.  We  are  constrained  to  accept  the  phe- 
nomenon as  altogether  supernatural,  as  wholly  the  effect  of  an 
omnipotent  will  working  upon  nature  independently  of  means. 
We  cannot  but  regard  it  as  of  the  same  character  as  the  formation 
of  Eve  out  of  the  body  of  Adam.  The  miracle  was  essentially  a 
creative  work,  whether  wholly  out  of  nothing  or  out  of  previously 
existing  matter  cannot  positively  be  determined. 

The  resuscitation  of  Lazarus  is  the  next  and  the  last  miracle 
that  we  shall  notice.  Whether  his  body,  which  had  been  buried 
four  days  when  Jesus  stood  by  his  sepulchre,  had  already  begun 
to  undergo  putrefaction,  or  the  tendency  to  decay  had  been  held 
in  abeyance  by  the  operation  of  some  cause  or  causes  of  which  we 
are  ignorant,  the  evangelist  does  not  state,  and  is  altogether  im- 
material. The  undeniable  facts  are  that  he  had  sickened  and  died 
in  spite  of  all  the  remedies  employed  for  his  recovery,  and  been 
laid  away  under  the  full  sway  of  death  and  all  the  disintegrating 
forces  which  belong  to  death.  It  was  in  this  state  that  Jesus 
found  him,  and  it  was  out  of  this  state  that  J esus,  through  no  per- 
ceptible instrumentality  but  a  mere  word  of  command,  called  him 
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back  to  life.  "  He  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Lazarus,  come  forth. 
And  he  that  was  dead  came  forth." 

It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  any  rational  ingenuity  can  assign 
such  a  phenomenon  to  the  category  of  the  natural.  We  hold,  of 
course,  tliat  it  cannot  have  been  due  to  a  violation  of  nature ;  for 
the  only  uniformity  of  nature  which  we  are  warranted  in  contend- 
ing for,  is  that  which  allows  the  normal  operation  of  a  certain  set 
of  forces  to  be  practically  nullified  by  tlie  introduction  of  a  more 
powerful  opposing  force.  But  that  it  was  natural,  in  any  of  the 
senses  attached  to  that  word,  we  emphatically  deny,  and  we  base 
our  denial  upon  the  following  propositions: 

1.  No  fact  is  more  univg^'sally  recognized  as  indisputable  than 
the  fact  that  nature  cannot  evolve  life  out  of  death.  There  is  no- 
such  thing  known  to  science  as  spontaneous  generation.  Even 
agnosticism  itself  is  forced  to  the  reluctant  admission  that,  consti- 
tuted as  nature  now  is,  not  even  the  most  elementary  living  struc- 
ture ever  emerges  from  tlie  womb  of  death.  Much  less  can  nature 
take  a  corpse  and  reanimate  it,  and  set  its  complex  machinery  to 
work  again,  each  organ  instinct  with  its  appropriate  vital  energy, 
and  discharging  its  proper  functions  as  regularly  and  perfectly  as 
if  it  had  never  lost  its  life-force. 

2.  No  conviction  is  better  grounded  than  that  the  only  issue  of 
death  is  decay  and  dissolution,  whenever  it  acts  upon  organic  mat- 
ter along  the  line  of  natural  law.  It  is  forced  upon  us  alike  by 
the  fossil  remains  of  the  different  geological  eras  and  by  the  whole 
vegetable  and  animal  world  from  the  Adamic  creation  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 

3.  The  Scriptures  enforce  a  belief,  not  only  in  the  existence  of 
the  soul  as  a  spiritual  entity,  but  in  its  existence  as  a  conscious 
thinking  subject  when  separated  from  the  body  by  death;  so  that 
the  problem  before  us  is  not  simply  to  account  for  the  revivifica- 
tion of  Lazarus,  but  to  explain  how  it  was  that  his  spirit  was  re- 
introduced into  its  old  abode  and  the  normal  relation  between  the 
two  reestablished. 

4.  "By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin; 
and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned."  From 
this  law  there  is  no  exemption,  except  by  a  special  act  of  dispen- 
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sation  granted  by  divine  grace.  The  death  of  Lazarus  was  a  part 
of  the  penalty  which  he  had  incurred  as  a  sinner.  Nature  has 
been  so  organized  as  in  every  case,  where  not  expressly  forbidden, 
sooner  or  later  to  execute  the  sentence.  Has  slie  any  provision 
by  which  she  can  undo  what  she  lias  done  in  obedience  to  law  ? 
When  she  has  readied  the  end  appointed  her,  can  she  repudiate 
her  own  act  and  cause  it  to  give  place  to  another  which  exhibits 
her,  not  in  tlie  capacity  of  a  servant,  but  seemingly  in  the  light  of 
a  sovereign  ?  Can  she  perform  equally  well  the  part  of  an  unre- 
sisting executioner  of  a  divine  decree,  and  that  of  one  who,  liaving 
executed  that  decree,  proceeds  straightway  to  reverse  it  ? 

5.  The  evangelist  seems  to  draw  the  distinction  between  what 
was  possible  to  mere  nature  and  what  was  impossit3le.  Human 
hands  w^ere  bidden  to  roll  the  stone  away  from  the  mouth  of  the 
sepulchre.  And  when  Lazarus  w^as  called  forth,  he  appeared  in 
the  cerements  of  the  grave:  "he  came  forth  bound  hand  and  foot 
with  grave-clothes,  and  his  face  was  l^ound  about  with  a  napkin." 
The  whole  significance  of  which,  when  interpreted  by  common 
sense,  is  that,  even  in  working  a  miracle,  Jesus  would  not  do  for 
any  one  what  another  could  do  for  him ;  that  where  natural  agency 
could  act  effectively  he  would  not  interfere. 

6.  It  is  evident  from  the  narrative  that  the  only  instrumentality 
which  Jesus  employed  in  raising  Lazarus  from  the  dead  was  a  com- 
mand. "He  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Lazarus,  come  forth;"  that 
was  all.  The  effect  was  instantaneous;  "he  came  forth."  No 
one  can  believe  that  the  mere  pulsation  of  a  voice  upon  the  ear  of 
a  dead  man  could  restore  him  to  life.  Divine  power  must  have 
accompanied  the  voice  of  Jesus — such  power  as  that  which  is  to 
accompany  it  in  tlie  general  resurrection — else  the  sleep  of  Laza- 
rus would  have  continued  to  be  as  profound  and  unbroken  as  that 
which  now  reigns  in  the  myriads  of  earth's  burying  grounds.  The 
voice  was  intended  simply  to  connect  Clirist's  causative  efficiency, 
in  the  minds  of  the  bystanders,  with  the  wonderful  effect  which 
supervened. 

We  have  now  reached  the  limit  of  our  inquiry.  We  have 
studied  somewhat  carefully  three  of  our  Lord's  most  notable  mir- 
acles, solely  with  a  view  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  how  much  is  con- 
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tained  in  the  idea  of  the  miraculous.  We  have  not  inquired  into 
the  possibility,  the  probability,  or  the  apologetic  value  of  miracles. 
We  have  sought  only  to  obtain,  from  the  Scriptures  which  reveal 
them,  a  definition  which  will  adequately  represent  them ;  which 
will  clearly  show  what  we  are  to  believe  respecting  them,  if  we 
accept  them  at  all.  And  the  conclusion  to  which  our  investiga- 
tion has  led  us  is  this:  While  a  miracle  is  always  wrought  in  the 
sphere  of  nature  and  upon  nature^  it  is  neither  of  nature  nor 
against  nature,  hut  above  nature.  Or,  to  express  ourselves  more 
fully:  The  sole  author  of  a  miracle  is  God  working  upon  material 
ftimished  hy  nature  and  producirig  an  effect  which  nature  cannot 
produce  ;  not^  however^  in  the  use  of  insti'umentalities^  either  ordi- 
nary or  extraordinary ,  hut  wholly  without  m.eans  aiid  hy  the  direct 
forthputting  of  almighty  power ^  yet  so  as  that  no  violence  is  done 
to  nature,  and  so  as  that  the  miracle  at  once  adjusts  itself  to  the 
surrounding  order,  and  thenceforth  becomes  apart  of  it. 

The  miracle,  then,  belongs  to  the  class  of  the  supernatural. 
This  position  is  the  only  one  that  is  scripturally  tenable,  and  the- 
ology must  not  allow  itself  to  be  frightened  from  it  by  the  hector- 
ing attitude  of  any  phase  of  anti-christian  thought.  The  super- 
natural is  woven  into  the  whole  web  of  revelation,  and  without  it 
the  beautiful  fabric  which  God  has  given  us  becomes  a  bundle  of 
disconnected  and  worthless  threads.  Eliminate  the  supernatural 
from  the  miraculous,  and  reduce  the  miraculous  to  only  an  extra- 
ordinary form  of  the  natural,  as  some  unwise  christian  apologists 
would  do,  and  pray  what  becomes  of  the  creation  of  man,  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Bible,  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  regeneration  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  final  resurrection?  The  whole  teaching 
of  the  Bible  on  these  cardinal  points  will  have  to  be  surrendered. 
And  when  that  is  surrendered,  there  will  be  nothing  left  In  re- 
vealed religion  worth  defending.  Atheistic  evolution  may  then 
preach  its  blasphemies  witliout  rebuke,  and  agnosticism  rule  the 
world  without  a  rival.  James  Murray. 


lY.  CALVINISM  AND  CIVIL  LIBERTY. 

It  was  on  the  27th  of  May,  1564,  more  than  three  centuries 
ago,  that  John  Calvin  closed  his  eyes  upon  the  world  about  him, 
upon  the  arrowy  Rhone,  upon  "  clear  and  placid  Lehman,"  upon 
the  vine-clad  hills  above  it,  upon  smoky  Jura,  towering  towards 
heaven  in  its  misty  shroud,  and  completed  that  career  which  has 
been  more  beneficent  and  more  potential  upon  the  destinies  of  the 
human  race  than  that  of  any  other  mere  man  who  ever  lived.  His 
life  was  full  of  sorrows,  full  of  suffering,  full  of  fierce  conflicts, 
and  marred  by  faults,  which  possibly  may  not  be  excused  by  the 
necessities  of  his  position  ;  but  in  the  fiery  ordeal  through  which 
he  passed  it  was  purified,  and  that  mortal  life  grew  brighter  and 
nobler  and  clearer  as  it  hastened  to  meet  eternity,  like  the  Rhone, 
which  enters  Lake  Lehman  a  turbid  stream,  but  issues  out  of  it 
and  hurries  toward  the  sea  as  pellucid  as  a  mountain  rivulet  whose 
source  is  above  the  clouds.  Physically  weak,  he  was  as  prolific  in 
prodigious  labors  as  a  Hercules.  Physically  timid,  his  life  was  a 
heroic  defiance  of  danger.  Arriving  at  Geneva  as  an  exile  from 
his  native  land,  poor,  friendless,  without  power  of  any  kind,  ex- 
cept that  of  intellect,  learning,  profound  conviction  and  an  iron 
will,  in  a  few  years  he  had  become  an  autocrat  in  church  and 
state,  and  a  recognized  apostle,  not  only  of  religious  truth,  but  of 
political  liberty.  Before  his  death  he  had  made  his  little  city  of 
refuge  not  only  the  citadel  and  the  Mecca  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion, but  the  model  of  a  free  and  conservative  republic,  and  he  had 
left  its  narrow  bounds  and  crossed  the  Alps,  not  as  Hannibal  crossed 
them,  with  hordes  of  swarthy  warriors,  in  all  the  splendors  of  bar- 
baric pomp,  with  rumbling  chariots  and  neighing  horses  and  trum- 
peting elephants,  to  carry  consternation  to  the  gates  of  Rome ; 
not  as  Napoleon  crossed  them,  with  an  army  magnificently  equip- 
ped with  all  the  enginery  of  destruction  which  men  had  invented, 
to  swoop  like  a  vulture  from  the  heights  of  the  Simplon  upon  the 
fair  fields  of  Italy  ;  not  with  any  such  parade  of  physical  power, 
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but  with  the  simple  Word,  with  an  evangel  of  peace  to  the  nations 
as  old  as  the  apostles,  with  a  religious  creed  and  a  church  polity 
which  contained  a  proclamation  of  universal  emancipation  from 
the  tyranny  of  priests  and  of  kings.  It  came  to  the  tired  nations 
as  refreshing  as  a  soft  breeze  to  the  sweating  brow  of  labor,  and 
spread  over  the  world  like  a  sunrise,  exposing  the  dark  places  of 
power  in  church  and  state  and  raising,  against  all  human  innova- 
tions upon  the  simple  truth,  a  spirit  of  Protest  and  Dissent  which 
has  never  been  subdued.  The  teachings  of  Calvin,  conveyed  in  his 
works  and  through  his  disciples,  before  his  death  had  permeated 
the  thought  of  the  people  of  France,  of  Germany,  of  Switzerland, 
of  Sweden,  of  the  Netherlands,  and  of  the  British  Isles,  and  showed 
themselves  wherever  a  heroic  struggle  was  to  be  made  against  the 
encroachments  of  power  in  church  or  state. 

These  teachings  of  Calvin,  which  we  call  Calvinism,  did  not 
constitute  a  creed  original  with  him,  but  were  powerful  exposi- 
tions of  the  creed  which  was  taught  by  the  apostles.  With  a  great 
intellect,  which  had  been  freed,  even  in  his  youth,  from  the  tyranny 
of  tradition  and  the  influence  of  authority  and  tlie  sophistries  of 
the  schools,  and  improved  by  the  broadest  culture,  he  devoted  his 
great  powers  to  the  task  of  giving  method  and  form  to  the  ideas 
of  the  Reformation,  and  shaping  from  them  a  doctrine  and  a  polity 
which  have  been  wherever  received  the  great  creators  and  conser- 
vators of  civil  as  well  as  religious  liberty. 

Men  must  think  and  feel  upon  great  questions  until  their  ideas 
have  crystallized  into  convictions  before  they  act ;  and  the  convic- 
tions wliich  are  most  powerful  in  controlling  their  conduct  are 
those  which  they  entertain  upon  religious  questions.  Political 
opinions  are  subject  to  frequent  change,  to  modification,  to  aban- 
donment, as  conditions  vary.  This  is  so  true  that  statesmanship 
is  hardly  more  than  a  genius  for  compromise  and  a  facility  in 
adopting  expedients  and  in  modifying  opinions.  But  religious 
opinions  are  held  with  more  earnestness,  more  persistence,  more 
enthusiasm,  and  stronger  conviction,  and  there  is,  as  to  them,  no 
compromise  and  no  balancing  of  expediencies.  The  necessary  and 
logical  sequence  is  that  the  religious  opinions  of  men  affect  their 
political  opinions,  their  spiritual  relations  influence  their  external 
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relations,  and  their  political  institutions  are  controlled  and  modelled, 
where  special  causes  do  not  operate  to  prevent,  upon  their  eccle- 
siastical institutions.  As  Carlyle  has  expressed  it,  the  spiritual 
will  always  body  itself  forth  in  the  temporal  history  of  men." 
The  most  striking  illustration  of  this  truth,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  inherent  demociacy  of  Calvin- 
ism^ is  that  Presbyterian  doctrine  and  Presbyterian  government  in 
the  church,  if  left  free  to  act,  will  produce  free  institutions  in  the 
state. 

Calvin  taught  the  undivided  sovereignty  of  God,  and  that  God 
controlled  every  event  of  every  kind,  whether  it  was  the  fall  of  a 
sparrow  or  of  an  empire ;  that  all  men  were  absolutely  dependent 
upon  him;  that  all  men  were  responsible  for  their  spiritual  faith 
and  practice,  not  to  pastor,  or  priest,  or  pope,  or  prince,  but  to 
him  alone;  that  all  men,  the  poorest  peasant  and  the  proudest 
prelate,  were  equal  before  him — equal  in  their  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities, with  the  same  privilege  to  seek  his  mercy  and  the  same 
reason  to  dread  his  wrath.  The  equality  recognized  by  God  could 
not  be  disregarded  by  his  disciples ;  and  therefore  he  gave  to  every 
man  a  voice  in  the  organization  of  the  church,  the  selection  of  its 
officers  and  the  adniinistration  of  its  affairs.  He  taught  that  the 
church,  thus  created  and  controlled  by  its  people,  was  absolutely  in- 
dependent of  the  state ;  and  whilst  the  state  should  be  respected 
as  instituted  by  God,  it  should  be  resisted  whenever  it  interfered 
with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  church.  In  other  words,  he 
taught  that  you  nmst  give  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's, 
and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's.  The  true  disciples  of  such 
a  school,  which  cultivates  their  independence  and  develops  their 
individuality,  are  thoughtful,  conscientious  men,  doing  their  own 
thinking  and  disregarding  all  authority,  unless  it  comes  with  the 
sanction  '^thus  saith  the  Lord;"  repudiating  all  mediation  of 
man  between  them  and  their  Creator,  sacrificing  but  little  to  the 
Graces  or  the  Muses  when  they  sacrifice  to  God,  but  ordering  their 
service  with  a  severe  simplicity,  conservative  and  cautious,  but  ca- 
pable of  great  exaltation  of  feeling,  profound  enthusiasm,  and  the 
most  heroic  devotion  when  stirred  by  a  great  principle  or  a  great 
cause. 
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Such  is  Calvinism ;  such  are  its  true  disciples.  With  such  doc- 
trines impressed  upon  their  minds  and  consciences,  and  exercising 
habitually  the  rights  which  result  from  them,  it  is  not  strange,  in- 
deed it  is  inevitable,  that  Presbyterians  should  carry  these  doctrines 
into  all  secular  affairs,  and  should  be  the  bold,  uncompromising 
advocates  of  that  freedom  in  the  state  which  they  enjoy  in  the 
church.  No  candid  student  of  history  can  deny  the  statement 
that  a  republican  form  of  government  is  the  logical  sequence  of 
Presbyterianism. 

This  fact  has  been  urged  against  the  church  by  its  opponents, 
by  kings  and  queens,  and  princes  and  prelates,  and  scholars  and 
statesmen,  of  the  Poman  Catholic  and  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
They  have  declared  that  Calvin  and  Knox  were  republicans;  that 
the  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized  upon  republican  princi- 
ples; that  republicanism  is  the  Presbyterian  principle,  the  very 
soul  and  essence  of  its  polity ;  and  that  the  existence  of  the  church 
in  any  country  is  a  standing  menace  to  any  unrepublican  form  of 
government.  This  is  said  by  the  opponents  of  the  church.  This 
fact  is  stated,  too,  by  many  able  and  philosophic  writers  of  our 
times,  who  have  no  attachment  to  the  church,  by  Hallam,  and 
Buckle,  and  Macaulay,  and  Froude,  and  DeTocqueville,  and  Taine, 
and  Bancroft,  and  Motley,  and  commented  upon  by  them  as  they 
would  comment  upon  any  other  conceded  fact  in  history.  It  is  il- 
lustrated, besides,  in  the  history  of  every  country  in  which  the 
influence  of  the  church  has  been  decidedly  felt. 

This  tendency  of  Presbyterian  doctrine  and  Presbyterian  polity 
toward  republicanism  is  as  constant,  as  tireless^  and  as  inevitable 
as  the  attraction  of  gravitation  toward  the  earth.  It  was  Presby- 
terianism which  arrayed  the  Huguenots  against  Francis  I.,  that 
king  of  the  French  whom  Calvin  recognized  as  his  sovereign,  and 
to  whom  he  addressed  the  immortal  dedication  of  his  Institutes. 
It  was  Presbyterianism  which  roused  the  inhabitants  of  the  Neth- 
erlands against  the  tyrannies  of  Spain,  converted  those  simple  peo- 
ple into  a  nation  of  heroes,  and  inspired  them  to  continue  the 
unequal  struggle  for  their  national  rights  and  religious  liberties 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  It  was  Presbyterianism  which 
commenced  the  agitation  in  England  against  the  abuses  and  tyran- 
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nies  of  the  government  of  the  Stuarts,  and  continued  it  for  fifty 
years  of  peace  and  of  war,  rescuing  Magna  Charta  from  the  load  of 
abuses  under  which  it  had  been  buried,  restoring  free  parliaments 
to  England,  and  preserving  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  its 
people.  These  are  facts  which  can  be  proved  without  citing  a 
single  Presbyterian  authority.  And  in  our  own  country  Presby- 
terianism  was  the  principal  power  in  securing  the  Declaration  of 
the  independence  of  the  colonies,  in  sustaining  tlieir  appeal  to  arms, 
and  in  giving  form  to  the  government  under  which  we  live.  This 
is  not  an  extravagant  statement,  but  is  one  of  the  cold,  hard  facts 
of  our  history. 

This  country  was  settled  mainly  by  Dissenters,  and  the  largest 
and  strongest  element  among  them  was  Presbyterian.  The  Bap- 
tists are  very  dissidents  of  dissent,  and  whenever  occasion  has  of- 
fered have  always  been  the  bold  and  uncompromising  opponents  of 
all  tyranny  in  church  and  state.  But  at  the  commencement  of  the 
agitation  for  independence  there  Were  very  few  Baptists  in  this 
country,  and  thoy  were  without  organization  and  without  an  edu- 
cated ministry.  The  Methodists  as  a  denomination  did  not  exist. 
The  Quakers  were  non-combatants,  and  quarreling  among  them- 
selves with  the  characteristic  virulence  of  non-combatants.  The 
Episcopal  Chnrch,  with  a  small  but  influential  membership,  was 
the  established  church  in  several  of  the  colonies,  organized  by 
statute  and  supported  by  taxation.  As  it  was  an  institution  of  the 
British  government,  with  a  clergy  the  majority  of  whom  were 
born  in  England  and  who  received  their  orders  and  livings  from 
the  Bishop  of  London  as  their  diocesan,  we  should  not  be  surprised 
that,  whilst  it  furnished  to  the  cause  of  American  independence 
many  of  its  most  prominent  leaders,  the  Episcopal  Church  was  not 
a  positive  force  in  inaugurating  rebellion  against  George  III.  The 
Presbyterians  were  strong,  strong  in  numbers,  strong  in  intelli- 
gence, strong  in  convictions,  and  strong  in  a  ministry  as  remarkable 
for  its  character,  culture  and  ability  as  it  is  to-day.  They  were 
principally  the  descendants  of  the  Covenanters  of  Scotland,  of  the 
Scotch-Irish  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  Huguenots  of 
France.  Their  fathers,  many  of  them,  had  been  exiled  from  their 
homes,  or  had  expatriated  themselves  rather  than  submit  to  wrongs 
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which  they  could  not  remove  or  redress.  They  were  not,  like 
others,  lawless  and  desperate  adventurers,  seeking  this  country  for 
glory  or  for  gold,  and  prepared  for  pii-acy  upon  tlie  high  seas  and 
for  plunder  upon  the  land.  Some  of  tliem,  under  Conde  and  Co- 
ligni,  (that  first  and  noblest  victim  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew,) had  won  laurels  upon  battle-fields  against  the  flower  of  the 
chivalry  of  France.  Some  of  them  had  followed  William  the 
Silent.  Some  had  waded  across  the  Boyne.  Some  had  lain  con- 
cealed in  the  woods  and  caves  of  Scotland  whilst  Claverhouse  and 
his  troopers  raided  their  homes.  Some  of  them  had  belonged  to 
Cromwell's  terrible  horse,  which,  under  that  great  cavalry  leader, 
rode  down  the  cavaliers  of  King  Charles.  Many  of  them  had  in 
their  lives  adventures  as  thrilling  as  any  romance,  and  situations 
as  picturesque  as  any  melodrama.  But  they  came  to  this  country 
as  peaceable,  law-abiding  men,  and  their  virtues  as  citizens  were 
as  marked  as  the  courage  and  constancy  which  they  had  exhibited 
as  soldiers. 

The  embarkations  of  these  people  were  often  as  full  of  poetic 
and  pathetic  incident  as  the  flight  of  ^neas  from  burning  Troy. 
They  had  practically  burned  their  homes  behind  tliem,  and  ven- 
tured their  all  upon  the  ships  on  which  they  sailed.  Their  fami- 
lies were  there ;  the  helpless  babe ;  the  father  and  mother,  equally 
helpless,  who  went  to  lay  their  bones  in  an  unknown  land;  the 
careless  boy;  the  shrinking  girl;  the  wife,  clinging  to  the  hus- 
band confidingly,  whilst  she  looked,  with  the  speculation  of  loving 
care  in  her  eye,  across  the  deep  sea  toward  the  distant  land.  And 
the  father  of  the  family  was  there,  with  his  household  gods  and 
goods,  with  his  principles  and  purposes,  with  all  the  hopes  left 
him  in  this  world,  and  with  his  hopes  of  tlie  next  as  firm  as  if  the 
tossing  bark  beneath  him  was  the  Rock  of  Ages.  Saddened  by 
sorrows,  stern  from  suffering,  sobered  by  the  peril  of  his  venture, 
with  a  melancholy  as  sombre  as  his  enthusiasm  was  profound,  and 
with  a  courage  as  cool  as  his  faith  was  sublime,  he  was  the  heroic 
figure  in  these  family  groups  and  lacked  no  quality  of  manliness. 
The  vessels  were  not  brave  with  briglit  bunting;  no  cheers  or 
salvos  of  artillery  sped  them  on  their  way;  and  as  they  swung 
loose  from  their  moorings,  and  the  farewells  grew  faint  from  the 
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land,  and  the  land  grew  dim  in  a  mist  of  tears, — if  they  had  car- 
ried at  their  bows  symbols  like  the  galleys  of  old,  I  can  imagine 
none  so  appropriate  as  that  beautiful  image  of  Melancholy  and 
Faith  in  Milton's  '*I1  Penseroso": 

' '  Come,  pensive  nun,  devout  and  pure, 
Sober,  steadfast  and  demure, 
All  in  d,  robe  of  darkest  grain. 
Flowing  with  majestic  train, 
And  sable  stole  of  Cyprus  lawn 
Over  tby  decent  shoulders  drawn ; — 
Come,  but  keep  tby  wonted  state, 
Witb  even  step  and  musing  gait 
And  looks  commercing  with  the  skies, 
Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes. " 

But  they  crossed  the  seas,  and  prospered  in  the  free  air  and 
large  liberty  of  the  American  colonies.  Before  the  Revolution, 
their  descendants  had  spread  from  the  coast  into  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania and  up  the  valleys  of  Virginia  and  into  the  Carolinas  and 
Tennessee  and  the  Eastern  border  of  Georgia.  They  had  carried 
their  churches  and  their  civilization  with  them ;  they  had  estab- 
lished schools  and  libraries  and  colleges  even  upon  the  frontiers 
of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and.  Tennessee.  They 
founded  flourishing  communities  along  the  mountain  slopes  and  in 
the  rich  valleys  and  on  the  fertile  uplands  of  these  magnificent 
regions;  and  when  the  Pevolution  came  they  had  all  the  elements 
of  a  strong  and  prosperous  people. 

Nor  was  there  need  to  educate  them  in  the  principles  of  that 
great  struggle;  there  was  nothing  new  to  them  in  the  abstract 
principles  announced  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Milton 
had  eloquently  stated  them  long  before  Jefferson  was  born.  They 
and  their  fathers  had  been  familiar  with  them  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  There  was  little  that  was  new  to  them,  even  in 
the  recital  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  the  colonists  by  the  Crown. 
There  was  hardly  a  count  in  that  long  indictment  against  King 
George  which  was  not  matched  with  something  in  the  traditions 
of  their  families  or  their  church.  Presbyterians  besides  had  griev- 
ances not  recited  in  the  Declaration ;  and  this  partly  accounts  for 
the  zeal  and  alacrity  and  unanimity  with  which  they  espoused  the 
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cause  of  American  liberty.  They  were  opposed  to  a  union  of  church 
and  state.  Such  union  existed  in  New  York,  in  Virginia  and  in 
the  Carolinas,  where  the  Episcopal  religion  was  established  by  law. 
In  Virginia,  especially,  the  estal)lishment  was  maintained  with 
rigor,  and  Presbyterians  under  it  were  subjected  to  indignities 
and  insults  and  persecutions  for  whicli  they  held  the  government 
of  Great  Britain  chiefly  responsible.  Even  the  statute  of  Eliza- 
beth, known  as  the  Act  of  Toleration,  which  gave  some  rights  to 
dissenters  in  England,  was  decided  by  the  colonial  authorities  not 
to  be  of  force  in  Virginia.  Jefferson  characterized  the  establish- 
ment as  a  "spiritual  tyranny."  The  laws  which  constituted  this 
spiritual  tyranny  sound  strange  to  American  ears  to-da3^  The 
whole  tax-paying  population,  a  majority  of  whom  were  dissenters 
and  principally  Presbyterians,  were  taxed  to  support  the  clergy 
of  the  establishment.  Jefferson  declared  that  this  was  "an  un- 
righteous (fompulsion  to  maintain  teachers  of  what  Presbyterians 
deemed  religious  error."  The  tax  for  the  support  of  the  clergy 
was  collected  in  tobacco.  The  tax  on  tol)acco,  under  the  internal 
revenue  law,  is  denounced  by  some  people  in  Georgia  as  the  rob- 
ber tax.  What  would  they  say  if  the  statutes  of  Georgia  required 
its  citizens  to  pay  a  part  of  their  sul)stance  every  year  to  support 
a  ministry  who  were  honestly  believed  by  a  majority  of  them  to 
be  teachers  of  religious  error?  A  Presbyterian  minister  was  com- 
pelled to  procure  a  license  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  to  conduct 
his  services  at  a  specified  place,  and  if  he  did  not  observe  the  law 
was  punished ;  just  as  the  retailer  of  spirituous  liquors  in  Atlanta  to- 
day is  obliged  to  pay  a  license  before  he  can  sell  whiskey,  and 
confine  his  business  to  a  specified  place,  or  subject  himself  to  in- 
dictment. Some  people  inveigh  against  this  liquor  law.  What 
would  they  say  if  it  was  enforced  against  the  majority,  whilst  a 
favored  minority  of  dealers  were  relieved  from  it  entirely?  If 
such  class  legislation  in  the  matter  of  selling  whiskey  would 
be  iniquitous,  how  much  more  iniquitous  would  it  be  in  the  mat- 
ter of  preaching  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  Such  legislation 
would  create  a  revolution  in  Georgia  in  twenty-four  hours.  But 
Presbyterians  were  compelled  to  submit  to  it  under  the  royal 
government  in  Virginia,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  said,  "  without  a  hope 
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of  relief."  Even  for  the  privilege  of  marrying  or  getting  into  their 
graves  tliey  were  obliged  to  pay  taxes  to  the  establishment. 

The  first  Presbytery  organized  in  Virginia,  the  Presbytery  of 
Hanover,  protested  against  these  and  other  burdens  and  disabilities 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  union  of  church  and  state.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson has  been  very  much  applauded  for  his  efforts,  begun  in 
1776,  to  abolish  certain  aristocratic  and  unrepublican  features  of 
the  government  of  Virginia,  and  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the 
principles  of  republicanism.  He  did  draft  laws  against  entails  and 
the  right  of  primogeniture,  and  a  statute  in  favor  of  religious  free- 
dom. All  this  is  true.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  true  that  the 
Presbytery  of  Hanover  had  petitioned  repeatedly  against  the 
union  of  church  and  state,  years  before  Mr.  Jefferson  had  moved 
in  the  matter.  His  bill  was  introduced  in  1776  in  the  first  re- 
publican legislature  of  Virginia.  The  Presbyterians,  before  its 
introduction,  had  flooded  that  legislature  with  strong  remonstrances 
against  the  politico-ecclesiastical  tyranny  under  which  they  had 
groaned  for  ye^rs.  Their  views  were  partially  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Jefferson's  act,  but  they  were  never  fully  triumphant  until  they,, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Baptists  and  other  non-conformists,  by  years 
of  agitation,  had  forced  the  legislature  to  sell  the  rectories  and 
the  glebes  of  the  clergy  of  the  establishment  (which  had  been 
bought  with  the  money  of  the  people),  and  pay  the  proceeds  to 
the  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  to  abandon  finally  the  idea  that  the 
state,  by  taxation,  must  support  the  church.  Mr.  Jefferson  is  en- 
titled to  great  credit  for  the  lil)eral  legislation  which  he  accom- 
plished; but  in  reference  to  the  act  for  religious  freedom,  the 
Presbyterians  are  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  been  a  long  way 
in  advance  of  him,  and  of  having  presented  the  whole  argument 
in  its  favor  before  he  had  opened  his  mouth.  These  facts  are  re- 
ferred to  because  they  show  that  there  was  great  irritation  among 
Presbyterians  against  the  government  of  Great  Britain  for  years 
before  the  Revolution ;  that  it  was  caused  not  alone  by  political, 
but  by  what  Mr.  Jefferson  denominated  ^'spiritual  tyranny"  to- 
ward them;  and  that  they  went  into  the  Revolution  under  the 
impulse  of  religious  as  well  as  political  feeling. 

Again,  in  all  the  preliminary  movements  preceding  the  com- 
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mencement  of  hostilities,  Presbyterians  were,  in  action,  in  advance 
of  all  other  classes  of  the  people.  In  such  a  paper  as  this  there  is 
no  time  to  elaborate  ideas  or  to  enter  into  any  detail  in  statement. 
A  few  salient  facts  only  can  be  referred  to.  We  have  seen  how 
the  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  in  Virginia,  years  before  the  Declara- 
tion, demanded  the  abolition  of  the  union  of  church  and  state  and 
the  recognition  of  the  civil  equality  of  all  denominations.  The 
Presbyterians  of  other  colonies  were  not  behind  those  of  Virginia ; 
some  were  in  advance  of  them.  In  New  York,  the  friends  of 
American  liberty  were  known  as  the  "  Pres]:»yterian  Junto,"  and 
were  indefatigable,  as  early  as  176S,  in  using  every  means  by 
which  public  opinion  is  formed  to  prepare  the  people  for  separa- 
tion from  the  mother  country.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  Presbyte- 
rians of  Westmoreland  county  met  as  soon  as  they  heard  from 
Concord  and  pledged  themselves  to  resistance  if  the  British  gov- 
ernment did*  not  repeal  all  obnoxious  legislation.  In  the  same 
month  of  the  same  year.  May,  1775,  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyte- 
rians of  Mecklenburg,  North  Carolina,  assembled  in  delegate  con- 
vention in  the  town  of  Charlotte,  and  in  a  series  of  resolutions 
solemnly  declared  their  independence  of  the  British  crown.  These 
resolutions  were  drawn  with  remarkable  conciseness,  clearness  and 
force.  Tliey  not  only  dissolved  all  the  political  relations  of  Meck- 
lenburg county  with  the  British  empire,  but  established  a  com- 
plete system  of  government  and  police  for  that  county  until  an- 
otlier  should  be  prescribed  by  some  higher  colonial  authority. 
They  were  sent  to  the  Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia  by  a 
special  messenger,  who  testified,  forty  years  afterwards,  that  he 
delivered  them  to  Caswell,  Hooper  and  Hewes,  the  representa- 
tives of  North  Carolina  in  that  body. 

The  Mecklenburg  Declaration  was  made  one  year,  one  month 
and  fourteen  days  before  the  more  famous  Declaration  of  the  4th 
of  July,  1776.  It  contained  words  and  phrases  which  re-appeared 
in  the  later  Declaration.  Mr.  Jefferson  says  that  he  never  saw 
the  Mecklenburg  Declaration ;  and  the  coincidence  between  its 
language  and  that  of  the  Declaration  of  which  he  was  the  author 
will  always  remain  one  of  the  curiosities  of  our  political  literature. 
That  Declaration  was  drawn  by  Ephraim  Brevard,  an  elder  of  the 
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Presbyterian  Church,  who  afterwards  gave  his  life  as  a  sacrifice  to 
the  cause  of  American  liberty.  The  presiding  officer  of  the  con- 
vention was  an  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  ;  nine  out  of  the 
twenty-seven  gentlemen  who  signed  it  were  elders  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church ;  and  all  were  from  the  Presbyterian  congregations 
of  Mecklenburg  county.  It  was  the  first  Declaration  that  the 
colonies  were,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent.  It 
was  the  act  of  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  of  Western  North 
Carolina,  and  was  as  distinctly  Presbyterian  as  any  deliverance 
made  by  the  General  Assembly  recently  in  session  at  Baltimore. 
Three  months  after  its  adoption,  the  Continental  Congress  was  pe- 
titioning King  George  for  a  redress  of  grievances.  Washington 
is  on  record  as  declaring,  months  after  its  adoption,  that  he  ab- 
horred the  idea  of  independence.  And  it  is  doubtless  true  that 
the  Presbyterians  of  Mecklenburg  had  in  fact  separated  from  the 
mother  country,  before  many  of  those,  who  afterwards  became 
leaders  of  the  colonies  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field,  liad  seriously 
contemplated  separation.  It  was  this  action  of  the  people  of 
Mecklenburg  to  which  Bancroft  refers  when  he  says:  We  shall 
find  that  the  first  voice  publicly  raised  in  America  to  dissolve  all 
connexion  with  Great  Britain  came  not  from  the  Puritans  of  New 
England,  nor  the  Dutch  of  New  York,  nor  the  Planters  of  Vir- 
ginia, but  from  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians." 

Again,  when  hostilities  actually  began,  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  a  body,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonies.  Their  unanimity 
was  so  remarkable  that  the  Poyalists  declared  that  the  Pevolu- 
tionary  war  was  a  Presbyterian  revolt  against  the  Crown.  One 
minister  in  North  Carolina  organized  his  male  members  into  a 
company  and  led  it  to  victory.  The  ruling  elders  of  the  church 
were  known  as  fighting  elders.  The  five  commanders  on  the 
American  side  at  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain — Col.  Campbell, 
Col.  Williams,  Col.  Cleveland,  Col.  Shelby,  Col.  Sevier — were  all 
of  them  Presbyterian  elders.  Gen.  Morgan  and  Gen.  Pickens, 
who  commanded  at  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens,  were  both  Presby- 
terian elders;  and  in  both  of  these  decisive  victories,  which  oc- 
curred at  the  turning  point  of  the  great  revolutionary  struggle, 
the  majority  of  the  troops  engaged  were  Presbyterians.    A  vol- 
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ume  of  sucli  facts  might  be  compiled  from  the  records  of  the  war 
and  the  minutes  of  the  churches/ 

And  when  the  Federal  constitution  was  adopted,  it  would  seem 
that  it  was  impressed  with  Presbyterian  principles ;  at  least,  it  is 
curious  to  note  the  striking  similarity  between  the  government  it 
created  and  that  of  the  church.  They  are  as  similar  as  two  gov- 
ernments organized  for  such  dissimilar  purposes  can  be.  Popular 
sovereignty  is  the  basis  of  the  government  of  the  United  States ; 
so  it  is  of  the  church.  The  government  of  the  Union  derives  all 
of  its  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed ;  so  does  that 
of  the  church.  Abraham  Lincoln  says  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  is  a  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people, 
and  by  the  people ;  so  is  that  of  the  church.  Calhoun  says  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  is  a  democratic  federal  re- 
public. It  is  democratic  in  contradistinction  to  forms  of  govern- 
ment which  are  aristocratic,  monarchical,  or  autocratic.  Its  cardi- 
nal maxim  is  that  the  people  are  the  source  of  all  power  ;  that  the 
government  was  created  by  them  and  for  them  ;  that  the  powers 
conferred  on  them  are  held  in  trust,  and  that  they  can  be  right- 
fully exercised  only  for  the  objects  for  which  it  was  created.  It 
is  a  republic  in  contradistinction  to  an  absolute  democracy  ;  that 
is,  its  powers  are  exercised  through  representatives,  not  directly  by 
the  people;  and  it  is  therefore  controlled,  not  by  the  numerical, 
but  by  the  concurrent  majority. 

How  like  all  this  to  the  government  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  !  It,  too,  is  a  democratic  federal  republic,  and  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  its  polity  is  that  the  people  are  the  source  of 
all  power.  It  does  not  recognize  any  classes  or  orders  or  distinc- 
tions among  its  people.  There  is  an  absolute  parity  among  its 
ministers — all  are  elders,  all  are  bishops,  all  are  equals.  The 
highest  has  no  precedence  over  the  lowest.  In  the  whole  church 
there  is  no  one-man  power ;  in  the  whole  church  there  is  no  self- 
perpetuating  power ;  in  the  whole  church  there  is  no  official  to 
whom  it  has  committed  the  oracles  of  God  and  submitted  its  doc- 
trine or  its  discipline.    It  has  no  supreme  law  but  the  Bible,  and 

'  See  Calvinism  in  History,  by  N.  S.  McFetridge ;  Centennial  Historical  Discourses 
of  1876;  Presbyterians  in  the  Revolution,  byW.  P.  Breed;  Presbytery  of  Hanover,  by 
J.  H.  Patton;  Jenny  Geddes,  by  W.  P.  Breed;  Ecclesiastical  Republicanism,  by  Smythe. 
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no  law-giver  but  its  Author.  In  matters  of  conscience,  its  humblest 
member  is  an  independent  sovereign,  subject  only  to  the  standards 
of  the  church,  and,  if  he  shall  so  choose,  only  after  those  stand- 
ards have  been  construed  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  church. 
In  short,  the  principle  of  democracy  runs  through  the  church  and 
controls,  through  a  system  of  representation,  just  as  it  does  in  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  It  does  not  recognize  fealty  to 
any  government  as  a  part  of  its  creed  or  as  a  condition  of  its  com- 
munion. It  does  not  know  anything  of  rescripts  or  pragmatic 
sanctions;  and  if  any  official  of  the  church  should  venture  to  issue 
a  rescript  to  Presbyterians,  dictating  to  them  their  action  upon  a  po- 
litical question,  even  though  in  his  opinion  it  involved  a  question 
of  morals,  they  would  treat  it  simply  as  a  ridiculous  impertinence. 

It  should  be  permitted  Presbyterians  in  this  centennial  year 
to  show  some  exultation.  They  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of 
their  great  apostolic  church,  which  is  to-day  the  largest  Protestant 
church  in  the  world.  They  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the  his- 
tory of  their  church.  They  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the  record 
which  it  has  made  in  its  devotion  to  human  rights.  They  have  a 
right  to  be  proud  that  they  can  point  to  the  ''plain  house"  which 
John  Calvin  occupied  at  Geneva,  as  the  cradle,  not  only  of  Euro- 
pean, but  of  American  liberties.  They  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of 
the  practical  unity  which  it  has  maintained  through  all  the  religious 
and  political  changes  of  the  centuries.  They  have  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  their  succession — not  an  apostolic  succession,  in  the 
transmission  of  ecclesiastical  functions,  which  cannot  be  established, 
but  that  succession  of  sound  doctrine  which  they  have  received 
from  St.  Paul,  St.  Augustine,  Calvin,  Knox,  Witherspoon  and  Ed- 
wards ;  and  they  have  an  especial  cause  of  congratulation  in  the  fact 
that  they  live  under  a  government  whose  principles  are  so  much 
in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  tlieir  church  polity  that  devotion 
to  the  principles  of  that  government  is  devotion  to  the  church. 

May  it  be  the  great  conservative,  as  it  was  the  great  creative 
force  of  that  government.  We  trust  that  it  has  a  century  of  pros- 
perity and  of  peace  before  it,  but  if  its  banner  has  to  be  raised  in 
conflict  of  argument  or  of  arms,  may  it  bear  upon  its  folds  the 
old  legend,  "A  church  without  a  bishop,  and  a  state  without  a 
kins:."  James  T.  Nisbet. 


V.  THE  LOTTERY. 


The  Bible  reveals  God  to  us  in  two  characters:  First,  As  the 
Creator  of  all  things,  and  the  supreme  and  sovereign  Ruler  in  the 
armies  of  heaven  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  earth;  secondly, 
as  the  God  of  providence,  watching  over  and  providing  for  all  of 
his  creatures.  But  the  blessings  of  his  protecting  care  and  fatherly 
love  are  conditioned  on  man's  obedience  to  his  commandments. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  following  passages  of  Scripture:  "Like 
as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear 
hivi "  Seek  ye  first  the  khigdom  of  God  and  his  riyhteousness^  and 
all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you."  When  the  tempter  came 
to  Christ  in  the  wilderness  he  proposed  to  him,  that  if  he  was  the 
Son  of  God  he  should  command  the  stones  to  be  made  bread. 
Our  Saviour  replied,  "It  is  written,  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of 
God."  To  understand  this,  we  turn  to  the  passage  referred  to  by 
Christ  (Deut.  viii.  3),  where  Moses,  speaking  of  God's  dealings 
with  them,  says  to  the  children  of  Israel,  "And  he  humbled  thee 
and  suffered  thee  to  hunger,  and  fed  thee  with  manna,  which  thou 
knewest  not,  neither  did  thy  fathers  know:  that  he  nn'ght  make 
thee  know  that  man  doth  not  live  by  bread  only,  but  by  every 
word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God  doth  man  live." 
Again,  wlien  the  tempter  took  him  up  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  tem- 
ple and  bade  him  cast  himself  down,  reminding  him  of  the  pro- 
mise, "  He  shall  give  his  angels  charge  concerning  thee,  and  in  their 
hands  shall  they  bear  thee  up,  lest  at  any  time  thou  dash  thy  foot 
against  a  stone,"  the  Saviour  replied,  "It  is  written  again.  Thou 
shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God."  Turning  to  the  passage  re- 
ferred to  by  Christ  (Deut.  vi.  16),  we  find  Moses  again  speaking  to 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  saying,  "  Ye  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord 
your  God,  as  ye  tempted  him  in  Massah.  Ye  shall  diligently  keep 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord  your  God,  and  his  testimonies  and 
his  statutes,  which  he  hath  commanded  thee.    And  thou  shalt  do 
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that  which  is  right  and  good  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord :  that  it  may 
be  well  with  thee,  and  that  thou  mayest  go  in  and  possess  the  good 
land,  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  thy  fathers."  The  temptation 
at  Massah  was  where  the  children  of  Israel  spake  against  the  Lord 
and  his  servant,  Moses,  on  account  of  a  lack  of  water.  On  another 
occasion,  provoked  by  their  murmu rings,  the  Lord  sent  fiery  ser- 
pents among  them.  Speaking  of  these,  Paul,  in  1  Corinthians  x. 
9-11,  says:  "Neither  let  us  tempt  Christ,  as  some  of  them  also 
tempted,  and  were  destroyed  of  serpents.  Neither  murmur  ye,  as 
some  of  them  also  murmured,  and  were  destroyed  of  the  destroyer. 
Now  all  these  things  liappened  unto  them  for  ensamples;  and  they 
are  written  for  our  admonition." 

Thus,  we  find  the  doctrine  of  God's  protecting  care  conditioned 
on  man's  obedience  among  the  earliest  truths  taught  the  people 
of  God  on  leaving  Egypt,  as  it  had  been  taught  to  their  fathers 
before  them.    And  we  find  it  confirmed  by  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

We  then  conclude,  that  no  one  can  claim  these  promises  con- 
tained in  God's  word,  pointing  to  his  protecting  care  of  his  people, 
who  wilfully  disobeys  his  commandments;  that  as  exemption  from 
the  penalty  of  the  law,  which  declares  that  the  soul  that  sinneth  it 
shall  die,  is  conditioned  on  faith  in  Christ,  so  the  right  to  claim 
God's  fatherly  care  and  protection  is  conditioned  on  obedience  to 
his  commandments.  Such,  and  only  such,  can  console  themselves 
with  the  promise,  that  all  things  shall  work  together  for  their  good. 
The  path  of  duty  is  sometimes  so  narrow,  and  to  the  unreflecting 
so  liable  to  be  overlooked,  that  many  sincere  persons  fall  into  error. 
But,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  he  who  turns  his  back  on  that 
path,  however  dark  and  obscure  it  may  appear,  leaves  behind  him 
all  the  promises  of  God  and  turns  his  face  toward  the  wilderness. 
In  the  path  of  duty  we  have  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is 
and  of  that  which  is  to  come.  How  carefully,  then,  should  we 
search  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them  we  think  we  have  eternal  life. 

We  come  now  to  inquire  as  to  the  sin  of  the  "  Lottery ;"  and 
under  this  title  we  include  what  is  commonly  called  the  "  Raffle," 
and  all  other  games  or  enterprises  where  a  prize  is  the  object 
sought,  and  where  its  acquisition  depends  on  what  is  popularly 
called  "  chance." 
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Sin  is  well  defined  to  be:  Any  want  of  conformity  unto  or 
transgression  of  the  law  of  God. 

Turning  to  tlie  commandments  we  find  this  language:  "Thou 
shall  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain." 

This  commandment  is  not  violated  simply  by  profane  swearing. 
A  thoughtless  prayer  is  a  violation  of  it,  because  it  is  not  treating 
with  becoming  reverence  that  great  Being  into  whose  presence  we 
come  when  we  pray.  ''I  will,  therefore,  that  men  pray  every- 
where, lifting  up  holy  hands,  without  wrath  and  doubting." 
(1  Tim.  ii.  8.)  "Be  not  rash  with  thy  mouth,  and  let  not  thine 
heart  be  hasty  to  utter  anything  before  God  :  for  God  is  in  heaven, 
and  thou  upon  earth."  (Eccl.  v.  2-4.)  "Keep  thy  foot  when 
thou  goest  to  the  house  of  God.  And  be  more  ready  to  hear  than 
to  give  the  sacrifice  of  fools ;  for  they  consider  not  that  they  do 
evil."  (Eccl.  V.  1.)  A  moment's  reflection  will  convince  us  that 
the  lottery  is  condemned  by  this  commandment. 

In  studying  the  subject,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  "chance."  AVe  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  things 
as  occurring  by  chance,  but  that  is  an  expression  for  which  we 
have  no  authority  in  tlie  teachings  either  of  revelation  or  nature. 
Law  is  stamped  upon  all  things  around  us.  The  mutation  of  the 
seasons,  the  succession  of  day  and  night,  and  the  movements  of 
the  planets  are  all  marked  by  an  orderly  arrangement;  while 
every  event,  physical,  moral  and  social,  has  its  corresponding 
cause,  which,  in  its  turn,  was  the  result  of  some  other  cause  that 
antedated  it.  These  causes  are  sometimes  so  obscure  that  we 
cannot  trace  them,  but  reasoning  from  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
we  are  warranted  in  the  conclusion  that  every  event  is  the  result 
of  some  antecedent  cause,  and  that  such  result  was  brought  about 
by  the  operation  of  one  of  those  laws  many  of  which  science  has 
revealed  to  us,  but  some  of  which  lie  in  that  region  beyond  the 
present  limits  of  human  knowledge.  Turning  to  the  Bible,  we 
find  the  testimony  of  science  confirmed  by  Revelation.  In  1 
Samuel  ii.  6-9,  we  find  this  language :  "  The  Lord  killeth,  and 
maketh  alive;  he  bringeth  down  to  the  grave,  and  bringeth  up. 
He  raiseth  up  the  poor  out  of  the  dust,  and  lifteth  up  the  beggar 
out  of  the  dunghill,  to  set  them  among  princes,  and  make  them 
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inherit  the  throne  of  glory:  for  the  pillars  of  the  earth  are  the 
Lord's,  and  he  hath  set  the  world  upon  them.  He  will  keep  the 
feet  of  his  saints,  and  the  wicked  shall  be  silent  in  darkness ;  for 
by  strength  shall  no  man  prevail."  Solomon  says :  "  The  lot  is 
cast  into  the  lap,  but  the  disposing  thereof  is  of  the  Lord."  Joseph 
says  to  his  brethren  :  "God  sent  me  before  you  to  preserve  you  a 
posterity  in  the  earth,  and  to  save  your  lives  by  a  great  deliver- 
ance." Our  Saviour  says:  "Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farth- 
ing? and  one  of  them  shall  not  fall  on  the  ground  without  your 
Father.  But  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered."  Paul 
speaks  of  God  as  "  upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power." 
David  says  of  him:  "The  Lord  hath  prepared  his  throne  in  the 
heaven,  and  his  kingdom  ruleth  over  all."  Thus  science  and 
revelation  concur  in  testifying  that  all  the  events  of  this  life  are 
the  result  of  laws  stamped  upon  nature,  animate  and  inanimate; 
and  that  God  is  the  author  of  these  laws.  So  that  it  can  be  truly 
said,  that  all  the  events  of  life  are  ordered  of  the  Lord.  Then, 
when  we  have  eliminated  what  we  miscall  "chance"  from  our 
view  of  life,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  every  act  we 
perform  is  followed  by  a  consequence  resulting  under  the  opera- 
tion of  some  one  of  God's  laws.  We  then  find  ourselves  by  our 
acts  continually  putting  in  operation  causes,  whose  effects  must  be 
beneficial  or  injurious  to  us  according  to  the  operation  of  those 
laws  of  cause  and  effect  which  God  has  established  and  which  he 
controls.  If  we  plant  seed  in  the  ground  we  know  that  the  result 
is  to  be  governed  by  certain  laws  of  germination  and  fruitage  which 
God  has  ordained.  If  we  give  to  the  poor,  by  a  law  as  certain  as 
that  of  germination  our  heart  is  enriched  and  made  ghid  ;  and  if  we 
wrong  our  neighbor  wilfully,  by  a  law  equally  as  fixed  our  heart 
is  hardened. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  result  of  all  of  our  acts  is  with  the  Lord, 
and  must  be  governed  by  the  operation  of  those  laws  by  which  his 
providence  works  for  the  care  of  his  creatures,  we  cannot  escape 
the  conclusion  that  our  acts  are  as  much  appeals  to  him  as  are  our 
vocal  prayers.  In  the  one,  we  by  words  invoke  his  blessing ;  in 
the  other,  by  an  unuttered  prayer,  but  no  less  a  prayer,  we  make 
an  appeal  to  him ;  for,  knowing  that  the  act  must  be  followed  by 
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a  consequence  in  accordance  with  his  will,  the  very  fact  that  we 
commit  the  act  proves  either  that  we  defy  his  power  or  invoke  his 
guidance  and  protection  for  the  consequences  of  that  act.  Now,  if 
to  approach  him  in  vocal  prayer  in  an  irreverent  or  thoughtless 
manner  be  taking  his  name  in  vain,  how  much  more  is  his  name 
taken  in  vain  when  the  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap,  (knowing,  as  we 
do,  that  the  disposing  tliereof  is  of  the  Lord,)  unless  it  be  for  some 
purpose  recognized  and  approved  by  him.  If  it  be  not  for  such  a 
purpose,  it  is  a  hideous  blaspliemy — a  reckless  mockery  of  God. 
To  cast  the  lot  into  the  lap  merely  to  see  who  of  a  certain  number 
of  persons  shall  receive  the  prize  drawn  for,  is  to  mock  the 
Almighty  as  truly  as  did  the  servants  of  the  high  priest  mock  our 
Saviour,  when  they  blindfolded  him  and  buffeted  him  and  then 
called  on  him  to  prophesy  who  smote  him.  Christ  bore  the  insult 
in  silence,  as  God  to-day  bears  in  silence  the  sacrilegious  attempt 
to  set  him  up  at  the  raffle  or  the  lottery  under  the  form  of  ^'  blind 
chance"  and  bid  him  prophesy  whose  the  prize  shall  be.  What 
greater  mockery  of  God  could  there  be  ?  The  murderer  and  the 
thief  break  his  laws,  but  they  do  it  with  fear  and  trembling.  But 
the  ticket-holder  in  the  lottery  and  the  chance-holder  in  the  raffle, 
without  pausing  to  think  of  tlie  monstrous  blasphemy  they  are 
committing,  clothe  the  Great  Ruler  of  the  universe  in  the  cast-off 
garments  of  a  heathen  superstition  (for  the  belief  in  chance  is  only 
a  heathen  superstition),  and,  bowing  the  knee,  without  reverence 
or  fear,  invoke  his  aid  in  obtaining  another's  money.  Silent,  in- 
deed, God  may  be,  but  an  unseen  hand  hurls  back  the  impious 
prayer,  to  rankle  like  the  canker-worm  in  the  vitals  of  him  who 
offers  it.  And  yet  we  sometimes  hear  of  the  professed  church  of 
God  standing  by  and  approving  such  blasphemy,  and  then  gather- 
ing up  the  proceeds  and  impiously  laying  them  on  his  altars.  Can 
Christ  say  of  these,  as  he  said  of  the  men  of  Rome  and  Judea, 
"Father,  forgive  them;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do"?  Can 
any  plead  ignorance  when  God  has  plainly  said  to  us:  "Thou 
shalt  not  bring  the  hire  of  a  whore  nor  the  price  of  a  dog  into  the 
house  of  the  Lord  thy  God  for  any  vow"  ? 

Again :  To  employ  the  casting  of  the  lot  as  it  is  used  in  the 
lottery  and  the  raffle  is  a  profanation  of  sacred  things.    The  peo- 
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pie  of  God,  with  his  approval  and  by  his  direction,  used  the  cast- 
ing of  the  lot  as  a  solemn  appeal  to  God  and  an  act  of  worship,  in 
cases  where  his  guidance  and  an  expression  of  his  will  was  desired 
to  decide  some  question  that  was  beyond  the  wisdom  of  man. 
Thus,  in  Leviticus  xvi.  8,  it  is  said:  "Aaron  shall  cast  lots  upon 
the  two  goats :  one  for  the  Lord,  the  other  for  the  scape-goat." 
By  God's  direction,  the  land  was  divided  among  the  tribes  of 
Israel  by  lot,  God  using  that  means  of  making  known  his  will  in 
the  matter  to  his  people.  When  a  successor  to  Judas  was  to  be 
chosen,  the  disciples  prayed  and  cast  lots,  and  the  lot  fell  on 
Mathias. 

In  every  instance  mentioned,  so  far  as  I  know,  where  the  lot 
was  cast,  it  was  a  solemn  act  of  worship — an  humble  and  reverent 
appeal  to  God  for  direction  and  guidance.  Then,  to  use  this  sol- 
emn act  of  w^orship  lightly  and  irreverently,  merely  for  gain,  it 
matters  not  what  the  end  in  view  may  be,  is  as  much  a  profanation 
of  sacred  tilings  as  was  the  abuse  of  the  Lord's  supper  by  the  Cor- 
inthians, which  the  apostle  so  severely  condemns,  saying :  "  He 
that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  eatetli  and  drinketh  damna- 
tion to  liimself."  If  those  who  sold  doves  in  the  temple  were 
guilty  of  profanity,  how  much  greater  blasphemy  is  he  guilty  of 
who  dares  to  use  this  solemn  act  of  worship  and  appeal  to  God  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  gain  ?  He  who  laid  unholy  hands  upon  the 
ark  of  God  was  smitten  in  his  tracks.  The  earth  opened  and 
swallowed  up  those  who  burned  strange  fire  upon  his  altars. 
Belshazzar  was  profaning  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple  when 
his  doom  was  traced  in  blazing  letters  upon  the  wall  of  his  palace. 
There  was  nothing,  per  se^  in  the  ark,  the  altar  and  the  vessels, 
but  it  was  the  insult  to  God,  which  was  committed  by  prosti- 
tuting to  a  profane  use  things  set  apart  by  him  for  a  sacred  pur- 
pose. 

I  have  said  that  the  casting  of  the  lot  is  as  much  an  appeal  to 
God  as  the  utterance  of  a  vocal  prayer.  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood as  saying  that  we  cannot  pray  for  God's  guidance  in  our  tem- 
poral affairs.  But  for  a  number  of  persons  to  contribute  to  make 
up  a  sum  of  money,  and  then,  by  casting  lots,  appeal  to  God  to 
determine  whose  it  shall  be,  is  trifling  with  the  majesty  of  heaven, 
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and  is  as  much  profanity  as  he  is  guilty  of  who  lightly  and  irrev- 
erently calls  upon  the  name  of  God. 

1.  We  come  now  to  consider  the  character  of  the  lottery,  and  to 
see  how  far  it  is  opposed  to  the  commandments  of  God  in  its 
operation.  The  theory  of  the  moral  law  is  that  man  shall  eat  his 
bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  face ;  that  he  shall  live  by  the  exercise 
of  those  powers,  mental  and  physical,  with  which  the  Creator  has 
endowed  him  ;  that  wealth  gotten  by  vanity  brings  grief,  while 
honest  toil  brings  health  and  happiness.  He  that  makes  haste 
to  be  rich  shall  find  sorrow."  "Trust  in  the  Lord  and  do  good: 
so  shalt  thou  dwell  in  the  land,  and  verily  thou  shalt  be  fed." 
The  law  of  compensation  is  eminently  a  divine  law.  Obtaining 
property  for  less  than  its  value,  and  failing  to  make  due  compen- 
sation for  what  is  received,  either  in  the  nature  of  service  or  pro- 
perty, is  severely  reprehended  l)y  the  divine  law.  The  lottery  is 
directly  opposed  to  all  of  these  principles.  The  prize  is  obtained 
without  labor,  and  by  means  over  which  he  who  invests  his  money 
has  no  sort  of  control  or  direction.  It  is  wealth  obtained  by  van- 
ity, for  there  can  be  nothing  vainer  than  investing  one's  money  in 
a  scheme  where  the  return,  if  any  there  be,  is  wholly  the  result  of 
so-called  "blind  chance."  We  had  as  well  cast  our  money  into 
the  sea  and  expect  it  to  gather  more  and  come  back  to  us  with  the 
accumulation  on  the  returning  tide.  And  if  we  obtain  the  prize, 
there  is  no  compensation  whatever  made  for  that  which  we  obtain. 
Our  wealth  results  in  the  poverty  of  our  fellow-man  to  the  same 
extent ;  for,  for  every  dollar  we  receive  onr  fellow-man  loses  the 
same  amount  and  fifty  per  cent,  in  addition,  for  which  he  receives 
no  compensation  whatever,  for  the  receipts  of  the  lottery  must 
equal  the  prizes  and  then  leave  a  large  sum  over  for  the  dealer. 
A  glance  at  the  reports  of  the  drawings  of  any  lottery  will  demon- 
strate the  truth  of  this.  We  thus  combine  w^ith  numbers  of  our 
fellow-citizens  to  pay  a  man  $50,000  to  turn  a  wheel  and  give  us 
one  chance  in  one  hundred  thousand  to  draw  a  certain  proportion 
of  another  $50,000,  which  we  also  pay  into  the  concern.  Each 
man,  therefore,  who  draws  a  prize  of  $10,000  knows  that  to  do  so 
he  must  take  from  the  pockets  of  his  fellow-men,  for  which  they 
receive  no  compensation  whatever,  between  $13,000  and  $15,000. 
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It  is  no  justification  to  saj  that  the  losers  do  this  with  their  eyes 
open.  The  infirmity  of  luiinan  nature  is  recognized  both  by  di- 
vine and  human  law.  Because  of  those  infirmities  the  Lord  doth 
pity  us  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  and  has  provided  a  substi- 
tute to  bear  our  iniquities.  Human  law  throws  around  the  citizen 
certain  protective  restrictions  to  shield  him  from  his  folly.  It 
exempts  certain  portions  of  his  property  from  sale  under  execution 
for  debts,  so  that  his  misfortune  or  his  folly  may  not  leave  him 
penniless,  and  denies  jurisdiction  to  its  courts  to  enforce  contracts 
made  at  the  gaming  table  or  in  the  stock  exchange,  where  gam- 
bling is  of  the  essence  of  the  contract.  The  State  prepares  asy- 
lums for  its  insane,  though  the  insanity  be  the  result  of  their  own 
folly  and  excess,  and  makes  provision  for  the  pauper  reduced  to 
want  by  his  own  folly.  This  is  the  result  of  a  christian  civiliza- 
tion. The  most  brilliant  civilizations  of  the  past  left  man  to  suflfer 
the  consequences  of  his  folly.  Their  justification  was,  he  acted 
with  his  eyes  open.  He  has  had  his  day  and  failed ;  let  him  suffer 
the  consequences  of  his  failure.  Can  the  christian,  in  the  light  of 
this  christian  civilization,  justify  himself  for  robbing  his  neighbor 
with  the  same  sort  of  reasoning  ?  But  some  will  say,  We  do  it 
only  for  amusement,  for  the  excitement  of  the  thing.  We  do  not 
feel  the  amount  we  invest,  even  if  we  lose  it.  Possibly  the  per- 
son thus  speaking  may  not  feel  the  amount  h.e  loses,  but  when  he 
wins  let  him  remember  that  many  of  the  dollars  that  make  up  his 
prize  are  the  earnings  of  some  poor  man's  day's  work,  which  he 
cannot  replace,  because  the  income  of  each  returning  day  is  con- 
sumed to  buy  food  for  his  family.  Others  would  salve  their  con- 
sciences by  proposing  to  give  of  their  winnings  to  some  religious 
or  charitable  object.  Suppose  they  build  a  church.  Do  they  ever 
think,  if  they  could  trace  every  dollar  they  have  put  into  that 
church  to  its  source,  what  they  would  find  %  Some  of  them, 
stained  with  the  blood  of  the  suicide  (for  statistics  show  that  on 
the  night  of  one  drawing  in  England  fifty  suicides  occurred  among 
the  losers) ;  others  wet  with  the  tears  of  the  hungry  child ;  while 
with  the  ring  of  the  gold  would  be  mingled  the  cry  of  the  poor 
for  bread,  which  the  passion  for  gambling  had  denied  them.  Do 
they  imagine  they  could  have  an  easy  conscience  while  worship- 
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ping  in  that  church  with  the  ghosts  of  the  suicides  hovering  about 
them  and  shaking  their  gory  locks  in  tlieir  faces,  and,  ringing 
above  the  music,  in  a  wild  sliriek,  the  cries  of  the  hungry  poor  ? 
The  specious  argument  that  there  is  lottery  in  every  transaction  of 
life  misleads  many  and  satisfies  some  tender  consciences.  The 
answer  to  the  argument  is  almost  too  plain  to  merit  notice.  The 
definition  of  a  lottery  is,  where  a  pecuniary  consideration  is  paid, 
and  it  is  to  be  determined  by  lot  or  chance,  according  to  some 
scheme  held  out  to  the  public,  what  and  how  much  he  who  pays 
his  money  for  it  is  to  receive.  Money  thus  paid,  in  case  no  prize 
is  drawn,  is  lost  entirely  to  the  purchaser  of  tlie  ticket.  He  may 
draw  a  prize  and  he  may  not;  and  he  thus  hazards  the  money  he 
invests  on  the  chances  of  drawing  by  lot.  But  he  who  invests  in 
property,  even  where  it  is  to  be  delivered  at  a  future  day,  gets  a 
certain  return  for  his  money.  Errors  in  judgment  may  lead  to 
gerious  losses.  The  moth  and  the  rust  may  consume.  Prices  may 
depreciate  and  sweep  away  anticipated  profits.  Fire  may  destroy 
or  the  resistless  cyclone  sweep  away  the  noblest  structure.  ^  But 
when  all  the  contingencies  of  life  are  taken  into  the  account,  there 
is  still  left  the  fact  that  we  invested  our  money  in  something 
tangible,  or  which  represents  something  real  and  substantial;  and 
if  we  have  lost  from  the  operation  of  natural  or  commercial  causes, 
we  still  know  that  when  the  investment  was  made  w^e  got  for  our 
money  something  that  had  an  actual  existence  and  value,  and  gave 
to  him  from  whom  we  received  it  value  for  value,  and  that  we  re- 
tained control  of  our  investment  and  could  direct  the  operations 
which  must  result  in  profit  or  loss.  In  the  case  of  the  lottery  we 
buy  nothing,  but  try  to  imagine  it  something,  and  call  it  "  a 
chance."  The  moment  our  money  leaves  our  pockets  our  control 
over  it  is  at  an  end.  No  act  of  ours  can  increase  the  prospect  even 
of  its  return,  far  less  of  a  profit  on  it.  We  get  nothing  to  repre- 
sent it,  except  a  piece  of  paper,  the  meaning  of  which  is  that  we 
have  bought  one  chance  in  several  hundred  thousand  for  a  sum  of 
money  mucli  larger  than  that  we  invested,  and  if  we  do  not  get 
that,  we  get  nothing. 

It  has  become  a  fashion  of  late  in  bulletins  from  the  sick  cham- 
ber of  some  distinguished  person  to  represent  his  condition  by  the 
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expression,  "His  chances  are  one  in  so  many."  Conceding  this  to 
be  a  correct  statement  of  the  case,  liow  much  more  hopeful  is  that 
man's  condition,  even  where  his  chances  are  only  one  in  a  thou- 
sand, than  that  of  the  holder  of  a  lottery  ticket?  The  sick  man's 
chances  may  be  increased  by  medical  skill.  The  watchful  and  lov- 
ing attentions  of  wife  or  mother,  wlio,from  morning  till  night  and 
night  till  morning,  with  tireless  patience  hovers  about  his  bed, 
breathing  with  every  sigh  a  prayer  for  his  recovery,  will  greatly 
reduce  the  chances  against  him.  But  for  the  laboring  man  who 
invests  his  earnings  in  the  lottery,  flattered  by  dreams  of  sudden 
wealth,  there  is  neither  medical  skill,  patient  watching,  nor  even  a 
prayer,  for  he  has  entered  on  a  scheme  which,  think  of  it  as  he 
may,  he  dare  not  lift  on  the  wings  of  prayer  to  the  God  he  is  ac- 
customed to  worship.  All  he  can  do  is  to  wait,  helpless  to  add  one 
to  his  chances,  and  well  knowing  that  he  has  not  only  to  contend 
against  the  chances  of  thousands  of  others  in  like  case  with  himself, 
but  also  against  chances  retained  by  the  dealer  himself,  as  well  as 
the  dealer's  dishonesty,  to  which  there  is  great  temptation  and  un- 
limited opportunity. 

The  drawing  comes  and  his  money  is  lost.  But  that  is  not  all. 
His  moral  is  greater  than  his  financial  loss,  for  he  has  lost  that 
manly  independence  which  the  man  feels  who  carves  out  his  own 
competency.  But  he  has  lost  even  more;  for  to  some  extent  at 
least  he  has  become  a  slave  to  the  passion  for  gambling :  for  he 
who  woos  the  fickle  goddess  of  fortune  and  is  repulsed,  seems 
impelled  by  a  resistless  demon  to  avenge  himself  upon  her  for  the 
ill-usage  he  has  received  at  her  hands,  and  another  day's  earnings 
goes;  and  this  is  repeated,  until  anxiety,  disappointment  and  re- 
peated losses  unman  him,  and  the  habit  of  trusting  to  luck  which 
he  has  acquired  urges  him  into  dishonest  practices,  with  the  honest 
but  vain  determination  to  redeem  his  fortune  and  replace  what  he 
has  wrongfully  taken.  To  the  honest  man,  willing  to  eat  his  bread 
in  the  sweat  of  his  face,  losses  may  come.  Fire  may  consume,  or 
the  tornado  destroy,  but  the  swift  winged  telegraph  bears  the  news, 
and  thousands  hasten  to  assist  the  victims.  But  the  victim  of  the 
worship  of  blind  chance  is  branded  as  a  felon,  and  finds  his  only 
solace  in  hiding  himself  in  a  felon's  cell.    There  is  no  lottery  in 
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the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  He  who  obeys  the  laws  stamped  upon 
his  nature  by  the  God  who  made  him,  and  commits  his  way  to 
that  God,  will  surely  be  fed.  But  he  that  goes  off  after  other  gods, 
and  worships  in  the  temple  of  chance,  will  come  to  that  point 
where  he  fain  would  "  fill  his  belly  with  the  husks  that  the  swine 
did  eat." 

2,  There  is  one  other  reason  why  investing  money  in  the  lot- 
tery is  a  sin.  It  is  forbidden  by  the  law  of  the  land.  All  the 
States,  save  one,  have  laws  forbidding  it.  Acts  which  we  think  we 
do  not  find  forbidden  by  the  strict  letter  of  the  moral  law  we  are 
apt  to  regard  it  as  no  sin  to  perform,  even  though  they  be  for- 
bidden by  the  law  of  the  State.  We  hear  a  good  deal  of  wala  hi 
se  and  mr/la  prohihita^  but  the  attempt  to  apply  that  distinction 
between  the  moral  and  the  civil  law^  must,  in  the  nature  of  the 
two  laws,  be  a  failure.  It  is  said  that  what  is  forbidden  by  the 
moral  law  is  evil  in  itself,  but  that  those  acts  which  are  not  ex- 
pressly forbidden  by  the  moral  law,  but  which,  for  reasons  appli- 
cable to  the  conditions  of  society,  are  prohibited  by  the  statute 
law,  it  is  not  a  sin  to  commit,  they  not  being,  in  themselves, 
wrong. 

This  distinction  a  few  reflections  will  show  to  be  fallacious. 
The  idea  advanced  by  some  writers,  that  men,  originally  feeling 
the  need  of  some  form  of  government  to  protect  their  rights  of 
person  and  property,  met  together  and  formed  society  and  elected 
the  most  popular  person  among  them  to  be  their  king,  is  an  ab- 
surdity so  glaring  that  no  intelligent  person  would  countenance  it 
to-day.  The  need  of  some  power  to  protect  those  rights  and  en- 
force the  performance  of  the  duties  owang  from  man  to  man  is, 
no  doubt,  the  reason  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  society,  and 
the  sense  of  that  need  which  man  becomes  conscious  of  from  the 
moment  he  begins  to  think  is  the  strong  foundation  upon  which 
civil  government  rests.  But  the  origin,  authority  and  sanction  of 
civil  law  is  from  the  Author  of  all  law,  the  Great  Kuler  of  the  uni- 
verse. Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Roman  christians,  at  a  time  when 
obedience  to  civil  law  must  have  been  among  them  an  exceedingly 
questionable  duty,  for  the  civil  law  was  then  only  an  engine  of  op- 
pression and  persecution  and  afforded  them  no  protection  what- 
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ever,  says:  ''Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers.  For 
there  is  no  power  but  of  God :  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of 
God.  Whosoever,  therefore,  resists  the  power  resists  the  ordi- 
nance of  God  ;  and  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves 
damnation."  These  are  the  words  of  one  whose  study  of  the 
most  perfect  system  of  government  the  world  has  ever  seen,  in 
addition  to  his  inspiration,  made  him  eminently  fit  to  speak  ex  ca- 
thedra on  the  subject,  and  he  does  not  hesitate,  speaking  by  inspi- 
ration, to  apply  to  the  Roman  government  tlie  same  rule  which  he 
had  learned  at  the  feet  of  one  of  its  greatest  masters  to  apply  to 
the  Mosaic  law.  If  this  was  true  of  the  government  of  Home,  so 
completely  autocratic  as  it  was  at  that  period,  with  how  much 
more  force  must  it  apply  to  a  government  like  ours,  where  all  law 
is  but  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people  given  through  their 
representatives.  If,  then,  tlie  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God, 
wherein  consists  the  distinction  between  the  violation  of  the  moral 
and  the  civil  law?  There  can  be  but  one  distinction,  that  of  de- 
gree, as  the  difference  between  the  sin  of  murder  and  that  of  some 
minor  offence.  Both  are  sins.  The  former  is  the  greater  sin,  but 
no  more  a  sin  than  the  latter.  The  Israelite  w^as  as  surely  pun- 
ished for  the  violation  of  some  law  applicable  to  the  Jewish  state 
as  he  was  for  the  violation  of  the  law  given  on  Sinai.  The  citizen 
is  as  deserving  of  punishment  who  disobeys  a  prohiliitorj^  decree 
of  a  court  as  is  the  one  who  breaks  a  law  under  the  sanction  of 
that  power  whence  the  court  derives  its  existence  and  authority. 

It  is  true  that  the  laws  applicable  to  the  Jewish  state  were 
directly  from  God,  but  not  more  certainly  from  God  than  are  the 
laws  of  the  civil  government.  If  the  powers  tliat  be  are  ordained 
of  God,  they  are  ordained  for  a  purpose,  and  that  purpose  is  legis- 
lation aud  the  enforcement  of  the  penalty  for  violation  of  that 
legislation.  Now,  if  it  be  true  (and  it  is  a  maxim  of  (jommon 
reason  as  well  as  of  law)  that  what  one  does  through  another  he 
does  himself,  we  must  concede  that  in  all  the  laws  of  civil  govern- 
ment God  is  himself  speaking  as  much  as  he  spoke  on  Sinai,  and 
such  laws  are  as  much  binding  on  the  conscience  as  is  the  moral 
law.  The  christian,  then,  can  no  more  violate  the  law  of  the  State 
under  which  he  lives  without  sin  than  he  can  violate  the  moral 
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law  witliout  sin.  From  the  State  he  derives  protection  for  his 
rights  of  person  and  property,  and  this  protection  is  as  much  from 
God  as  are  the  early  and  latter  rain,  the  abundant  harvest,  the 
limpid  stream  and  the  cooling  breeze.  God  gives  the  latter  through 
the  operation  of  those  laws  of  nature  which  he  lias  ordained.  He 
gives  the  former  through  the  operation  of  those  laws  of  civil  so- 
ciety which  he  has  equally  ordained.  Every  good  and  every  per- 
fect gift  Cometh  down  from  the  Fatlier  of  lights,  and  as  he  will 
not  hold  him  guiltless  who  violates  the  law  traced  by  his  own 
hand  on  the  tables  of  stone,  neither  will  he  hold  him  guiltless  that 
violates  the  law  traced  by  his  ordained  and  authorized  agent  upon 
the  statute-book  of  civil  society.  Of  course  the  right  of  revolu- 
tion against  a  government  which  has  ceased  to  perform  the  func- 
tions for  which  human  governments  are  ordained  is  not  denied. 
But  so  lung  as  the  government  is  fulfilling  those  functions,  all  of 
its  mandates  not  inconsistent  with  the  moral  law  are  bindiiig  on 
the  conscience. 

3.  Having  seen  that  the  law  against  lotteries  is  in  accordance 
with  the  moral  law,  and  therefore  of  the  same  binding  force  on  the 
conscience  as  that  law,  let  us  now  see  if  there  are  any  special  rea- 
sons for  obedience  to  that  law  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the 
evil  it  is  intended  to  destroy.  It  has  been  said  by  a  writer,  and 
from  the  teachings  of  history  we  may  say,  with  more  truth  than 
poetry,  that  man  is  a  natural  robber.  From  the  days  when  the 
strong  preyed  upon  the  weak,  when  the  robber-barons  of  Europe 
fortified  themselves  in  strong  castles,  and  went  forth  to  prey  upon 
their  unprotected  neighbors,  to  the  present  time,  this  is  true.  The 
form  of  the  robbery  only  has  changed.  Instead  of  the  armed 
highwayman,  the  mailed  and  helmeted  ^'lord  of  the  manor,"  we 
have  the  polished  gambler,  who  by  most  seductive  artifices  leads 
his  victim  on  to  ruin,  that  he  may  profit  thereby.  Christian  civil- 
ization having  driven  the  freebooter  from  the  land  and  sea,  his 
natural  progeny  in  the  shape  of  the  forger,  the  faro-dealer  and  the 
vender  of  the  lottery  has  come  to  the  front,  and  in  the  dress  of 
the  gentleman  and  the  guise  of  the  cultivated  man  of  the  world, 
preys  upon  society  far  more  disastrously  than  ever  did  the  most 
famous  of  his  progenitors.    It  is  to  protect  society  from  these 
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harpies  that  civilized  governments  have  enacted  such  rigid  laws 
against  gambling  and  the  lottery.  These  laws  are  not  the  man- 
dates of  an  autocrat,  knowing  no  law  but  his  own  will,  but  they 
are  the  honest  convictions  of  an  enlightened  people,  crystallized 
into  the  form  of  laws.  In  a  free  government  like  ours  they  have 
the  highest  sanction  that  any  law,  short  of  the  divine  law,  could 
have.  They  embody  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  people,  speaking 
through  their  representatives,  and  declaring  that  the  lottery  is  a 
crime  of  such  magnitude  against  society  that  it  shall  be  hedged 
about  with  the  severest  penalties.  The  Federal  government  de- 
nies to  those  engaged  in  the  business  the  use  of  the  postal  facili- 
ties of  the  nation  ;  the  lottery  ticket  is  placed  on  the  same  level 
with  obscene  literature ;  and  we  venture  the  assertion  that  there  is 
no  man  with  any  pretensions  to  respectability  who  would  say  that 
the  laws  are  wrong. 

But  we  said  that  these  laws  were  made  to  protect  society  from 
the  harpies  who  prey  upon  it.  Let  us  see  if  society  does  not  need 
that  protection.  The  origin  of  the  lottery  is  said  to  date  back  to  the 
time  of  ancient  Rome.  A  writer  says  of  them:  "They  were  used 
first  as  a  means  of  amusement  for  the  people,  but  they  were  gradu- 
ally introduced  into  their  customs,  then  into  their  laws.  Individuals 
used  the  lotter}^  as  a  means  of  speculation,  and  the  government  to 
raise  revenue.  They  were  organized  after  the  manner  of  those 
which  date  from  the  Saturnalia,  and  belong  to  that  system  of 
amusements  and  largesses  with  which  Augustus  and  his  successors 
amused  the  people.  They  were  the  complement  of  the  represen- 
tations of  the  circus,  and  were  supported  out  of  the  public  treas- 
ury. This  developed  the  passion  for  play."  The  lottery  then  ex- 
tended to  all  countries  from  Rome,  and  was  soon  taken  hold  of  by 
speculators.  The  lottery  took  special  hold  in  Venice,  Genoa  and 
Pisa,  where  commerce  had  created  great  wealth  and  inspired  an 
inveterate  love  for  gain.  It  was  imported  from  Italy  into  France 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Francis  I.,  in  1539,  established  one  to 
help  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  war,  and  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY., 
in  1700,  the  lottery  was  definitely  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  reve- 
nue system  of  the  government.  From  this  rapidly  grew  private 
lotteries.    They  raultiplied  under  every  pretext,  for  charitable, 
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social  and  religious  purposes,  as  well  as  private  speculation.  Up 
to  1762  we  hear  of  no  effort  to  check  the  lottery.  In  that  year, 
however,  the  Colonial  Assemhly  of  Pennsylvania  passed  a  most 
rigid  law  against  the  lottery.  This  was  followed  by  the  edict  of 
the  Kepublican  Convention  of  France,  in  1793,  which  abolished 
the  lottery  in  France.  In  1794,  howev^er,  the  convention,  pressed 
for  means,  restored  it,  and  it  was  not  finally  eradicated  from  the 
French  revenue  sj^stem  until  1836,  when  private  lotteries  were 
also  suppressed.  Lotteries  were  suppressed  in  England  in  1826, 
and  in  Belgium  in  1830. 

During  the  contest  against  the  lottery  in  France,  a  writer  said : 
"  The  legislator  who  sanctions  such  a  tax  votes  to  sustain  a  certain 
number  of  thefts  and  suicides  each  year.  There  is  no  pretext  of 
expense  that  can  justify  provocation  to  crime."  After  the  over- 
throw of  the  Bourbons  in  France,  the  Republican  Convention,  in 
its  decree  abolishing  the  lottery,  gives  its  reasons  in  these  words : 
"It  is  an  invention  of  despotism  to  make  men  silent  about  their 
misery  by  enticing  them  on  with  a  hope  which  aggravates  their 
distress."  The  language  in  which  the  preamble  to  the  act  of  the 
Colonial  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  abolishing  the  lottery  is  ex- 
pressed, is  this:  "  Whereas  many  mischievous  and  unlawful  games, 
called  lotteries,  have  been  set  up  in  this  province,  which  tend  to 
the  manifest  corruption  of  youth  and  the  ruin  and  impoverishment 
of  many  poor  families;  and  whereas  such  practices  may  not  only 
give  opportunity  to  evil  disposed  persons  to  cheat  and  defraud  the 
honest  inhabitants  of  the  province,  but  prove  productive  of  vice, 
idleness  and  immorality,  injurious  to  trade,  commerce  and  indus- 
try, and  against  the  common  good,  welfare  and  peace  of  the  pro- 
vince; for  remedy  whereof,  be  it  enacted,  that  all  lotteries  whatso- 
ever, whether  public  or  private,  are  common  and  public  nuisances, 
and  against  the  common  good  and  welfare  of  this  province."  Then 
follow  four  other  sections,  in  which  the  heaviest  penalties  are  de- 
nounced against  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets.  This  was  the  first  act 
for  the  suppression  of  the  lottery  of  which  we  have  any  account, 
and  has  been  the  model  upon  which  all  subsequent  legislation  on 
the  subject  has  been  formed  in  this  country  and  in  England. 

You  may  ask.  Are  the  statements  contained  in  the  language 
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I  have  quoted  true  ?  I  answer  by  asking  you  to  listen  to  the  tes- 
timony of  history.  The  lottery  established  by  Louis  XIY.  offered 
a  prize  of  ten  millions  of  francs,  and  it  realized  a  net  profit  to  the 
government  of  twelve  millions  of  francs.  Louis  was  in  heavy 
straits  for  money  at  the  time.  Listen  to  the  seductive  language 
used  by  this  royal  lottery- vender  to  induce  his  people  to  risk  their 
earnings  in  the  nefarious  scheme :  "  His  Majesty,  having  noticed 
the  natural  inclination  of  his  subjects  to  risk  their  money  in  pri- 
vate lotteries,  and  desiHng  to  afford  them  an  agreeable  and  easy 
means  of  providing  for  their  families,  and  a  sure  and  considerable 
revenue  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  and  even  of  enriching 
their  families,  by  risking  sums  so  small  that  they  cannot  cause 
them  any  inconvenience,  has  judged  it  opportune  to  establish,  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  a  royal  lottery,  with  prizes  to  the  amount  of 
ten  millions  of  francs."  Tiiis  royal  lottery  advertisement  has  been 
substantially  copied  by  lottery-venders  ever  since.  All  their  in- 
genuity has  failed  to  improve  on  the  skill  with  which  seductive 
falsehood  is  there  stated.  This  lottery,  as  I  said,  netted  Louis 
twelve  millions  of  francs,  which,  added  to  the  amount  of  the  prizes, 
wrung  from  the  people  twenty-two  millions  of  francs ;  and  a  most 
significant  fact  connected  with  the  lottery  in  France  shows  whence 
came  the  larger  portion  of  that  immense  sum.  In  the  month  of 
January  succeeding  the  decree  abolishing  lotteries  in  France,  the 
deposits  in  the  savings  banks  of  Paris  alone  increased  five  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  francs.  Thus  we  find  that  the  lotteries 
consumed  in  Paris  sHone  some  five  hundred  thousand  francs  per 
month  of  the  people's  earnings,  and  this  was  principally  from  the 
laboring  classes,  for  we  know  that  it  is  those  classes  who  use  the 
savings  banks  principally. 

But  history  speaks  again.  During  the  long  contest  which  pre- 
ceded the  final  suppression  of  lotteries  in  England,  it  was  demon- 
strated that  no  greater  enemy  ever  existed  than  lotteries  to  pre- 
vent the  accumulation  of  wealth  by  the  poor  and  middle  classes, 
and  that  in  every  country  where  the  lottery  exists  savings  banks 
have  always  been  a  failure.  The  night  of  the  drawing  of  one  lot- 
tery, with  a  capital  prize  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
was  signalized  with  the  suicide  of  over  fifty  unlucky  ticket-hold- 
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ers.  The  testimony  taken  by  the  various  committees  appointed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  during  this  contest,  shows  a  degree  of 
misery  produced  by  lotteries  that  would  shock  and  astonish  one 
who  has  never  investigated  the  subject.  This  testimony  came  from 
all  portions  of  the  kingdom,  and  from  men  in  all  the  vocations  of 
life  and  all  classes  of  society,  and  demonstrated  beyond  question 
that  it  made  bad  husbands,  bad  wives,  bad  children,  and  bad  ser- 
vants; that  it  was  the  most  fruitful  source  of  suicide,  hardly  a  day 
passing  that  one  of  its  victims  did  not  cut  his  throat  or  hang 
himself.  The  fight  in  England  for  freedom  from  the  clutches  of 
this  monster,  which  had  fastened  its  fangs  upon  the  very  vitals  of 
the  body  politic,  was  a  most  desperate  battle.  It  was  a  battle  of 
giants.  Wilberforce,  Canning,  Buxton,  Lyttleton  and  Castlereagh^ 
opposed  to  the  lottery,  met  Eldon,  Wellington  and  Peel,  and  for  a 
time  the  contest  seemed  doubtful;  but  when  the  immense  mass  of 
testimony  taken  by  the  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons 
came  pouring  in,  reeking  with  statements  of  vice,  crime  and 
misery,  the  English  people  became  aroused,  and  there  was  wiped 
away  one  of  the  darkest  stains  that  ever  rested  upon  Britain's 
proud  escutcheon. 

The  main  fight  against  lotteries  in  the  United  States  began  in 
1834  by  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Lot- 
teries, organized  in  Philadelphia,  This  society  obtained  an  im- 
mense mass  of  information  as  to  the  effect  of  lotteries  in  this  coun- 
try, and  in  their  report,  made  in  1837,  they  say:  "  If  a  committee 
were  appointed  by  each  State  Legislature  to  ascertain  from  living 
witnesses  the  effect  of  lotteries  within  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions, a  mass  of  private  distress  and  public  injury  would  be  brought 
to  light,  the  magnitude  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  We 
should  witness  the  severance  of  the  closest  and  dearest  connexions 
of  life,  the  violation  of  the  sacred  vows  of  wedlock,  and  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  tender  ties  of  consanguinity  and  nature.  Woe 
would  meet  our  gaze  in  the  various  forms  of  hopeless  bankruptcy, 
cheerless  and  unmitigated  penury,  incurable  intemperance  and  in- 
famous vice.  The  colors  of  the  picture  would  be  too  sombre,  the 
scene  in  its  collected  deformity  too  hideous,  for  exposure  to  the 
open  day." 
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Tracing  the  careers  of  several  victims  of  the  lottery,  the  com- 
mittee say  :  "  He  becomes  poor  by  successive  losses.  His  poverty 
leads  Inm  to  petty  villainies.  He  slowly  proceeds  from  one  im- 
propriety to  another,  till  at  last  his  feelings  become  blunted  and 
his  reputation  tarnished.  Low  dissipation  and  idle  phantasms  of 
golden  showers,  from  being  long  indulged,  have  so  impaired  his 
faculties  and  weakened  liis  character  as  wholly  to  destroy  his 
ability  for  any  useful  pursuit.  He  looks  around  for  assistance, 
but  the  avenues  are  closed.  He  is  in  debt  beyond  hope  of  extri- 
cation. His  native  energy  is  gone  and  his  respectability  is  wasted. 
Thus  prepared  for  some  reckless  effort  to  repair  his  fortune,  where 
can  he  seek  refuge  but. in  tlie  principles  he  has  imbibed  ?  What 
counsellors  can  he  listen  to  but  liis  desperate  necessities?" 

A  distinguished  representative  from  Louisiana,  speaking  a  few 
years  ago  on  tlie  floor  of  the  national  House  of  Representatives  in 
reference  to  the  Louisiana  Lottery,  said :  "  It  has  existed  as  a  blot 
on  the  body  corporate  for  over  fifteen  years,  and  no  cause  so 
miglity  has  ever  operated  to  bring  every  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, state  and  national,  into  more  general  disrepute.  The  reports 
of  courts,  both  state  and  national,  show  the  general  demoraliza- 
tion. The  ermine  of  the  judge  is  sullied ;  the  achninistration  of 
justice  prostituted  to  the  most  unworthy  ends  ;  the  press,  that  pal- 
ladium of  liberty,  bought  up  or  muzzled  by  fear  or  ignorance  ; 
the  official  head,  from  governor  to  constable,  dependent  on  its 
good  will;  every  office-seeker  at  its  beck;  the  whole  common- 
wealth prostrate  at  its  feet ;  no  institution  existing  but  at  its 
mercy.  This  is  not  an  exaggerated  condition  of  a  once-powerful 
sovereignty."  Thus  we  see  that  the  lottery  not  only  corrupts  all 
who  deal  with  it,  but,  growing  powerful  on  the  money  stolen 
from  its  victims,  becomes  the  master  of  a  whole  State,  and  defies 
even  the  people  assembled  in  their  Constitutional  Convention  to 
destroy  it.  Its  agents  are  everywhere.  The  law  has  no  terror  for 
them.  The  boats  that  ply  our  rivers  carry  these  agents,  and  at 
their  various  landings  the  colored  laborers  come  aboard  and  invest 
their  small  earnings  in  the  lottery-ticket,  dreaming  of  sudden 
wealth,  and  waking  to  find  themselves  disappointed,  but  anxious  to 
invest  again. 
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In  the  light  of  sucli  facts,  can  any  one  wonder  that  the  French 
Convention  should  have  denounced  the  lottery  as  an  invention  of 
tyrants  ?  And  let  it  be  rememhered  that  this  convention  was  no 
Puritan  body,  straight-laced  in  religion  and  austere  in  morals.  It 
was  a  body  that  had  denied  the  existence  of  God.  It  had  abol- 
ished the  Sabbath-day.  It  had  trampled  on  every  precept  of  the 
moral  law,  and,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Allison  the  historian,  it 
had  torn  down  the  altars  of  religion,  and  reared  on  their  ruins  the 
altar  of  reason  as  their  only  god.  Yet,  reeking  with  the  blood 
of  hundreds  of  victims,  they  shrunk  from  fellowship  with  this 
monster  of  vice  and  crime,  and,  laying  hold  of  it  with  the  mailed 
hand  of  power,  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  patriotism  they  hurled 
it  from  its  high  estate.  And  the  same  war  is  being  waged  against 
it  to-day  ;  not,  certainly,  by  the  infidel  and  the  atheist,  but  by  the  en- 
lightened and  christian  sentiment  of  the  age.  The  laws  against  it 
are  but  the  crystallization  of  that  sentiment. 

We  have  thus,  we  think,  demonstrated  that  the  purchase  of 
lottery-tickets  is  a  sin — Firsts  Because  it  is  forbidden  by  the  law 
of  God ;  Second^  Because  it  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land ; 
Thirds  Because  it  encourages  the  most  monstrous  vice  of  the  age. 

I  ask  again,  in  the  light  of  the  facts  I  have  given,  what  is 
the  position  of  the  church  member  who  buys  a  lottery-ticket  ?  If 
the  men  of  Benjamin  were  denounced  because  they  came  not  up 
to  the  help  of  their  brethren  in  the  hour  of  battle,  what  shall  be 
said  of  the  church  member  who,  in  this  great  contest  between  the 
christian  patriotism  of  the  land  and  this  monster  vice,  not  only 
does  not  come  up  to  the  help  of  his  brethren,  but  is  found  lurking 
in  the  enemy's  camp,  giving  aid  and  comfort,  and  by  his  example 
leading  away  recruits  to  the  enemy  from  the  ranks  of  the  young 
and  unsuspecting?  What  a  contrast  between  his  professions  and 
his  acts  ! 

Samuel  M.  Shelton. 


YL  OKGANIC  UNION:  THE  PROPEETY  QUESTION.^ 
Tiie  fact  that  organic  union  between  the  Nortliern  and  South- 
ern Presbyterian  Churches  demands  so  great  and  serious  a  change 
in  the  status  of  the  latter,  and  must  be  fraught  with  momentous 
consequences  to  her  future  welfare  and  usefulness,  makes  it  the 
part  of  true  wisdom  to  examine  and  weigh  carefully  all  that  is  in- 
volved in  the  proposed  chimge. 

Among  the  questions  needing  to  be  thus  considered,  that  of 
the  effect  of  the  change  upon  the  property  rights  of  the  church  is 
of  great  importance.  To  reach  a  just  and  true  answer  to  that 
question  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  what  is  the  law  governing 
church  property. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  famous  Wal- 
nut Street  church  (of  Louisville)  case,  Watso?i  vs.  Jones ^  decided 
in  April,  1871,  and  reported  in  13  Wallace,  p.  679,  announced  a 
principle  of  law  as  controlling  questions  of  church  property  alto- 
gether different  from  that  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  recog- 
nized in  the  whole  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  country — Old  and 
New  School. 

The  Northern  General  Assembly  (Minutes  1872,  pp.  52,  53, 
177-190)  adopted  this  decision  as  the  true  law,  and  ordered  it  to 
be  embodied  in  its  Digest.  Union  with  that  church  would  seem 
to  be  an  admission  of  the  correctness  of  this  law,  or,  at  least,  an 
avowal  of  consent  to  be  bound  by  it  hereafter.  It  becomes,  there- 
fore, the  solemn  duty  of  the  rulers  in  the  Southern  Church,  to 
whom  has  been  entrusted  so  much  property,  to  examine  carefully 
and  dispassionately  this  question,  and  determine  whether  it  raises 
any  well-founded  objection  to  such  union. 

When  the  decision  in  Watson  vs.  Jones  was  rendered,  it  at- 
tracted great  attention,  and,  in  an  able,  calm  and  thorough  dis- 
cussion, was  reviewed  by  Rev.  R.  L.  Dabney,  D.  D.,  in  the  Janu- 

^  On  account  of  professional  duties,  I  was  unable  to  prepare  the  whole  of  this 
article,  and  have  been  materially  assisted  in  its  preparation  by  my  pastor,  Kev.  G. 
W.  Finley,  and  my  brother  elder,  Hon.  Samuel  L.  Flournoy.  J.  D.  A, 
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ary  No.,  1878,  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Revieio.  The  con- 
clusion reached  by  him,  in  which  his  brethren  generally  concurred, 
was  that  the  principle  of  law  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court 
was  unsound,  unjust,  and  dangerous. 

Of  late  years  Kevs.  R.  R.  Howison  and  Samuel  J.  Baird,  D.  D., 
have,  in  no  measured  terms,  expressed  their  dissent  from  Dr.  Dab- 
ney's  view  of  the  opinion  in  this  case,  and  their  own  approval  of 
the  court's  decision. 

Not  so  much  in  defence  of  Dr.  Dabney,  though  we  would  deem 
it  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  strike  a  blow  for  him  if  he  needed 
it,  but  because  many  of  the  present  rulers  in  the  church  have  be- 
come such  since  this  decision  was  first  discussed,  and  because  we 
believe  that  the  law  announced  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  Northern  Assembly  is,  and  ought  to  be,  a  serious 
obstacle  to  union,  we  propose  to  review  the  whole  subject. 

First ^  let  us  see  what  was  decided  by  the  Supretr.e  Court  in 
this  case.  The  tenth  point  in  the  syllabus,  (13  Wallace,  680,) 
which  professes  to  give  the  pith  of  the  decision,  is  as  follows: 
"In  such  cases  where  the  right  of  property  in  the  civil  court  is  de- 
pendent on  the  question  of  doctrine,  discipline,  ecclesiastical  law, 
rule  or  custom,  or  church  government,  and  that  has  been  decided 
by  the  highest  tribunal  within  the  organization  to  which  it  has 
been  carried,  the  civil  court  will  accept  that  decision  as  conclusive^ 
and  be  governed  by  it  in  its  application  to  the  case  before  it."  In 
other  words,  the  decision  by  "  the  highest  tribunal  within  the  or- 
ganization" of  any  question  over  which  that  tribunal  claims  \\xv\^- 
diction  will  leave  the  minority  who  oppose  such  claim  without  any 
remedy  in  the  civil  court ;  for  the  civil  court  will  not  inquire  into 
the  constitution  of  the  church,  but  will  accept  and  be  bound  by 
the  church  courts  construction  of  its  power  under  its  constitution^ 
although  the  minority  might  be  prepared  to  demonstrate  that 
such  claim  and  action  by  the  church  court  was  in  plain  violation 
of  the  constitution  of  the  church  and  an  exercise  of  the  crushing 
power  of  the  unrestrained  and  unrestrainable  majority. 

But  even  Mr.  Howison  cannot  approve  the  principle  so  clearly 
enunciated  in  this  tentli  point  of  the  syllabus,  and  he  therefore 
argues  that  it  is  defective,  and  does  not  properly  state  the  decision 
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of  the  court,  but  should  be  amended  by  adding  the  words,  "  Pro- 
vided the  civil  court  he  satisfied  that  the  highest  tribunal  within 
the  church  organization  had  jurisdiction  in  the  premises;"  that 
is  to  say,  provided  the  civil  court  be  satisfied  that  the  church  tri- 
bunal, under  the  constitution  of  the  church,  had  the  right,  did  not 
usurp  it,  to  take  the  action,  and,  unless  so  satisfied,  the  civil  court 
will  take  jurisdiction  of  the  case  and  right  the  wrongs  done  by  the 
church  court. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  law  has  heen  and  should  he 
as  laid  down  in  Mr.  Howison's  amendment.  But  did  Justice  Miller, 
in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  case,  so  de- 
clare? Certainly  the  Northern  General  Assembly  and  the  able 
jurists,  in  a  number  of  the  States,  who  have  expressed  ofiicially 
their  opinion  of  the  law  laid  down  in  this  case  did  not  so  under- 
stand him. 

The  Minutes  of  that  Assembly  (1872)  show  (pp.  62  and  63) 
that  that  body  had  appropriated  the  large  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  litigation  in  this  case,  and 
when  the  decision  was  rendered  it  was  heartily  approved,  "the 
opinion  of  the  court  at  length"  ordered  to  be  published  "in  the 
Appendix  to  its  Minutes,"  and  a  committee  appointed  to  pre- 
pare and  insert  in  their  forthcoming  Digest  "a  faithful  abstract 
thereof." 

In  the  Appendix  (p.  177),  we  find  the  Assembly's  authorized 
expression  of  its  view  of  the  opinion  of  the  court  on  the  point  cov- 
ered by  the  tenth  section  of  Mr.  Wallace's  syllabus  in  these  words: 
"3.  A  spiritual  court  is  the  exclusive  judge  of  its  own  jurisdic- 
tion; its  decision  on  that  question  is  binding  on  the  secular 
courts." 

There  is  no  room  here  for  affording  an  opportunity  to  the  civil 
courts  to  be  "satisfied  that  the  church  tribunal  had  jurisdiction." 
The  General  Assembly  approved  that  interpretation  of  the  opinion 
which  makes  it  mean  (as  we  contend  it  does)  that  the  civil  court 
cannot  inquire  into  the  question  of  jurisdiction  at  all,  but  must 
accept  the  Assembly's  ipse  dixit  as  conclusive  of  that  question. 

Mr.  Howison,  in  exclaiming  "  May  God  forbid  that  the  princi- 
ples established  by  that  court  as  to  church  property  should  be  over- 
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thrown,"  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Northern  Church  in 
endorsing  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  both  seem  to  rejoice 
in  possessing  such  a  panacea  for  numberless  ills  to  the  body  eccle- 
siastic; but  the  Assembly  takes  the  medicine  just  as  it  comes  from 
the  doctor's  hands,  while  Mr.  Howison  tries  to  "sweeten  it  to  his 
taste"  before  it  will  go  down  his  throat  at  all. 

But  further,  the  record  of  the  case  of  Waison  vs.  Jones  will  show 
that  the  Assembly's  construction  of  the  decision  is  the  true  one, 
and  that  the  opinion  is  correctly  stated  by  Mr.  Wallace  in  the  tenth 
point  of  his  syllabus. 

The  controversy  was  first  brought  into  the  Louisville  Chancery 
Court,  and  the  issue  raised  was  mainly  the  right  of  certain  parties 
to  act  as  elders.  As  the  case  of  Watson  vs.  Avery  [2  Bush)  it 
went  up  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky,  which  reversed  the 
chancellor's  decree.  Now  we  have,  on  p.  732, 13  Wallace,  Justice 
Miller's  own  words  for  it,  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky 
did  take  up  the  question  of  the  General  Assembly's  jurisdiction, 
and  became  satisfied  that  it  was  lacking,  and  the  Assembly's  action 
therefore  invalid.  From  this  opinion  Justice  Miller  emphatically 
dissents,  and  argues  against  it  in  support  of  his  own  and  opposite 
opinion,  that  the  civil  court  should  not  inquire  into  the  church 
court's  jurisdiction. 

Before  this  case  of  Watson  vs.  Avery  was  finally  settled  in  the 
State  courts,  a  suit,  Jones  vs.  Watson.^  was  instituted  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  against  Watso7i  and  others^  and  went  by  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  rendered 
the  opinion  now  under  discussion.  We  may  profitably  look  to  the 
points  decided  by  the  judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  to 
ascertain  what  the  Supreme  Court  held,  for  liis  decision  was  af- 
firmed, without  qualification,  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  decision 
of  the  Circuit  Court  on  the  point  in  question  is  thus  given  (p.  698, 
13  Wallace) :  "  And  in  determining  what  was  the  true  Presbytery 
of  Louisville  and  the  true  Synod  of  Kentucky,  h^iving  jurisdiction 
over  the  Walnut  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  its  oflficers  and  mem- 
bers, this  court  and  all  other  civil  tribunals  v^ere  concluded-  by  the 
action  of  the  General  Assembly  of  said'  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America^ 
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Unquestionably  this  means,  what  the  General  Assembly  of 
1872  understood  Justice  Miller  to  assert,  that  the  Assembly  was 
the  exclusive  judge  of  its  own  jurisdiction^^  and  its  "decision  of 
that  question  binding  on  the  secular  courts." 

The  learned  counsel.  Col.  Bullitt,  who  argued  the  case  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  recognized  this  question  of  the  right  and  duty 
of  the  civil  court  to  examine  the  constitution  of  the  church  as 
the  point  on  which  the  case  turned.  On  p.  707,  after  referring 
to  the  views  which  had  hitherto  prevailed  both  in  England  and  in 
this  country,  he  says:  "Yet  the  court  below  assumed  that  these 
being  matters  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature,  or  arising  upon  a  construc- 
tion of  the  law  of  the  church,  are  subject  to  exclusive  cognizance 
and  jurisdiction  by  the  ecclesiastical  court,  whose  judgment  thereon 
must  be  accepted  as  conclusive  by  the  civil  court.  The  position 
assumed  does  not  stop  with  asserting  that  //  the  decision  of  the 
question  in  controversy  has  been  committed  by  the  constitution  of 
the  church  to  a  particular  tribunal,  or  //  the  act  or  judgment  in 
question  has  been  performed  by  such  tribunal  in  pursuance  of  a 
power  vested  in  it  by  the  constitution,  in  sucli  case  the  act  or 
judgment  is  conclusive  on  the  civil  court.  It  asserts  an  exclusive 
right  in  the  General  Assembly  to  determine  the  extent  of  its  own 
power  and  duties  under  the  constitution;  to  determine  in  every 
ease  whether  it  has  itself  violated  the  constitution  or  abandoned 
the  principles  of  the  faith."  On  p.  708  he  impressively  adds:  "If 
the  principle  of  the  decree  herein  is  affirmed"  (and  it  was  affirmed), 
"it  sweeps  away  all  limitations  imposed  upon  church  courts  by 
their  fundamental  laws,  and  renders  it  impossible  that  churches 
can  be  organized  under  rules  or  limitations  which  shall  bind  the 
judicatories  of  their  own  creation." 

The  record  shows  that  Justice  Miller  squarely  met  the  ques- 
tion thus  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court.  After  disposing  of 
the  preliminary  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
Courts  over  the  case,  he  proceeds  to  divide  the  holdings  of  all 
church  property  into  three  classes:  the  third,  and  the  one  appli- 
cable to  this  case,  being  that  in  which  property  is  held  by  an  eccle- 
siastical body  which  is  a  subordinate  member  of  a  general  organ- 
ization in  which  there  are  superior  ecclesiastical  tribunals  culmi- 
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Dating  in  a  supreme  judicatory  over  the  whole  membership  of  that 
general  organization.  "In  this  class  of  cases,"  he  says  (p.  727), 
"  we  think  the  rule  of  action  which  should  govern  the  civil  courts, 
founded  in  a  broad  and  sound  view  of  the  relation  of  church  and 
state  under  our  system  of  laws,  and  supported  by  a  preponderating 
weight  of  judicial  authority,  is  that,  whenever  the  questions  of 
discipline  or  of  faith,  or  ecclesiastical  rule,  custom,  or  law  have 
been  decided  by  the  highest  of  these  church  judicatories  to  which 
the  matter  has  been  carried,  the  legal  tribunal  must  accept  such 
decisions  as  final,  and  as  binding  on  them  in  their  application  to  the 
case  before  them." 

Certainly  there  is  no  material  difference  between  the  propo- 
sitions thus  laid  down  by  Justice  Miller  and  the  tenth  point  of 
Mr.  Wallace's  syllabus.  The  more  searching  the  analysis  and 
comparison  of  the  two  statements,  the  more  clearly  will  their 
identity  be  seen.  Justice  Miller  does  not  restrict  the  application 
of  this  "rule  of  action"  to  matters  of  mere  faith  and  discipline, 
but  without  qualification  extends  it  to  all  that  is  embraced  under 
these  comprehensive  terms  "  ecclesiastical  rule^  custom,  or  lawP 
Nor  does  he  even  hint  at  the  limitation  of  his  doctrine  with  any 
proviso  that  such  supreme  church  tribunal  must  have  jurisdiction 
and  the  civil  court  he  satisfied  that  it  has.  On  the  contrary,  he 
purposely  omits  such  limitation,  for  the  reason  that  the  question 
of  jurisdiction  of  the  church  court  is  one  dependent  upon  the  con- 
struction of  this  very  ecclesiastical  law,  and  whenever  the  supreme 
church  court  has  asserted  its  jurisdiction,  it  has  passed  its  judg- 
ment on  that  law,  and  its  construction  of  its  own  power  under  it 
he  says  is  final  and  binding  on  all  civil  courts.  Moreover,  in  jus- 
tification of  this  position,  he  argues  (p.  729),  "it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  judges  of  the  civil  courts  can  be  as  competent  in 
the  ecclesiastical  law  and  religious  faith  of  these  bodies  as  the 
ablest  men  in  each  are  in  reference  to  their  own.  It  would 
therefore  be  an  appeal  from  the  more  learned  tribunal  in  the  law 
which  should  decide  the  case  to  one  which  is  less  so."  Was  it 
possible  for  the  J ustice  to  have  met  more  directly  the  point  pre- 
sented by  Col.  Bullitt? 

But  further,  and  as  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
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scope  of  this  decision,  we  present  the  facts  which  lead  up  to  this 
controversy  as  detailed  by  Mr.  Wallace  in  his  official  report,  pp. 
690-694: 

"From  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  its  close,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  at  its  annual  meetings,  expressed  in  declaratory  statements  or  re- 
solutions its  sense  of  the  obligation  of  all  good  citizens  to  support  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  that  struggle ;  and  when,  by  the  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln, 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  of  the  States  in  insurrection  was  announced,  that  body 
also  expressed  views  favorable  to  emancipation  and  adverse  to  the  institution  of 
slavery.  At  its  meeting  in  Pittsburg,  in  May,  1865,  instructions  were  given  to  Pres- 
byteries, the  Board  of  Missions,  and  to  the  sessions  of  the  churches,  that  when  any 
person  from  the  Southern  States  should  make  application  for  employment  as  mis- 
sionaries, or  for  admission  as  members  or  ministers  of  churches,  inquiry  should  be 
made  as  to  their  sentiments  in  regard  to  loyalty  to  the  government,  and  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  and  if  it  be  found  that  they  have  been  guilty  of  voluntarily  aiding 
the  war  of  the  rebellion,  or  held  the  doctrine  announced  by  the  large  body  of  the 
churches  in  the  insurrectionary  States  which  have  organized  a  new  General  Assem- 
hly,  that  the  system  of  negro  slavery  in  the  South  is  a  divine  institution  and  that 
it  is  the  peculiar  mission  of  the  Southern  Church  to  conserve  that  institution,  they 
should  be  required  to  repent  and  forsake  their  sins  before  they  could  be  received. 
In  the  month  of  September  thereafter,  the  Presbytery  of  Louisville,  under  whose 
immediate  jurisdiction  was  the  Walnut  Street  Church,  adopted  and  published  in 
pamphlet  form,  what  is  called  A  Declaration  and  Testimony  against  the  erroneous 
and  heretical  doctrines  and  practices  which  ham  obtained  and  been  propagated  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States  during  the  last  five  years. 

' '  This  Declaration  denounced  in  the  severest  terms  the  action  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  the  matters  we  have  just  mentioned,  declaring  an  intention  to  refuse 
to  be  governed  by  that  action,  and  invited  the  cooperation  of  all  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  who  shared  the  sentiments  of  the  Declaration  in  a  concerted 
resistance  to  what  they  called  the  usurpation  of  authority  by  the  Assembly." 

The  General  Assembly  of  1866  denounced  in  tnrn  the  Declara- 
tion and  Testimony,  and  declared  that  "every  Presbytery  which 
refused  to  oley  its  order  should  be  ipso  facto  dissolved  and  called 
to  answer  before  the  next  General  Assembly." 

Mr.  Wallace's  narrative  proceeds  to  state  that  in  consequence 
of  this  action  the  Presbytery  of  Louisville  and  the  Synod  of  Ken- 
tucky divided — a  part  of  the  congregation  of  the  Walnut  Street 
church  adhering  to  the  Declaration  and  Testimony  party,  and  a 
portion  to  the  other  party,  both  however  "  professing  to  hold  to  the 
same  General  Assembly" — and  so  continued  to  do  until,  on  June 
1,  1867,  the  General  Assembly  declared  that  the  Presbytery  and 
Synod  recognized  by  Watson  and  his  party  were  "in  no  sense  a 
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true  and  lawful  Synod  and  Presbytery  in  connection  with  and  under 
the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly  of  tlie  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America,"  and  that  they  ^evQ perinanently 
excluded  from  connexion  with  or  representation  in  that  body. 

After  this  action,  the  excluded  Synod  of  Kentucky,  on  June 
26,  1867,  accepted  this  "  sundering  of  relations,''  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (1868)  united  with  the  Southern  General  Assembly. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  gave  that 
decision  which  we  have  seen  was  dissented  from  and  severely  criti- 
cised by  Justice  Miller,  and  in  regard  to  which  Mr.  Wallace  says 
(p.  693):  "The  grounds  on  which  the  Court  of  Appeals  reversed 
the  chancellor's  decision  were,  of  course,  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly, Synod  and  Presbytery  of  tlie  Presbyterian  Church  were  all 
subject  to  con.stitutwns  (the  standards,  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  this  report) ;  that,  when  they  violated  these,  tlieir  acts  were  be- 
yond their  jurisdiction  and  void;  that  whether  they  had  violated 
them  or  not,  was  a  matter  wliich  the  civil  courts,  upon  an  exami- 
nation of  the  constitution,  could  properly  pass  on ;  and  deciding 
further  and  finally  as  fact,  after  an  examination  l)y  the  court  itself 
of  these  standards,  that  in  their  declaratory  statements  and  resolu- 
tions and  other  deliverances  enforcing  loyalty^  they  had  violated 
them;  and  that  their  acts  were  accordingly  void." 

In  refusing  to  recognize  these  principles  as  sound,  and  in  ar- 
guing that  the  civil  court  must  not  examine  into  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  action  of  the  church  court,  does  not  Justice  Miller 
assert  that  the  church  court  is  and  ought  to  be  the  exclusive  judge 
of  its  own  constitution  and  its  powers  under  it?  Can  there  now 
be  any  reasonable  doubt  as  to  what  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Watson  vs.  Jones  is,  or  that  it  is  correctly  reported  by 
Mr.  Wallace? 

If  we  approve  and  praise  the  principle  of  this  decision,  and 
apply  it  to  the  facts  in  this  case  which  have  been  recited,  can  we 
escape  the  following  conclusions? 

1.  The  General  Assembly,  as  the  supreme  court  of  the  church, 
had  the  right  to  judge  for  itself  how  far  it  should  go  into  political 
questions,  to  make  its  own  protestations  of  loyalty,  to  demand  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  to  require  that  every  Southern  man  seeking 
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to  enter  its  communion  should  repent  of  the  sin  of  aiding  volun- 
tarily the  war  of  the  rebellion,  etc.,  etc. ;  and  that  when  the  General 
Assembly,  "  the  exclusive  judge  of  its  own  jurisdiction,"  had  acted 
upon  such  matters,  it  was  the  duty  of  all  the  lower  courts  to  submit. 

2.  When,  therefore,  the  Louisville  Presbytery  issued  their 
famous  Declaration  and  Testimony,  denouncing  the  action  of  the 
Assembly,  refusing  to  be  governed  by  it,  and  inviting  concerted 
resistance  to  it,  they  were  guilty  of  heresy  and  schism  in  their 
worst  forms. 

3.  The  General  Assembly  rightfully  exercised  its  authority 
when  it  declared  that  every  Presbytery  refusing  to  obey  its  orders 
in  these  matters  should  be  ipso  facto  dissolved,  and  cited  the 
Louisville  Presbyteiy  to  answer  at  its  next  meeting. 

4.  That  when  the  General  Assembly  "permanently  excluded" 
the  remonstrating  Synod  and  Presbytery,  it  rightfully  put  into 
practical  operation  the  principle  afterwards  laid  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Now  on  what  ground  can  we  or  a  civil  court  give  such  conclu- 
sive force  and  effect  to  the  action  of  the  church  court  ?  Logically, 
can  it  be  upon  any  other  tlieory  tlian  that  the  supreme  ecclesiasti- 
cal court,  or  visible  head  of  the  church,  must  be  presumed  to  be 
right  in  all  matters  of  ecclesiastical  law  and  government?  But 
this  lands  us  inevitably  on  the  proposition  that  such  ecclesiastical 
head,  whether  it  be  a  tribunal  or  a  person,  possesses  the  attribute 
of  infallibility  whenever  acting  officially. 

The  ipso  facto  dissolution  of  the  Louisville  Presbytery,  de- 
clared by  the  Supreme  Court  pf  the  United  States  in  this  case  to 
have  been  legal  because  unreviewable  by  any  earthly  tribunal,  has 
its  parallel  only  in  the  bulls  of  excommunication  emanating  from 
the  supreme  and  infallible  (?)  head  of  another  church,  whose  claims 
have  not  been  heretofore  by  any  means  conceded  by  Presbyterian 
divines  as  scriptural  or  worthy  of  imitation  by  Protestant  churches. 
Is  there  any  difference  in  principle  in  the  excommunication  of  Dr. 
McGlynn  for  holding  certain  political  principles  now,  and  the 
ipso  facto  dissolution  of  Louisville  Presbytery  for  refusing  to  make 
loyalty  a  test  of  church  membership?    We  can  see  none. 

It  is  this  feature  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision — the  giving 
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of  such  exclusive  power  to  tlie  church  court — that  compels  us  to 
unite  with  Dr.  Dabney  in  calling  it  "popish"  and  "revolutionary," 
and  to  decline  to  join  Dr.  Baird  and  Mr.  Howison  in  the  insinua- 
tion that  Dr.  Dabney  is  too  ignorant  of  the  facts,  or  too  prejudiced 
to  see  them  in  their  true  relations  on  this  subject.  The  failure  to 
draw  an  obvious  and  just  distinction,  to  which  we  will  come  snb- 
sequeiitly,  alone  gives  any  color  to  the  cluirge  of  Dr.  Baird  that  Dr. 
Dabney  makes  "Csesar,"  who  is  no  moi'e  "trustworthy"  than  the 
church,  supreme. 

Dr.  Dabnej^'s  assertion  that  this  principle  of  law  in  Watson  vs. 
Jofies  is  a  "  new  rule,"  and  that  it  was  announced  by  a  "  bare  ma- 
jority" of  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  denied. 

As  to  the  "bare  majority,"  we  go  to  the  official  record.  Of  the 
nine  justices  composing  the  court  at  that  time,  ail  agree  that 
Chief  Justice  Chase  did  not  sit  in  the  case.  Dr.  Baird  claims  six 
of  the  remaining  eight,  while  Mr.  Howison  argues  that,  though 
only  "six  concurred  fully  in  the  opinion  of  Miller,  J.,  tioo,  Clifford 
and  Davis,  dissented,  not,  however,  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  but 
upon  a  mere  question  of  jurisdiction;  therefore,  the  decision  was 
practically  imanirnous  on  the  7)ieri(s^^  {italics  ours).  Now,  there- 
cord  shows  that  Justices  Clifford  and  Davis  expressly  state  (p.  738) 
that  they  do  not  "  think  it  proper  or  necessary  to  express  any 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  case;"  and  a  note  on  page  ix.  of  13 
Wallace  shows  that  Justice  Nelson  did  not  sit  in  any  case  reported 
in  that  volume. 

Thus  five.  Justices  Miller,  Field,  Bradley,  Swayne,  and  Strong, 
only  are  left,  a  "bare  majority"  of ^ine.  Dr.  Baird  and  Mr.  Howi- 
son to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Against  the  assertion  that  this  is  a  "new  rule"  and  "revolu- 
tionary," it  is  claimed  that  it  is  in  the  line  of  American  cases;  Mr. 
Howison  saying  that  "the  very  principles  so  lucidly  and  power- 
fully set  forth  and  upheld  in  Mr.  Justice  Miller's  opinion  have 
been  repeatedly  affirmed  in  American  courts,"  while  Justice  Mil- 
ler himself  declares  that  his  views  "  are  supported  by  the  prepon- 
derant weight  of  authority  in  this  country"  (p.  729);  and  in  this 
Dr.  Baird  seems  to  concur.  We  take  issue  with  the  Justice  and 
his  supporters,  and  again  affirm  that  the  contrary  is  true.  We 
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have  examined  a  number  of  the  cases  referred  to  by  them  and  the 
Justice,  and  think  we  can  show  that  they  do  not  sustain  his  opinion. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  we  unhesitatingly  concede  that,  upon 
purely  religious  and  spiritual  questions  not  involving  property 
rights,  and  in  all  questions  over  wliich  the  constitution  of  the 
church  gives  its  own  tribunals  the  authority  to  act,  the  civil  courts 
have  no  right  to  review  such  ecclesiastical  decisions,  whether  right 
or  wrong.  But  we  withhold  our  assent  to  the  proposition  of  Jus- 
tice Miller,  that  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  acting  in  contravention 
of  such  constitution,  or  usurping  authority  not  conferred  by  it, 
can  arbitrarily  dispose  of  the  temporalities  of  the  church  or  any  of 
its  congregations,  and  the  parties  aggrieved  be  denied  all  right  of 
redress.  On  the  contrary,  we  hold  that  whenever  property  rights, 
acquired  or  held  under  a  constitution,  are  involved,  it  is  the  riglit 
and  duty  of  the  civil  court,  whose  judges  are  trained  to  construe 
written  instruments,  a  right  and  duty  they  cannot  abdicate  or  re- 
linquish, to  look  into  the  constitution  of  the  church  and  decide  for 
itself  whether  that  charter  of  powers  conferred  the  authority  as- 
sumed by  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  and,  if  it  does  not,  then  to  de- 
clare the  acts  of  such  tribunal  invalid.  And  we  respectfully  sub- 
mit, in  all  candor,  that  this  position  is  not  open  to  the  charge  that 
in  any  sense  it  improperly  intrudes  the  power  of  the  state  into 
the  sacred  domains  of  tlie  church,  or  renders  to  Csesar  the  things 
that  are  God's. 

With  this  obvious  and  just  distinction,  this  statement  of  the 
true  issue  in  this  discussion,  which  seems  to  have  been  overlooked 
altogether  on  the  other  side,  w^  turn  now  to  the  cases  cited  as  au- 
thorities for  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Inasmuch  as  Justice  Miller  concedes  that  the  English  and 
Scotch  cases  are  against  him  (pages  728,  729),  and  argues  that 
they  are  inapplicable  to  this  country,  we  pass  them  by,  and  take 
up  one  mentioned  by  both  Dr.  Baird  and  Mr.  Howison,  though 
singularly  omitted  by  Justice  Miller,  after  Col.  Bullitt,  the  coun- 
sel in  the  case,  had  called  his  attention  to  it.  It  is  the  celebrated 
case  of  The  Commonwealth  at  the  relation  of  Todd^  etc.^  vs  Green^ 
etc.,  the  suit  between  the  Old  and  New  School  brandies  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  reported  in  4  Wharton,  603,  and  fully  in 
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S.  Miller,  Jr/s  "  Presbyterian  Church  Case,"  from  which  we 
quote. 

To  see  on  which  side  in  this  discussion  this  case  is  authority, 
we  will  give  the  principal  facts  reported  and  extracts  from  the 
opinion  of  Judge  Gibson,  who  presided  at  the  trial  in  the  higher 
court. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1837  repealed  the  Plan  of  Union, 
and  adopted  what  were  known  as  "  The  Exscinding  Acts,"  and 
directed  their  clerks,  in  making  up  the  roll  of  the  next  Assembly, 
'  not  to  enroll  commissioners  from  the  twenty-nine  Presbyteries  in- 
cluded within  the  exscinded  Synods.  When  the  Assembly  of  1838 
met  in  the  Seventh  Presbyterian  church  in  Philadelphia,  commis- 
sioners from  these  Presbyteries  presented  their  credentials,  and 
the  clerks  refused  to  enroll  them;  and  when  tlie  Assembly  was 
called  to  order,  both  before  and  after  the  reading  of  the  roll  pre- 
pared by  the  clerks,  various  efforts  were  made  to  get  the  names  of 
these  commissioners  added  to  the  roll,  but  which  were  frustrated 
by  the  rulings  of  the  Moderator,  Dr.  Elliott.  The  New  School 
party  then,  ignoring  Dr.  Elliott,  went  through  the  form  of  elect- 
ing another  Moderator,  and  of  adjourning  to  meet  immediately  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  church  in  that  city. 

They  met  in  that  church  with  the  commissioners  from  the  ex- 
scinded Presbyteries,  and  declared  themselves  the  true  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  elected  Todd,  etc., 
trustees  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Green,  etc.,  elected  by  the  Old  School. 

A  writ  of  q^im  warranto  was  sued  out  to  determine  which  were 
the  legally  elected  trustees,  and  the- case  was  first  tried  by  a  jury, 
Judge  Rogers  presiding. 

While  the  main  question  tried  was  which  of  these  Assemblies 
was  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  Assembly  of  1837,  the  whole 
subject  of  the  constitutionality,  under  the  constitution  of  the 
church,  of  the  exscinding  acts  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Old 
School  Assembly  at  its  organization  in  1838,  was  considered.  The 
New  School  contended  that  all  of  these  acts  were  unauthorized 
by  the  constitution  of  the  church,  and  were  therefore  null  and  void, 
and,  not  being  valid,  that  the  New  School  was  the  legally  organized 
General  Assembly.  The  record  of  the  case  clearly  shows  that  both 
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the  court  below  and  the  higher  court  looked  into  the  constitution 
of  the  church  to  detei*mine  whether  the  acts  of  the  Assembly  com- 
plained of  were  authorized  by  that  instrument  or  not — the  lower 
court  holding  that  they  were  not,  and  therefore  invalid,  while  the 
higher  court  decided  that  they  were  so  authorized,  and  therefore 
valid ;  both  courts  acting  upon  the  principle  that  if  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  church  gave  to  the  church  court  the  right  and  power 
to  act  upon  the  question,  its  decision  was  binding  upon  the  civil 
courts,  whether  right  or  wrong,  and  if  the  constitution  did  not  give 
the  church  court  such  right  and  power,  its  decisions  were  not 
binding. 

Judge  Gibson,  who  presided  in  the  higher  court,  has  always 
been  justly  considered  one  of  the  ablest  jurists  this  country  has 
produced.  Yet  neither  he.  Judge  Rogers,  nor  any  of  the  counsel 
in  the  case — George  Wood,  of  New  York,  WilHam  C.  Preston,  of 
South  Carolina,  and  William  M.  Meredith,  Josiah  Randall,  John 
Sergeant,  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  and  F.  W.  Hubbell,  of  Philadelphia, 
as  eminent  as  any  lawyers  in  the  land — ever  intimated  that  the 
Assembly  of  1837  having  decided  acts  to  be  constitutional,  such 
decision  was  conclusive  of  the  question,  and  that  the  civil  courts 
could  not  examine  for  themselves  that  constitution  and  see  whether 
or  not  it  gave  the  power  claimed,  as  Justice  Miller  holds  in  Wat- 
son vs.  Jones. 

Judge  Gibson  (p.  588,  Miller)  says: 

"In  justification  of  this  apparent  irregularity,  it  is  urged  that  the  constitu- 
tional moderator  had  refused  an  appeal  to  the  commissioners  in  attendance  from 
his  decision,  which  had  excluded  from  the  roll  the  names  of  certain  commissioners, 
who  had  been  unconstitutionally  severed,  as  it  is  alleged,  from  the  Presbyterian 
connection  by  a  vote  of  the  preceding  session.  It  is  conceded  by  the  argiiment 
that  if  the  Synods,  with  the  dependent  Presbyteries,  by  which  those  commissioners 
were  sent,  had  been  constitutionally  dissolved,  the  motion  was  one  which  the  mod- 
erator was  not  bound  to  put,  or  the  commissioners  to  notice ;  and  that  whatever 
implication  of  assent  to  the  decision  which  ensued  might  otherwise  be  deduced 
from  the  silence  of  those  who  refused  to  speak  out.  about  which  it  will  be  necessary 
to  say  something  in  the  sequel,  there  was  no  room  for  any  such  implication  in  the 
particular  instance.  It  would  follow,  also,  that  there  was  no  pretense  for  the  de- 
posal  of  the  moderator,  if  indeed  such  a  thing  could  be  legitimated  by  any  circum- 
stances, for  refusing  an  appeal  from  his  exclusion  of  those  who  had  not  color  of 
title,  and  consequently,  that  what  else  might  be  reform  would  be  revolution.  And 
this  leads  to  an  inquiry  into  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  excision.''^ 
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In  prosecuting  this  "inquiry"  he  discusses  (pp.  589-'91)  the 
constitutional  questions,  and  declares  that  the  Plan  of  Union  had 
heen  ''^  constitutionally  enacted  and  constitutionally  7'epecded\)y  an 
ordinary  act  of  legislation ;  and  those  Sjmods  which  had  their  root 
in  it  could  not  be  expected  to  survive  it." 

"That  body"  [the  Assemblj^  of  1837]  "resorted  to  the  only  constitutional  re- 
medy in  its  power.  .  .  .  Even  as  a  legislative  act  it  may  have  been  a  hard  one, 
though  certainly  constitutional,  and  strictly  just. "' 

"We  have,  as  already  remarked,  no  authority  to  adjudge  its  judgments  on 
their  merits,  and  this  principle  was  asserted  with  conclusive  force  by  the  presiding 
judge  who  tried  the  cause.  Upon  an  objection  made  to  an  inquiry  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Presbytery  of  Medina,  it  was  ruled  that  with  the  reasons  for  the  pro- 
ceedings of  1837  (the  act  of  excision)  we  have  nothing  to  do.  We  are  to  deter- 
mine only  what  was  done;  the  reasons  of  those  who  did  it  are  immaterial.  If  the 
acts  complained  of  were  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Assembly,  their  decision  must 
be  final,  though  they  decided  wrong.  This  was  predicated  of  judicial  jurisdiction,  but 
the  principle  is  necessarily  as  applicable  to  jurisdiction  for  purposes  of  legislation." 

' '  If,  then,  the  Synods  in  question  tcere  constitutionally  dissolved,  the  Presbyteries 
of  which  they  had  been  composed  were,  at  least  for  p'^rposes  of  representation, 

dissolved  along  with  them  It  is  immaterial  that  the  Presbyteries  are  the 

electors ;  a  Synod  is  a  part  of  the  machinery  which  is  indispensable  to  the  existence 
of  everj"  branch  of  the  church.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  commissioners  from 
the  exscinded  Synods  were  not  entitled  to  seats  in  the  Assembly,  and  that  their  names 
were  properly  excluded  from  the  roll. " 

Thus  we  see,  that  it  is  upon  a7i  examination  into  the  rights 
and  powers  conferred  upon  the  General  Assembly  by  the  consti- 
tution of  the  church  that  Judge  Gibson  bases  his  decision. 

But,  this  is  precisely  what  the  Supreme  Court,  in  Watson  vs. 
Jones^  decided  could  not  be  done,  and  declared  tliat  tlie  civil  court 
must  not  consider  such  constitutional  questions.  Yet,  Dr.  Baird 
says  that  the  decision  in  lodd^  etc.,  vs.  Green,  etc.^  "is  precisely 
in  the  line  of  the  Walnut  Street  church  decision !"  To  his  and 
Mr.  Howison's  amazing  statements  of  the  ground  and  scope  of 
Judge  Gibson's  decision  in  this  famous  case,  we  are  content  to  re- 
fer to  that  Judge's  own  words  as  we  have  quoted  them.  Both  of 
these  decisions  accord  in  this,  that  in  matters  purely  religious  and 
spiritual,  and  in  all  over  w^hich  the  constitution  of  the  church  gives 
the  Assembly  power  and  autliority  to  act,  or,  to  use  the  legal  phrase, 
jurisdiction,  its  decision,  whether  right  or  wrong,  is  conclusive  and 
binding  on  the  civil  court.  They  differ  in  this:  Judge  Gibson 
recognizes  that  if  the  Assembly  transcends  its  authority  and 
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usurps  a  power  not  conferred  on  it  by  the  constitution  of  the 
church,  its  conclusion  is  not  binding,  and  if  property  rights  are 
affected,  the  civil  court  may  look  into  the  church  constitution  to 
determine  whether  the  act  complained  of  was  constitutional  or 
not.    This  was  the  old  rule. 

Justice  Miller,  on  the  contrary,  holds,  in  the  Walnut  Street 
church  case,  that  though  the  Assembly  usurps  powers  and  disre- 
gards the  limitations  and  prohibitions  of  the  church  constitution, 
and  the  adherents  to  the  Assembly  ask  the  civil  court  to  lend  its 
aid  to  enforce  the  decision  of  the  usurping  churcli  court,  and  to 
take  away  from  the  supporters  of  the  constitution  the  property 
given  on  the  faith  of  its  provisions  and  bestow  it  upon  the  viola- 
tors of  that  constitution,  the  civil  court  is  bound  to  do  this,  and 
will  not  examine  the  church  constitution  at  all,  or,  as  Justice  Mil- 
ler puts  it,  will  accept  final  and  conclusive  the  construction  of 
its  own  powers  under  the  constitution  by  "the  more  learned  tri- 
bunal in  the  law,"  that  is,  the  Assembly  itself. 

This  is  the  ney:i  rule  which  rewards  the  covenant-breaker  and 
punishes  the  covenant-keeper,  to  which,  with  Dr.  Dabney,  we 
strenuously  object. 

Justice  Miller  refers  to  the  following  American  cases:  Shan- 
non vs.  Frosty  3  B.  Monro,  253;  Gihson  vs.  Arinstronij^  7  B. 
Monro,  481  ;  Watson  vs.  Avery ^  '2  Bush,  332 ;  Hartnan  vs.  Di^e- 
her,  2  Speer's  Equity,  87  ;  John^s  Island  Church  Case^  2  Richard- 
son's Equity,  215;  Ferraria  v^.  Yasconcelles^  23  Illinois,  456; 
Den  vs.  Bolton^  7  Halstead,  206 ;  Chase  vs.  Cheny,  58  Illinois, 
509  ;  \Vatso)i  vs.  Farris,  4.o  Missouri,  183 ;  German  Reformed 
Church  vs.  Selbert^  3  Barr,  (Pa.)  291 ;  and  McGinnis  vs.  Watson^ 
41  Pa.  State,  21  ,  as  furnishing  ''the  preponderant  weight  of  au- 
thority" for  his  opinion. 

Of  those  which  we  have  had  opportunity  to  examine,  we  re- 
mark generally  that  in  them  the  question  of  jurisdiction  in  the 
church  court  was  not  raised  or  discussed  before  the  civil  court;  or 
that  they  sustain  Justice  Miller  only  on  the  points  we  have  already 
conceded,  viz.,  questions  purely  religious  and  spiritual,  involving 
no  property  rights,  and  questions  over  which  the  constitution  of 
the  church  gives  the  church  judicatory  authority  to  act. 
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Thus  in  Harmon  vs.  Dreher  and  Chase  vs.  Cheriy,  his  quota- 
tions show  that  the  doctrine  of  these  cases  is  restricted  to  "  the  ad- 
ministration of  ecclesiastical  discipLi7ie^  and  where  no  other  right 
of  property  is  involved  than  loss  of  clerical  office  or  salary  inci- 
dent to  such  discipline." 

In  the  case  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  vs.  Seibert  the 
official  report  shows  that  the  church  judicatories  of  that  organiza- 
tion consisted  of  three  heads:  the  Consistory,  the  Classis  and 
the  Synod,  and  by  its  organic  law  it  is  expressly  provided  that 
"when  any  person  may  think  himself  aggrieved  by  the  decision 
of  a  lower  judicatory,  he  has  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  higher, 
and  whatever  is  concluded  in  such  judicatory  by  a  majority  of 
votes  is  valid  and  binding,  unless  it  can  be  shown  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  constitution  of  the  church." 
Seibert  was  excommunicated  by  the  Consistory,  and  without  ap- 
pealing to  the  higher  church  tril)unals,  applied  to  the  civil  courts 
for  a  mandamus  to  liave  himself  reinstated.  This  was  refused, 
and  the  language  of  the  judge  delivering  the  decision  shows  that 
he  had  looked  to  the  church  constitution:  Until  a  final  adjridi- 
catio7i  by  the  church  judicatories,  we  think  the  relator  is  without 
remedy  by  mandamus";  and  this  reason  is  strangely  overlooked  or 
omitted  by  Justice  Miller,  although  it  immediately  follows  the 
passage  quoted  by  him ;  besides,  his  own  quotation  clearly  shows 
that  the  court  limited  its  doctrine  of  the  incompetency  of  civil 
courts  to  "supervise"  the  judgments  of  church  courts,  to  "matters 
within  their  jurisdiction.^^ 

McGinnis  vs.  Watson^  while  holding  the  same  principle  as  the 
case  just  mentioned,  also  has  tliese  limiting  words:  "The  act  of  a 
Synod  is  binding  upon  tlie  congregations  composing  it  as  mem- 
bers, so  far  as  the  act  is  in  accord  with  its  own  laws.'''' 

While  the  case  of  M^ats(m  vs.  Farris  accords  with  Justice  Mil- 
ler in  giving  the  property  in  question  to  the  adherents  to  the 
Northern  Assembly,  its  decree  seems  to  some  extent  to  be  based 
upon  altogether  different  grounds.  For  tlie  court  in  giving  its 
opinion  refers  to  and  approves  the  decision  in  Todd.,  etc.^  vs.  Green^ 
etc.,  in  this  language:  "It  was  held  by  a  court  of  the  very  highest 
authority  and  respectability,  that  the  General  Assembly  did  not 
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exceed  its  powers,  and  that  the  exscinding  orders  amounted  to  or- 
dinances of  dissolution  and  were  the  valid  exercise  of  a  constitu- 
tional power."  Such  is  the  line  of  authorities  to  which  Justice 
Miller  and  those  who  agree  with  him  triumphantl}^  point  as  sus- 
taining the  rule  laid  down  by  him — that  civil  courts  must  not  ex- 
amine the  organic  law  of  ecclesiastical  organizations  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not,  in  cases  inv^olving  property  rights,  that  organic 
law  conferred  their  authority  to  act — and  we  submit  that  these 
cases  do  not  by  any  means  support  the  ''new  rule." 

In  addition  to  the  cases  cited  by  Justice  Miller  and  those  who 
hold  with  him,  we  now  refer  to  some  which  we  have  examined, 
which  refuse  to  assent  to  and  follow  the  Supreme  Court's  opinion 
in  Watson  vs.  Jones. 

In  Perry  vs.  WheeLer^  12  Bush,  641-557,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  Kentucky  says: 

"While  we  recognize  the  principle  as  firmly  and  correctly  established  that 
civil  courts  can  not  and  ought  not  to  re  judge  the  judgments  of  spiritual  tribunals 
as  to  matters  within  their  jurisdiction,  whether  justly  or  unjustly  decided,  we  can- 
not accept  as  correct  the  principle  contended  for  in  argument  for  the  appellee,  that 
whether  the  Synod  had  jurisdiction  and  power  over  the  subject  on  which  it  acted  under 
the  Presbyterian  system,  is  a  question  purely  ecclesiastical,  to  be  settled  by  the  Synod  it- 
self a,nd  the  General  Assembly.  Such  a  construction  of  the  power  of  church  tribu- 
nals would  in  our  opinion  subject  all  individual  and  property  rights  confided  or 
dedicated  to  the  use  of  religious  organizations  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  those  who 
may  constitute  their  judicatories  and  representative  bodies,  without  regard  to  any 
of  the  regulations  or  constitutional  restraints  hy  which,  according  to  the  principles 
and  objects  of  such  organizations,  it  was  intended  that  said  individual  and  pro- 
perty rights  should  be  protected ;  and  when  rights  of  property  which  are  secured  to 
congregations  and  individuals  by  the  organic  law  of  the  church,  are  violated  by  un- 
constitutional acts  of  the  higher  courts,  the  parties  thus  aggrieved  are  entitled  to 
relief  in  the  civil  courts  as  in  ordinary  cases  of  injury  resulting  from  the  violation 
of  a  contract  or  the  fundamental  law  of  a  voluntary  association. " 

In  the  case  of  Watson  vs.  Garvin,  54  Mo.  353,  the  court  held 
"  the  title  to  the  church  property  of  a  divided  congregation  is  in 
that  part  of  it  which  is  acting  in  harmony  with  its  own  law." 
"  Where  property  rights  are  concerned,  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
have  no  power  whatever  to  pass  upon  them  so  as  to  bind  the  civil 
courts." 

In  this  same  case,  we  find  the  following  clear  and  strong  dis- 
cussion of  the  principle  at  issue : 
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' '  At  tlie  threshold  of  this  inquiry,  we  are  met  with  the  startling  proposition 
that,  in  cases  like  this,  the  judgment  or  decrees  of  ecclesiastical  judicatories  are 
final  and  conclusive,  and  that  the  civil  courts  have  no  authority  in  the  premises, 
except  to  register  those  decrees  and  carry  them  into  execution.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  loose  expressions  by  elementary  writers,  and  also  by  judges  in  delivering  their 
opinions,  have  given  too  much  foundation  for  this  false  doctrine.  Even  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in  Watson  vs.  Jones,  13  Wal.  679,  gives  promi- 
nence to  this  idea  hy  making  it  the  cliief  foundation  of  their  opinion.  That  court 
seemed  to  think  the  judges  not  sufficiently  learned  in  ecclesiastical  law  to  pass  on 
such  questions,  and  that  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  being  better  qualified  than  them- 
selves, ought  to  be  allowed  to  be  the  exclusive  judges.  The  civil  courts  are  pre- 
sumed to  know  all  the  law  touching  property  rights,  and  if  questions  of  ecclesias- 
tical law  connected  with  property  rights  come  before  them,  they  are  compelled  to 
decide  them.  They  have  no  power  to  abdicate  their  own  jurisdiction  and  transfer 
it  to  other  tribunals. 

' '  The  true  ground  why  civil  courts  do  not  interfere  with  the  decrees  of  eccle- 
siastical courts,  where  no  property  rights  are  involved,  is  not  because  such  decrees 
are  final  and  conclusive,  but  because  they  have  no  jurisdiction  whatever  in  such 
matters,  and  cannot  take  cognizance  of  them  at  all,  whether  they  have  been  adju- 
dicated by  those  tribunals  or  not. 

"This  principle  forms  the  foundation  of  religious  liberty  in  republican  gov- 
ernments. 

' '  The  civil  authorities  have  no  power  to  pass  or  to  enforce  laws  abridging  the 
freedom  of  the  citizen  in  this  regard,  and  hence  in  matters  purely  religious  or  ec- 
clesiastical the  civil  courts  have  no  jurisdiction." 

The  courts  also  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  in  recent 
cases,  have  had  similar  questions  before  them  and  expressed  their 
dissent  from  tlie  opinion  in  Watso7i  vs.  Jones  (vide  Kers  Appeal, 
89  Pa.  Stat.  Rep.  97,  and  Connitt  et  al.  vs.  The  Reformed  I)\dch 
Church  of  New  Prospect  et  al.,  54  N.  Y.  Rep.,  561). 

We  have  thus,  at  perhaps  too  great  but  unavoidable  length, 
gone  over  these  cases.  They  show  that  the  preponderating 
weight  of  authority"  is  not  with  Justice  Miller;  and  also  give  the 
reason  for  and  excellence  of  the  "  old  rule  "  as  compared  with  "  the 
new."  The  distinction  between  matters  as  to  which  church  tribu- 
nals have  exclusive  control,  and  those  in  which  resort  may  be  had 
to  the  protection  of  the  civil  courts,  is  so  clearly  drawn  in  these 
cases  as  to  leave  no  foundation  in  fact  for  the  charge  that  those 
who  disapprove  Justice  Miller's  views  are  disloyal  to  Presbyte- 
rianism  and  preachers  of  "  Erastianism." 

And  now  we  ask  the  calm,  and  dispassionate  consideration  of 
every  ruler  in  the  Southern  Church  to  this  subject.    Reflect  upon 
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the  bearing  it  must  have  on  the  question  of  organic  union.  Dis- 
miss from  your  minds  all  the  prejudice  that  may  have  been  ex- 
cited by  the  erroneous  representations  of  the  principles  contended 
for  by  Dr.  Dabney  and  those  who  agree  with  him  in  reference  to 
this  case.  If  you  will  but  examine  for  yourselves,  you  cannot  fail 
to  see  that  neither  he  nor  they  have  ever  argued  for  a  supervisory 
power  of  the  civil  over  the  church  courts  in  religious  and  spiritual 
matters,  or  questions  of  obedience  by  the  members  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Bible  and  the  laws  of  church. 

He  and  they  favor  the  old  rule,  and  object  to  the  new  in  Wat- 
son vs.  Jonea  so  far  only  as  the  latter  goes  beyond  the  former, 
and  declares  that  the  church  courts,  in  questions  affecting  pro- 
perty rights,  is  the  exclusive  judge  of  its  power  and  authority 
under  the  constitution  of  the  church,  and  so  makes  the  highest 
church  court  omnipotent.  This  he  and.  they  insist  is  true,  and  the 
necessary  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision,  so  that  in  this 
land  of  liberty  and  constitutional  law  there  is  no  protection  for  the 
property  rights  of  a  minority  in  the  church  against  the  usurpations 
of  a  majority.  For  the  same  ruling  and  upon  the  same  grounds 
that  took  away  the  property  of  Walnut  Street  church  from  Wat- 
son, etc.,  the  parties  claiming  to  hold  it  under  the  constitution 
empow^ered  the  Northern  Assembly  to  take  every  dollar  of  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  Synod  of  Kentucky,  every  church  and 
manse  and  cemetery,  with  every  endowment  held  by  the  Declara- 
tion and  Testimony  party,  provided  any  members  could  be  found 
in  any  of  these  churches,  etc.,  holding  with  the  General  Assembly 
in  its  claims  of  constitutional  power. 

In  the  reunited  church,  the  Southern  members  will  be  a  mi- 
nority, and  the  large  amount  of  property  which  they  now  hold 
which  was  given  to  them  under  the  old  rule  hitherto  recognized  as 
correct,  will  come  under  the  power  of  the  new  rule  which  makes 
the  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  Assembly  conclusive  as  to  its 
power  under  the  constitution.  If  the  Soutliern  Churcli  goes  into 
such  union,  it  will  be  with  a  full  knowledge  of  what  the  Northern 
Church  now  claims  as  to  its  right  of  jurisdiction.  If,  then,  they 
should  violate  our  constitutional  rights,  and  our  people  should 
deem  it  their  duty  to  again  separate  from  them,  how  could  we  as 
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honorable  Christian  men  claim  our  property,  even  though  the 
State  courts  should  repudiate  the  decision  in  IFaison  vs.  Jo7}es1 
Would  we  not  justly  subject  ourselves  to  the  charge  that,  in  at- 
tempting to  hold  that  property,  we  had  violated  an  implied,  it'  not 
express,  contract,  that  we  had  brouglit  strife  and  division  into  the 
church  only  because  the  General  Assembly  has  exercised  a  right 
and  power  which  they  plainly  told  us  they  claimed  when  we  united 
with  them  ? 

We  cast  no  improper  reflections  upon  our  Northern  brethren. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  men  engaged  in  bringing  about  a  union 
would  deliberately  violate  any  agreement  they  might  make  to  ef- 
fect it.  We  give  them  credit  for  the  same  honesty  of  purpose  we 
claim  for  ourselves.  But  we  are  not  children,  and  the  Scriptures 
commend  as  "prudent"  the  man  who  ''forseeth  the  evil  and  hideth 
himself."  We  must  judge  of  what  may  be  done  in  the  future  by 
what  has  been  done  in  the  past. 

Some  exciting  questions  may  arise,  stirring  the  thoughts  and 
passions  of  men,  as  in  1837  and  in  186i-'70,  and  the  General  As- 
sembly under  that  excitement  may  take  some  action  which  the  large 
body  of  the  Southern  Church  members  may  l)elieve  to  be  a  plain 
violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  church.  But  what  can  we  do? 
Our  mouths  will  be  shut  by  our  own  action  in  uniting  with  a  church 
witli  this  rule  approved  by  it  staring  us  in  the  face.  Unfortunately 
there  is  already  more  than  one  such  question  now  smouldering 
which  will  require  only  a  few  breaths  to  kindle  them  into  fiercest 
flame. 

Suppose  the  two  Churches  should  now  agree  upon  some  con- 
stitutional provision  which  Southern  men  think  will  protect  them 
against  the  dreaded  negro  domination,  and  union  is  formed.  After 
a  while,  under  some  passion  or  excitement,  it  is  violated  by  the 
majority.  Where  is  the  remedy?  Or  suppose  an  effort  is  made 
to  control  Union  Seminary  by  the  General  Assembly  in  a  way  that 
wholly  perverts  it,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Synods  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  to  whom  that  property  now  belongs,  from  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  founded  and  endowed.  These  Synods 
oppose  the  Assembly,  and  are  not  very  prudent  in  expressing  that 
opposition,  and  the  Assembly  determines  to  put  it  down.  How 
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easy  to  attach  a  sufficient  membership  from  some  other  Synod — 
say  that  of  the  Atlantic — to  overcome  the  majority  opposed  to  the 
Assembly,  or  to  declare  that  unless  the  majority  cease  their  oppo- 
sition and  repent  of  the  sin  of  having  made  it,  they  shall  be  dis- 
solved, and  the  minority  adhering  to  the  Assembly  shall  be  the 
true  Synod.  Now  the  majority  as  honest  men  cannot  al)andon 
their  principles,  and  are  accordingly  cast  out  of  the  church.  With 
this  decision  in  Watson  vs.  Jones,  approved  by  the  General  As- 
sembly v^hen  they  united  with  it,  could  they  go  to  the  civil  courts  ? 
No,  no !  For  all  our  traditions  of  the  sacredness  of  plighted  faith 
bind  us  to  swear  to  our  own  hurt  and  change  not. 

But  this,  it  will  be  said,  is  an  extreme  and  therefore  an  impro- 
bable case.  Is  it  not  the  very  case  of  Louisville  Presbytery  atid 
the  Walnut  Street  church?  Is  it  wise  to  court  such  peril  to  our 
beloved  church?  Jas.  D.  Armstrong.^ 


^  Nothing  is  said  in  the  foregoing  discussion  about  the  relative  strength  of  the  two 
parties  to  the  controversy  in  the  Walnut  Street  church  case,  for  the  reason  that  the 
principle  of  law  announced  in  Watson  vs.  Jones  is  not  and  cannot  be  affected  by 
nu7nhers.  It  would  give  the  property  to  one  adherent  to  the  General  Assembly, 
although  a  tlwusand  were  on  the  other  side.  It  may  be  well,  however,  in  view  of 
sweeping  and  repeated  assertions  about  the  facts  in  the  case  touching  this  point, 
to  add  a  brief  statement  drawn  from  official  records : 

In  1865  and  1866  a  majority  of  the  session,  including  Watson,  with  nearly 
half  of  tlie  members,  were  on  the  side  opposed  to  the  action  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly ;  one  elder  and  the  remaining  members  composed  the  other  side. 

It  was  not  until  1868,  and  more  than  two  years  after  the  division  in  the  congre- 
gation had  takeji  place,  that  the  proportion  of  about  thirty  to  one  hundred  and 
fifteen,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Wallace,  (13  Wallace,  pp.  694,  695,)  existed. 

This  proportion  had  been  reached  by  the  admission  during  these  two  years, 
after  the  troubles  began,  by  the  pastor  and  session  of  the  Northern  party,  of  at  least 
sixty-eight  persons  as  members  of  the  Walnut  Street  church,  not  only  without  the 
consent  of  the  majority  of  the  session  as  it  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  contro- 
versy, but  against  that  majority's  persistent  refusal  to  recognize  any  constitutional 
right  of  that  pastor  and  session  to  receive  such  persons  as  members,  or  to  give  them 
any  valid  claim  upon  the  church  property. 

Special  Chancellor,  A.  Barnett,  Esq,  in  Fulton  et  al  vs.  Farley  et  al,  (decided 
in  Louisville  Chancery  Court,  October,  1869,)  in  his  decree  gives  the  names  of 
these  sixty-eight  persons,  and  declares  that  the  pastor  and  session  who  claimed  to 
have  admitted  them  were  not  lawfully  pastor  and  session  of  the  Walnut  Street  church, 
and  that  the  persons  received  by  them  were  not  lawfully  members  of  that  church. 
Among  these  sixty-eight  were  Jones  and  wife,  and  Lee  who  brought  the  suit  in 
United  States  Circuit  Court.  J.  D.  A. 


VII.  NOTES. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  TRADE. 
With  rare  exceptions,  all  teachers  of  morals  in  civilized  lands  hold 
that  love  is  the  fundamental  law  of  social  ethics.  The  only  question 
is  as  to  the  primat?y  of  self.  Some  will  say,  Love  thyself  first,  thy 
neighbor  next ;  others  more  truly  teach,  Love  thyself  last.  The  Christian 
rule  is  not  always  correctly  read,  Paul  says:  "Love  is  the  fulfilling 
of  the  law."  Moses  wrote:  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
But  Christ  announced  the  true  and  full  form  of  the  law  when  he  said : 
"A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another;  as 
I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one  another."  It  is  clear  that  the 
newness  does  not  lie  in  the  injunction,  but  in  the  standard,  of  love. 
The  Christian  is  expected  to  love  his  neighbor  in  the  manner  and  to 
the  extent  that  Christ  has  loved  him.  The  Christian  law,  therefore, 
not  only  binds  men  to  the  golden  rule  of  reciprocity,  but  makes  Christ's 
love  to  us  the  measure  of  our  duty  to  others.  We  must  do  to  others 
what  we  would  have  them  do  to  us,  were  our  positions  exchanged. 
More  than  this,  we  must  do  for  others  what  we  judge  Christ  would 
do  for  them  were  he  in  our  stead.  It  is  the  golden  rule  measured 
by  Christ's  example,  animated  by  his  Spirit :  full  justice  benevolently 
interpreted. 

Let  us  apply  this  rule  to  the  current  deahngs  of  men  with  each 
other  in  the  relations  of  trade.  Monopolies  are  either  artificial  or 
natural.  China  has  a  natural  monopoly  of  the  growth  of  tea,  Cornwall 
for  the  export  of  tin  to  America,  Louisiana  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
sugar-cane  in  this  country,  the  Gulf  States  for  the  raising  of  cotton. 
These,  of  course,  do  not  concern  us  now.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  all  blessed  with  the  natural  monopoly  of  a  good  thing 
to  use  it  justly  and  benevolently.  Many  artificial  monopolies  are  pro- 
per, beneficial  to  others  as  well  as  to  the  holders,  or  else  manifestly 
grounded  in  right.  The  law  gives  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  the  sale  of  their  productions.  This  is  surely  just.  It  is 
equally  expedient  to  give  to  a  ferryman  in  a  small  town  the  sole  right 
to  transport  passengers  across  the  river  on  which  the  place  is  situated. 
Monopolies,  therefore,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  are  not  necessarily 
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wrong  or  hurtful.  A  Trust  is  an  artificial  monopoly.  Is  it  innocent, 
beneficial,  or  harmful "?  Is  it  in  accordance  with,  or  does  it  violate,  the 
golden  rule?  What  is  a  Trust?  It  is  a  combination  of  those  engaged 
in  a  special  kind  of  business  for  the  purpose  of  controlKng  that  busi- 
ness. The  combination  is  called  a  Trust,  because  a  company  is  formed 
representing  those  engaged  in  the  special  business,  to  whom  the  man- 
agement is  entrusted.  Say  that  there  are  a  dozen  firms  in  this  country 
engaged  in  the  refining  of  crude  sugar.  Instead  of  these  firms  work- 
ing independently  of  each  other  and  in  competition,  they  unite  and 
entrust  the  entire  direction  of  sugar  refining  to  a  Tmst  Company,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  several  firms.  This  Trust  Company  de- 
termines how  much  sugar  shall  be  refined,  what  shall  be  the  wages  of 
the  workmen,  and  what  the  price  of  the  refined  product.  Is  there 
anything  wrong  in  all  this?  Surely  there  need  not  be.  If  men  can 
combine  their  capital,  labor  and  skill  to  engage  in  the  operation  of  a 
single  refinery,  why  may  not  a  dozen  of  these  firms  similar  1}^  combine? 
There  is  a  good  purpose  in  these  combinations;  it  is  to  prevent  the 
evils  of  over-production.  Operating  independently,  more  sugar  may 
be  refined  than  the  market  demands,  with  the  resulting  price  lower 
than  is  profitable.  This  leads  to  the  failure  of  the  weaker  firms,  a 
great  decrease  in  the  manufacture,  and  a  subsequent  price  inflated 
beyond  what  is  reasonable.  Manifestly  these  Trusts,  conducted  by 
prudent,  Christian  men,  may  be  a  blessing  to  the  land.  Why,  then, 
the  outcry  against  them?  Because,  in  addition  to  the  good  purpose 
already  noted,  they  have  all  the  evils  that  are  incident  to  monojoolies 
when  in  the  hands  of  selfish  men.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  these  evils : 
1.  To  those  rivals  not  in  the  combination  they  often  bring  loss,  and 
sometimes  ruin.  Either  they  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  combination, 
or  they  are  unwilling.  As  the  purpose  of  the  combination  is  to  control 
the  business,  it  must  be  so  managed,  it  is  often  thought,  as  to  crush 
out  all  competition.  As  the  Trust  is  able  to  create  the  product  some- 
what cheaper  than  an  individual  firm  can  do,  sugar  is  undersold  by 
the  combination  lons'  enough  to  drive  the  competitor  to  bankruptcy, 
into  the  Trust,  or  else  out  of  the  business.  Is  this  according  to  the 
golden  rule?  Would  Christ  do  such  a  thing?  2.  To  the  workman, 
the  Trust  sometimes  does  a  wrong  by  depriving  him  of  the  benefit  of 
competition  among  employers.  If  all  the  refineries  in  the  country 
join  the  Trust,  the  wages  of  their  employes  can  be  fixed  by  the  man- 
agers. The  workman  is  helpless ;  for  should  he  refuse  the  scale  at  one 
refinery  and  go  to  another,  he  will  find  the  same  management  there. 
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The  rate  of  wages  may  be  just;  if  so,  no  wrong  is  done.  But  when  a 
Trust  uses  its  power  to  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor,  it  violates  the  gol- 
den rule,  and  acts  contrary  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  3.  To  the  general 
public,  the  Trust  may  act  as  is  does  towards  its  workmen.  If  all  the 
sugar  of  the  country  is  refined  by  the  Trust,  the  public  is  powerless, 
and  must  pay  the  price  demanded,  however  unreasonable,  or  else  do 
without  what  has  become  indispensable  for  comfortable  living.  The 
sugar  Trust  is  said  to  have  arbitrarily  raised  the  price  of  its  product 
this  past  season  some  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  thus  realized  millions 
of  dollars,  most  of  which  came  from  the  hard-earned  wages  of  the 
poor.    Is  this  the  golden  rule?    Would  Christ  have  acted  thus? 

The  Protective  Tariff  \^  a  x^olitical  expedient ;  but,  as  it  is  levied  at 
the  instance  of  a  portion  of  the  industries  of  the  country  and  is  de- 
signed to  affect  trade,  it  fairly  comes  within  the  range  of  our  subject. 
What  is  a  Protective  Tariff  ?  It  is  a  tax  laid  on  an  article  brought  into 
a  country  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  price,  so  that  the  same  arti- 
cle, produced  at  home,  may  compete  with  it.  Suppose  crude  sugar  can 
be  made  in  this  country  and  furnished  to  the  New  Orleans  market  for 
four  and  a  half  cents  a  pound,  and  that  foreign  sugar  can  be  put  there 
for  two  and  a  half  cents.  In  order  that  our  sugar  may  not  be  driven 
from  the  market,  a  tax,  say  of  two  cents,  is  laid  upon  the  imported  arti- 
cle. This  puts  the  home  producer  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  for- 
eign planter,  and  so  protects  his  industry.  This  seems  to  be  fair  and 
just.  Take  another  case.  A  few  years  since  the  wholesale  price  of 
domestic  quinine  in  New  York  was  about  three  and  a  half  dollars  an 
ounce.  At  the  same  time,  the  European  article  could  be  sold  in  the 
same  market  for  two  dollars  or  less.  In  order  to  protect  our  factories, 
an  import  tax  of  one  hundred  per  cent,  was  laid  uj)on  the  foreign 
article.  This  seems  right.  Let  us  see  if  it  is.  Suppose  that  one-half 
of  the  people  manufactured  quinine  and  the  other  half  did  not.  One- 
half  of  the  people  would  then  be  favored  by  the  duty  on  quinine,  and 
the  other  half  would  be  injm'ed  to  the  extent  of  over  a  dollar  for  every 
ounce  of  quinine  which  they  were  compelled  to  buy.  Is  this  just  ?  Why 
should  the  unfortunate  sick  be  compelled  to  pay  two  prices  for  their 
medicine,  in  order  that  their  neighbors  may  be  enriched?  Suppose 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  people  manufactured  quinine,  is  it  just  to  re- 
quire the  other  tenth  to  pay  twice  as  much  as  is  necessary  for  the 
recovery  of  their  sick?  Is  it  an  answer  to  say  that  quinine  cannot  be 
produced  in  this  country  for  less  than  three  and  a  half  dollars  an 
ounce?    It  does  not  seem  so,  from  the  ethical  point  of  view.    If  I  can- 
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not  manufacture  quinine  for  you  at  the  rate  some  one  else  can,  am  I 
justified  in  forbidding  you  to  buy  from  my  rival  and  requiring  you  to 
buy  of  me  at  the  double  price?  Would  I  not  better  stop  the  manu- 
facture of  quinine,  if  I  cannot  do  so  upon  the  same  terms  as  others  ?  Is 
not  this  the  golden  rule  1  Suppose  now  that  only  one-tenth  of  the  people 
make  quinine  and  niae-tenths  use  it,  is  it  either  just  or  politic  to  force 
the  nine-tenths  to  pay  tribute  to  the  one-tenth?  Suppose  that  only 
three  firms  in  the  whole  country  make  quinine,  is  there  any  moral  pro- 
priety in  forcing  every  poor  wretch  in  the  land  that  shakes  with  the 
ague  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  three  firms,  who  cannot  compete 
with  their  European  rivals  ?  "We  have  yet  to  deal  with  the  most  serious 
fact  in  this  case.  Suppose  that  quinine  can  be  made  at  a  profit  in  this 
country  for  less  than  two  dollars  an  ounce;  that  the  assertion  to  the 
contrary  is  a  mere  pretence  for  the  sake. of  securing  an  exorbitant  gain ; 
that  our  factories  can  live  and  prosper  and  compete  with  their  Euro- 
pean rivals  without  any  protection, — what  then?  Is  there  any  ques- 
tion as  to  the  moral  obliquity  of  those  who  demanded  a  tariff  of  one 
hundred  per  cent,  as  necessary  to  their  protection?  These  last  suppo- 
sitions are  the  substantial  facts  of  this  case.  For  years  the  people  of 
this  country  were  compelled  to  pay  two  prices  for  their  quinine,  because 
a  duty  of  one  hundred  per  cent,  was  put  upon  it  for  the  protection  of 
three  firms  who  made  it.  The  duty  was  not  removed  until  a  member 
of  one  of  the  firms  died,  and  the  papers  announced  that  he  had  left  an 
estate  of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  largely  contributed  by  the  ague-stricken 
sufferers  of  this  country  in  the  exorbitant  price  they  were  required  to 
pay  for  their  medicine.  To-day  quinine  is  quoted  in  New  York  at  a 
wholesale  price  of  less  than  seventy  cents!  It  is  not  asserted  that 
every  protected  article  in  this  country  will  furnish  a  parallel  to  quinine. 
It  is  asserted,  however,  that  the  principle  is  the  same,  that  no  govern- 
ment has  the  moral  right  to  forbid  its  citizens  buying  any  useful  arti- 
ticle  wherever  they  may  prefer ;  that  it  has  no  moral  right  to  require 
its  citizens  to  pay  one  dealer  more  for  an  article  than  they  can  buy  the 
same  thing  for  from  another.  It  is  further  believed,  that,  in  many 
cases  where  protective  duties  are  now  laid,  they  are  not  needed,  and 
operate  simply  to  increase  the  gains  of  the  protected  to  an  exorbitant 
amount.  The  reasonable  ground  of  this  belief  is  the  fact,  that  the 
wealthy  men  of  the  country  are  the  men  whose  industries  are  protected, 
and  to  whom  the  hard-toihng  masses  are  compelled  to  pay  tribute.  The 
underlying  motive  of  the  system  is  selfishness,  and  its  continuance  in 
this  free  and  intelligent  land  is  mainly  due  to  two  causes :  the  igno- 
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ranee,  lack  of  union,  and  scare  of  the  untliinking  masses  who  are  not 
protected,  and  the  combination  of  those  who  are  protected.  The  latter 
Is  the  main  cause,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  four  thousand  arti- 
cles are  included  in  the  schedule  of  protection,  in  order  to  enlist  so 
many  interests  in  the  scheme.  No  one,  nor  a  hundred  of  these  could  suc- 
ceed without  the  cooperation  of  the  others.  It  is  similar  to  the  usual 
River  and  Harbor  Bill,  which  is  a  combination  of  a  few  worthy  cases  with 
a  multitude  of  jobs  all  over  the  country.  No  tax  should  ever  be  levied 
which  it  is  the  interest  of  any  class  of  persons  to  perpetuate,  especially 
should  that  class  be  large  and  influential.  A  tax  is  a  tribute  upon 
industry,  and  should  be  as  small  and  as  short-lived  as  possible.  The 
golden  rule  clearly  forbids  political  favoritism. 

The  buying  and  selling  of  Options  is  now  practiced  in  all  the  cities 
of  the  land.  What  is  this?  It  is  a  speculation  in  future  values. 
Take  wheat.  One  class  of  men,  bulls,  believe  that  its  price  is  now 
low  and  that  it  will  rise  in  the  future.  They  buy  now  to  be  delivered 
a  month  or  more  hence.  Another  class  of  dealers,  bears,  think  that 
the  present  price  is  high,  and  that  it  will  surely  fall.  These  sell  to  be 
delivered  a  month  or  so  ahead.  AVhen  the  day  of  settlement  comes,  if 
wheat  has  risen,  the  bear  pays  the  bull  the  difference  between  the 
market  on  the  day  of  sale  and  that  of  delivery ;  if  wheat  has  fallen, 
the  position  of  the  parties  is  reversed.  This  seems  a  very  simple  and 
legitimate  transaction.  Now,  should  the  bull  require  the  bear  to  ac- 
tually deliver  the  wheat  on  the  day  of  settlement,  is  there  any  moral 
objection  to  the  transaction  %  It  would  seem  not,  for  it  is  a  hoiia  fide 
purchase  and  sale.  Is  the  case  morally  changed  should  there  be  no 
delivery  of  wheat,  bat  merely  the  payment  of  the  marginal  difference  ? 
It  is.  It  is  not  a  genuine  buying  and  selling  of  real  values,  but  a  sim- 
ple betting  upon  the  fluctuations  of  the  market.  Mr.  Sull  virtually 
says,  "  I  bet  that  wheat  will  rise  ten  cents."  Mr.  Bear  responds,  "  I 
accept  the  bet  to  the  amount  of  the  marginal  difference  upon  ten  thou- 
sand bushels."  Mr.  Bull  rephes,  "  Agreed."  They  put  up  the  stakes, 
which  is  the  marginal  difference,  and  then  await  the  issue.  Mr.  Bull 
does  not  want  any  wheat,  although  he  has  nominally  bought  ten  thou- 
sand bushels.  Mr.  Bear  has  no  wheat,  and  does  not  expect  to  have 
any,  although  he  has  sold  the  same  amount.  This  is  not  trade ;  it  is 
speculative  gambling.  Does  Mr.  Bull  give  Mr.  Bear  any  equivalent 
for  the  money  paid  him  should  wheat  rise?  Mr.  Bear  is  as  sheer  a 
loser  as  though  it  had  been  a  game  of  cards.  Had  the  other  card 
turned  up,  Mr.  Bull  would  have  been  the  loser  and  Mr.  Bear  the  win- 
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ner.  In  legitimate  trade  both  parties  are  benefited.  Options  violate 
the  golden  rule,  for  in  them  each  party  is  seeking  to  gain  an  advantage 
over  the  other. 

Growing  out  of  options  we  have  another  American  institution,  the 
Corner.  In  this  transaction,  the  party  who  makes  the  corner  buys 
stealthily  very  largely  of  options  in  the  article  to  be  cornered.  If  it  be 
wheat  for  the  next  month's  delivery,  he  will  buy  more  than  can  possi- 
bly be  delivered  in  the  market  where  the  corner  is  made.  The  trans- 
action goes  up  into  the  millions  of  bushels.  Perhaps  all  the  wheat  ac- 
cessible to  that  market  is  needed  for  the  bread  supply.  There  is  but 
little,  if  any,  surplus,  and  here  are  millions  called  for  and  only  a  few 
thousands  to  be  had.  The  result,  of  course,  is  that  wheat  assumes  an 
unnatural,  purely  fictitious  value.  For  the  bread  supply  it  is  not 
worth  more  than  ninety  cents  per  bushel.  This  corner,  however,  runs 
it  up  to  more  than  a  dollar.  Every  consumer  of  bread  finds  that  the 
staff  of  life  costs  him  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  than  it  should  do. 
Every  bear  in  the  option  ring  finds  that  he  has  lost  twenty -five  cents 
on  every  dollar's  sale  which  he  has  made.  The  clique  of  bulls,  who 
have  produced  an  artificial  scarcity,  gloat  over  their  success  and  pocket 
their  unrighteous  gains  to  the  amount  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  The  bulls  who  made  the  corner  are  enriched.  The  bears  who 
were  cornered  are  bankrupted.  The  innocent  outside  public  must  eat 
corn-bread  or  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  their  flour.  The  case  is 
this :  There  are  a  thousand  people  living  on  an  island,  two  of  whom 
buy  up  all  the  bread  and  then  force  the  remainder  to  pay  them  what 
price  they  choose  to  demand  for  it.  No  one  is  so  obtuse  that  he  can- 
not see  how  grossly  this  violates  the  golden  rule  and  how  far  this  is 
from  the  love  of  Christ. 

Another  scheme  of  civilized  robbery  is  what  is  vulgarly  known  as 
Freezing  Out.  One  of  the  small  towns  in  the  Missouri  Valley  is  built 
upon  a  coal-bed,  the  mining  of  which  caused  the  formation  of  a  local 
compan3^  It  was  the  most  profitable  business  in  the  community, 
especially  after  a  railroad,  which  had  been  largely  subsidized  by  the 
county,  had  connected  the  mines  with  a  neighboring  city.  As  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  this  railroad  had  its  rings,  composed  of  the  leading 
officials,  organized  to  benefit  themselves  in  outside  matters  by  their 
connexion  with  the  road.  Seeing  that  these  coal-mines  were  profit- 
able, they  bought  out  all  the  small  stockholders  until  they  had  secured 
a  majority  of  the  stock  and  a  controlling  interest.  They  then  ap- 
proached the  larger  holders  and  offered  to  take  their  stock.   These  did 
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not  wish  to  sell,  as  they  considered  it  the  best  investment  they  coiiid 
make.  An  examination,  however,  convinced  all  but  one  that  they 
would  better  sell  at  first,  as  they  would  be  forced  to  do  so  at  last. 
One  large  holder,  however,  refused,  and  they  proceeded  tof7'eeze  him 
out.  Having  the  control  of  the  company  and  the  management  of  the 
railroad,  they  made  themselves  the  officers  of  the  coal  company,  and 
voted  themselves  large  salaries.  They  charged  the  company  high 
rates  for  the  transportation  of  the  coal  to  the  city.  Of  course,  the 
mines  ceased  to  be  profitable.  All  the  gains  were  absorbed  in  salaries 
and  freights,  which  went  into  the  pockets  of  the  freezers.  In  a  year 
or  so  the  old,  persistent  stockholder,  finding  that  his  dividends  were 
gone,  offered  to  sell  his  stock  to  the  syndicate.  "Very  well,"  said 
they,  "  but  you  must  see  that  the  company  is  not  making  money  now, 
therefore  the  stock  is  not  as  valuable  as  it  was  when  we  offered  to  buy 
you  out."  Yes,  Mr.  W.  saw  at  last,  and  took  what  they  chose  to  give 
him  for  his  interest.  This  is  a  case  of  freezing  out  and  the  usual  mode 
in  which  it  is  said  to  be  effected.  Highway  robbery  no  more  violates 
the  golden  rule  or  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  is  more  noble,  in  that  it 
shows  a  degree  of  courage  and  does  not  steal  under  the  protection  of 
the  law. 

Watering  /Stock  is  the  last  of  the  tricks  of  trade  whose  moral  charac- 
ter will  come  before  us  for  review.  A  syndicate  bought  one  of  the  pro- 
minent railroads  of  the  interior  some  years  ago  for  eight  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  immediately  capitalized  it  at  thirty  millions.  There  were  eight 
parts  milk  and  twenty-two  parts  water  in  that  stock.  This  seems  an  in- 
nocent transaction.  Whom  does  it  wrong,  and  howf  It  is  a  pertinent 
inquiry  to  ask  these  water ers,  "  Why  do  you  thus  nominally  increase  jour 
stock  so  much  beyond  its  cost  and  value  f  What  answer  would  they  give  ? 
There  must  be  some  object,  and  surely  it  is  not  for  the  childish  pride 
they  may  feel  in  saying  that  they  own  stocks  to  the  amount  of  millions. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  divine  the  purpose.  The  public  are  presumed  not  to 
know  of  the  fictitious  increase  of  their  capital,  as  the}^  usually  cover  it 
up  by  claiming  that  it  represents  improvements  made  in  the  property. 
The  road  that  cost  eight  millions  is  now  stocked  at  thirty  millions. 
Six  per  cent,  is  a  modest  interest  for  the  country  through  which  that 
road  runs.  The  company  must  receive  such  rates  for  freight  and  pas- 
sengers, and  it  must  pay  its  employes  such  wages  as  will  allow  that 
modest  rate  of  interest  on  the  capital  of  their  road.  Six  per  cent,  on 
thirty  miUions,  the  nominal  capital,  is  twenty-two  and  a  half  per  cent, 
on  eight  millions,  the  real  capital.    Is  it  strange  that  there  have  been 
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two  general  strikes  of  the  hard-worked  and  poorly-paid  laborers  on- 
that  road,  and  that  those  sections  where  it  has  a  monopoly  execrate  its 
management?    Is  this  the  golden  rule?    Is  this  the  Spirit  of  Christ? 

It  is  said  that  a  large  moiety  of  the  colossal  fortunes  which  have 
been  made  in  this  country  since  our  civil  war  have  been  acquired  in 
some  one  or  more  of  these  dubious  ways.  The  virtuous  poor  may  weU 
rejoice  that  they  have  not  been  overwhelmed  in  this  sea  of  selfishness, 
that  they  try  to  live  by  the  golden  rule,  and  to  show  the  spirit  of  him 
who  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his 
life  a  ransom  for  many.  To  the  selfish  millionaire,  whose  wealth  is  a 
monument  to  his  rapacious  trickery,  we  would  quote  the  solemn  and 
prophetic  words  of  James:  "Go  to  now,  ye  rich  men,  weep  and  howl 
for  your  miseries  that  shall  come  upon  jou.  Your  riches  are  corrupted, 
and  your  garments  are  moth-eaten.  Your  gold  and  silver  is  cankered ; 
and  the  rust  of  them  shall  be  a  witness  against  you,  and  shall  eat  your 
fiesh  as  it  were  fire.  Y'^e  have  heaped  treasure  together  for  the  last 
days.  Behold  the  hire  of  the  laborers  who  have  reaped  down  your 
fields,  which  is  of  you  kept  back  by  fraud,  crieth ;  and  the  cries  of  them 
which  have  reaped  are  entered  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth." 

J.   A  QUARLES. 


THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL:  ITS  TRUE  NATUEE  AND  MISSION, 
AND  RELATION  TO  THE  CHURCH. 

The  modern  Sunday-school,  in  its  historical  development,  has 
passed  through  three  stages,  and  is  now  entering  upon  a  fourth.  It 
originated  outside  of  the  church,  in  an  effort  to  give  a  secular  educa- 
tion to  the  children  of  the  ignorant  and  vicious  classes.  Next,  the 
church  took  hold  of  the  enterprise  and  introduced  a  religious  feature. 
By  and  by  she  began  to  train  her  own  children  in  these  schools,  and 
thus  the  missionary  and  charitable  feature  ceased  to  be  the  most 
prominent.  And  now  we  are  gradually  realizing  a  still  higher  idea  of 
the  institution  and  entering  upon  a  new  era  of  Sunday-school  work. 

As  it  has  been  conducted  hitherto,  the  Sunday-school  has  embodied 
two  fundamental  errors,  in  its  organization  and  in  its  design.  It  has 
been  organized  as  an  institution  in  a  great  measure  distinct  from  and 
independent  of  the  church,  with  its  own  officers,  government,  and 
worship.  Its  mission  has  been  merely  the  instruction  of  children ;  its 
standard  has  been  simply  that  of  a  primary  school.    To  be  "  the 
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nursery  of  the  church  "  has  been  its  highest  aim.  The  evils  of  such 
an  institution  are  many  and  serious. 

First,  The  independency  of  the  Sunday-school  has  tended  to 
estrange  our  youth  from  the  church.  Its  methods,  so  different  from 
the  government  and  worship  of  the  church,  have  had  little  tendency  to 
cultivate  loyalty  and  love  for  the  latter.  There  has  been  too  little 
effort  in  the  school  to  instruct  its  members  in  the  doctrines,  train 
them  in  the  government,  and  awaken  in  them  an  interest  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  church.  The  teaching  service  has  been  but  little  prepara- 
tion for  the  preaching  service.  That  which  should  be  the  training 
school  of  the  church  has  alienated  her  children  from  her. 

Second,  The  irresponsibihty  of  Sunday-school  officers  and  teachers 
has  led  to  corruptions  in  doctrine  and  worship.  Teachers  have  been 
engaged,  doctrines  taught,  modes  of  worship  observed,  hymns  sung, 
hterature  circulated  and  clap-trap  methods  employed  that  would  not 
be  tolerated  in  the  church.  Where  the  church  authorities  do  not  con- 
trol the  school,  there  is  nothing  to  check  any  aberrations  of  irresponsi- 
ble officers  and  teachers. 

Third,  The  pastors  of  the  church  have  by  this  system  been  de- 
barred from  official  oversight  of  the  most  important  part  of  their  flock. 
When  they  have  come  into  the  school  it  has  been  in  an  unofficial  ca- 
pacity, or  if  they  have  exercised  authority  at  all,  it  has  been  by  virtue 
of  official  relations  to  the  Sunday-school,  and  not  to  the  church.  Such 
conditions  have  failed  to  cultivate  in  the  minds  of  our  youth  any  re- 
spect for  their  rulers  or  regard  for  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  Sun- 
day-school superintendent  is  in  many  instances  perhaps  better  known, 
loved,  and  respected  than  the  minister  of  the  Word.  Many  of  our 
children  probably  do  not  even  know  that  there  is  such  a  body  as  the 
Session,  and  have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  its  members. 

Fourth,  Another  thing  connected  with  the  Sunday-school  that  has 
been  a  fruitful  source  of  evil,  is  an  over-crowded  Sabbath.  The  older 
church  members  claim  their  two  services  and  the  children  one,  and 
many  faithful  workers  are  expected  to  attend  all  of  these  services. 
This  is  a  violation  of  the  foui'th  commandment:  "the  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man,"  as  a  day  of  physical  and  mental  rest,  as  well  as  of 
spiritual  activity.  With  many  Christians  Sunday  is  one  of  the  hardest 
worldng  days  in  the  week.  As  a  consequence  of  the  physical,  mental 
and  spiritual  weariness  resulting  from  so  many  services,  we  have  at 
each  of  them  fewer  numbers  and  less  interest,  and  from  them  all  less 
benefit,  than  two  would  afford.    His  two  preaching  services  leave  the 
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minister  no  time  for  that  most  important  element  of  his  work,  the 
"feeding  of  the  lambs."  Nor  is  there  much  time  left  to  the  faithful 
worker  for  his  private  devotions.  Here  is  the  defective  side  of  the 
Christian  life  of  to-day ;  in  the  intense  activity,  the  absorbing*  duties,  of 
Christian  work,  we  are  losing  that  devotional,  meditative  spirit  which 
is  essential  to  the  highest  development  of  spiritual  life  Again,  great 
complaints  are  being  made  about  the  decline  of  family  rehgion,  home 
worship  and  parental  instruction.  But  how  can  these  things  be  pro- 
perly cultivated  if  our  Sabbaths  are  taken  up  exclusively  in  public 
services  ?  No  busy  housekeeper  can  attend  three  services  a  day,  taking 
an  active  part  in  one  at  least,  and  then  find  time  to  teach  her  children 
at  home.  Nor  is  the  business  man  or  laborer  in  a  very  proper  frame 
of  body  or  mind  to  conduct  worship  for  his  family  at  night,  when,  after 
all  the  toils  of  the  week,  he  has  walked  three  times  to  church  on  Sun- 
day. The  non-observance  of  these  duties  on  the  Sabbath  leads  to  their 
neglect  throughout  the  week. 

Having  described  the  Simday-school  as  it  has  been,  and  still  is  to  a 
great  extent,  conducted ;  having  pointed  out  its  errors  and  their  evil 
consequences,  let  us  now  see  what  is  the  nature  of  that  higher  ideal  to 
to  which  we  are  gradually  attaining.  We  are  reahzing  at  last  that 
the  Sunday-school  should  be  a  regular  public  church  service,  coordinate 
with  the  preaching  service.  As  we  should  have  a  morning  preaching 
service  for  young  as  well  as  old,  so  we  should  have  an  afternoon  teach- 
ing service  for  old  as  well  as  young.  These  two  should  constitute  the 
only  services  of  the  day;  and  as  the  worship  and  instruction  of  the 
latter,  like  those  of  the  former,  should  be  for  the  whole  congregation, 
so  its  direction  and  control  should  be  by  the  governing  body  of  the 
church.  All  false  distinctions  between  church  and  Sunday-school 
should  be  obhterated;  the  very  name  "Sunday-school,"  with  all  its  old 
associations,  should  be  abolished,  and  the  name  "  Teaching  Service " 
substituted  in  its  stead.  If  then  the  question  be  asked,  "What  should 
be  the  relation  of  the  Sabbath-school  to  the  church!"  the  answer  is  in 
one  word,  "Identity."  It  ought  not  to  be  "the  children's  church," 
nor  "the  nursery  of  the  church,"  nor  "an  arm  of  the  church,"  but  the 
church  /  not  a  church  work,  but  the  church  at  work,  assembled  for 
the  study  and  teaching  of  the  Word. 

The  gradual  adoption  of  this  idea  is  making  certain  radical  changes 
in  the  constitution,  government,  and  methods  of  the  Sunday-school. 
As  to  its  constitution:  the  older  members  of  the  church  are  learning 
that  it  is  their  privilege  and  duty  to  participate  in  this  service,  and 
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we  shall  soon  have  schools  after  the  scriptural  model:  "Call  a  solemn 
assembly ;  gather  the  people,  sanctify  the  congregation,  assemble  the 
elders,  gather  the  children."  With  only  two  services,  every  attendant 
of  the  church  can  easily  go  to  both. 

As  to  government:  the  officers  of  the  church  are  beginning  to  exer- 
cise, without  any  special  election,  their  respective  functions  in  this  second 
service.  Om'  Sessions  will  soon  assume  the  whole  direction  and  control, 
appointing  teachers,  regulating  methods,  arranging  classes,  selecting 
literature,  appropriating  funds,  etc.  They  will  see  that  none  are  ap- 
pointed to  teach  but  those  who  are  qualified  intellectually  and  spirit- 
ually, and  that  every  candidate  is  examined  as  to  his  or  her  bibhcal 
knowledge  and  experimental  religion.  They  will  notice  and  correct 
any  incompetency  or  neghgence  of  officers  or  teachers.  The  minister 
of  the  Word,  having  no  second  preaching  service,  will  take  the  lead  in 
this,  training  the  normal  class,  conducting  the  teachers'  meeting,  and 
expounding  the  catechisms  to  the  school.  There  will  be  no  secretary 
and  treasurer,  for  the  deacons  will  discharge  their  own  office. 

As  to  methods :  they  will  be  more  closely  conformed  to  those  of  the 
teaching  service ;  so  that  the  Presbyterian  teaching  service  will  embody 
and  illustrate  the  principles  of  Presbyterian  doctrine,  polity  and  wor- 
ship.   With  independency  of  organization  will  go  diversity  of  methods. 

The  effects  of  these  changes  will  be  most  beneficial. 

First,  There  will  be  a  great  improvement  of  both  services  as  to 
numbers,  interest  and  spiritual  benefit.  Instead  of  the  diverse  and 
conflicting  interests  of  church  and  Sunday-school,  we  shall  have  har- 
mony and  cooperation. 

Second,  By  bringing  the  church  officers  into  constant  contact  with 
the  children  in  their  official  capacity  and  yet  in  the  pleasantest  rela- 
tions, there  will  be  developed  in  our  youth  love  and  reverence  for  their 
rulers,  and  habitual  obedience  to  their  authority.  Especially  will  the 
minister  be  to  them  a  shepherd  whose  voice  they  know  and  whom  they 
follow. 

Third,  The  teaching  service,  instead  of  weakening  loyalty  for  the 
church,  will  strengthen  church  ties.  When  the  officers,  government, 
worship  and  teachings  of  the  two  services  shall  be  as  nearly  identical 
as  the  different  conditions  will  permit,  then  will  the  one  be  indeed  a 
training-school  for  the  other.  There  will  be  developed  in  our  youth 
knowledge  of,  and  pride  in,  the  church,  her  doctrines,  her  order  and 
her  history;  and  then  will  they  delight  in  her  worship.  The  church 
%ill  no  more  be  to  them  a  strange  and  unloved  institution. 
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Fourth,  The  efficiency  of  our  teachers  will  be  vastly  increased. 
There  will  be  more  and  better  to  chose  from.  Many  of  the  very  class 
from  which  teachers  should  come,  the  parents,  have  hitherto  stayed 
away  from  the  school.  They  have  confided  their  children's  most  pre- 
cious interests,  in  man^^  cases,  to  a  lot  of  incompetent,  giddy,  unsanc- 
tified  girls.  Again,  the  examinations  before  the  Session  will  elevate 
the  standard  of  our  teachers.  Nor  will  it  decrease  their  number,  for 
the  office  will  then  command  enough  respect  to  attract  worthy  candi- 
dates. It  is  now  entirely  too  cheap.  Moreover,  with  no  third  service 
to  attend,  our  teachers  could  devote  their  Sunday  evenings  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  lesson  of  the  following  week.  Thus  three  causes  will 
promote  the  efficiency  of  our  teachers :  a  greater  number  and  better  per- 
sons to  chose  from,  a  higher  standard,  and  more  time  for  preparation. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  grave  doubt  with  many  as  to  whether 
we  have  any  scriptural  warrant  for  our  independent,  extra-ecclesiastical 
"Sunday-school."  But  about  this  church  "teaching  service"  there 
can  be  no  debate.  "Gather  the  people  together,  men,  and  women, 
and  children,  and  the  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates,  that  they  may 
hear,  and  that  they  may  learn,  and  fear  the  Lord  youi'  God,  and  ob- 
serve to  do  all  the  words  of  this  law\"  "  Ezra  the  priest  brought  the 
law  before  the  congregation  both  of  men  and  women,  all  that  could 
hear  with  understanding.  And  he  read  therein."  Then  his  assistants 
"caused  the  people  to  understand  the  law:  and  the  people  stood  in 
their  place.  So  they  read  in  the  book  in  the  law  of  God  distinctly,  and 
gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them  to  understand  the  reading."  Here 
you  have  the  model  teaching  service,  with  the  priest  for  superinten- 
dent and  the  Levites  for  assistant  teachers. 

E.  C.  Murray. 


SHAKSPEEE-BACON  REDIVIVUS. 

The  first  suggestion  of  the  Baconian  authorship  of  Shakspere's 
plays  appeared  January,  1856,  'mPiitnanis  Monthly,  and  emanated  from 
the  pen  of  Miss  Delia  Bacon,  a  gifted  teacher,  an  eloquent  lecturer  on 
history  and  literature,  and  a  woman  of  great  but  erratic  genius. 
Her  article  in  Putnam  was  followed  a  few  years  afterwards  by  a  more 
elaborate  argument  against  Shakspere  in  "  The  Philosophy  of  Shaks- 
pere's Plays  Unfolded."  Such  a  storm  of  derision  greeted  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  book  that  the  author's  mind,  already  impaii-ed  bjf 
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extreme  poverty,  anxiety  and  monomania,  gave  way,  and  a  bright  but 
misguided  intellect  was  lost  forever  to  the  world  of  letters. 

The  absurdities  of  Miss  Bacon's  book  were  a  severe  blow  to  her 
theory,  and  the  Baconian  question  was  soon  relegated  to  obscurity. 
But  in  an  epoch  which  gives  birth  to  a  man  who  would  subject  religion 
to  rigid  natural  law,  and  to  another  who  would  abolish  poverty,  no 
novel  theory  can  long  remain  unheralded.  The  Baconian  theory, 
therefore,  has  had  many  advocates  during  the  last  twenty  years ;  but 
as  yet  no  prominent  Shaksperean  scholar  has  entered  the  lists  as  a 
special  champion  of  the  Baconian  authorship  of  Shakspere.  The  most 
daring  special  pleading  for  Bacon  is  found  in  the  last  important  con- 
tribution on  this  subject,  "The  Great  CryptogTam:  Francis  Bacon's 
Cij)her  in  the  so-called  Shakspere  Plays,"  by  Ignatius  Donnelly,  of 
Minnesota.  Ever  since  1884,  when  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Don- 
nelJy,  the  author  of  the  two  sensational  geological  wwks,  "Eagnarok" 
and  "Atlantis,"  had  discovered  in  Shakspere's  plays  a  cipher  revealing 
the  whole  story  of  their  Baconian  authorship,  the  unfortunate  ex-con- 
gressman has  been  assailed  on  all  sides  by  the  gibes  and  taunts  of  the 
newspaper  men.  Such  a  startling  revelation  of  course  called  for  im- 
mediate confirmation;  but  the  unraveling  of  the  cipher  was  a  work  of 
no  little  difficulty,  and  the  harassed  ex-congressman  from  Minnesota  was 
forced  to  toil  laboriously  to  satisfy  the  excited  curiosity  of  the  literary 
public.  Ever  and  anon,  however,  the  public  excitement  was  w^hetted  by 
the  appearance  of  articles  gi^'ing  hints  about  the  cipher,  and  thus 
judiciously  advertising  the  forthcoming  book.  At  last  the  book  made 
its  appearance  in  May,  1888,  and  the  excitement  over  it  has  steadily 
subsided  since  that  time.  The  reasons  are  obvious,  as  we  hope  the 
sequel  will  show. 

The  very  title  of  the  ponderous  volume  is  a  misnomer,  as  the  great 
cryptogram,  or  cipher  narrative,  occupies  only  about  one-third  of  the 
book.  B}^  far  the  larger  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  pro-Bacon 
arguments  for  the  authorship  of  the  plays.  These  constitute  Book  I., 
styled  by  the  author  "The  Argument."  Book  II.,  "The  Demonstra- 
tion," unfolds  the  intricacies  of  the  cipher.  Book  III.,  the  last,  con- 
tains brief  sketches  of  prominent  Baconians  (the  author  modestly  omits 
himself),  and  a  slight  excursus  on  "  Other  Masks  of  Bacon,"  in  wdiich 
Mr.  Donnelly  proves  (to  his  own  satisfaction)  that  Bacon  wrote  "Mon- 
taigne's Essays,"  " Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  and  fifteen  plays 
sometimes  attributed  to  Shakspere,  but  not  included  in  ordinary 
editions  of  his  works.    To  these  must  be  added  a  set  of  poems  signed 
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"  Ignoto,"  a  work  on  ciphers,  all  the  works  of  Marlowe,  and  probably 
those  of  Marston,  Massinger,  Middleton,  Greene,  Shirley,  and  Web- 
ster. The  Shakspere  plays,  and  presumably  the  foregoing,  were,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Donnelty,  the  "works  of  his  (Bacon's)  recreation."  If 
so,  he  must  have  enjoyed  the  "secular  leisures  of  Methuselah."  If 
we  add  acknowledged  works  to  the  above  stupendous  hst,  Bacon 
would  be  an  author  of  not  only  unparalleled  genius,  but  of  a  fe- 
cundity rivahng  the  prolific  Lope  de  Vega  with  his  twenty-one  millions 
of  verses. 

Mr.  Donnelly  reaches  such  an  ultima  thule  of  absurdity  in  this  part 
of  his  book  that  we  feel  like  applying  to  him  his  own  maxim,  "False 
in  one,  false  in  all,"  and  treating  the  great  cr^^^togram  as  a  ponder- 
ous joke  or  the  raving  of  a  deluded  enthusiast.  For  the  sake  of  the 
question  involved,  however,  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  the  subject  care- 
ful consideration.  As  the  cipher  narrative  is  distinct  and  independent, 
we  shall  reserve  it  for  future  consideration,  and  confine  ourselves  at 
present  to  Books  I.  and  III. 

The  first  glance  at  the  book  awakens  the  inquiry:  "Why  divide  the 
work  into  an  argument  and  a  demonstration?"  If  the  demonstration 
demonstrates,  what  need  of  further  argument?  This  query  the  author 
anticipates,  and  answers  by  saying  that  much  of  interest  is  developed 
in  the  argument  which  will  serve  to  illumine  the  cipher.  The  reader 
who  masters  the  intricacies  of  the  cipher  will  not  be  disposed  to  quar- 
rel with  the  author  for  the  abundance  of  irrelevant,  but  often  interest- 
ing, matter  with  which  he  beguiles  him.  Other  beguilements  lure  the 
unwary  into  the  labyrinthine  mazes  of  the  cipher.  Attractive,  clear 
type,  well-arranged  subject-matter,  convenient  headings,  and  a  very 
large  number  of  refreshing  quotations  carefully  culled  from  good  au- 
thors and  judiciously  interspersed  with  the  author's  own  work,  go  far 
towards  exciting  one's  interest.  Mr.  Donnelly's  style,  too,  is  clear,  and 
often  forcible,  though  illumined  here  and  there  by  the  glare  of  a  lurid 
rhetoric.  For  example,  speaking  of  Miss  Bacon's  detractors,  he  says : 
"  Their  asinine  hoofs  beat  upon  the  great,  sensitive  brain  of  the  shrink- 
ing woman,  and  every  blow  was  answered  by  a  shriek."  But  the  style, 
of  course,  sinks  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  the  argument, 
to  the  consideration  of  which  we  now  turn.  As  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, Mr.  Donnelly  first  attempts  to  prove  that  Shakspere  did  not 
write  the  plays,  and  then  proceeds  to  demonstrate  that  Bacon  did.  De- 
struction being  always  easier  than  construction.  Part  I.  is  naturally 
much  more  forceful  than  Part  II. 
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,  The  first  anti-Shaksperean  argument  adduced  is  the  startling  dis- 
crepancy between  the  author  and  the  man.  This  incongruity  has  often 
been  noted  by  both  Shakspereans  and  anti-Shakspereans.  "I  cannot 
marry  the  man  to  his  verse,"  says  Emerson  in  substance,  and  Furness, 
the  greatest  Shaksperean  in  America,  echoes  the  same  sentiment.  But 
the  same  contrast  is  often  observable  in  other  authors.  It  is  only  the 
more  remarkable  in  Shakspere's  case,  because  his  genius  so  far  trans- 
cends that  of  any  other  author.  The  abandoned  and  profligate  Colton 
was  the  author  of  the  highly  moral  aphorisms  in  Lacon.  The  melan- 
choly Cowper  penned  the  merry  lines  in  John  Gilpin.  But  it  is  need- 
less to  multiply  examples.  They  will  occur  to  every  reader  of  litera- 
ture. But  what  are  the  main  points  of  difference  between  the  author 
and  the  man,  according  to  Mr.  Donnelly  ? 

Shakspere,  the  man,  was  born  in  a  vulgar  environment,  was  raised 
in  a  "  bookless  neighborhood,"  had  few  or  no  school  advantages,  was 
a  youth  of  sottish  and  otherwise  irregular  habits,  marries  in  an  extra- 
ordinary way,  becomes  horse-holder  in  a  London  theatre,  then  call- 
boy,  then  "  supe  "  on  the  stage,  then  manager,  by  judicious  financier- 
ing secures  a  fortune  of  $25,000  a  year,  purchases  a  home  in  his  native 
place,  and  there  dies  from  the  effects  of  a  drunken  bout.  Add  to  this 
that  he  is  a  skinflint,  that  he  attempts  to  enter  the  gentry  by  false  rep- 
resentations, that  he  fails  to  educate  his  children  (Judith  couldn't 
WTite  her  name),  that  he  shows  no  respect  for  the  memory  of  his 
father,  that  his  very  name  is  vulgar,  being  an  Enghshing  of  Jacques 
Pierre,  i.  e.,  Jack  Peter,  and  that  his  known  chirography  is  most 
erratic,  five  crazy-looking  autographs  constituting  all  that  is  left  us  of 
his  handwriting.  If  we  accept  the  above  biography,  well  might  we 
exclaim  with  Mr.  Donnelly  : 

' '  What  a  thrice  double  ass 
Was  I  to  take  this  drunkard  for  a  god, 
And  worship  this  dull  fool !  " 

But  we  do  not  accept  it.  In  the  distorted  mind  of  the  ex-congress- 
man from  Minnesota  probabilities  become  certainties,  and  mere  fiction 
assumes  the  guise  of  a  high  grade  of  probability.  But  we  have  not 
exhausted  his  anti-Shaksperean  diatribe.  Where  is  Shakspere's  cor- 
respondence, where  are  his  note-books  (it  was  an  age  of  commonplace 
books),  his  manuscripts,  and  his  librar}^?  Why  doesn't  he  own  his 
plays,  and  why  are  the  authentic  representations  of  him  so  woodenly 
inexpressive  ? 

Now  look  at  the  other  picture.    Shakspere,  the  author,  abounds  in 
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classic  allusions  and  references  to  the  untranslated  works  of  Frencii, 
Italian  and  Spanish  authors.  Besides,  scholarly  words,  such  as  "  evi- 
tate,"  "  legerity,"  occur  in  his  works,  and  an  encyclopedic  range  of  in- 
formation characterizes  them.  Finally,  the  writer  of  the  plays  shows 
such  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  law  that  he  must  have  been  a 
member  of  the  bar. 

Such,  in  a  nutshell,  are  Mr.  Donnelly's  anti-Shaksperean  argu- 
ments. Though  they  contain  a  few  new  points  and  are  stated  in  con- 
venient form,  the  case  against  Shakspere  is  not  so  forcefully  argued  as 
it  is  by  Holmes  in  the  "Authorship  of  Shakspere,"  or  even  by  Apple- 
ton  Morgan  in  his  "  Shakespeare  Myth."  But  the  author,  doubtless,  is 
so  secure  of  his  cipher  that  he  deems  lengthy  argumentation  needless. 
Let  us  examine  Shakspere,  the  author,  first.  With  due  allowance  for 
the  extravagant  astuteness  of  commentators,  there  are  a  great  many 
classic  allusions  in  the  plays.  But  as  most  of  the  classics  were  then 
translated,  might  not  a  reader  of  an  absorptive  and  assimilative  mind 
glean  much  from  translations,  and  thus  make  quite  a  display  of  his 
classic  acquirements  ?  We  know  how  hberally  Shakspere  used  North's 
translation  of  Plutarch.  Even  in  the  references  to  untranslated  au- 
thors, by  no  means  so  numerous  nor  so  well  authenticated,  might  we 
not  assume  (Baconians  ought  not  to  quarrel  with  assumptions)  that 
Shakspere  gathered  much  from  the  learned  classical  scholar  Ben  Jon- 
son?  A  superficial  knowledge  of  the  modern  languages  was  not 
strange  in  cosmopolitan  London.  Surelj^  the  French  in  Heniy  V.  is 
not  extraordinary.  One  need  not  be  a  Mezzofanti  to  acquire  Shaks- 
pere's  knowledge  of  the  languages. 

As  to  his  legal  lore  even  the  unlegal  reader  of  Shakspere  must  see 
that  it  is  largely  confined  to  law  terms.  Cannot  the  unscientific  writer 
use  accurately  a  few  scientific  terms  for  literary  purposes  and  yet  be 
unable  to  explain  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes?  As  suggested  by 
Mr.  Wilkes  {Shakspere  from  an  American  Point  of  Viev^,  p.  87,) 
Shakspere  might  have  gained  all  his  legal  lore  by  reading  elementary 
law-books,  attending  the  courts  at  Stratford,  and  frequenting  the  Inns 
of  the  Court  in  London.  Besides,  he  was  an  owner  of  real  estate  and 
was  known  to  have  been  engaged  in  law-suits.  Lawyers,  too,  disagree 
as  to  Shakspere's  legal  acquirements.  Note  page  116,  where  the  au- 
thor's friend,  Senator  Davis,  of  Minnesota,  remarks  that,  though  Bacon 
was  a  Lord  Chancellor,  there  is  not  in  the  plays  "  a  single  phrase,  word, 
or  application  of  any  principle  peculiar  to  the  chancery,"  and  another 
lawyer  and  friend  attempts  to  refute  this  statement. 
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As  in  the  law,  so  in  every  other  department  Shakspere's  acquirements, 
admittedly  great,  are  grossly  exaggerated  by  those  specialists  who  evis- 
cerate the  plays  to  support  their  pecuhar  hobbies.  It  is  passing  strange 
that  Mr.  Donnelly,  while  emphasizing  the  sweep  and  accuracy  of  Shaks- 
pere's mind,  takes  no  note  of  the  crass  ignorance  of  the  great  dra- 
matist. Could  Bacon,  the  much-lauded  historian  of  Henry  VII.,  have 
been  guilty  of  the  notorious  inaccuracies  in  the  historical  plays  ?  What 
shall  we  say,  too,  of  Spanish  rapiers  on  Roman  soldiers,  of  a  convent  at 
Ephesus  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  of  countless  other 
anachronisms  in  the  plays  ?  Shakspere,  the  actor,  might  naturally  set 
the  seal  of  the  Elizabethan  age  upon  his  inlays,  but  would  Bacon,  the 
scholar,  have  been  guilty  of  such  sciolism?  Bacon  is  rejected  "by  a 
sort  of  intellectual  alibi." 

The  omission  of  this  point  in  the  controversy  is  of  a  piece  with  the 
characteristic  unfairness  of  the  whole  book.  Let  us  see  how  Mr.  Don- 
nelly treats  Ben  Jonson's  testimony  in  favor  of  the  Shaksperean  au- 
thorship. 

Ben  Jonson,  honest,  stui'dy,  cultivated,  the  most  gentlemanly  of  the 
Elizabethan  dramatists,  Shakspere's  intimate  friend  and  boon  com- 
panion, writes  a  long  poetic  eulogy  on  the  dramatist  in  the  Great  Folio 
of  1623.  This  contains  all  the  plays  except  "  Pericles  "  and  "  Two  No- 
ble Kinsmen,"  which  are  only  partly  by  Shakspere.  Could  "  rare  Ben 
Jonson  "  have  been  the  partner  to  a  fraud  ?  Yet  so  Mr.  Donnelly  would 
haje  us  believe.  Let  us  see  how  the  intellectual  contortionist  writhes 
in  the  presence  of  this  problem.  He  solves  it  glibly  in  six  pages,  while 
he  devotes  twenty-three  to  wondering  queries  about  Shakspere's  lost 
library  and  MSS.,  of  which  every  one  is  confessedly  ignorant.  But  it 
is  easier  to  theorize  about  the  unknown  and  unknowable  than  to  refute 
the  resistless  logic  of  stubborn  facts.  The  author  not  only  impugns 
Ben  Jonson's  testimony,  but  has  the  audacity  to  confront  his  impeach- 
ment with  the  clear,  frank  eyes  and  noble  intellectual  brow  of  the  au- 
thor of  Sejanus. 

Mr.  Donnelly  admits  that  "if  there  was  any  secret  in  connection 
with  the  author  of  the  plays,  Ben  Jonson,  as  Bacon's  friend,  as  play- 
actor and  play-writer,  doubtless  knew  it,"  and  adds:  "And  it  is  upon 
Ben  Jonson's  testimony  that  the  claims  of  William  Shakspere  of  Strat- 
ford principally  rests."  From  his  own  point  of  view,  therefore,  this 
testimony  is  extremely  significant.  Let  us  see  how  he  deals  with  it. 
Facing  the  Droeshout  engraving  of  Shakspere,  which  first  appears  in 
the  Folio  of  1623,  Ben  Jonson  writes  the  following  verses: 
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' '  This  Figure,  that  thou  seest  put, 
It  was  for  gentle  Shakespeare  cut; 
Wherein  the  Graver  had  a  strife 
With  nature,  to  out-doo  the  Hf e : 
O,  could  he  but  have  drawne  his  wit 
As  well  in  brasse,  as  he  hath  hit 
His  face,  the  Print  would  then  surpasse 
All  that  was  ever  writ  in  brasse, 
But,  since  he  cannot.  Header,  looke 
Not  on  his  Picture,  but  his  Booke. " 

These  simple  lines  hide  a  deep  mystery  according  to  Mr.  Donnelly. 
"Gentle"  is  a  covert  sneer  at  Shakspere's  pretensions  to  gentility.  As 
the  engraving  is  not  a  work  of  art,  "  out-doo  the  life  "  pokes  fun  at  the 
artist,  and,  indirectly,  at  Shakspere.  But  the  acme  of  absurdity  is 
reached  in  the  comment  on  the  lines,  "O  could  .  .  .  But  since."  Here 
it  is :  "  That  is  to  say,  his  wit  drawn  in  brass  would  surpass,  in  brass, 
all  that  was  ever  written.  Is  not  this  another  way  of  intimating  that 
only  a  brazen-faced  man,  like  Shakspere,  would  have  had  the  impu- 
dence to  claim  the  authorship  of  plays  whiph  were  not  written  by  him!" 
In  the  name  of  the  prophet — figs  !  And  yet  Ben  Jonson  says  of  Shaks- 
pere, "  I  loved  the  man,  and  do  honor  his  memory,  on  this  side  idol- 
atry, as  much  as  any." 

The  eulogistic  verses  in  the  first  folio  (too  long  and  too  difficult  to 
be  quoted  entirely  by  Mr.  Donnelly)  are  inscribed  by  Ben  Jonson 
"  To  the  memory  of  my  beloved,  the  author,  Mr.  William  Shakespeare, 
and  what  he  has  left  us."  These  last  five  words,  says  the  author, 
couldn't  refer  to  the  plays,  for  "we  speak  of  the  memory  of  persons, 
not  of  productions."  "  AVhat  did  William  Shakspere  leave  behind  him 
that  held  any  connection  with  the  plays?  Was  it  the  real  author, 
Francis  Bacon f  Could  anything  be  more  puerile?  Yes;  hear  this. 
Jonson  says:  "Thou  art  alive  still  while  thy  book  doth  live."  Our 
astute  commentator  says  this  couldn't  refer  to  Shakspere,  for  he  was 
dead !    So,  in  the  lines, 

' '  What  a  sight  it  were 
To  see  thee  in  our  waters  yet  appear," 

the  last  two  words  would  be  absurd  if  applied  to  a  dead  man,  but  sig- 
nificant if  applied  to  Bacon,  who  was  alive  in  1623.  Again:  Jonson 
in  his  eulogy  thinks  Shakspere  superior  to  "all  that  insolent  Greece  or 
Jiaughty  Rome  sent  forth,"  and  in  his  "Discoveries,"  printed  1640, 
after  Bacon's  death,  says  that  the  great  Lord  Chancellor  "is  he  that 
hath  filled  up  all  numbers,  and  performed  that  in  our  tongue  which  may 
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be  compared  or  preferred  either  to  insolent  Greece  or  haughty  Home. 
To  the  ex-congressman  from  Minnesota  the  repetition  of  this  remark- 
able collocation  of  epithet  and  substantive  is  fraught  with  significance. 
Is  it  remarkable,  though,  that  a  pedant  like  Ben  Jonson  should  re- 
peat a  pet  phrase?  What  Jonson  means  by  "filled  all  numbers"  we 
cannot  undertake  to  say,  unless,  with  Spedding,  the  recent  biographer 
of  Bacon,  he  places  an  unduly  high  estim  ate  upon  Bacon's  acknowledged 
poems.  "We  can  even  imagine,"  says  Mr.  Donnelly,  (his  imagination 
is  extravagantly  fertile,)  "that  in  the  lines — 

'  And  thougli  thou  hadst  small  Latine  and  less  Greek, ' 
Ben  Jonson  has  a  jest  at  the  man  (Bacon)  who  employed  him  to  write 
these  verses."  This,  forsooth,  because  Jonson  was  a  better  classical 
scholar  than  Bacon!  This  unique  disposition  of  testimony  I  have 
given  in  full.  The  Shakspereans  may  still  rest  on  Ben  Jonson's  evi- 
dence. This  is  the  only  direct  testimony  that  Mr.  Donnelly  mentions. 
Yet  Meres,  a  contemporary  of  Shakspere  and  an  A.  M.  of  Cambridge, 
refers  to  twelve  plays  and  to  the  sonnets.  The  curious  reader  is  referred 
to  Mr.  Ingleby's  "  Centurie  of  Prayse  "  for  other  witnesses.  This  kind  of 
testimony,  which  the  Baconians  so  slightingly  refer  to,  or  so  dishonestly 
handle,  is  that  upon  which  mainly  rests  the  authorship  of  the  gospels 
and  all  the  known  classics.  All  this  minimizes  the  force  of  the  objection 
that  Shakspere  doesn't  own  his  plays  or  mention  them  in  his  will.  W^hy 
should  they  be  owned  in  any  other  way  except  by  the  affixing  of  his 
name  to  the  printed  editions'?  This  is  done  in  most  cases.  Perhaps 
he  had  already  disposed  of  his  plays  when  he  made  his  will.  Copy- 
right, too,  being  unknown  there  was  no  need  of  mentioning  them. 

Need  we  now  retrace  our  steps  to  examine  the  lurid  picture  of 
Shakspere  the  man?  Its  very  extravagance  arouses  suspicion.  Many 
of  the  details,  such  as  the  handwriting,  are  immaterial.  The  drunk- 
enness is  grossly  exaggerated.  It  is  not  even  certain  that  Shakspere 
drank  freely.  As  to  the  coat-of-arms  question,  Mr.  Donnelly  says, 
"William  Shakspere  had  no  more  title  to  his  coat-of-arms  than  he  has  to 
the  great  dramas  which  bear  his  name,"  and  also  that  these  arms  were 
never  granted.  When  the  great  "Cryptogram"  appeared  in  London, 
May  1,  "the  Pursuivant-at-Arms  published  an  official  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  records  of  his  office  show  the  grant  of  a  coat-of-arms  to 
John  Shakespeare  in  1596!"    Fact  vs.  fiction  again. 

Shakspere  was  a  skinflint,  because  he  was  rigidly  business-like  in 
his  money  transactions.  But  it  would  be  a  wearisome  task  to  knock 
down  all  Mr.  Donnelly's  men  of  straw,  so  we  pass  by  minor  points  to 
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say  a  few  words  about  Shakspere's  education.  It  is  true  that  we  know 
little  of  his  early  training  in  books,  but  neither  do  we  know  when  or 
where  Chaucer  was  educated.  What  his  acquirements  were  can  be 
gathered  only  from  the  learning  he  displays  in  his  works.  The  know- 
ledge, too,  displayed  b}^  Shakspere  is  such  as  may  well  have  been  ac- 
quired by  a  receptive  mind  of  exceptional  reproductive  power.  The 
same  line  of  argument  will  apply  to  his  linguistic  acquirements  in  for- 
eign tongues,  in  tavern  billingsgate,  and  in  exquisite  London  Enghsh. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  anti-Shaksperean  argu- 
ments, because,  if  they  are  proved  to  be  worthless  or  insufficient,  the 
pro-Bacon  arguments  are  needless.  We  shall,  therefore,  pass  over 
them  hghtly.  Briefly  put  they  are  these:  Bacon  was  "myriad- 
minded,"  being  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  a  historian,  a  lawyer  and  a 
scholar.  Besides  having  written  acknowledged  poems,  he  was  "a  con- 
cealed poet,"  a  wit  and  a  humorist,  a  traveller,  a  linguist  and  a  close 
observer  of  nature,  thinking  nothing  too  mean  for  reflection.  Further- 
more, when  Bacon  w^as  poor  and  needy,  the  plays  appear.  When  he 
rises  in  power  and  influence  under  James  I.  they  cease,  and  in  1G23, 
two  years  after  his  fall,  the  "  Great  Folio  "  appears.  This  is  not  all.  The 
geography  of  the  plays  is  Baconian.  The  author  of  the  plays  and 
Bacon  are  at  one  in  politics,  rehgion  and  aims.  Bacon,  too,  w^as  a 
known  lover  of  plays,  and  shows  from  his  letters  that  he  has  a  secret 
means  of  income.  As  an  irresistible  piece  de  resistance,  the  author 
closes  with  two  hundred  pages  of  parallelisms  between  Bacon's  works 
and  those  of  the  so-called  Shakspere.  These  embrace  similarity  or 
identity  of  expression,  metaphor,  opinion,  quotations,  use  of  unusual 
words  and  expressions,  errors,  studies,  characters,  and  style — a  most 
formidable  catalogue,  but  a  monument  of  wasted  industry  if  the  pro- 
Shakesperean  arguments  are  not  overthrown. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  Baconian  arguments.  AVas  Bacon  a 
poet?  If  so,  it  is  strange  that  literary  critics  scarcely  notice  his  ac- 
knowledged poems.  Can  they  be  ignorant  of  his  poetic  powers?  If 
we  examine  the  specimens  of  his  poetry  given  by  Mr.  Donnelly  (pp. 
127-132),  presumably  his  best,  oui'  unbiassed  judgment  must  rank 
him  lower  than  any  good  magazine  poet  of  to-day.  Isn't  it  odd  that 
his  acknowledged  poems  are  so  immensely  inferior  to  such  unacknow- 
ledged poems  as  the  "Merchant  of  Venice"  and  "As  You  Like  It?" 
Is  this  another  case  of  "intellectual  ahbi?"  Bacon  is  said  to  have  at- 
tempted court  masks,  yet  in  comparison  with  those  of  Ben  Jonson,  they 
have  attracted  no  attention.    But  Bacon,  say  his  advocates,  shows  a 
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strong  poetic  faculty  in  his  prose.  Wouldn't  the  same  line  of  argument 
prove  that  the  brilliantly  metaphorical  Hawthorne  was  a  poet?  The 
contemporaneousness  of  Bacon's  life  with  the  appearance  of  the  plays 
is  at  best  only  a  singular  coincidence. 

Much  comfort,  of  course,  the  Baconians  derive  from  the  fact  that 
Bacon  calls  himself  "a  concealed  poet."  Yes;  so  effectually  concealed 
that  the  general  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  was  delayed  until  the 
ramping  Baconians  took  up  the  cudgels  in  defense  of  his  poetic  repu- 
tation. Sir  Tobie  Matthew,  too,  Bacon's  Boswell  and  his  "other  self," 
appeals  mightily  to  their  acute  appreciation  of  the  mysterious.  Sir 
Tobie,  in  a  letter  to  Bacon,  says:  "I  shall  give  you  measure  for 
measure."  This,  forsooth,  is  a  hint  of  the  Baconian  authorship  of  the 
play !  Again :  Sir  Tobie,  in  the  postscript  of  a  letter  from  the  continent 
to  Bacon,  says:  "The  most  prodigious  wit  that  ever  I  knew  of  my 
nation,  and  of  this  side  of  the  sea,  is  of  your  lordship's  name,  though 
he  be  known  by  another."  The  last  six  words,  j^i'inted  in  small  caps, 
refer,  it  is  assumed,  to  Shakspere.  Might  we  not  assume  that  Sir 
Tobie  refers  to  one  of  Francis  Bacon's  numerous  titles'?  But  we  need 
not  assume  anything.  In  the  absence  of  other  proof  we  have  no  right 
to  refer  the  words  to  Shakspere  simply  because  we  don't  know  what 
they  mean.  But  Sir  Tobie  is  not  the  only  confidant  of  Bacon.  Mr. 
Donnelly's  disreputable  and  boorish  Shakspere  must  have  been  in  the 
secret.  Edmund  Spenser  suspects  it.  Ben  Jonson  knew  it.  The 
printers  of  the  Folio,  on  account  of  the  complicated  cipher,  must  have 
been  suspicious.  Green,  the  dramatist,  alludes  to  it.  Besides,  the 
wives  of  all  these  men  must  have  heard  of  it.  Could  a  secret  known 
or  suspected  by  so  many  have  been  kept,  not  only  during  Bacon's  life- 
time, but  over  two  hundred  years  after  his  death,  and  this  too  in  spite 
of  the  microscopic  study  of  Shakspere? 

In  treating  the  geography  of  the  plays,  the  author  makes  much  of 
the  fact  that  Stratford,  Shakspere's  birthplace,  is  never  mentioned, 
while  Bacon's  home,  St.  Albans,  occurs  twenty-three  times.  The  rea- 
son is  obvious.  Self-effacement  is  the  first  law  of  the  great  dramatist. 
Besides,  St.  Albans  is  a  prominent  military  centre  in  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  and  would,  therefore,  naturally  occur  in  "  Henry  VI."  and  such 
plays.  But  the  puerilities  of  the  author  excite  impatience.  If  we 
grant  that  the  rehgion,  the  politics  and  the  aims  of  Bacon  and  Shaks- 
pere were  the  same,  this  would  not  prove  that  they  were  one  and  the 
same  person.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  author  indulges  in  his  usual 
faulty  argumentation.    But  we  must  pass  on  to  the  parallelisms  to 
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which  Baconians  attach  so  much  importance.  Parallehsms,  it  must  be 
premised,  are  deceptive.  It  is  said  that  in  Pope's  translation  of  the 
Odyssey,  the  astute  critics  could  not  detect  where  Pope  left  off  and  his 
third  rate  coadjutors  began.  Again,  single  words,  expressions  and 
metaphors  wrenched  from  their  environment,  give  us  but  little  idea  of 
an  author  s  style.  He  must  be  examined  as  a  whole.  The  Baconians, 
therefore,  who  make  so  much  of  parallelisms,  are  guilty  of  a  well-known 
logical  fallacy.  Because  a  number  of  metaphors  and  words  are  alike 
in  Bacon  and  Shakspere,  therefore  their  style,  which  is  something  more 
than  the  sum  total  of  these  expressions,  is  alike.  Again,  as  the  num- 
ber of  words  then  was  much  smaller  than  now,  the  number  of  similar 
expressions  in  two  authors  would  be  greater.  But  after  all,  the  paral- 
lehsms are  often  very  far-fetched,  a  few  striking  ones,  like  "discourse 
of  reason,"  being  offset  by  many  such  as  this :  "The  fire  maketh  them 
soft  and  tender"  (Bacon).  "Soft  and  tender  flatter}^"  (Shakspere). 
As  the  metaphor  is  nothing  more  than  the  illumination  of  the  abstract 
by  correlating  it  with  the  concrete,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Bacon  and 
Shakspere  should  each  make  comparisons  with  objects  drawn  from  the 
world  of  sense.  As  the  most  forceful  metaphors,  too,  are  drawn  from 
the  commonest  objects,  we  cannot  wonder  that  Bacon  and  Shakspere, 
both  imaginative  and  possessed  of  wonderful  comparative  faculties, 
should  compare  things  with  the  hands,  the  feet,  plants,  the  air,  the 
sun.  In  the  identical  opinions,  by  far  the  larger  part  are  those  that 
would  naturally  be  held  by  all  men  of  sense.  The  force  of  the  author's 
seventy  to  eighty  identical  opinions  is  greatly  minimized  by  the  fact 
that  most  of  them  are  such  as  these:  "Both  had  a  high  admiration  for 
equanimity  in  misfortune;"  "Both  refer  to  the  effects  of  terror  upon 
the  rising  of  the  hair." 

The  same  line  of  argument  applies  to  the  identical  quotations.  As 
to  the  studies,  it  is  not  singular  that  two  contemporaries  should  be  fond 
of  gardening,  music,  the  study  of  medicine,  and  the  character  of  Julius 
Csesar.  Neither  is  it  strange  that  errors  common  to  the  age  should 
be  found  in  both.  It  is  true,  the  author  says,  these  errors  are  peculiar 
to  Bacon,  but  when  he  cites  as  pecuharly  Baconian  such  as  behef  in 
spontaneous  generation  and  the  toad-stone,  one  naturally  becomes  sus- 
picious. 

As  to  character,  both  were  industrious,  thorough  students,  used  com- 
monplace books,  were  egotistical  (is  this  true  of  Shakspere?),  had 
splendid  taste  and  great  powers  of  observation,  were  wise,  tolerant, 
benevolent,  witty,  self-constrained,  good,  and  had  high  aims.    All  this 
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admitted,  what  does  it  prove?  Both  were  secretive,  says  Mr.  Don- 
nelly, and  then  proceeds  to  derive  Shakspere's  secretiveness  from  the 
existence  of  Bacon's  cipher  in  the  plays ! 

Most  critics  recoil  from  the  task  of  pigeon-holing  with  epithets  the 
varied  style  of  Shakspere.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  ex-congressman 
from  Minnesota.  In  comparing  the  two  men,  he  says  that  both  were 
geniuses,  both  coined  new  words  (the  general  tendency  in  the  Elizabethan 
age),  both  were  pleonastic  (another  general  tendency  of  the  exuberant 
renascence),  both  were  given  to  aphoristic  utterances  (every  writer  of 
note  nutshells  his  great  thoughts),  and  both  were  given  to  catalogues 
of  words.  But  do  these  peculiarities  constitute  style?  Again,  of 
course  Mr.  Donnelly  mingles  much  slag  with  a  few  grains  of  ore.  He 
gives  many  interesting  examples  from  Bacon  to  show  his  tendency  to 
use  triple  forms,  such  as  "studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and 
for  abihty;"  but  when  we  come  to  the  same  forms  from  Shakspere,  the 
author  sometimes  manipulates  his  quotations  in  order  to  bolster  up  his 
views.  Thus  (p.  496)  "as  Csesar  loved  me,  I  weep  for  him;  as  he  was 
fortunate,  I  rejoice  at  it ;  as  he  was  valiant,  I  honor  him ;  but  as  he  was 
ambitious,  I  slew  him."  The  author  calls  this  a  triple  form,  and  num- 
bers the  first  three  clauses,  but  not  the  fourth.  Again :  Bacon's  triple 
forms  have  a  mathematical  nicety  of  adjustment  unknown  to  the  splen- 
did freedom  of  Shakspere's  diction.  There  are  triplicates  and  tripli- 
cates. On  p.  501,  the  author  contemptuously  disposes  of  the  euphonic 
test  of  Prof.  Taverner,  a  distinguished  elocutionist.  As  every  writer 
has  a  rhythm  peculiar  to  himself,  this  test  is  important.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  reader  who  may  not  have  access  to  Prof.  Taverner's  re- 
marks, we  make  a  short  quotation  from  them  in  Wilkes's  "Shakspere 
from  an  American  point  of  view"  (p.  443).  These  remarks  are  not 
noticed  by  Mr.  Donnelly.  "Where,"  says  Prof.  Taverner,  "can  we 
find  in  Bacon  passages  admitting  of  gutteral  vibrations,  embodying  the 
sentiments  of  scorn,  pride,  spleen,  aversion,  such  as  may  be  found  in 
Coriolanus,  and  Timon  of  Athens  ?  .  .  .  Where  the  possibilities  of  the 
aspirate,  in  its  several  features  of  heartfelt  earnestness  growing  out  of 
a  variety  of  emotions?  Where  the  expression  of  sarcasm  and  irony, 
as  it  attaches  to  Constance  in  the  midst  of  her  maternal  grief?  .  .  To 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  in  her  panther-hke  rage  ?  We  might  as  reasonably 
demand  the  same  throughout  nearly  the  whole  scale  of  the  passions." 
The  same  writer  conclusively  proves  that  the  musical  ear  and  emotional 
natures  of  Shakspere  and  Bacon  were  entirely  different.  With  the 
paralleHsms  closes  Book  I. 
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Book  III.  is  a  very  superficial  collection  of  odds  and  ends. 

Among  the  Baconians  we  looked  in  vain  for  any  prominent  Sliaks- 
perean  scholar.  Most  of  the  names  belong  to  the  list  of  the  great  un- 
known in  letters.  In  "  Other  Masks  of  Bacon,"  the  author  uses  in  an 
extremely  diluted  form  the  same  kind  of  arguments  that  he  apphes  to 
prove  the  Baconian  authorship.  As  usual,  he  proves  too  much,  and 
thus  destroys  the  force  of  all  his  previous  argumentation.  An  ex  parte 
vindication  of  Bacon's  ingratitude  and  corruption  is  a  fitting  close  to 
the  whole  book. 

Book  III.  is  a  serious  blot  on  the  work,  and  completely  effaces  the 
good  impression  that  may  have  been  produced  by  Book  I.  That  the 
same  age  produced  the  greatest  dramatist  in  the  world  and  the  greatest 
philosopher  of  the  age  is  wonderful  enough.  That  these  two  are  one, 
surpasses  behef .  What  shall  we  say,  then,  of  the  pot-pourri  which  the 
author  labels  "Bacon,"  in  his  chapter  on  "Other  Masks  of  Bacon"? 

Mr.  Donnelly's  arguments  will  weaken  the  Baconian  cause  appreci- 
ably by  making  it  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  every  intelligent,  unpre- 
judiced student.  But  nothing  will  ever  shake  the  faith  of  the  Bacon 
worshippers.    The  votaries  at  his  shrine  seem  to  have 

"Eaten  on  tlie  insane  root 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner. " 

W.  S.  CURRELL. 


VIII.  CRITICISMS  AND  REVIEWS. 


Le  Conte's  Evolution  and  its  Kelation  to  Religious  Thought, 
Evolution  and  its  Relation  to  Religious  Thought.    By  Joseph  Le  Conte,  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology  and  Natural  History  in  the  Uninersity  of  Calif oimia.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1888. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  aii  evolutionist  of  the  most  thoroughgoing  type. 
He  has  faith  in  his  evohitionary  hypothesis,  and  such  faith  as  transforms  hypothe- 
sis into  established  science.  Lamarck,  the  author  of  the  Vestiges,  Darwin.  Spencer, 
are  but  pioneers  of  the  now  perfected  system  set  forth  in  this  book — a  system  not 
born  of  yesterday,  but  taught  for  some  decades  by  the  author  in  the  discharge  of 
his  official  duties.  So  satisfied  is  he  of  the  claims  of  his  hypothesis  to  take  rank 
as  a  science  that  he  says,  ' '  the  law  of  evolution  is  as  certain  as  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion. Nay,  it  is  far  more  certain.  The  nexus  between  successive  events  in  time 
(causation)  is  far  more  certain  than  the  nexus  between  co-existent  objects  in  space 
(gravitation).  The  former  is  a  necessary  truth,  the  latter  is  usually  classed  as  a 
contingent  truth. "  "I  have, "  he  adds,  ' ' used,  and  may  continue  to  use,  the  term 
evolutionist,  but  if  so  it  is  only  in  deference  to  the  views  of  many  intelligent  per- 
sons who  do  not  yet  see  the  certainty  of  the  law  "  (p.  66).  In  the  hands  of  our 
author  Newton's  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation  is  of  small  account,  as  it  is  a 
mere  contingency  (that  is,  a  thing  that  may  be,  or  may  not  be)  that  every  portion 
of  matter  in  the  universe  attracts  every  other  with  a  force  varying  directly  as  its 
mass,  and  indirectly  as  the  square  of  its  distance.  Our  author's  perfected  science 
of  evolution  is  far  above  the  science  of  astronomy,  which  some  men  entitled  to  some 
consideration  have  been  in  the  habit  of  designating  one  of  "the  exact  sciences." 
This  new  science  can  claim  as  one  of  its  characteristics  causation,  while  astronomy 
has  nothing  to  boast  of  save  gravitation !  That  is,  gravitation  is  outside  the  pale 
of  causation  1  This  is  certainly  a  marvellous  statement  for  a  professor  of  science 
in  a  modern  university ;  and  one  is  all  the  more  inclined  to  marvel  at  it  as  coming 
from  the  author  of  this  evolutionary  scheme,  for  he  claims  that  the  law  of  evolu. 
tion  reigns  throughout  the  empire  of  the  inorganic  kosmos,  and  that  under  it  the 
orbs  of  heaven  have  been  evolved.  One  is  curious  to  know  how  the  evolution  of 
the  different  sidereal  systems  has  come  about,  if  gravitation  be  destitute  of  causal 
efficiency.    This,  however,  in  passing.    Let  us  see  what  the  author's  theory  is : 

' '  1,  All  inorganic  forms,  without  exception,  have  originated  by  a  process  of  ev- 
olution; 2,  All  organic  or  living  forms  within  the  limits  of  observation,  i.  e.,  every 
living  thing,  has  become  what  we  now  see  by  a  gradual  natural  process,  i.  e. ,  by 
evolution;  3,  All  taxonomic  (class)  groups,  except  species,  have  undoubtedly  be- 
come what  we  now  see  them  by  a  gradual  process,  following  the  laws  of  evolution, 
and  therefore  presumably  by  a  natural  process  of  evolution ;  4,  By  artificial  means, 
breeds,  races,  etc.,  very  similar,  at  least  in  many  respects,  to  species,  are  seen  to 
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arise  by  a  gradual  natural  process,  /.  e.,  by  evolution;  5,  In  some  instances  at 
least,  natural  species  are  observed  to  pass  into  one  another  by  intermediate  links  in 
such  wise  that  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  they  have  been  formed  by  a  natural 
process." 

Such  is  the  basis  of  our  author's  theory,  and  taking  his  stand  upon  it  he  asks : 

' '  May  we  not,  then,  safely  generalize  and  make  the  law  universal  ?  Is  not 
this  a  sufficient  ground  for  confident  induction  ?  Even  though  some  facts  are  still 
inexplicable,  is  that  a  sufficient  reason  for  withholding  assent  to  a  theory  which 
explains  so  much  ?  In  all  induction  "  [he  proceeds]  "we  lirst  establish  a  law  i)ro- 
visionally  from  the  observation  of  a  comparatively  few  facts,  and  then  extend  it 
over  a  multitude  of  facts  not  included  in  the  original  induction.  If  it  explains 
these  also,  the  law  is  verified.  The  law  of  gravitation  was  first  based  on  the  ob- 
servation of  a  few  facts,  and  then  verified  by  its  explanation  of  nearly  all  the  facts 
of  celestial  motion.  There  are  some  outstanding  facts  of  celestial  motion  still  un- 
explained, but  we  do  not,  therefore,  doubt  the  law  of  gravitation.  The  same  prin- 
ciple applied  in  biology  ought  to  establish  the  law  of  evolution,  for  it  explains  all 
the  facts  of  biology  as  no  other  law  can."    (Pp.  63,  64.) 

Now  accepting,  for  the  time,  his  own  statement  of  the  facts  to  be  accounted 
for,  the  question  is,  do  the  facts  stated  warrant  the  author's  generalization  ?  Is  it 
true  that  our  evolutionary  biologist  has,  in  the  facts  as  narrated  by  himself,  the 
same  scientific  warrant  for  his  generalization  as  Newton  had  for  his  immortal 
epoch-making  law  ?  Why,  the  qualifications  interspersed  throughout  the  essential 
data  of  the  basis  on  which  he  founds  his  hypothesis  discredit  his  induction. 
Science  discards  in  its  account  of  facts  such  terms  as  "presumably,"  "very  simi- 
lar," "  at  least  in  many  respects,"  "in  some  instances  at  least."  Artificially  pro- 
duced "breeds,"  which  are  merely  similar  "in  many  respects  to  species,"  cannot 
be  accepted  as  a  satisfactory  basis  for  a  scientific  biological  generalization  regard- 
ing the  origin  of  species.  The  facts  on  which  Newton  founded  were  not  of  this 
equivocal  character.  They  were  not  simply  "very  similar,"  or  "in  many  respects" 
alike.    They  w^ere  exactly  identical  in  kind. 

•    "The  very  law  that  moulds  a  tear, 

And  makes  it  trickle  from  its  source. 
The  same  preserves  the  earth  a  sphere, 
And  guides  the  planets  in  their  course. " 

The  facts  revealed  in  the  fall  of  an  apple  from  its  parent  stem  to  the  earth  were 
precisely  the  same  in  hind  as  those  revealed  in  the  continuous  fall  of  the  moon  and 
the  planets  along  the  curves  of  their  orbits  .  There  can  be  no  such  gaps  pointed  out 
in  the  series  of  facts  relied  on  as  the  biisis  of  the  astronomical  induction,  as  our 
author  is  compelled  to  confess,  by  the  very  language  he  has  felt  it  necessary  to  em- 
ploy in  the  description  of  his  biological  data.  The  parellel  won't  hold,  and  the 
claim  to  scientific  rank  based  upon  it  in  behalf  of  evolution  must  be  dismissed  on 
the  merits.  • 

But  is  there  no  truth  at  all  in  our  author's  account  of  the  biological  facts  of  which 
he  treats  ?  This  is  not  charged.  What  is  alleged  against  his  speculation  is,  that 
there  is  no  evidence  of  such  a  law  of  evolution  as  that  for  which  he  claims  scien- 
tific authority.  Against  his  hypothesis  it  is  contended  that  the  fact  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  existing  organic  forms  from  their  respective  germs  does  not  warrant  the 
generalization  that  they  are  all  derived  from  a  common  ancestral  form  through  in- 
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termediate  modifications.  There  is  revealed  in  the  facts  adduced  a  law  of  progress, 
but  not  a  law  of  derivation  and  blood-relationship.  It  is  perfectly  true,  as  evolu- 
tionists say,  that  the  history  of  life  on  our  globe,  as  recorded  in  its  strata,  reveals 
a  law  of  progress  from  lower  to  higher  forms ;  but  all  this  may  be  true,  and  yet  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  advance  from  lower  to  higher  forms  has  been  effected 
through  the  transmutation  of  organisms  of  a  lower  type  into  organisms  of  a  higher 
organic  structure.  There  is  evidence  unquestionable  of  progress  in  the  series  of 
living  forms  which  have  succeeded  each  other,  but  there  is  not  one  particle  of 
proof  that  this  progress  has  been  achieved  by  derivation  and  transmutation.  When 
the  advocates  of  evolution  are  called  upon  for  proof  of  such  relationship  existing 
among  the  members  of  the  series,  they  are  constrained  to  have  recourse  to  analogy 
and  conjecture,  and  to  make  drafts  upon  their  imagination  in  regard  to  what  may 
have  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  different  transitions  through  which  the  earth, 
with  its  freight  of  life,  must  have  passed  during  the  several  geologic  ages.  That 
this  book  is  not  an  exception  to  this  method  of  defence  and  vindication  is  too  man- 
ifest to  require  a  lengthened  elucidation. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  our  author  takes  ' '  the  egg  as  a  type  of  evolution. " 

"Every  one,"  he  says,  "is  familiar  with  the  main  facts  connected  with  the 
development  of  an  egg.  "We  all  know  that  it  begins  as  a  microscopic  germ-cell, 
then  grows  into  an  egg,  then  organizes  into  a  chick,  and  finally  grows  into  a  cock ; 
and  that  the  whole  process  follows  some  general,  well-recognized  law.  Now,  this 
process  is  evolution.  It  is  more ;  it  is  the  type  of  all  evolution.  It  is  that  from 
which  we  get  our  idea  of  evolution.  Whenever  and  wherever  we  find  a  process  of 
change  more  or  less  resembling  this,  and  following  laws  similar  to  those  deter- 
mining the  development  of  an  egg,  we  call  it  evolution."    (P.  3.) 

Now,  without  remarking  upon  the  unscientific  character  of  the  terms  marked 
in  italics — terms  which  are  utterly  out  of  place  in  scientific  discussions — issue  is  at 
once  joined  with  our  author,  and  his  chosen  type  of  evolution  shall  furnish  the  bat- 
tlefield. He  begins  with  the  egg.  With  all  due  deference,  he  shall  not  be  permit- 
ted to  begin  with  the  egg,  even  in  its  incipient  germ-cell  form.  No  mortal  eye 
ever  discovered  the  germ-cell  of  an  egg,  or  the  egg  itself,  which  did  not  come  from 
an  antecedent,  parental,  full-grown  organism.  Eggs  are  not  orphans.  They  are  not 
found  lying  about  loose  on  the  theatre  of  life.  An  egg,  fitted  for  the  process  of 
development  referred  to  by  our  author,  is  still  less  likely  to  be  found  without  an 
adequate  ancestry.  ' '  Every  one, "  he  says,  ' '  is  familiar  with  the  main  facts  con- 
nected with  the  development  of  an  egg."  The  main  facts— the  determining  facts 
in  this  controversy — are  facts  which  precede  and  condition  the  formation  of  the 
egg.  Not  only  must  there  be  a  parent  organism,  fully  developed,  to  give  being  or 
birth  to  the  egg,  but  there  must  be  an  arrangement  for  the  fertilization  of  the  egg. 
Apart  from  such  antecedents,  the  egg  would  never  "  organize  "  into  either  "chick  " 
or  "cock."  These  are  biological  facts  that  cannot  be  gainsaid,  and  they  raise  a 
grave  question  for  our  evolutionary  friends.  The  question  they  raise  is,  '  Which 
is  first  in  the  evolutionary  chain,  the  perfect  organism  or  the  egg  ?'  This  ques- 
tion, of  course,  admits  of  but  one  answer— the  mature  organism  gives  being  to  the 
egg,  and  without  it  the  egg  had  never  been.  This  answer  mars  our  author's  chosen 
type.  If  the  case  of  the  egg  is  to  determine  the  question  at  issue,  his  whole  scheme 
is  placed  in  imminent  peril.  According  to  our  author,  the  development  of  the  egg 
into  a  "chick"  or  "cock"  presents  us  with  the  type  of  the  genesis  and  develop- 
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ment  of  the  whole  chain  of  life,  from  the  mollusk  to  the  man.  The  humblest 
phase  of  life  appears  first,  and  the  highest  last.  But  according  to  the  biological 
facts  presented  in  his  boasted  type,  the  perfect  organism  antedates  and  gives  being 
to  the  egg.  If  such  be  the  law  of  the  type,  it  must  also  be  the  law  of  the  antitype. 
Our  author's  antitype,  if  his  type  means  anything,  must  be  the  whole  ascending 
series  of  organized  life,  from  its  first  manifestations  to  the  appearance  of  the  hu- 
man form  divine.  The  law  of  the  egg  must  have  ruled  throughout  the  series. 
But  the  law  of  the  egg  is  that  the  perfect  organism  precedes  the  egg.  Scientists 
talk  of  protoplasm  and  bioplasm,  and  the  terms  are  not  only  not  objectionable,  but 
convenient,  in  the  discussion  of  the  science  of  life ;  but  they  must  be  used  with  a 
full  understanding  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  either  protoplasm  or  bioplasm 
apart  from  an  antecedent  living  mature  organism. 

To  apply  the  principle  now  established :  we  are  entitled  to  claim  that,  in  every 
instance  throughout  the  progressional  series  of  the  biological  forms  that  have  come 
into  being  on  our  globe,  the  mature  organism  appeared  first.  First  the  hen  and 
then  the  egg,  and,  first  in  the  chain  of  specific  life,  the  perfect  specific  organism.  If 
the  case  of  the  egg  is  to  rule,  a  species  could  not  spring  from  anything  save  a  per- 
fect organic  form,  possessing  all  the  specific  qualities  and  distinctive  characteristics 
of  its  future  progeny. 

Equally  at  fault  is  our  author's  argument  from  the  tadpole : 

"  It  is  well  known,"  he  observes,  "that  the  embryo  or  larva  of  a  frog  or  toad, 
when  first  hatched,  is  a  legless,  tail-swimming,  water-breathing,  gill-breathing  ani- 
mal. It  is  essentially  a  fish,  and  would  be  so  classed  if  it  remained  in  this  condi- 
tion. The  fish  retains  permanently  this  form,  but  the  frog  passes  on.  Next,  it 
forms  one  pair  and  then  another  pair  of  legs;  and  meanwhile  it  begins  to  breathe 
also  by  lungs  and  by  gills ;  i.  e. ,  both  air  and  water.  Now,  the  lower  forms  of  am- 
phibians, such  as  siredon,  menobranchus,  siren,  etc. ,  retain  permanently  this  form, 
and  are,  therefore,  called  perennibranchs,  but  the  frog  passes  on.  Then  the  gills 
gradually  dry  up  as  the  lungs  develop,  and  they  now  breathe  wholly  by  lungs,  but 
still  retain  the  tail.  Now,  this  is  the  permanent,  mature  condition  of  many  am- 
phibians, such  as  the  triton,  the  salamander,  etc.,  which  are,  therefore,  called  ca- 
ducibranchs ;  but  the  frog  still  passes  on.  Finally,  it  loses  the  tail,  or  rather  the 
tail  is  absorbed,  and  its  material  used  in  further  development,  and  it  becomes  a 
perfect  frog,  the  highest  order  {anoura)  of  this  class."    (P.  132.) 

This  is  another  of  the  typical  facts  adduced  in  support  of  evolution.  The  order 
of  the  stages  in  the  development  of  the  embryo  of  the  frog,  our  author  holds — 

' '  Is  imdoubtedly  the  order  of  succession  of  forms  in  geological  times ;  i.  e. ,  in 
the  phylogenic  [racial]  series.  .  .  .  Fishes  first  appeared  in  the  Devonian  and  Upper 
Silurian  in  very  reptilian,  or  rather  amphibian,  forms.  Then  in  the  Carboniferous, 
fishes  still  continuing,  there  appeared  the  lowest — i.  e.,  most  fish-like, — forms  of 
amphibians.  These  -were  undoubtedly  perennibranchs.  In  the  Permian  and  Triassic, 
higher  forms  appeared,  which  were  certainly  caducibranch.  Finally,  only  in  the 
Tertiary,  so  far  as  we  yet  know,  do  the  highest  form  (ansura)  appear.  The  general 
similarity  of  the  three  series  is  complete."    (P.  133.) 

Here,  then,  are  the  so-called  typical  facts,  and  their  antitypical  geological  facts 
brought  face  to  face,  and  we  are  left  to  draw  the  inference  that  they  furnish  evidence 
of  evolution,  while  all  that  the  author  has  achieved,  when  he  has  set  them  in  array 
over  against  one  another,  is,  as  he  is  constrained  to  confess,  that  he  has  pointed  out 
"the  general  similarity  of  the  three  series."  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  point  out 
the  wideuess  of  the  gap  that  yawns  between  the  facts  and  the  inference  in  this  anal- 
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ogy.  Similarity  in  the  order  of  succession  between  tlie  stages  in  the  development 
of  the  embryo  of  the  frog  and  the  organic  forms  of  the  geological  times,  is  a  very 
slender  basis  for  the  sweeping  generalization  at  which  our  author  has  arrived.  Simi- 
larity in  the  order  of  occurrence  does  not  prove  '  ontogenic, '  or  genetically  connected 
succession  of  organic  forms  by  derivation.  Till  this  connection  has  been  proved  by 
facts,  evolution  must  be  treated  as  a  mere  unverified  hypothesis. 

But  to  return  to  the  case  of  the  tadpole ;  it  will  be  observed  that  our  author, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  egg,  begins  with  the  embryo.  This,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
is  an  unscientific  procedure.  It  is  not  the  starting-point  fixed  by  nature.  Nature 
says  that  the  perfectly  organized  frog  precedes  the  embryo.  Had  there  been  no 
frog-spawn  there  had  been  no  tadpole,  and  had  there  been  no  frog  there  had  been 
no  frog-spawn.  If  these  typical  processes — of  the  egg  and  the  tadpole — are  an  index 
to  the  order  of  nature  in  the  genesis  of  the  various  organic  forms  that  have  taken 
their  place  in  the  geological  aeons,  the  proper  inference  must  be  that  the' higher  forms 
must  have  appeared  first.  The  order  indicated  is  not,  as  evolution  requires,  spawn, 
tadpole,  gill-breathing  animal,  lung-breathing  and  gill-breathing  animal,  and  lastly 
frog.  On  the  contrary,  the  order  is  the  perfect  frog,  and  then  its  progeny  devel- 
oped after  its  kind,  with  the  parent  as  the  standard  and  goal  of  the  process.  In 
this  process  there  is  no  break,  and  no  missing  link.  There  is  a  physical  antecedent, 
and  a  physical  consequent,  and  an  indubitable,  not  an  imaginary,  causal  relation  of 
the  former  to  the  latter.  These  elements  of  the  types  are  all  wanting  in  the  anti- 
types, and  their  absence  justifies  us  in  rejecting  the  evolutionary  scheme  so  confi- 
dently propounded  in  this  book. 

Let  us  look  at  these  breaks.  In  the  first  place,  and  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
evolutionary  programme,  there  is  a  great  blank  which  needs  to  be  filled  up.  ' '  All 
inorganic  forms,"  we  are  told  (p.  63,)  "have  become  what  we  find  them  b}^  a  natu- 
ral process,  i.  e.,  by  evolution,"  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  ask,  'By  evolution  from 
what  ?'  Of  course  the  answer  is,  by  evolution  from  pre-existent  inorganic  matter. 
But  whence  this  inorganic  material,  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  evolution  of  these 
inorganic  forms  ?  Has  inorganic  matter  itself  been  evolved  "  by  a  natural  process  ?" 
Does  the  author  carry  his  principle  of  continuity,  like  the  authors  of  the  Unseen 
JJniwrse,  backwards  and  backwards,  through  an  endless  series  of  universes,  stretch- 
ing from  eternity  to  eternity?  Except  he  does,  inorganic  matter,  in  its  ultimate 
elements,  has  not  become  what  we  find  it  "by  a  natural  process,"  and  hence,  our 
author  himself  being  judge,  not  by  evolution. 

Here,  then,  at  the  very  outset,  we  have  a  series  of  forms  inaugurated  by  m- 
pernatural,  and  not  by  natural  agency.  The  elemental  universe,  embracing  forms 
and  relations  almost  as  wonderful  as  can  be  pointed  out  in  the  organic  world,  came 
to  be  what  it  was  at  first  independently  of  the  law  of  continuity,  by  the  direct 
agency  of  the  Creator.  The  different  elements  were  not  evolved  from  one  an- 
other, nor  from  a  common  stock  of  ' '  similar  "  antecedent  materials.  Oxygen  was 
not  evolved  from  hydrogen,  nor  nitrogen  from  either,  nor  were  the  precious  metals 
derived  from  the  baser. 

Nor  can  we  regard  as  exceptions  those  combinations  of  these  elements  on 
which  our  author  relies  (p.  297)  as  proofs  of  the  derivation  of  higher  from  lower 
forms,  such  as  when  oxygen  and  hydrogen  combine  to  form  water,  and  as  when 
these  and  other  elements  ' '  are  brought  together  under  certain  conditions ;  viz. ,  in 
the  green  leaves  of  plants  in  the  presence  of  sunlight,  living  protoplasm  is  then  and 
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there  born,  a  something  having  entirely  new  and  unexpected  powers  and  proper- 
ties. "  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  chemical  combinations  have  their  law  of  limita- 
tion in  the  mutual  affinities  and  antipathies  of  the  ultimate  elements,  which  affini- 
ties and  antipathies  are  as  decided  and  determining  as  are  the  attachments  and  re- 
pugnances of  the  different  organic  species.  And,  in  the  second  place,  where  liv- 
ing protoplasm  appears,  it  is  traceable,  not  to  mere  chemical  combination,  but, 
whether  in  the  green  leaves  of  plants,  or  in  the  egg,  or  in  the  frog-spawn,  to  a  per- 
fect antecedent  organism,  apart  from  which  it  has  had,  and  could  have  had,  no  ex- 
istence. 

This  failure  of  our  author  to  apply  his  principle  of  continuity  so  as  to  fill  up 
the  gap  between  the  being  and  the  non-being  of  matter  prepares  us  for  another 
serious  break  in  the  order  of  physical  succession.  He  has  endeavored  to  fill  up  the 
gap  between  the  simple  elements  of  matter  and  organic  forms  by  the  introduction 
of  living  protoplasm.  However,  when  we  look  closely  into  the  arrangement  we 
find  that,  instead  of  the  protoplasm  being  proton,  it  is  deuterori.  Whether  in 
plant-leaf,  or  egg,  or  frog-spawn,  it  owes  its  being  to  a  parental  organism.  Is  it 
not  time  that  this  attempt  to  evolve  life  out  of  dead  matter  were  abandoned  ?  Our 
author  criticises  Dr.  Bastian  for  attempting  to  reduce  his  own  theory  to  practice  on 
the  ground  that  the  conditions  under  which  life  arises  can  occur  but  once,  and  can- 
not be  repeated.  But,  in  the  passage  above  cited,  he  has  himself  undertaken  to 
present  us  with  the  conditions  under  which  life  is  ever  reproduced,  and  has  en- 
deavored to  identify  vital  with  chemical  forces  without  a  particle  of  proof.  In 
spite  of  such  unscientific  theorizing,  the  motto  of  genuine  biology  still  is,  omnia 
cellula  e  cellula, "  to  which  may  be  added,  primaria  celhdtt  ex  organismo.  After  all, 
Moses  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  results  of  scientific  investigation  when  he 
wrote:  "  And  the  earth  brought  forth  grass,  herb  yielding  seed  after  its  kind,  and 
tree  bearing  fruit,  wherein  is  the  seed  thereof,  after  its  kind."  (Gen.  i.  12.)  God 
did  not  produce  the  life-cell  and  thence  evolve  the  tree,  or  the  herb.  He  created 
the  perfect  organism,  with  its  seed  in  itself,  for  the  production  of  other  organisms 
like  itself.  This  is  the  order  proclaimed  in  the  inspired  narrative,  and  it  is  the  only 
order  that  will  bear  scientific  inspection,  as  science  knows  nothing  of  a  primary 
life-cell  which  has  not  originated  in  an  antecedent  organism 

Passing  from  the  gap  between  dead  matter  and  living  matter,  we  meet  with 
another  which  yawns  between  species  and  species.  This  gap,  our  author  seems  to 
think,  has  been  filled  up  "by  artificial  means."  His  account  of  the  process  has  been 
already  given  in  the  outline  of  the  elements  of  his  evolutionary  scheme.  Attention 
has  been  called  to  the  manifestly'  unscientific  character  of  the  terms  he  has  been 
constrained  to  employ  in  his  description  of  the  elemental  materials  with  which  he 
has  sought  to  close  this  untoward  chasm.  Let  us,  however,  examine  more  closely 
the  pillars  and  arches  of  this  evolutionary  bridge. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  means  by  which  it  is  claimed  the  gap  between  species 
and  species  has  been  closed  are  acknowledged  to  be  "artificial."  The  reason  of  this 
confession  is  well  known,  for  it  is  only  where  art  has  seized  the  reins  and  taken 
control  of  natural  agencies  that  even  a  bush  has  been  laid  in  the  gap.  If,  as  our 
author  alleges,  and  as  the  theory  requires,  ' '  evolution  means,  first  of  all,  conti- 
nuity, "  it  is  respectfully  submitted  that  this  gap  between  species  and  species  must 
be  filled  up  by  something  more  respectable  and  efficient  than  the  bramble  of  a 
"breed."    This  make-shift  of  "breeds"  is  but  an  expedient  to  close  up  a  chasm 
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"whicli  evolutionists  have  never  been  able  to  bridge.  "Breeds"  are  nowhere  found 
in  a  state  of  nature.  They  are,  as  our  author  confesses,  products  of  art  by  "a 
gradual  natural  process  " ;  and  all  that  is  or  that  can  be  claimed  for  them  is,  that 
they  ' '  are  very  similar,  at  least  in  many  respects,  to  species "  !  This  is  science  ! 
All  that  nature,  under  the  presidency  of  art,  has  been  able  to  contribute  towards 
the  filling  up  of  this  deadly  breach  in  the  evolutionary  fortification  is  a  "breed,'' 
not  identical  in  kind,  not  altogether  similar  even,  but  ' '  very  similar,  at  least,  in 
many  respects,  to  a  species  " !  How  can  gentlemen  write  and  think  in  this  loose, 
unscientific,  illogical  style,  and  yet  expect  their  incongruous,  incoherent  generaliza- 
tions to  be  accepted  as  the  infallible  deductions  of  scientific  thought  ?  In  every 
attempt  which  evolutionists  have  made  to  connect  species  genetically  with  species 
they  have  called  in  the  help  of  cattle-breeders  and  pigeon-fanciers,  for,  in  the  do- 
main of  nature,  they  can  find  nothing  of  the  specific  character  needed  to  eke  out 
the  facts  which  the  theory  demands.  After  all  that  the  "  art "  of  the  cattle-breeder 
has  done,  a  Guernsey,  or  a  Tees-water,  or  a  Southdown,  is  but  a  cow,  and  Seth 
Wright's  Ancon  "  breeds  "  are  never  mistaken  for  anything  but  sheep ;  and  when 
the  pigeon-fancier  has  exhausted  the  resources  of  his  "art "  in  the  manipulation  of 
the  denizens  of  the  dove-cote,  his  highest  achievements  are  pigeons  still,  nothing 
but  pigeons ;  and  even  Esther  P.  's  progeny,  with  their  progressive  digital  varia- 
tions, on  which  Dr.  Struthers  and  Mr.  Spencer  have  laid  such  stress,  are  simply 
men  and  women.  The  fact  that  one  of  Esther's  great-grandchildren  had  a  few 
digits  more  than  its  great-grandmother  never  led  any  of  the  neighbors  to  imagine 
that  the  family  were  on  their  way  to  the  founding  of  a  new  evolutionary  dynasty. 
But,  then,  these  rustics  were  not,  like  Struthers,  and  Spencer,  and  Le  Conte,  ad- 
vanced scientific  thinkers. 

2.  But  however  difiicult  it  may  be  to  get  even  a  bush  to  fill  the  gap,  it  seems  to 
be  still  more  dijaticult  to  guard  it  against  the  brands  of  the  anti-evolutionists.  This 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  evolutionists  themselves,  by  their  very  attempts  to 
guard  it,  are  constantly  calling  attention  to  its  inadequacy  as  a  repairer  of  the 
breach.  Varieties,  which  our  author  designates  "breeds,"  are  ever  blasting  the 
hopes  of  the  evolutionists  by  reverting  to  their  original  typical  forms.  He  feels 
called  upon  to  account  for  this  fact  and  reconcile  it  with  evolutionism.  Here  is  a 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  his  functions  in  this  depart- 
ment of  evolutionary  apologetics : 

"The  reason  of  this  tendency  to  reversion,"  he  says,  "is  obvious:  First,  The 
time  is  too  short,  the  rate  of  change  was  too  rapid,  in  the  artificial  formation  of 
these  varieties.  There  was  not  time  enough  to  accumulate  a  fund  of  heredity  on 
each  successive  stage  of  the  change.  Therefore  the  form  is  unstable  and  the  ten- 
dency to  revert  is  strong.  Compare  the  fieetiug  days  and  the  hurrying  impatience 
of  man  with  the  infinite  time  and  the  divine  patience  of  nature.  But  mere  insta- 
bility is  not  the  principal  cause  of  reversion.  Secondly,  In  the  case  of  artificial 
forms  in  a  wild  state,  natural  selection  compels  reversion.  But  artificially  made 
forms  are  in  harmony  with  the  artificial  environment  of  domestication,  but  not 
with  the  environment  of  nature.  In  nature  the  fittest  survive,  but  artificial  breeds 
are  not  fit  to  survive  in  a  state  of  nature.  They  are  therefore  quickly  destroyed  in 
the  struggle  for  life,  or  must  be  modified.  Nature  immediately  begins  to  select  the 
fittest,  and  gradually  in  the  course  of  time  produces  one  or  more  uniform  species, 
similar  to  that  from  which  they  came,  or  perhaps  to  what  they  would  have  been  by 
this  time  if  left  to  the  operation  of  natural  causes  under  the  conditions  supposed. 
But  natural  species,  if  they  are  formed  as  the  derivatiomsts  suppose,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  natural  causes,  cannot  revert  unless  the  conditions  revert,  for  the  same  cause 
which  operated  to  produce,  still  continue  to  operate  to  keep,  the  species."  (P.  212.) 
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In  illustration  and  confirmation  of  tlie  truth  of  this  apology,  reference  is  made 
to  the  development  of  the  form,  the  habits,  and  the  instincts  of  the  pointer : 

"This  form  and  these  habits  and  instincts,  so  laboriously  produced,  would  be 
quickly  destroyed  by  nature.  The  pointer,  left  to  himself,  must  either  change  or 
become  exstinct.  because  not  adapted  to  the  wild  state.  But  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  these  habits  and  instincts  were  useful  to  the  animal  in  a  wild  state ;  evidently 
they  would  be  instantly  seized  upon  by  natural  selection,  and  not  only  perpetuated, 
but  intensified  until  a  very  distinct  species  would  be  produced.  The  same  is  true 
of  all  other  races  of  dogs.  If  the  Newfoundland,  the  greyhound,  and  the  pug  were 
all  turned  loose  in  a  forest,  and  if  each  of  these  kinds  were  admirably  adapted  to 
some  place  in  the  economy  of  nature — for  some  special  mode  of  food-getting  with- 
out corresponding  disabilities  in  other  directions  (as  must  be  the  case  if  made  by 
natural  selection) — there  can  be  no  doubt  they  would  each  survive  and  their  char- 
acters [be]  intensified ;  intermediate  forms  would  disappear  (for  reasons  which  we 
shall  see  presently),  and  we  would  soon  have  three  distinct  species,  or  perhaps  we 
would  call  them  distinct  genera. "    (P.  213.) 

Such  is  the  author's  attempt  at  the  reconciliation  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
with  the  unquestionable  fact  that  varieties,  or  "breeds,"  invariably,  when  left  to 
themselves  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  hand  of  man  to  which  they  owe  their  origin, 
revert  to  their  original  typical  forms,  habits  and  instincts.  1.  '^Natural  selection 
compels  reversion. "  The  itahcs  are  his  own.  That  is,  natural  selection  is  the  foe 
of  variation,  and  sets  itself  to  obliterate  what  art  has  done  in  opposition  to  it.  This 
is  all  one  with  admitting  that  nature  is  the  foe  of  variation ;  and,  as  there  can  be 
no  evolution  without  variation,  it  is  all  one  with  the  admission  that  nature  is  the 
foe  of  evolution.  2.  His  illustration  from  the  pointer  and  other  "breeds"  of  the 
dog,  is  pointless,  as  a  "breed"  is  but  a  "breed,"  and  not  a  "species."  His  de- 
fence from  these  cases  is  simply  a  petltio  principii.  He  assumes  that  useful  habits, 
induced  under  the  influences  of  art,  may  result  in  the  origination  of  a  new 
"species,"  while  there  can  be  no  instance  pointed  out  of  the  genesis  of  anything 
but  a  new  "breed,"  which  reverts  to  the  original  type  as  soon  as  the  artificial 
agencies  which  produced  it  have  ceased  to  operate.  3,  The  third  element  in  his 
apology  is  the  element  of  time.  Artificially  generated  species  are  got  up  in  a  hurry, 
and  are  therefore,  as  yet  only  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium.  The  stock  of 
heredity  is  not  sufficient  to  withstand  the  antagonism  of  an  unfriendly  envu-onment. 
Man,  the  manipulator  of  the  new  breed,  is  impatient,  but  Nature,  having  cycles  of 
duration  to  draw  on,  can  afford  to  operate  slowly,  and  bide  its  time  until  the  stock 
is  potent,  or  omnipotent  to  resist  all  reversional  influences  and  maintain  the 
favorite  in  its  distinctive  characteristics  as  a  species.  This  is  the  old  expe- 
dient of  evolutionism  when  confronted  with  the  fact  that  "breeds"  revert  to 
type,  and  that  no  "breed"  has  ever  progressed  from  its  native  category  to  the 
high  rank  of  a  "species."  Pressed  by  this  unquestionable  fact,  evolutionists  re- 
ply :  '  The  time  is  too  short.  Wait  a  while.  Just  allow  the  aeonian  sand-glass  to 
get  two  or  three  more  turns,  and  all  we  contend  for  may  come  forth  from  the 
womb  of  time  ! '  And  these  gentlemen  who  make  these  aeonian  drafts  on  duration 
to  eke  out  the  dearth  of  facts,  and  combine  the  prophetic  with  the  scientific  func- 
tion, set  themselves  up  as  the  leaders  of  scientific  thought  in  Europe  and  America! 

Our  author's  account  of  "the  missing  link,"  or  the  absence  of  "Intermediate 
Forms, "  is  worthy  of  remark.  He  accounts  for  the  absence  of  intermediate  forms 
in  a  way  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  by  an  anti-evolutionist.  He  says  they  are 
absent  ' '  because  the  intermediate  forms  are  ehminated  in  the  struggle  for  life,  and 
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not  reproduced  by  cross-breeding.  If  artificial  races  always  bred  true — i.  e.,  with- 
out crossing,  as  natural  species  do — tliey  would  probably  soon  be  as  sharply  de- 
marked."  (P.  214.)  It  is  questionable  whether  the  history  of  apologetics  has  ever 
produced  anything  to  equal  this.  The  great  chain  of  life  as  it  stretches  through  the 
geologic  ages  lies  in  unconnected  sections,  while  evolution  requires  that  these  sec- 
tions should  be  joined  together  by  intermediate  links.  When  asked  to  produce 
these  missing  links,  the  answer  given  amounts  to  this,  that  the  sections  never  were 
connected,  for  natural  species  never  cross-breed.  What  is  this  but  a  confession 
that  it  would  be  unnatural  for  natural  species  to  originate  through  intermediate 
forms  ?  If  it  is  only  artificial  species  that  cross-breed,  and  by  cross-breeding  pro- 
duce intermediate  forms,  surely  it  is  vain  to  speak  of  missing  links  in  connexion 
with  natural  species  where  no  cross-breeding  ever  takes  place,  and  consequently 
where  no  intermediate  forms  could  arise.  The  sections  of  the  chain,  therefore, 
have  never  stood  in  genetic  relation,  and  this  fact  of  itself  discredits  the  evolution 
hypothesis. 

But  these  unproducible  intermediate  forms  were,  it  seems,  nevertheless  pro- 
duced, and  their  disappearance  is  accounted  for  by  the  struggle  for  life,  in  which 
they  were  eliminated,  as  well  as  by  their  non-reproduction  by  cross-breeding.  This 
theory  of  the  struggle  for  life  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  an  essential  of  Dar- 
winism, but  it  does  not  account  for  the  absence  of  the  particular  links  in  ques- 
tion, for  these  are  just  the  links  that  in  the  struggle  were  fitter  to  survive  than  the 
links  that  are  extant  and  which  are  confessedly  inadequate  to  fill  up  the  gap.  If 
our  ancestors  were  anthropoid  apes,  or  an  animal  which  was  the  common  ancestor 
of  the  anthropoids  and  of  our  race,  through  intermediate  forms,  surely  the  forms 
nearest  to  man  must  have  been  fitter  to  survive  in  the  life  struggle,  than  those  infe- 
rior anthropoidal  forms  which  have  come  safely  out  of  the  conflict.  Why  should 
the  stronger,  v/hich,  on  the  theory,  were  the  fitter  to  survive,  be  eliminated  in  the 
struggle,  while  the  weaker  and  less  fit  have  escaped  the  doom  of  elimination  ?  Evo- 
lution cannot  answer  this  question,  and  the  reason  is  that  it  is  a  hypothesis  which 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  actual  history  of  life  upon  our  globe. 

But  this  book  undertakes  the  reconciliation  of  evolution  with  "Religious 
Thought."  A  word  in  closing  may  therefore  not  be  out, of  place  in  regard  to  the 
species  of  religious  thought  with  which  the  theory  is  said  to  harmonize.  There  is 
much  need  of  discrimination  here.  A  man  may  regard  his  thought  as  religious 
thought,  while  his  thought  is  anything  but  Biblical.  Evolution  may  be  in  harmony 
with  his  thought,  while  it  may  be  utterly  out  of  harmony  with  Revelation.  This  is 
just  what  we  find  in  this  book.  Our  author's  thoughts  of  God's  relation  to  the  uni- 
verse are  simply  Pantheistic.  It  is  true  he  repudiates  this  charge,  and  we  accept 
his  repudiation  of  it  so  far  as  to  believe  that  he  does  not  mean  to  be  a  Pantheist. 
But  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  between  a  theory  of  the  divine  immanence 
which  represents  "the  forces  of  nature  as  naught  else  than  different  forms  of  the 
one  omnipresent  divine  energy." 

"Remember,"  he  says,  "that,  as  just  shown,  this  divine  omnipresent  energy 
has  taken  on  successively  higher  and  higher  forms  in  the  course  of  geologic  time. 
Now  this  upward  movement  has  been  wholly  by  increasing  individuation,  not  only  of 
matter,  but  also  of  force.  This  universal  Divine  Energy,  in  a  generalized  condition, 
unindividuated,  diffused,  pervading  all  nature,  is  what  we  call  physical  and  chemical 
force.  The  same  energy  in  higher  form,  individuating  matter,  and  itself  individ- 
uated, but  only  yet  very  imperfectly,  is  what  we  call  the  life-force  of  plants.  The 
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same  energy  more  fully  individuating  matter  and  itself  more  fully  individuated,  but 
not  completely,  we  call  the  anima  of  animals.  Tliis  anima,  or  animal  soul,  as  time 
went  on  [one  would  think  the  author  witnessed  the  whole  process]  was  individuated 
more  and  more,  until  it  resembled  and  foreshadowed  the  spirit  of  man.  Finally, 
still  the  same,  completely  individuated  as  a  separate  entity,  and  therefore  self-con- 
scious; capable  of  separate  existence,  and  therefore  immortal,  we  call  the  spirit  of 
man."    (Pp.  299,  300.) 

If  this  be  not  Pantheism,  it  is  certainly  very  like  it.  Like  Pantheism,  it  speaks  of 
a  universally  diffused  Divine  Energy  which  is  ever  taking  on  higher  and  higher  forms, 
and  progressing  towards  and  eventually  reaching  self-consciousness  in  man.  Now, 
as  there  can  be  no  energy  apart  from  an  energizing  substance,  and  no  Divine 
Energy  apart  from  the  Divine  Essence,  this  universally  diffused  energy  must  be 
the  energy  of  God  himself,  and  the  universal  diffusion  must  be  the  universal 
diffusion  of  his  own  essence.  But  this  energizing  essence  is  not  only  diffused, 
but  individuated,  and  individuated  in  matter  as  well  as  force,  and  in  plants  as 
well  as  in  animals,  and  in  the  latter  as  well,  though  not  as  fully,  as  in  man. 
It  is  without  life  in  matter ;  it  sleeps  in  plants,  dreams  in  animals,  and  awakes 
to  conscious  intelligence  in  man.  What  is  this  but  Pantheism  ?  This  is  not 
the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  divine  immanence,  which  teaches  that  God  is 
present  upholding  by  his  presence  and  power  all  that  he  has  created  and 
made.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  simply  an  irreverent  speculation,  which  breaks 
up  the  divine  essence  into  matter  first,  and  then  into  plants  and  animals  and 
men.  Of  course  on  this  theory  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  as  a  subjective  es- 
tate, is  excluded.  When  the  divine  energy  has  awoke  into  self-consciousness  in  the 
infant,  it  cannot  have  taken  on,  as  a  "higher  form,"  the  form  of  sin,  for  the  di- 
vine essence  cannot  assume  a  sinful  form,  or  be  regarded  as  energizing  towards 
such  a  goal.  Equally  repugnant  is  this  speculation  to  the  Scripture  doctrine  of 
inspiration.  As  every  individual  soul  is  simply  a  portion  of  this  individuated  di- 
vine essence,  every  man,  as  our  author  teaches  (pp.  310,  311),  is  a  medium  of  re- 
velation. "  It  is  given  to  all  men  as  conscience ;  in  greater  measure  to  all  good  men 
as  clearer  perception  of  righteousness ;  in  preeminent  measure  to  Hebrew  prophets 
and  Christian  apostles;  but  supremely  and  perfectly  to  Jesus  alone.  But  there 
is,  and  there  can  be,  no  test  of  truth  but  reason.  We  must  fearlessly,  but  honestly 
and  reverently,  try  all  things,  even  revelations,  by  this  test.  We  must  not  regard, 
as  so  many  do,  the  spirit  of  man  as  the  passive  amanuensis  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Revelations  to  man  must  of  necessity  partake  of  the  imperfections  of  the  medium 
through  which  it  [they  come]  comes.  As  pure  water  from  heaven,  falling  upon 
and  filtering  through  earth,  must  gather  impurities  in  its  course,  differing  in 
amount  and  kind  according  to  the  earth,  even  so  the  pure  divine  truth,  filtering 
through  man's  mind,  miist  take  imperfections  characteristic  of  the  man  and  the 
age.  Such  filtrate  must  be  redistilled  in  the  alembic  of  reason  to  separate  the 
divine  truth  from  the  earthly  impurities  " 

Siich  is  our  author's  theory  of  inspiration,  and  it  merits  no  elaborate  refuta- 
tion. If  man's  mind  be  the  filter  ' '  and  must  take  imperfections  characteristic  of 
the  man  and  the  age,"  it  is  surely  not  unreasonable  to  ask  Professor  Le  Conte 
where  the  necessary  filter  is  to  be  found  by  whose  agency  "the  divine  truth"  is  to 
be  separated  from  "the  earthly  impurities"?  What  man,  or  what  age,  shall  sup- 
ply the  uncontaminated  alembic?    Man's  reason  cannot  furnish  it;  for,  as  it  is 
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man's  reason,  our  atithor  himself  being  the  judge,  it  must  take  imperfections  char- 
acteristic of  its  owner  and  of  the  age  he  lives  in.  It  is  true  he  finds  a  perfect  me- 
dium in  Jesus;  as  our  Lord,  however,  wrote  nothing  himself,  but  made  all  his  re- 
velations through  imperfect  human  filters,  it  must  follow  on  this  theory  that  we 
have  in  our  Bible  no  infallible  revelation. 

To  conclude :  genuine  science  must  pronounce  this  book  a  failure.  Its  defence 
of  evolution  breaks  down  on  the  critical  point  of  continuity.  While  the  theorj^  it 
advocates  demands  continuous,  causal,  physical  consecution  of  antecedent  and  con- 
sequent, it  has  simply  proved  the  existence  of  a  mere  order  of  sequence.  This 
order,  however,  exhibits  such  sudden  advances  from  lower  to  higher  forms  that  it 
confounds  the  counsel  of  our  author's  philosophy,  and  compels  him  to  admit  that 
Nature  has  not,  in  such  instances,  acted  naturally,  but  has  progressed  per  saltum. 
His  chosen  type,  "the  egg,"  typifies  not  his  own  doctrine,  but  the  doctrine  the 
book  has  been  written  to  disprove ;  for  this  type,  fairly  interpreted,  teaches  that 
the  different  orders  of  life  on  our  globe  must  have  had  their  origins  in  perfect  or- 
ganisms, and  not  in  undeveloped  life-cells.  His  theology  is  Pantheistic,  as  it  dei- 
fies an  omnipresent  energy,  which  it  pronounces  divine,  and  distributes  it  among 
plants,  and  animals,  and  man.  It  denies  the  infallibility  of  Scripture,  the  doctrine 
of  the  fall  of  man,  and  of  original  sin,  viewed  as  a  sinful  subjective  estate.  ' '  Non 
tali  auxilio,  nec  defensor ibiis  istis  teinpus  egeV 

Assembly's  College,  Belfast,  Ireland.  Eobeet  Watts. 

Htjmphkey's  Sacked  History. 
Sacked  Histoky  ekom  the  Creation  to  the  Giving  of  the  Law.    Bj/  Edward  P. 
Humphrey,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Sometime  Professor  in  the  Danville  Theological 
Seminary.    New  York:    A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.    1888.    Octavo.    Pp.  xiii., 
540. 

We  have  read  this  book  with  no  common  interest,  and  rise  from  the  perusal  of 
it  with  the  conviction  that  it  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  intelligent  Christian, 
certainly  of  every  pastor,  in  the  church.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  as  strong  as  he  is 
devout,  and  well  crowns  a  long  life  given  to  the  diligent  and  reverential  study  of  the 
Bible. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  single  impression  made  by  the  book  is  that  of  the  au- 
thor's unwavering  loyalty  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  plenarilj'  inspired  Word  of  God. 
The  reader  perceives  quickly  that  he  is  in  no  atmosphere  of  doubt.  Yet  the  confi- 
dence of  his  guide  is  not  that  of  a  man  who  is  ignorant  of  anything  that  the  most 
advanced  representatives  of  the  so-called  Higher  Criticism  have  to  say.  Our  author 
has  given  himself  the  trouble  to  know  what  they  have  written,  and  has  evidently 
weighed  their  arguments  with  a  candid  and  judicial  spirit.  He  has  found  nothing 
to  shake  his  faith  in  the  old-fashioned  doctrine  that  we  have  in  the  sacred  writings 
the  very  Word  of  God.  This  confidence  is  contagious,  and  communicates  itself  to 
the  reader.  He  proceeds  with  a  sense  of  safety  under  the  conduct  of  a  guide  who 
is  in  no  danger  of  leading  him  into  the  quagmire  and  leaving  him  to  flounder  hope- 
lessly there  or  help  himself  out  as  best  he  may. 

But  while  Dr.  Humphrey  holds  thus  unhesitatingly  to  the  strict  inspiration  of 
the  Bible,  he  does  not  fail  to  recognize  the  fact  that  we  have  in  the  Scriptures  an 
infallible  record  only  of  what  bears  upon  the  spiritual  interests  of  man  and  is  essen- 
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tially  connected  therewith.  "There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
sacred  writers  were  better  informed  than  their  contemporaries  in  human  know- 
ledges. Their  special  and  only  office  was  the  communication  of  religious  truth. 
For  that  purpose  they  were  inspired  of  God,  and  for  no  other.  In  their  dail)'- 
thoughts,  language  and  modes  of  expression,  they  were  not  distinguished  above 
their  neighbors.  They  were  infallible  in  divine  truth ;  but  they  were  fallible,  like 
all  other  men,  in  all  questions  of  science  and  history,  except  so  far  as  a  better 
knowledge  was  necessary  to  the  communication  of  religious  truth.  To  allege  that 
they  shared  fully  in  the  ignorance  of  their  day,  and  accepted  as  true  contemporary 
superstitions,  is  no  impeachment  of  the  truth  of  what  they  spoke  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  H0I3'  Ghost.  Indeed,  the  more  notorious  their  ignorance  of  current 
learning,  the  more  remarkable  is  the  inspiration  which  prevented  them  from  de- 
claring as  historically  and  scientifically  true  what  is  historically  and  scientifically 
false."  (P.  9.)  The  Holy  Spirit,  under  whose  influence  they  wrote,  was  pos- 
sessed, of  course,  "of  an  absolute,  though  silent,  foreknowledge  of  the  discoveries, 
even  the  most  surprising  and  brilliant  of  them,  in  all  coming  generations  and  in  all 
lands. "  This  foreknowledge,  however,  manifested  itself  simply  in  restraining  the 
inspired  penmen  from  committing  themselves  to  any  scientific  statements  or  so  ex- 
pressing themselves  that  their  language,  properly  understood,  could  be  taken  for 
commitment  to  any  scientific  theories. 

' '  While  the  sacred  record  is  instinct  with  this  divine  prevision,  it  does  not  go 
before  scientific  investigation  and  reveal  its  findings  in  advance  of  their  discovery. 
It  is  no  part  of  the  divine  purpose  to  tell  men  the  secrets  of  nature  which  they  are 
able  to  find  out  for  themselves.  The  introduction,  moreover,  into  the  Bible  of  a 
perfected  astronomy,  geology,  chemistry,  and  kindred  sciences,  would  have  swelled 
the  Bible  to  the  dimensions  of  an  encyclopaedia.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to 
thresh  out  of  this  ponderous  mass  the  golden  particles  of  divine  truth  which  now 
illuminate  every  line  of  the  Word  of  God.  Let  it  be  imagined,  moreover,  that 
Moses  had  been  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  describe,  in  Genesis,  the  solar  system 
as  seen  from  the  sun.  The  doctrine  would  have  been  unintelligible  to  the  great 
mass  of  his  coimtrymen.  It  would  also  have  been  treated  as  a  jjreposterous  specu- 
lation during  all  the  centuries  which  went  before  the  establishment  of  the  Coperi- 
can  system.  Instead  of  doing  that,  he  was  led  by  the  Spirit  to  represent  the  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  bodies  according  to  their  phenomena,  and  yet  to  construct 
the  record  so  that  it  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  reality  of  things."    (P.  8.) 

All  this  being  true,  it  follows  that  there  can  never  be  any  real  conflict  between 
the  Bible  and  science,  unless  it  be  possible  for  science  to  produce  evidence  in  dis- 
proof of  some  fact  to  which  the  Bible  has  committed  itself  as  being  essentially 
connected  with  man's  spiritual  interests.  Such  a  fact  is  the  unity  of  the  human 
race.  In  regard  to  this  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Paul  on  Mars  Hill  simply  sums  up  the  explicit  teaching  of  Moses  in  Genesis 
when  he  declares  that  God  "hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  for  to 
dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth."    (Acts  xvii.  26.) 

Now  the  question  is,  Can  science  ever  impeach  this  unequivocal  teaching  of  the 
Word  of  God  that  the  entire  human  race  sprang  from  a  single  pair?  "Compara- 
tive philology,"  Dr.  Humphrey  tells  us,  "is  relied  upon  to  break  the  force  of  this 
declaration.  The  number  of  languages  and  dialects,  living  and  dead,  known  to 
mankind,  is  estimated  at  one  thousand.  The  contention  is  that  the  countless 
diversities  of  these  tongues  prove  the  plural  origin  of  the  race,"    (P.  21.) 

We  had  expected  to  find  our  author  taking  the  ground  that  it  is  impossible,  in 
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the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  science  of  comparative  philology  should  ever  render 
doubtful  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race.  But  we  nowhere  discover 
evidence  that  he  was  ready  to  commit  himself  to  the  defence  of  such  a  position  as 
this,  defensible  as  we  shall  find  it  to  be.  Instead  of  that,  he  contents  himself,  first, 
with  the  statement  that  "philology  is  in  its  infancy, — it  was  born  among  the  last  of 
the  sciences, — and  is  therefore  incomplete;"  which  means  that  it  is,  as  yet,  too  im- 
mature to  be  listened  to  on  such  a  question.    It  must  wait  until  all  the  facts  are  in. 

While,  however,  he  contends,  in  the  earlier  chapter  (II.)  from  which  we  have 
just  quoted,  that  the  science  is  too  young  to  be  heard,  when  it  is  made  to  speak 
against  the  unity  of  the  race,  in  the  chapter  on  Babel  (XI. ),  he  insists  that  ' '  the 
new  science  of  comparative  philology  "  shall  be  heard  in  favor  of  that  doctrine.  He 
thinks  that  its  discoveries  all  point  in  the  direction  of  proving  the  original  unity  of 
languages,  and,  therefore,  the  original  unity  of  the  race.    (Pp.  159,  sqq.) 

This  inconsistency  suggests  that  Dr.  Humphrey  is  not  at  home  here  as  he  is 
when  dealing  with  his  subject  proper;  and  we  trust  we  may  be  permitted,  after  all 
that  has  been  said  in  praise  of  his  learning  in  that  proper  sphere,  to  express  regret 
that  he  should  have  undertaken,  even  in  a  popular  manner,  to  expound  a  science 
with  which  his  acquaintance  is  of  the  most  elementary  and  faulty  kind.  This  will 
appear  at  once  when  it  is  mentioned  that  he  asserts  that  ' '  the  Sanskrit,  though  long 
since  dead,  was  the  mother -tongue  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Persians,  the  Armenians,  and 
of  all  the  European  peoples ;  among  them  the  Greek,  Latin,  Hussian,  Saxon,  Celtic, 
and  Icelandic  families.  From  this  circumstance,  the  Sanskrit  and  its  offspring  take 
the  name  of  Indo-European."  (P.  159.)  As  another  example,  may  serve  his  citing 
the  English  words  domestic,  nautical,  and  navigation  as  proof  that  the  English  lan- 
guage is  Indo-Germanic.  It  never  occurred  to  him  that,  however  true  his  proposi- 
tion was,  these  particular  words  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  proof  of  it.  He  could 
just  as  well  have  cited  the  word  algebraic  to  prove  that  our  language  belongs  to  the 
Semitic  family. 

Recurring  now  to  Dr.  Humphrey's  assumption  that  the  science  of  comparative 
philology,  by  offering  evidence  (if  it  could)  of  the  original  unity  of  all  languages  now 
spoken  on  the  earth,  would  thereby  be  furnishing  evidence  to  corroborate  the  Scrip- 
ture doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  race,  a  fuller  acquaintance  with  that  science  would 
have  made  him  aware  that  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  whatever  between  the 
two  propositions.  The  circumstance  that  two  peoples  speak  kindred  tongues  is  no 
proof  at  all  of  ethnic  kinship.  Over  and  over  again,  within  the  historic  period, 
whole  nations  have  exchanged  one  language  for  another.  Who  would  think,  for 
instance,  of  arguing  that  the  French  of  to-day  are  of  Roman  rather  than  Celtic  ori- 
gin because  they  speak  a  language  which  unquestionably  descended  from  the  Latin  ? 
Suppose  it  could  be  established,  as  it  cannot,  that  the  Semitic  tongues  are  related 
to  the  Aryan  in  the  same  way  as  the  German  is  to  the  Greek,  only  more  remotely; 
that  could  never  prove  that  the  mother  tongue  of  the  Aryans  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Shemites.  It  would  always  be  open  to  an  objector  to  say  that  the  one  peo- 
ple may,  in  prehistoric  times,  have  adopted  the  speech  of  the  other.  Original  iden- 
tity of  speech  could  never  be  proved,  and  therefore  the  argument  for  ethnic  kin- 
ship, based  on  any  facts  which  it  is  possible  that  comparative  philology  may  ever 
establish,  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

But  we  return  to  the  question  first  raised.  Can  the  science  of  comparative  phil- 
ology ever  disprove  the  unity  of  the  human  race  ?    The  answer  must  be  negative, 
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for  the  simple  reason  that  even  if  the  philologist  could  prove,  beyond  all  possibil- 
ity of  doubt,  that  the  mother  tongue  of  each  of  the  families  of  speech  was  so  diverse 
from  every  other  that  it  was  certain  that  no  two  of  them  had  a  common  origin, 
that  would  not  disprove,  nor  even  cast  doubt  upon,  the  unity  of  the  race  for  one 
who  accepts  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Genesis  as  an  inspired  record  of  facts.  ' '  Go 
to,  let  us  go  down,  and  there  confound  their  language,  that  they  may  not  under- 
stand one  another's  speech.  So  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad  from  thence  upon 
the  face  of  all  the  earth :  and  they  left  off  to  build  the  city.  Therefore  is  the  name 
of  it  called  Babel ;  because  the  Lord  did  there  confound  the  language  of  all  the 
earth :  and  from  thence  did  the  Lord  scatter  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
earth."  (Genesis  xi  7-9.)  Here  is  sufficient  explanation,  even  though  thei  diver- 
sity be  proved  as  great  as  supposed ;  and  its  correctness  can  be  impeached  only  by 
proving  that  there  was  no  such  miracle  as  the  confusion  of  tongues,  or  that,  at  least, 
it  was  not  complete  enough  to  account  for  the  degree  of  diversity.  But  neither 
comparative  philology  nor  any  other  science  can  invade  the  sphere  of  the  super- 
natural and  disprove  a  miracle  such  as  this. 

We  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  speak  at  some  length  upon  the  chapters  which  deal 
with  Abraham  and  the  covenant  made  with  him,  but  it  would  be  impossible  in  the 
space  assigned  to  such  a  notice  as  this  to  do  justice  to  that  discussion.  Nowhere  do 
we  remember  to  have  seen  a  clearer  or  more  satisfactory  exposition  of  this  subject. 
In  Chapter  XX. ,  entitled,  ' '  The  Covenant  Endueing  Fokevek,  "  the  argument  for 
the  identity  of  the  church  under  the  old  and  the  new  dispensations  is  stated  with 
exceptional  force.    Take  this  as  a  sample : 

"A  contract  between  two  parties  cannot  be  abrogated  iintil  all  its  provisions 
are  executed.  A  man  enters  with  his  son  into  an  agreement,  written,  signed, 
sealed,  and  recorded  in  due  form.  He  gives  to  his  son  several  valuable  estates, 
real  and  personal,  with  the  provision  that  he  shall  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
estates,  one  by  one,  at  certain  future  jDeriods ;  and  with  the  further  provision  that 
such  of  the  property  as  is  capable  of  transfer  shall  go  to  his  heirs  and  assigns  for- 
ever. It  is  obvious  that  the  engagement  is  binding  until  the  estates  are  all  turned 
over  to  the  son ;  and  as  to  such  of  the  property  as  may  pass  by  sale  or  inheritance, 
the  agreement  runs  against  all  time  to  come.  Now  among  the  gifts  conveyed  by 
God's  covenant  to  Abraham  were  a  chosen  seed,  ihe  chosen  laud,  a  blessing  on  him 
and  on  his  offspring,  a  blessing  on  their  friends  and  a  curse  on  their  enemies,  find 
finally  the  transcendent  promise  of  the  Messiah,  lineally  descended  from  him. 
These  promises  have  been  fulfilled.  Another,  to  the  effect  that  the  gospel  preached 
to  Abraham  should  be  offered  to  the  Gentiles,  has  been  performed  in  part;  and 
that  is  a  connecting  link  between  those  that  have  been  fully  discharged  and  those 
that  are  outstanding.  The  argument  is,  that  the  covenant  must  stand  good  until 
all  its  outstanding  provisions  are  executed.  .  .  According  to  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent provisions  of  the  covenant,  the  salvation  flowing  from  Abraham  shall  fill  the 
earth..  .  .  A  cherished  purpose  of  Christ  in  regard  to  his  own  kindred  remains  to 
be  executed.  .  .  .  '  For, '  says  God,  '  this  is  my  covenant  unto  them  when  I  shall 
take  away  their  sins :  as  concerning  the  gospel,  they  are  enemies  for  your  sakes ; 
but  as  touching  the  election,  they  are  beloved  for  the  fathers'  sake. '  (Rom.  xi.  27, 
28. )  That  is  to  say,  the  covenant  with  Abraham  will  secure  the  salvation  of  the 
Jews  as  a  people.  .  .  .  All  these  provisions  of  the  covenant  in  regard  to  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Jew  and  Gentile  remain  to  be  executed ;  the  covenant,  therefore,  which 
contains  them  holds  good  to  this  day. "    (Pp.  289,  290. ) 

The  chapter  on  Jacob  and  Esau  (chap,  xxiii)  is  for  insight,  skill  in  delineation 
of  character,  felicity  in  the  use  of  language,  and  movement  in  the  presentation  of 
the  entire  subject,  worthy  to  stand  beside  the  best  work  of  the  masters. 
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Dr.  Humphrey's  plan  included  another  volume  which  would  have  covered  the 
entire  Old  Testament  period.  That  death  found  him  with  his  task  only  half  ac- 
complished is  our  irreparable  loss. 

The  table  of  contents  is  more  than  usually  full,  and  is  carefully  made.  There 
is  also  an  excellent  index.  We  have  noticed  one  or  two  errors  which  should  be 
charged,  we  are  convinced,  neither  to  the  author  nor  the  printers.  They  look  like 
careless  editorial  work.  As,  for  example,  the  statement  made  on  p.  328,  and  re- 
peated on  p.  365,  that  Isaac  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  years^ 
instead  of  one  hundred  and  eighty.  Isaac's  age  at  his  death  is  confounded  with 
that  of  Jacob,  We  have  noticed  very  few  typographical  errors.  The  publishers 
have  left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  getting  up  of  the  book.  The  paper  is  heavy, 
the  type  is  large  and  well  leaded.  The  volume  is  somewhat  ponderous,  but  we  are 
sure  that  no  wise  man  will  quarrel  with  this  who  reflects  that  the  little  that  has 
been  sacrificed  in  handiness  has  been  compensated  for  so  handsomely  in  the  splendid 
letter-press  which  brings  no  weariness  to  the  eyelids. 

Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Va.  Jas.  F.  Latimek. 

Schatf's  Histoby  or  the  Cheistian  Church. 
History  or  the  Christian  Church.  By  Philip  Schaff,  Professor  of  Church  History 
in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Neic  York.  Christianus  sum:  Christiani 
nihil  a  me  alienum  puto.  Vol  VI. ,  Modern  Christianity — The  German  EE- 
formation:  A.  D.  1517-1530.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1888. 
8vo,  pp.  XV,,  755. 

This  new  volume  of  the  History  of  the  Christian  Church  fully  meets  the  expec- 
tations created  by  those  which  have  preceded  it.  There  are  people  who  regard 
ecclesiastical  history  as  a  dry  and  uninteresting  subject.  These  are  persons  who 
have  no  acquaintance  vvdth  the  pages  of  Dr.  Schaff,  or  persons  who  have  sat  down 
to  their  perusal  with  such  lack  of  mental  furniture  as  would  make  serious  history 
of  any  kind  uninteresting.  Every  page  of  this  work  bears  witness  to  the  profound 
learning  of  the  author  in  his  department,  and  yet  evei^'  page  is  witness  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  not  forgotten  the  difi&culties  with  which  the  beginner  approaches  the 
subject.  He  knows  how  to  tell  enough  to  prevent  obscuritj^  and,  at  the  same  time, 
where  to  pause  lest  his  narrative  prove  tedious.  He  recognizes  the  fact  that  his- 
tory is  not  a  mere  chronicle  of  events,  but  the  interpretation  of  them  as  bearing  to 
each  other  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect;  yet  his  pages  are  never  burdened  with 
jejune  disquisitions  on  the  philosophy  . of  history.  The  arrangement  of  his  material 
is  always  felicitous,  so  that  the  reader  experiences  little  of  that  confusion  which  so 
easily  results  from  abrupt  transitions  from  one  topic  to  another,  or  from  one  period 
to  another. 

In  this  connexion  it  should  be  mentioned  also  that  Dr.  Schaft"  is  master  of  a 
style  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  clearness.  It  is  no  less  than  marvellous  that 
one  who  grew  to  manhood  in  the  use  of  a  foreign  language  as  his  mother-tongue 
should  have  acquired,  even  after  a  residence  of  forty  years  in  this  country,  such 
easy  and  idiomatic  command  of  English.  Now  and  then,  at  rare  intervals,  there 
occur  unidiomatic  phrases,  mostly  close  translations  of  the  German ;  ^  but  they  are 

1  Ks  a  sample  of  these  departures  from  the  English  idiom  mey  be  mentioned  the  title  of 
§61,  Vol.  VI.,  Luther  on  the  Wartburg  {Luther  auf  der  Wartburgi,  where  he  gives  us  German  in 
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so  few  and  far  between  as  scarcely  to  be  noticed.  In  spite  of  these,  the  excel- 
lencies of  the  style  are  such  as  to  make  it  hardly  extravagant  to  call  it  a  model  of 
its  kind.  The  reader  proceeds  without  ever  having  suggested  to  him  a  doubt  of 
the  meaning  which  it  is  intended  to  convey,  and  the  pleasure  he  experiences  grows, 
at  length,  into  positive  gratitude  to  a  gaide  who  conducts  him  through  the  most  in- 
tricate ways  without  sense  of  weariness. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  volume,  as  well  as  of  all  the  rest,  the  author  has 
taken  great  pains  to  give  a  complete  presentation  of  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
First,  in  §  14,  we  have  the  Oeneral  Literature  on  the  Reformation  ;  then,  in  §  15, 
the  Literature  of  the  Oerman  Reformation  ;  and  again,  in  §  17,  The  Luther  lAtera- 
ture.  In  each  section  there  are  given,  first,  the  Sources,  Protestant  and  Komish ; 
then  the  Histories,  carefully  arranged  according  to  the  religious  point  of  view  of 
their  respective  authors.  Complete  as  are  these  catalogues,  our  author  has  not  con- 
tented himself  with  preparing  them,  but  almost  every  section  in  the  book  is  intro- 
duced Math  an  account  of  the  special  literature  of  the  subject  therein  handled. 
The  reader  has,  therefore,  not  only  Dr.  Schatf 's  presentation  of  any  given  topic 
before  him,  but  is  put  in  position  to  proceed  intelligently  to  the  investigation  of 
the  subject  for  himself  in  the  sources  (many  of  which  are  easily  accessible)  and  in 
special  histories.  We  deem  it  proper  to  call  attention  thus  distinctly  to  this  feature 
of  the  work  under  discussion,  because  nowhere  else,  so  far  as  we  know,  can  the 
student  so  readily  obtain  accurate  information  as  to  the  literature  of  church  history 
as  in  Dr.  Schaff's  pages. 

This  sixth  volume,  which  bears  the  subordinate  title  of  the  History  of  the  Re- 
formation, Vol.  1. ,  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  German  Reformation,  and  that  to 
the  first  thirteen  years  of  it  (1517-1530).  The  inference  may  readily  be  made 
from  this  fact  that  the  treatment  is  full  and  adequate,  and  this  presumption  a  peru- 
sal of  the  volume  confirms.  Chapter  I.,  under  the  title  of  Orientation,  is  devoted 
to  the  Relations  of  Mediaeval  to  Modern  Christianity,  a  comparison  of  Protestantism 
with  Romanism,  the  Necessity  of  a  Reformation,  the  Genius  and  Aim  of  the  Re- 
formation, the  Authority  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Priesthood  of  the  Laity,  the  Refor- 
mation and  Rationalism,  Protestantism  and  Religious  Liberty,  etc. ,  etc.  Chapter  II. 
is  taken  up  with  Luther's  Training  for  the  Reformation  (1483-1517).  Chapter  III. 
carries  forward  the  history  of  The  Reformation  from  the  publication  of  Luthefs 
Theses  to  tJie  Diet  of  Worms  (1517-1521);  Chapter  IV.,  The  Reformation  from  the 
Diet  of  Worms  to  the  Peasants'  War  (1521-1525);  Chapter  V.,  The  Inner  Develop- 
ment of  the  Reformation,  from  tlie  Peasants'  War  to  t/ie  Diet  of  Augsburg  (1525-1530). 
Chapter  VI.  discusses  the  Propagation  and  Persecution  of  Protestantism ;  Chapter 
VII.  The  Sacramentarian  Controversies;  Chapter  VIII.,  The  Political  Situation 
between  1526  and  1529;  Chapter  IX.,  T/ie  Diet  and  Confession  of  Augsburg. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  chapter,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  the 
first.  Yet  to  one  familiar  with  the  first  volume  of  the  author's  Creeds  of  Christen- 
dom, not  all  portions  of  this  chapter  are  entirely  new;  and  in  §§  11  and  12,  devoted 
to  Protestantism  and  Religious  Liberty  and  Religious  Intolerance  and  Liberty  in 


English  words.  (Cf.  also  Luther  on  the  Coburg,  %  123,  for  Luther  at  Coburg.)  On  p.  536  he  speaks 
of  Ambrose's  six  books  on  Genesis  as  "very  thin,"  and  repeats  the  phrase  just  below  concerning 
certain  of  Jerome's  commentaries.  At  first  blush,  the  reader  wonders  if  It  can  be  possible  that 
Dr.  Schafif  has  dropped  into  slang ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  had  in  bis  mind  the  German  word 
dilnn,  which,  in  such  connexion,  conveys  the  notion  of  meagre. 
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England  and  America,  Dr.  Schaft"  has  confessedly  drawn  largely  on  previous  publi- 
cations of  his  own. '  This  use  of  what  had  previously  been  published  is,  however, 
no  slavish  repetition.  All  has  been  rewritten  and  placed  in  new  relations,  and  could 
HI  be  spared  from  this  introduction  to  the  Reformation  Period. 

The  picture  given  of  Charles  V.  (§§  50-52,  pp.  262-286)  is  admirably  drawn, 
and  brings  out  with  telling  effect  the  greatness  and  the  littleness,  the  astuteness  and 
the  folly,  of  this  man,  made  heir  by  fortune  to  the  grandest  opportunities  mortal 
man  ever  enjoyed,  yet  ending  his  life  a  confessed  failure  in  the  seclusion  of  a 
cloister. 

The  personality  of  Luther  also  stands  out  on  these  pages  with  a  prominence 
worthy  of  his  heroic  proportions.  Luther  is  just  the  man  to  be  unwisely  praised 
by  his  friends,  and  unjustly  abused  by  his  enemies.  His  virtues  are  conspicuous, 
but  not  less  glaring  are  his  faults.  Among  Protestants,  and  especially  among  Lu- 
therans, he  is  a  hero  of  the  faith  who  deserves  to  stand  beside  Paul ;  with  Roman 
Catholics,  he  is  a  sort  of  arch-fiend  in  human  shape.  These  estimates,  so  wide 
apart,  are  explained  by  the  fact  that  one  party  has  disregarded  too  much  his  faults, 
the  other  has  failed  entirely  to  appreciate  his  virtues  and  study  his  faults  in  con- 
nexion with  them.  Dr.  Schaff  treads  the  middle  way,  and,  in  this  case,  most  cer- 
tainly the  safest.  His  Luther  is  great  in  intellect,  in  moral  courage,  in  spiritual 
power ;  a  true  hero,  raised  up  by  God  to  lead  the  grandest  revolution  since  the  days 
when  the  apostles  and  their  immediate  successors  turned  the  world  upside  down. 
His  is  a  faith  as  sublime  as  any  that  ever  sustained  mortal  man,  and  his  love  for  the 
gospel  and  its  author  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  martyr  who  ever  sealed  his  devotion 
with  his  blood.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  in  him  a  strain  of  coarseness, 
inherited  doubtless  with  his  peasant  blood,  which  constantly  manifested  itself.  Not 
only  this ;  there  was  a  violence  of  temper,  which,  especially  towards  the  end  of  his 
life,  manifested  itself  by  mingling  curses  of  his  enemies  and  those  from  whom  he 
differed  with  the  very  prayers  he  offered  up  to  the  God  of  love  and  peace.  So  ex- 
traordinary was  this  violence  as  to  suggest  to  us  that  at  times  he  was  partially  de- 
mented. His  attitude  towards  Zwingli,  and  those  who  sympathized  with  his  view 
of  the  Lord's  supper,  is  a  matter  of  notoriety.  Dr.  Schaff,  while  condemning  Lu- 
ther's course,  yet  says  in  apology  for  him : 

"It  would  be  great  injustice  to  attribute  his  conduct  to  obstinacy  and  pride,  or 
any  selfish  motive.  It  proceeded  from  his  inmost  conviction.  He  regarded  the 
real  presence  as  a  fundamental  article  of  faith,  inseparably  connected  with  the  in- 
carnation, the  union  of  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  and  the  mystical  union  of  be- 
lievers with  his  divine-human  personality.  He  feared  that  the  denial  of  this  article 
would  consistently  lead  to  the  rejection  of  all  mysteries,  and  of  Christianity  itself. 
He  deemed  it,  moreover,  most  dangerous  and  horrible  to  depart  from  what  had 
been  the  concensus  of  the  Christian  church  for  so  many  centuries.  His  piety  was 
deeply  rooted  in  the  historic  Catholic  faith,  and  it  cost  him  a  great  struggle  to 
break  loose  from  popery.  In  the  progress  of  the  eucharistic  controversy,  all  his 
Catholic  instincts  and  abhorrence  of  heresy  were  aroused  and  intensified.  In  his 
zeal  he  could  not  do  justice  to  his  opponents  or  appreciate  their  position.  His  sen- 
timents are  shared  by  millions  of  pious  and  devout  Lutherans  to  this  day,  whose 
conscience  forbids  them  to  commune  with  Christians  of  Reformed  churches.  We 
may  lament  their  narrowness,  but  must  respect  their  conviction,  as  we  do  the  con- 
viction of  the  far  larger  number  of  Roman  Catholics,  who  devoutly  believe  in  the 
miracle  of  transubstantiation  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass."    (Pp.  663,  664.) 

1  The  Development  of  Religious  Freedom,  in  "Christ  and  Christianity;"  and  Church  and 
State  in  the  United  States.  Papers  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  Vol.  II.,  No.  4. 
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Wliile  this  is  doubtless  the  best  apology-  that  can  be  made  for  Luther's  unrea- 
sonable conduct,  we  believe  that  most  of  our  readers  will  consider  it  a  very  poor 
one.  It  was  a  palliation  of  the  conduct  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  in  persecuting  the  church 
that  he  did  it  ignorantly,  but  it  did  not  excuse  it,  because  his  ignorance  resulted 
from  unwillingness  to  know  the  truth;  and  in  this  matter,  Luther's  opinions  were 
due  to  a  similar  unwillingness.  When  reason  was  seen  to  be  against  him,  he  repu- 
diated reason,  and  laid  down  principles  which,  if  accepted,  would  have  made  a 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  impossible,  and  therefore  his  demand 
at  Worms,  that  he  should  be  refuted  by  arguments  drawn  from  those  Scriptures, 
absurd.  His  conduct  in  the  eucharistic  controversy  "proceeded,"  Dr.  Schaff  tells 
us,  "from  his  inmost  conviction,"  but  so  did  Saul's,  for  he  could  say,  "/  verily 
thought  with  myself  that  I  ought  to  do  many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  "  (Acts  xxvi.  9).  Paul  the  apostle  never  thought  that  anybody  ought 
to  respect  that  conviction  of  his.  He  certainly  did  not  respect  it  himself,  after  he 
came  to  recognize  it  in  its  true  character  ;  but  because  he  had  entertained  it  and 
acted  upon  it,  he  considered  himself  as  "less  than  the  least  of  all  saints"  and  as 
' '  the  chief  of  sinners. Liither  himself  was  very  far  from  respecting  the  convic- 
tions of  those  who,  on  account  of  them,  continued  to  practice  the  idolatries  of 
Rome;  and  he  was  right.  Why  should  we  respect  a  conviction  in  him  which  is 
manifestly  based  on  prepossessions  just  as  unreasonable  as  any  of  those  which  he 
had  discarded  when  he  broke  with  the  papacy  ? 

The  closing  sentence  of  the  above  quotation  is  one  among  a  multitude  which 
might  be  selected  from  Dr.  Schaff's  historical  writings  to  illustrate,  what  we  are 
constrained  to  characterize  as,  his  excess  of  charity.  That  is  a  noble  motto  sug- 
gested by  the  heathen  poet's  verse,  which  he  has  adapted  to  his  purpose  and  placed 
upon  his  title-page,  Christianm  sum:  Christian i  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto.  Wher- 
ever he  finds  that  which  is  truly  characteristic  of  the  Christian,  he  will  embrace  it 
as  akin  to  himself  and  honor  it  as  a  manifestation  of  Christ-likeness.  We  believe, 
after  having  read  a  large  pan  of  what  Dr.  Schaff  has  written,  that  he  is  really  domi- 
nated by  the  spirit  which  these  words  breathe ;  but  he  not  unfrequently  goes  too 
far  in  the  application  of  his  principle.  Sometimes  his  admiration  for  that  which  is 
Christlike  in  a  man  makes  him  hesitate  to  condemn  that  which  is  of  another  spirit 
in  him.  It  should  always  be  remembered  that  what  is  alienum  a  Ghristo  in  the 
Christian  is  to  be  reprobated  all  the  more  because  it  is  in  the  Christian ;  that  it  can- 
not be  right  to  "respect  convictions"  in  any  man  which  are  dictated  by  an  un- 
christian spirit,  no  matter  how  eminent  a  Christian  that  man  may  in  other  re- 
spects be. 

Another  abuse  of  this  principle  we  find  in  our  author's  application  of  it  to  the 
Romish  communion.  His  study  of  ecclesiastical  history  has  revealed  to  him  much 
that  was  good,  in  spite  of  the  bad,  in  the  mediaeval  church.  Many  noble  saints  of 
God,  whose  lives  were  devoted  to  the  imitation  of  Christ  as  they  understood  his  life, 
illumined  with  their  piety  those  centuries.  The  Church  of  Rome  was  then  still  a 
true  church  of  Jesus  Christ,  and,  defective  as  it  was,  he  made  it  a  blessing  to  the 
world  in  those  gloomy  ages  of  tyranny,  rapine,  and  blood.  All  this  Dr.  Schaff 
knows,  as  every  student  of  the  history"  of  the  church  knows.  Dr.  Schaff  sympa- 
thizes in  all  that  was  Christlike  in  the  life  which  that  church,  in  some  measure,  fos- 
tered ;  he  glories  in  all  the  triumphs  over  the  dark  and  cruel  passions  of  men  which 
that  church  achieved.    Eveiy  true  Christian  acquainted  with  the  facts  shares  that 
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sympathy  and  joins  in  that  glorying.  But  when  Dr.  Schaff  concludes,  from  what 
the  Koman  Catholic  Church  was  in  the  middle  ages,  and  from  what  it  did  then,  that 
the  Romish  Church  of  the  present  time  is  a  true  church,  as  he  does  in  section  85  of 
this  sixth  volume,  he  is  extending  his  principle  too  far.  He  does  not  give  sufficient 
weight  to  the  fact  that  only  since  the  Council  of  Trent  has  that  church,  as  such, 
been  committed  to  those  travesties  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  salvation  which 
individuals  held  before,  which  make  the  gospel  another  gospel.  Only  then  did  that 
communion,  already  deserted  by  the  great  body  of  those  who  loved  the  truth,  pro- 
mulgate a  creed  which  if  a  man  intelligently  embrace  as  a  whole,  he  rejects  Jesus 
Christ  as  his  Saviour.  No  one  will  deny  that  there  are  those  who  call  themselves 
Roman  Catholics  who  are  true  followers  of  Christ.  But  it  is  in  spite  of  the  creed 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  By  a  happy  eclecticism  they  accept  of  what  she  teaches 
only  that  which  is  not  fatal  to  salvation,  and  fail  to  understand  the  import  of  the 
rest,  or  reject  it  in  their  hearts.  The  Romish  Church  cannot  entirely  banish,  in  this 
age,  the  Word  of  God.  In  spite  of  her  efforts,  many  of  those  who  are  called  by  her 
name  possess  this  treasure,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  blesses  the  truth  to  the  salvation 
of  souls  wherever  it  is  read  and  pondered.  Dr.  Schaff  is  right  to  recognize  in  these 
followers  of  Christ,  even  though  they  are  blinded  to  the  true  nature  of  Rome,  fel- 
low-christians,  and  to  say  in  reference  to  them,  Glvristiani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto. 
But  it  is  utterly  illogical  to  conclude  that,  because  they  are  in  it,  the  Church  of 
Rome,  which  means  the  establishment  of  which  the  Pope  of  Rome  is  the  acknow- 
ledged head,  is  a  true  church,  with  ordinances  which  we  must  recognize  as  the 
genuine  ordinances  of  the  house  of  God.  He  cannot  escape  under  cover  of  the  dis- 
tinction which  he  makes  between  the  Roman  CathoHc  Chui'ch  and  the  form  of  her 
government.  In  admitting  that  the  papacy  is  antichrist,  as  he  does,  he  allows  what 
condemns  the  visible  Church  of  Rome  as  anti-christiau ;  for  without  the  papacy 
there  is,  and  can  be,  no  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Pope,  now  recognized  as 
the  infallible  head,  is,  in  a  true  and  proper  sense,  the  visible  Church  of  Rome.  He 
constitutes  it.  Without  him  there  may  be  an  organization,  but  there  can  be  no  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church.  There  is  really  no  longer  any  meaning  in  such  a  statement 
as  this:  "The  claims  of  the  Roman  Church  rest  on  a  broader  and  more  solid  base 
than  the  papacy,  which  is  merely  the  form  of  government, "  (p.  533,)  unless  by 
' '  Roman  Church  "  he  meant  something  else  than  the  visible  organization  which 
people  are  accustomed  to  designate  by  that  name. 

But  we  had  no  intention  of  arguing  this  question  at  length.  We  simply  desired 
to  call  attention  to  what  we  regard  as  the  most  serious  defect  of  Dr,  Schaff  as  a  his- 
torian of  the  church  :  his  too  great  charity  for  the  Romish  communion  as  it  exists 
to-day.  Though  we  record  our  protest  in  this  matter,  we  still  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  he  has  given  us,  so  far  as  he  has  gone,  the  best  extensive  history  of  the 
church  in  the  English  language.  No  minister  who  has  not  already  access  to  it, 
should  be  content  to  continue  longer  without  it.  Most  directly  helpful,  we  judge, 
will  prove  Vol.  I. ,  which  deals  with  the  Apostolic  era ;  but  each  volume  possesses  its 
peculiar  excellence.  The  third  volume  may  be  specially  mentioned  as  being  nota- 
bly rich  in  its  contribution  to  the  history  of  doctrine,  in  connexion  with  the  contro- 
versies of  the  Nicene  and  post-Nicene  ages.  The  fifth  volume,  which  is  to  cover 
the  period  between  the  accession  of  Gregory  VII.  and  the  Reformation  (1073-1517) 
has  not  yet  appeared,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  soon  be  forthcoming. 

So  far  as  the  printer's  art,  strictly  considered,  is  concerned,  the  publishers  have 
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dealt  munificently  with  this  volume,  as  with  the  rest.  The  type  is  large,  well- 
spaced,  and  clear.  The  paper  is  excellent,  and  happily  lacks  that  gloss  which  often 
tries  the  eyes  so  severely.  The  binding,  however,  is  utterly  inadequate — a  flimsy 
muslin,  which  soon  wears  out,  even  under  very  careful  usage. 

We  see  no  evidence,  in  this  most  recent  production  of  his  pen,  that  our  author's 
three-score  years  and  ten  sit  otherwise  than  lightly  upon  him.  But  he  still  has  be- 
fore him  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  undertaking,  if  it  be  his  purpose  to  treat 
as  exhaustively  the  entire  Reformation  period  as  he  has  done  the  earliest  years  of  it. 
It  is  a  task  which  sorely  needs  to  be  done,  and  there  is  no  living  man  who  is  better 
furnished  for  the  task  than  is  Dr .  Schaff .  May  a  good  Providence  spare  him  and 
give  him  strength  until  his  work  is  completely  done. 

Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia.  James  F.  Latimer. 

Cheyne  on  the  Book  of  Psalms. 
The  Book  of  Psalms  ;  or.  The  Praises  of  Israel.    A  new  translation,  with  commen- 
'tary.    By  tJw  Mev.  2\  K.  Gheyne,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  Oriel  Professor  of  the  Inter- 
pretation of  Holy  Scripture  at  Oxford,  Canon  of  Rochester.    New  York :  Thomas 
Whittaker.  1888. 

It  is  now  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  since  a  patient  scholar  counted  up 
six  hundred  and  thirty  separate  commentaries  on  the  Psalms.  The  number  has 
been  increasing  ever  since.  And,  such  is  the  perennial  literary  interest  as  well  as 
spiritual  value  of  these  inspired  lyrics,  that  the  number  of  commentaries  upon 
them  will  continue  to  increase  in  every  succeeding  age.  In  the  quaint  language 
of  Gabriel  Harvey :  ' '  What  f  estivall  hymnes  so  divinely  dainty  as  the  swete  Psalms 
of  King  David?"  And  Johann  Arndt  sounds  the  deeper  note  when  he  says: 
"  What  the  heart  is  in  man  that  the  psalter  is  in  the  Bible  " — a  sentiment  echoed 
by  the  most  famous  of  hving  statesmen,  who  speaks  of  the  psalter  as  '*the  whole 
music  of  the  human  heart,  swept  by  the  hand  of  its  Maker."  For  these  reasons,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  of  ail  the  citations  in  the  New  Testament  from  the  Old, 
nearly  half  are  made  from  the  Psalms,  there  never  will  be  a  time,  and  there  never 
should  be  a  time,  when  the  Psalms  will  cease  to  be  a  fruitful  subject  of  study  to 
the  devout  scholarship  of  Christendom. 

The  latest,  and  by  no  means  the  least  notable,  of  these  contributions  to  the 
study  of  this  portion  of  the  Hagiographa  comes  from  the  prolific  pen  of  Professor 
Cheyne.  This  industrious  scholar  has  published  in  rapid  succession  commentaries 
on  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Hosea,  Micah,  and  other  minor  prophets.  Job,  Proverbs,  and 
Ecclesiastes,  and  now  he  adds  a  rich  and  learned  treatise  on  the  Psalms,  And  yet 
there  is  not  a  line  of  slip-shod  work  in  any  of  them.  Errors  of  a  certain  sort  there 
are  in  plenty,  but  they  result  from  no  lack  of  thorough  investigation  or  close  atten- 
tion to  style,  but  rather  from  a  wrong  principle  cordially  accepted  and  consistently 
applied.  It  is  well  known  that  the  ' '  Oriel  Professor  of  the  Interpretation  of  Holy 
Scripture  at  Oxford"  is  one  of  the  leading  representatives  in  England  of  the 
Kuenen-Wellhausen  school  of  criticism.  The  volume  before  us,  however,  has  little 
to  say  about  critical  theories,  the  questions  of  the  Higher  Criticism  and  the  conside- 
ration of  Psalm  theology  being  reserved  for  another  occasion.  In  this  volume, 
therefore,  more  than  in  any  other  of  his  writings,  Bible  students  of  every  critical 
school  can  enjoy  the  real  excellences  of  Dr.  Cheyne's  work,  unaffected,  or  but 
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slightly  affected,  by  their  disa^eement  with  his  views  of  authorship,  date  and  in- 
tegrity. Enough  is  said,  however,  even  in  this  volume,  to  show  that  he  regards 
most  of  the  Psalms  as  of  very  late  origin,  that,  like  Ewald,  he  acknowledges  less 
than  a  dozen  of  them  as  Davidic — here,  by  the  way,  differing  from  Kuenen,  who 
admits  no  Davidic  psalms — and  that  he  makes  subjective  emendations  of  the  text 
with  the  most  culpable  freedom. 

By  comparing  him  in  a  few  points  with  other  great  commentators  on  the 
Psalms,  we  can  perhaps  bring  out  more  clearly  some  of  his  admirable  qualities  as 
an  expositor.  It  has  been  finely  said  of  Luther  that  ' '  he  cannot  always  shake  him- 
self free  of  the  allegorical  cobwebs  of  patristic  interpretation.  They  still  cling  to  the 
mane  of  the  lion,  who  in  his  strength  has  trodden  down  the  thicket  "  There  is 
scarcely  a  trace  of  this  fault  in  Prof.  Cheyne.  Calvin  himself  was  hardly  more 
free  from  mystical  conceits.  Nor  does  he  manifest  that  supercilious  egotism  which 
characterizes  so  many  of  the  writers  of  his  school,  for  instance  Ewald.  "Z'  etdt 
c'est  moi,''  said  Louis  XIV. ;  Ewald  has  justly  been  accused  of  a  feeling  not  unlike 
this — "Exegetical  science,  it  is  I;"  but  quite  different  is  the  spirit  of  Cheyne, 
Ewald  rarely  quoted  from  any  one  but  himself,  and  was  exceedingly  harsh  in  his 
condemnation  of  those  who  ventured  to  hold  other  views.  Cheyne  levies  upon  all 
learning  and  is  uniformly  courteous  and  charitable,  conceding  to  Ewald  himself 
' '  that  personal  religious  experience  which  alone  can  qualify  any  one  to  be  a  sympa- 
thetic interpreter  of  the  Old  Testament  saints."  In  this  respect  his  example  is 
commended  to  those  slashing  writers  of  our  own  coiintry  who  seem  to  think  that 
the  best  argument  against  the  higher  critics  is  personal  abuse.  As  to  style,  there  is 
in  Cheyne's  book  none  of  the  learned  prolixity  of  Delitzsch  or  "the  laborious  dull- 
ness of  Hengstenberg. "  He  excels  in  condensation,  and  the  number  and  variety 
of  his  illustrations  from  literature  are  remarkable.  Homer.  iEschylus,  Dante, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Goethe,  Browning,  Wordsworth,  Emerson  and  many  others 
are  freely  quoted — Dante,  Milton,  and  Browning  more  frequently  perhaps  than  all 
the  rest.  And  yet  this  is  not  a  popular  work.  It  is  not  a  book  to  be  hastily  read, 
but  thoroughly  studied.  Working  on  this  commentary  after  reading  Spurgeon's 
"Treasiiry  of  David"  is  like  drilling  through  compact  granite  after  wading  through 
loose  sand.  But  the  patient  quarryman  finds  here  many  a  goodly  block  of  build- 
ing stone  such  as  no  popular  works  afford.  It  is  not  claimed  that  this  is  as  good  a 
commentary  as  Perowne's.  That  surpasses  all  other  commentaries  on  the  Psalms. 
But  Cheyne's  book,  with  its  critical  scholarship,  conscientious  exegesis,  and  con- 
densed suggestiveness  is  one  of  the  best  supplements  for  the  thorough  study  of  these 
profound  lyrics  that  we  have  yet  seen,  and  has  fewer  faults,  perhaps,  than  any 
equally  able  product  of  the  school  to  which  he  belongs. 

In  order  to  diminish  the  amount  of  necessary  exposition  the  author  tells  us  he 
has  bestowed  special  care  upon  the  clearness  of  the  translation.  The  first  edition 
of  this  translation,  without  commentary  or  critical  notes,  appeared  in  1884.  The 
fact  that  Dr.  Cheyne  publishes  a  new  edition  of  it  so  soon  after  the  appearance  of 
the  Revised  Version  shows  that  he  shares  the  opinion  of  scholars  generally  that, 
notwithstanding  the  vast  superiority  of  the  Revised  Version  to  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion in  many  respects,  there  is  still  need  of  something  better.  Indeed  he  says  dis- 
tinctly that  ' '  the  careful  but  still  somewhat  antiqiae  Revised  Version  does  not  suffi- 
ciently reveal  to  the  educated  reader  the  thoughtful,  radiant  beauty  of  Hebrew 
poetry. "    A  venerable  professor  of  Hebrew  in  one  of  our  Southern  seminaries  wittily 
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says  that  the  title  page  of  King  James'  version — ' '  The  Old  and  New  Testaments 
translated  out  of  the  original  tongues ;  and  with  the  former  translations  diligently 
compared  and  revised" — ought  to  read  as  follows  :  "Translated  out  of  the  former 
translations ;  and  with  the  original  tongues  not  very  diligently  compared. "  The 
Victorian  Revisers  are  not  open  to  that  charge ;  but  their  translation  is  a  compro- 
mise between  the  various  members  of  the  committee,  (to  which,  by  the  way,  Dr. 
Cheyne  belonged),  as  well  as  a  "compromise  with  popular  prejudice;"  and  this 
prejudice  has  always  been  peculiarly  strong  against  revision  of  the  Psalms,  on  ac- 
count of  their  sacred  associations.  Considering  these  difficulties  the  Revisers  did 
well.  Dr.  Cheyne's  translation,  being  more  independent,  is  superior  to  the  Revised 
Version  in  accuracy,  but  is  not  to  be  named  with  it  in  point  of  felicity,  grace  and 
harmony ;  and,  of  course,  is  still  less  comparable  in  these  respects  to  the  Authorized 
Version. 

As  already  intimated,  he  has  a  theory  about  the  structure  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
under  the  influence  of  which  he  assigns  different  parts  of  the  same  psalm  to  two  or 
three  different  authors  with  the  utmost  confidence,  and  coolly  fills  up  numerous 
imaginary  lacunae  in  the  text  without  a  particle  of  objective  evidence.  This  is  just 
as  indefensible  as  that  astounding  statement  made  by  the  late  Dr.  E.  P.  Humphrey 
in  his  Sacred  History:  "The  record  exists  in  its  integrity.  No  canonical  book  has 
been  lost  out  of  the  volume,  nor  is  any  one  of  them  mutilated  or  interpolated  or 
otherwise  corrupted.  We  have  them  as  they  came  from  the  pen  of  their  writers  .  .  . 
No  error,  no  discrepancj^  marks  the  record. "  That  writes  the  science  of  textual 
criticism  out  of  existence.  The  two  extremes  represented  by  Dr.  Humphrey  and 
Dr.  Cheyne  have  done  incalculable  harm.  The  triith  lies  between .  The  text  has 
not  been  miraculously  preserved  from  all  error.  It  must  be  restored,  however,  not 
hy  conjecture,  but  by  evidence.  Dr.  Cheyne  often  makes  these  unwarranted  addi- 
tions in  order  to  ]Dreserve  the  regularity  of  the  rhythm  throughout  a  particular 
psalm.  But  is  it  not  clear  that  as  to  form  the  Hebrew  poets  belong  rather  to  the  order 
of  Emerson  than  to  that  of  Tennyson  ?  They  care  little  for  the  ' '  Roman  roundness  " 
and  infallible  elegant  symmetry  of  the  latter.  Profound  feeling  ofttimes  disre- 
gards the  rules  of  rhetoric  :  witness  some  of  Paul's  impassioned  passages.  And  in 
Hebrew  poetry  ' '  the  internal  spirit  sways  and  controls  the  form  with  absolute,  yea, 
even  capricious  power." 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  Prof.  Cheyne  has  done  what  the  American  Com- 
mittee in  vain  urged  the  British  Revisers  to  do;  he  has  retained  "Jehovah  "  instead 
of  substituting  "Lord."  By  their  failure  to  preserve  this  covenant  name  the 
English  versions  have  ignored  the  divine  command  (Ex.  iii.  15),  have  obscured  the 
progressive  character  of  revelation,  have  thrown  undue  emphasis  upon  one  divine 
attribute  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  have  sacrificed  one  of  the  most  irresistible 
arguments  against  Unitarianism ;  for,  as  Coleridge  has  well  said,  if  that  name  had 
been  retained,  "Socinianism  would  have  been  scarcely  possible  in  England." 

We  had  marked  certain  palmary  passages  in  the  Messianic  and  imprecatory 
psalms  for  special  discussion,  as  illustrating  both  Dr.  Cheyne's  merits  and  faults  as 
an  interpreter,  but  these  must  be  reserved  for  some  other  occasion.  We  conclude 
for  the  present  with  two  remarks.  Prof.  Cheyne  is  not  a  safe  guide ;  and  certainly 
his  book  is  inadequate  as  a  minister's  main  help  in  the  study  of  the  Psalms.  But 
as  a  purely  critical  commentary  it  has  few  superiors. 

W.  W.  MOOEE. 
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Crawfoed's  Tkanslation  of  the  Kalevala. 

The  Kalevala  :  The  National  Epic  of  Finland.  Translated  into  English  verse  hy 
Dr.  J.  M.  Crawford,  of  Cincinnati.  Two  volumes.  Cloth.  Gilt  top.  Pages 
744.    $2.    John  B.  Alden,  New  York.  1888. 

At  some  period  of  their  history,  the  great  heart  of  every  patriotic  people  bursts 
forth  into  a  spontaneous  poetic  song,  glorifying  the  nation  or  a  hero  that  embodies 
its  ideal  excellences.  Greece  has  her  Iliad,  Italy  her  ^Eneid,  Portugal  her  Lusiad, 
France  her  Chansons  de  Koland,  Persia  her  Shahnameh  (Epic  of  Kings),  India  her 
Mahabharata,  England  her  Beowulf,  Germany  her  Niebelungen  Lied.  Even  in 
the  frozen  regions  of  the  North  there  are  not  a  few  who  'kindle  their  incense  at 
the  muse's  flame  and  wake  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre. '  Iceland  has  her  poetic  Edda 
and  Finland  her  Kalevala  (J,,  e.,  the  Land  of  Heroes).  The  legends  in  the  poem, 
some  of  which  antedate  the  Christian  era  by  at  least  a  thousand  years,  and  all  of 
which  exhibit  a  thoroughly  pagan  spirit,  pass  down  from  lip  of  sire  to  lip  of  son, 
but  preserve  their  ancient  garb,  and  are  infused  with  the  spirit  of  a  hoary  antiquity. 
These  precious  legacies  of  the  olden  time  were  collected  mainly  by  two  Finnish 
scholars,  Drs.  Topelius  and  Louurot.  The  latter,  with  great  zeal  and  unflagging 
enthusiasm,  visited  the  most  inaccessible  districts,  and  gathered  the  poetic  lays  as 
they  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  aged  sires  of  the  race.  These  he  grouped  about 
epic  centres,  and  the  result  of  his  labors  was  the  Kalevala,  first  submitted  to  the 
Finnish  Literary  Society  in  1835,  and  now  fiilly  translated  for  the  first  time  into 
English  verse  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Crawford,  of  Cincinnati.  A  small  fragment  was  trans- 
lated by  Prof.  Jno.  A.  Porter,  of  Yale,  in  1868,  so  that  to  Americans  belongs  the 
honor  of  putting  this  poem  within  the  reach  of  English-speaking  readers.  The 
American  publisher  has  given  us  two  goodly  volumes,  with  attractive  type,  binding, 
and  paper,  generous  margins,  and  the  conventional,  aesthetic  ragged  edges. 

The  poem  consists  of  fifty  runes,  or  cantos,  with  a  proem  and  an  epilogue. 
The  verse  is  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  original,  which  is  a  trochaic,  octosylla- 
bic measure  without  rhyme,  similar  to  the  metre  of  Longfellow's  Hiawatha. 
The  English  ear,  attuned  in  epic  themes  to  the  stately  march  of  the  iambic,  is 
offended  at  first  by  the  apparent  jingle  of  the  tripping  trochaic.  One  soon  recog- 
nizes, however,  the  adaptability  of  the  metre  to  the  abrupt,  incisive  utterances  of 
the  speakers,  and  the  rapid  swing  of  the  narrative. 

As  the  poem  exhibits  few,  if  any,  traces  of  foreign  influence,  it  is  preeminently 
a  national  epic  and  a  faithful  mirror  of  the  Finnish  people  in  their  primitive  state. 
Prof.  Max  Miiller  ranks  it  along  with  Home  rand  the  great  epics  of  Persia  and  India. 
The  hero  of  the  Kalevala  is  the  great  wizard,  Wainamoinen,  though  his  brother 
Ilmarinen,  the  magic  blacksmith,  and  a  reckless  warrior,  Lemminkainen,  play 
parts  almost  equally  conspicuous.  Every  hero  is  a  sort  of  demi-god  and  magician, 
though  all  apparently  recognize  the  supremacy  of  Ukko,  the  creator,  who  affably 
answers  almost  all  prayers,  whether  good  or  evil.  As  we  cannot  follow  the  foot- 
steps of  the  heroes  whose  extravagant  prowess  puts  Munchausen  to  the  blush,  we 
shall  call  attention  to  some  of  the  few  main  points  of  interest  in  the  poem.  The 
enmity  between  the  Finns  and  Lapps  is  emphasized  by  the  constant  struggles  be- 
tween the  Finnish  heroes  and  Louhi,  the  presiding  genius  of  Lapland.  The  Lapps 
were  probably  the  original  owners  of  the  soil.  The  Finnish  heroes,  however,  seek 
tne  hands  of  the  fair  daughters  of  Louhi  in  marriage,  and  most  of  the  episodes 
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cluster  around  the  struggles,  the  courtships,  and  the  marriages.  These  struggles 
seem  to  personify  the  perpetual  contest  between  the  powers  of  good  and  evil,  the 
Finns  t;sT)ifying  the  good  and  the  Lapps  the  evil.  In  this  and  in  other  respects  the 
poem  illustrates  the  continuity  of  human  thought.  The  eternal  principles  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  the  value  of  chastity,  courage,  industry,  patience,  and  endurance 
are  as  clearly  recognized  then  as  now. 

Bub  the  most  fruitful  study  suggested  by  the  Kalevala  is  comparative  mythol- 
ogy. Mythological  stories,  we  believe,  are  traceable  to  two  sources  mainly :  per- 
version or  imitation  of  the  Bible  narrative  and  personification  of  the  powers  of  na- 
ture. The  first  may  be  illustrated  by  the  Greek  account  of  the  fiood,  the  second 
by  the  Apollo  or  sun-myths  and  the  Diana  or  moon-myths.  So  in  Kalevala,  when 
Louhi  steals  sun  and  moon  and  hides  them  in  a  mountain,  this  evidently  prefigures 
the  disappearance  of  these  luminaries  during  the  long  Arctic  winter.  The  return 
of  summer  is  signalized  by  their  release  through  the  agency  of  the  good  Waina- 
moinen.    This  is  only  one  of  many  instances. 

Another  point  of  interest  to  all  Americans  is  Longfellow's  indebtedness  to  the 
Kalevala  for  the  inspiration  of  his  poem,  Hiawatha.  The  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  two  carefully  is  now  afforded  for  the  first  time,  and  the  comparison  will  be  in- 
teresting. That  Longfellow  did  make  use  of  the  Kalevala  is  admitted.  How  far 
he  used  it,  a  patient  investigation  alone  will  decide.  Interesting  in  itself,  sugges- 
tive in  its  bearing  upon  comparative  mythology  and  folk-lore,  and  all  aglow  with 
the  warmth  of  poetic  fancy,  the  Epic  of  Finland  should  command  the  attention  not 
only  of  Finnish  scholars  but  of  all  lovers  of  good  literature. 

W.   S.  CUREELL. 
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Inteoduction  to  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament.  With  Analyses  and  Illnstra- 
tive  Literature,  By  0.  S.  Stearns,  D.  D. ,  Professor  of  Biblical  Interpretation 
in  Newton  Tfieological  Institution.  12mo,  pp.  148.  Boston:  Silver,  Bur- 
dett  &  Co.  1888. 

A  remarkably  complete  syllabus.  The  author  has  compressed  into  short  com- 
pass a  vast  amount  of  information  concerning  each  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  its 
authorship,  date,  contents,  chief  critical  difficulties,  and  the  literature  that  the 
student  will  find  of  use  in  studying  the  book  or  determining  its  questions.  He 
leaves  such  subjects  as  the  languages,  the  history  and  the  integrity  of  the  text,  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  authors  and  the  supernatural  character  of  the  text  to  general 
introduction,  not  discussing  the  critical  questions  pertaining  to  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Old  Testament,  but  assuming  the  canonicity  and  authenticity  of  the  various 
books.  In  some  cases,  as  for  instance  in  the  consideration  of  the  unity  of  the 
authorship  of  Isaiah,  the  origin  and  structure  of  the  Pentateuch,  etc.,  he  gives 
succinctly  the  leading  evidences  and  arguments  both  for  and  against  the  orthodox 
position.  Yet  while  it  is  his  purpose  merely  to  open  the  way  to  each  student  to 
form  an  opinion  for  himself,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  author  realizes  the  strength 
of  the  argument  for  the  old  view.  The  book  can  be  heartily  recommended,  and 
will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  by  laymen  in  our  Sabbath-schools  as  well  as  by 
students  and  ministers. 

Biblical  Antiquities.  A  hand-book  for  use  in  seminaries.  Sabbath-schools,  fam- 
ilies, and  by  all  students  of  the  Bible.  By  Edwin  Cone  Bissell,  D.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor in  Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  With  numerous  illustrations  and 
tables.  12mo,  pp.  420.  $1.50.  Philadelphia:  American  Sunday-school 
Union.  1888. 

Under  the  provision  of  the  John  C.  Green  fund,  ' '  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
in  securing  a  Sunday-school  literature  of  the  highest  order  of  merit,"  the  Sunday- 
school  Union  has  been  able  to  produce  the  above-named  book.  The  preparation 
of  the  volume  has  been  by  one  thoroughly  competent  to  the  task.  Dr.  Bissell  being 
one  of  the  ablest  scholars  of  the  day,  and  withal  characterized  by  the  soundest 
orthodoxy.  He  has  taken  advantage  of  the  latest  researches  and  of  the  advanced 
scholarship  of  the  day,  and  produced  a  book  which  will  be  eminently  useful.  He 
has  prepared  it  for  popular  use,  and  therefore  gives  the  latest  accepted  results  of 
scientific  study  rather  than  detailed  processes.  Hebrew  and  Greek  terms  are  writ- 
ten in  the  simplest  phonetic  form.  The  citations  from  the  Scriptures  are  full  and 
explicit,  and  are  usually  taken  from  the  Kevised  Version.  As  a  complete,  compre- 
hensive work  on  Biblical  antiquities,  we  know  of  none  that  surpass  it,  and  espe- 
cially so  in  respect  to  its  adaptation  to  popular  use. 
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The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Romans.  With  Notes,  Comments, 
Maps,  and  Illustrations.  By  Lyman  Abbott.  New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 
1888. 

Dr.  Abbott  is  already  well  known  in  the  department  of  exposition.  His  com- 
mentaries on  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  are  widely  used,  and  are,  in  most  respects, 
acceptable  and  faithful.  His  bright,  illustrative  language,  original  and  popular 
methods,  and  happy  way  of  putting  things,  make  him  most  readable.  All  this, 
however,  only  makes  the  new  commentary  the  more  to  be  carefully  handled  and 
used.  Dr.  Abbott  regards  Paul  as  ' '  the  evangelist  rather  than  the  philosopher,  a 
poet  rather  than  a  scholastic, "  and  in  his  commentarj^  seems  to  keep  this  view  of 
the  apostle  constantly  in  sight.  As  a  result,  he  reduces  Paul's  theology  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  makes  the  little  that  is  left  the  result  of  the  personality  and  environment 
of  the  apostle  rather  than  the  work  of  inspiration  or  the  logical  outcome  of  the 
faith  delivered  to  the  saints.  He  rej)udiates  such  well-defined,  settled  terms  as 
"justify"  in  the  forensic  sense,  "propitiation,"  "forgive,"  etc.,  and,  with  great, 
assurance,  rejects  what  he  is  pleased  to  regard  as  the  antique,  scholastic,  theologi- 
cal method  of  interpretation.  The  work  is  the  outcome  of  the  "New  Theology," 
and  as  such  shows  what  that  school  would  do  with  the  foundations  of  our  faith. 
Paul  would  hardly  recognize  himself  in  the  picture  which  the  new  Plymouth  pas- 
tor gives  of  him. 

Bible  Studies  foe  1889.  By  Geo.  F.  Pentecost,  D.  D.  5  x  7.  Pp.  403.  Paper 
50  cts. ;  cloth  $1.00.  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  1888. 
Dr.  Pentecost  has  done  well  to  continue  his  work  in  this  department.  The 
success  of  his  effort  in  Bible  Studies  for  1888  was  unquestionably  and  deservedly 
great.  The  Studies  for  1889  are  prepared  upon  the  same  plan.  They  are  evan- 
gelical, as  all  who  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  Pentecost  will  know.  They  are  clear, 
suggestive,  and  scholarly,  and  will  be  found  exceedingly  helpful  to  the  teacher  or 
student  of  the  International  Lessons.  The  author  is  very  happy  in  applying  the 
truths  of  the  text,  and  thus  giving  the  teacher  useful  suggestions  as  to  the  end  to 
be  attained  in  properly  conducting  a  Sabbath-school  class. 

Studies  in  Mark's  Gospel.    By  Rev.  Charles  S.  Mobinson,  D.  D.    12mo,  pp.  299. 

Cloth  f  1.25.    New  York:    American  Tract  Society.  1888. 

Of  the  numerous  volumes  which  will  be  offered  as  helps  to  teachers  in  the  les- 
sons of  the  new  year  this  book  will  easily  occupy  a  place  in  the  front  rank.  It  is 
not  a  commentary,  but,  as  its  title  indicates,  a  series  of  ' '  studies. "  The  writer  de- 
livered them  in  his  regular  i^ulpit  work,  and  they  will  be  found  eloquent,  tender, 
and  forcible,  abounding  in  that  clear  illustration  in  which  Dr.  Robinson  excels, 
and  full  of  unction.  As  the  discourses  are  not  designed  for  the  lessons  of  the  year, 
though  splendidly  adapted  to  them,  they  will  be  of  permanent  value  to  the  church, 
and  will  be  models  of  exposition  to  the  preacher  as  well  as  helps  to  the  people. 

Gospel  Sermons.  By  James  McGosh,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Litt.  D.,  ex-President  of 
Pi'inceton  College,  etc.  12mo,  pp.  336.  |5l.50.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  & 
Brothers.  1888. 

Dr.  McCosh  has  been  best  known  as  a  philosopher  and  educator.  Here,  how- 
ever, he  appears  as  the  preacher.    And  he  appears  well.    He  shows  himself  at  home. 
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We  wonder  that  lie  has  not  been  better  known  as  a  herald  of  Christ,  The  sermons 
are  models  of  evangelical  truth,  simplicity,  directness,  sympathetic  grasp  of  the 
needs  of  the  human  heart  and  of  the  power  of  the  gospel  to  supply  these  needs. 
They  are  Gospel  Sermons.  The  gospel  is  placed  above  philosophy ;  yet,  the  philos- 
ophy often  appears,  in  simple,  direct  form,  to  be  the  hand-maid  of  the  gospel. 
Among  the  eighteen  sermons,  all  of  which  we  read  with  keen  interest,  we  cannot 
discriminate  as  to  merit.  The  subjects  discussed  are  incidents  from  the  life  of 
Christ,  the  nature  of  faith  and  repentance,  man's  tendency  to  trust  in  his  o-^ti 
righteousness,  the  offices  of  the  Spirit,  Christian  humility,  growth  in  grace,  the 
resurrection,  etc.  The  sermons  are  remarkable  as  the  plainest  and  simplest  possi- 
ble discussions  of  great  elementary  truths,  by  one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of 
the  age.    The  volume  will  outlive  the  majority  of  similar  collections. 

Whitheb  ?    Bi/  James  Henderson  Smith.    Richmond,  Va. :  Whittet  &  Sheppersou. 
1888. "  15  cents. 

Those  who  have  been  delighted  with  the  articles  of  this  author  in  the  Quab- 
TEKLY,  and  his  many  friends  everywhere,  will  find  great  pleasure  in  reading  this 
beautiful  brochure.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  faithful  people  whom  he  served  and 
loved  in  the  ministry,  from  which  sickness  has,  for  only  a  short  time  we  trust,  laid 
him  aside,  and  is  based  upon  the  Lord's  words  to  his  disciples,  ' '  Will  ye  also  go 
away  ? "  Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Preston  gives  with  the  brochure,  and  as  an  introduc- 
tion, a  beautifully  appropriate  religious  sonnet,  and  the  printer's  art  as  here  dis- 
played is  perfection  itself.  We  would  be  glad  to  see  the  booklet  in  every  Christian 
home. 

The  Religions  of  the  Wobld.  An  Outline  of  the  Great  Religious  Systems.  By 
Damd  James  Burrell,  D.  D.  Philadelphia :  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication 
and  Sabbath-school  work.  1888.  12mo,  pp.  332.  Price,  $1.25. 
This  book  ought  to  have  interest  for  all  who  desire  to  know  why  Christianity 
is  the  only  true  religion.  The  ten  chapters  consider  in  their  order,  Fetichism, 
The  Religion  of  Ancient  Egypt,  Zoroastrianism,  Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  The  Re- 
ligion of  Greece,  The  Religion  of  the  Norsemen,  Confucianism,  Islam,  the  True 
Religion.  Under  their  several  heads  each  system  is  outlined,  so  that  readers  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the  character  of  all  the  great  religions  of  the  world.  In  the 
case  of  each  the  test  applied  is,  "How  would  the  system  answer  the  question, 
'  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?'  "  The  book  is  written  in  a  popular  style,  the  au- 
thor's aim  being  to  furnish  instruction  not  so  much  for  the  learned  as  for  the  many 
who,  not  having  time  for  extended  research,  must  have  their  reading  in  simple, 
plain,  compact  and  concise  terms.  It  is  a  book  in  which  every  working  pastor  will 
find  in  compendious  form  what  he  needs  to  make  himself  familiar  with  the  subject. 
Our  Sabbath-school  superintendents  and  teachers  will  find  the  volume  not  only  in- 
tensely interesting,  but  helpful  to  them  in  their  work. 

The  Pbesbyteeian  Chubch.    By  Rev.  John  W.  Primrose.    Wilmington:  Jackson 
&  Bell.  1888. 

This  tract  of  seventeen  pages,  by  one  of  our  most  accomplished  and  successful 
pastors,  will  be  found  most  useful  for  distribution.  It  sets  forth  in  an  admirable 
and  practical  manner  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  its 
history,  government,  liberty,  liberality,  and  doctrines. 
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The  Ethic  of  Free  Thought.  A  selection  of  Essays  and  Lectures.  By  Karl  Pear- 
son, M.  A.  London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  New  York:  Scribner  &  Welford. 
1888.    Pp.  446.    Price,  $4.80. 

In  noticing  this  vohime  of  sheerest  radicalism,  nonsense  and  blasphemy,  we 
shall  quote  for  the  reader  a  few  sentences  as  a  sample  of  what  he  will  find  in  the 
book;  then  point  out  certain  doctrines  held  and  advocated  by  the  author;  then 
advise  him  to  waste  neither  his  time  nor  his  money  upon  this  handsome  volume, 
in  every  respect  a  paragon  of  printing  and  binding. 

Mr  Pearson  says :  ' '  These  lectures  included  in  this  selection  have  been  de- 
livered to  Sunday  and  other  audiences."  "I  set  out  from  the  standpoint  that  the 
mission  of  free  thought  is  no  longer  to  batter  down  old  faiths ;  that  has  been  long 
ago  effectively  accomplished,  and  I,  for  one,  am  ready  to  put  a  railing  around  the 
ruins,  that  they  may  be  preserved  from  desecration,  and  serve  as  landmarks.  In- 
deed, I  confess  to  have  yawned  over  a  recent  vigorous  indictment  of  Christianity, 
and  I  promptly  disposed  of  my  copy  to  a  young  gentleman  who  was  anxious  that  I 
should  read  a  work  entitled  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,  which  he  told  me 
had  given  quite  a  new  width  to  the  faith  of  his  childhood."  "  The  free  thinker  is 
not  an  atheist,  but  he  vigorously  denies  the  existence  of  any  god  hitherto  put  for- 
ward." "I  shall  assume,  therefore,  that  the  majoritj-  of  my  audience  are  free- 
thinkers; that  they  do  not  accept  Christianity  as  a  divine  or  miraculous  revelation." 
' '  If,  like  the  frogs  or  the  Jews,  who  would  have  a  king,  we  insist  upon  having  a 
god,  then  let  us  call  the  Tiniverse,  with  its  vast  system  of  unchangeable  laws,  god. " 
"So  cried  Clifford  to  two  scientists  of  repute  who  stooped  in  1875  to  dabble  in  the 
mire  of  '  natural  theology. ' " 

These  citations  are  sufficient  to  reveal  the  author's  spirit  towards  Christianity ; 
and  the  argument  is  as  shallow  as  the  spirit  is  contemptuous. 

Mr.  Pearson  denies  the  existence  of  God,  and  refuses  to  spell  Jehovah's  name 
with  a  capital  "G,"  lest  by  so  doing  he  should  show  some  respect  to  the  idea;  and 
"ethic  of  free  thought"  is  that  knowledge  which  we  may  obtain  after  this  funda- 
mental denial.  The  teleological  method  of  reasoning  he  describes  as  ' '  the  prosti- 
tution of  science, "  and  himself  holds  the  hypothesis  of  the  eternity  of  matter,  and 
of  the  spontaneous  generation  of  life.  He  denies  the  distinction  between  mind  and 
matter,  and  contends  in  italicised  language  that  "all  life  is  matter."  Freedom 
from  "phenomenal  slavery,"  consists  in  the  "renunciation  of  human  passions" — a 
task  which,  without  supernatural  grace,  is  equal  to  the  feat  of  jumping  out  of  one's 
own  skin.  "Service  to  society  and  reverence  for  society"  is,  in  his  opinion,  "the 
moral  basis  of  socialism  " — a  socialism  which  "lays  down  no  transcendental  code  of 
morality,  accepts  no  divine  revelation  as  a  basis  of  conduct;  asserts  the  human 
origin,  the  plastic  and  developable  character,  of  morals. "  Finally,  he  is  an  advo- 
cate of  "Woman's  rights"  and  of  gross  " Freeloveism. " 

Mr.  Pearson,  then,  is  an  atheist  in  theology,  a  materialist  in  philosophy,  an 
evolutionist  in  science,  a  socialist  in  ethics,  and  a  radical  in  sociology. 

A  Cbitical  History  of  Sunday  Legislation  from  A.  D.  321  to  A.  D.  1888.    By  A. 

H.  Lewis,  D.  D.    New  York:    D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1888. 

A  careful  examination  of  this  book  shows  that,  instead  of  being  a  thoroughly 
critical  and  impartial  history  of  Sunday  legislation,  it  is  really  an  unskilful  attempt 
to  prove  the  theory  of  the  author,  who  is  a  Seventh-day  Baptist  and  the  editor  of 
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the  Outlook,  the  organ  of  the  Seventh-day  people.  The  first  part  of  the  book  is  an 
elaborate  attempt  to  prove  that  our  Sunday,  as  the  sacred  day,  is  of  purely  pagan 
origin,  and  that  there  is  ' '  only  a  certain  presumptive  evidence  in  favor  of  any  ob- 
servance of  it  until  after  the  church  passed  under  the  control  of  pagan  influences." 
He  asserts  that  "all  the  most  ardent  friends  of  Sunday  are  compelled  to  admit" 
that  Constantine's  edict  in  behalf  of  Sunday  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  honoring 
the  Lord  by  honoiing  his  day,  but  to  honor  Apollo.  His  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  American  Sunday  laws  as  derived  solelj'  from  Puritanism,  is  inaccurate  histori- 
cally ;  and  here  he  contradicts  himself,  for  he  states  further  on  that  it  was  upon  the 
act  of  Charles  II.,  passed  after  the  great  reaction  from  Puritanism,  and  under  the 
Cavaliers,  that  our  early  laws  were  based.  His  later  chapters,  in  reciting  the  Sun- 
day laws  of  this  country,  in  characterizing  them  as  inoperative  and  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple and  based  upon  the  wrong  idea,  are  an  unwarranted  disparagement  of  those 
laws.  The  book  does  not  deserve,  and  will  not  receive,  cordial  commendation 
from  any  except  the  author-s  co-religionists. 

The  Sunday-School  ;  Its  Origin,  Mission,  Methods,  and  Auxiliaries.  The  Lyman 
Beecher  Lectures  before  Yale  Divinity  School  for  1888.  By  H.  Clay  Trum- 
bull, Editor  of  The  Sunday-School  Times,  author  of  Kadesh  Barnea,  The  Blood 
Covenant,  etc.  8vo,  pp.  415.  Philadelphia:  John  D.  "Wattles.  1888. 
Dr.  Trumbull's  course  of  lectures  at  Yale,  embodied  in  this  volume,  afforded 
him  a  rare  opportunity  to  take  up,  systematize,  and  complete  the  material  which 
he  had  gathered  in  thirty  years'  experience  in  the  Sunday-school.  This  volume  is 
the  most  complete  and  elaborate  that  has  ever  been  given  on  the  great  subject  with 
which  it  deals,  and  is  both  able  and  opportune.  The  author  discusses  with  special 
care  the  great  question  of  the  relation  of  the  Sunday-school  to  the  family  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  the  ministry  and  the  church  on  the  other,  and  wisely  concludes 
that  if  the  common  objection  that  the  Sunday-school  is  a  rival  of  either  be  valid, 
or  the  objection  to  the  institution  based  upon  this  supposition  be  well  foimded, 
' '  the  Sunday-school  neither  can  have,  nor  ought  to  have,  the  intelligent  approval 
of  the  lovers  of  God's  order  in  the  plans  of  God's  ordering. "  His  tracing  of  the 
church  school  as  the  historical  source  of  the  Sunday-school  is  worthy  of  special 
study.  He  distinctly  affirms  his  belief  in  the  control  of  the  school  by  the  church, 
in  the  selection  of  officers,  the  lessons  taught,  and  the  moneys  received  and  ex- 
pended ;  and  he  emphasizes  the  duty  of  the  church  to  support  the  school  in  making 
proper  provision  of  time  for  its  exercises,  of  room  for  its  gathering,  and  of  money 
for  its  expenses.  The  work  is  too  full  for  more  at  this  time  than  a  statement  of 
general  features  like  these.  We  wish  we  could  give  the  whole  book  to  every  reader 
instead  of  this  brief  notice  of  its  great  worth. 

SuBE  TO  Succeed.  By  J.  Thain  Davidson,  D.  D.,  Author  of  "  The  Gity  Youth," 
"Talks  with  Yoiuuj  Men,''  etc.  12mo,  pp.  289.  $1.25.  New  York:  A.  C. 
Armstrong  &  Son.  1889. 

A  series  of  addresses  or  sermons  to  young  men,  and  abounding  in  wholesome 
principles  and  practical  suggestions.  The  preacher  deals  with  those  difficulties  and 
snares  which  He  in  the  way  of  youth,  and  presents  the  gospel  of  Christ  as  the  best 
guide,  the  best  solution,  the  best  antidote.  It  is  a  good  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
young  men  for  Sunday  reading.  The  author  is  sympathetic  as  well  as  convincing 
and  sound.   The  beautiful  press- work  and  binding  admirably  adapt  it  for  a  gift-book. 
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The  Nonsuch  Pkofessoe,  in  his  Meridian  Splendor ;  or,  The  Singular  Actions  of 
Sanctified  Christians.  By  the  Rev.  William  Seeker.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Eev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.  D.  12mo,  pp.  367.  !$1.25.  New  York:  Robert  Carter 
&  Bros  1888. 

This  quaint  book  is  a  reprint,  after  a  disappearance  of  fifty  years.  Of  the 
author,  William  Seeker,  an  old-time  preacher  of  London  wall,  nothing  is  known ; 
but  judging  by  this  work,  he  must  have  been  a  remarkable  man.  His  sentences 
are  keen  and  incisive,  displaying  wonderful  insight  into  human  nature  and  gospel 
truth.  He  is  describing  the  life  of  practical  godliness,  which  one  would  hardly 
infer,  nowadays,  from  the  title.  This  he  does  in  language  at  once  true  and  new. 
Matthew  Henry  was  not  more  quaint,  nor  Benjamin  Franklin  more  sententious 
in  style.  Pithy  aphorisms,  keen  epigrams  and  striking  antitheses  abound  on  every 
page.  As  specimens,  we  read  "God  is  nearer  to  us  than  we  are  to  ourselves." 
' '  The  world  is  very  large  in  our  hopes,  but  very  small  in  our  hands. "  ' '  When  we 
hold  th(!  stirrup,  it  is  easy  for  Satan  to  leap  into  the  saddle."  "Sin  is  like  a  nettle 
which  stings  when  it  is  gently  touched,  but  hurts  not  when  it  is  roughly  handled. " 
The  publishers  deserve  thanks  for  bringing  out  such  a  casket  of  gems. 

The  Spieit  or  Beauty.    Essays,  Scientific  and  Esthetic.    By  Henry  W.  Parker. 

12mo,  pp.  252.    Cloth,  75  cents.    New  York :  John  B.  Alden.  1888. 

Sound  judgment  and  a  fine  poetic  sense  unite  in  giving  us  in  this  book  a  col- 
lection of  essays  remarkable  for  their  strength  and  gracefulness.  The  author,  hav- 
ing defined  beauty,  traces  its  manifestation  in  the  material  world  and  proves  that  it 
leads  the  mind  to  the  conclusion  that  an  Intelligent  First  Cause  must  exist.  Start- 
ing from  this  idea  he  develops  throughout  the  book  the  one  great  principle  which 
underlies  the  essays,  viz.,  that  "selection,"  as  understood  in  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tionism, can  never  account  for  nor  explain  the  beauty  which  is  in  the  world  about  us. 
The  work  is  handsomely  done,  and  is  characterized  by  great  originality  and  incisive- 
ness  as  well  as  force.  The  author  well  deserves  the  encomiums  of  Dr.  Peabody, 
Prof.  Tyler  and  others,  who  gave  their  unqualified  approval  to  these  essays  when 
they  appeared,  separately,  in  the  North  American  Remew  and  Scribner's. 

Manifold  Cyclopedia  of  Knowledge  and  Language.  With  Illustrations.  Each 
Vol.  about  600  pp.,  7^  in.  by  4^  in.  New  York :  John  B.  Alden.  1888.  Cloth, 
50  cents;  half  morocco,  65  cents. 

Since  our  last  number,  volumes  eight,  nine  and  ten  of  this  valuable  publication 
have  been  received.  They  are  fully  sustaining  the  reputation  made  by  the  earUer 
volumes,  and  enable  one  to  appreciate  and  realize  the  value  of  the  work  more  and 
more  fully.  As  a  Dictionary  the  work  is  as  complete  as  an  "  unabridged,"  and  as 
an  Encyclopaedia,  it  furnishes  just  as  much  as  any  one  would  ordinarily  wish  to 
know.  Except  to  the  specialist  who  wishes  to  enter  thoroughly  into  the  minuter 
details  of  some  branch  of  knowledge,  we  know  of  no  work  of  its  class  which  will 
prove  more  satisfactory.  It  is  comprehensive,  clear,  and  as  far  as  we  have  exam- 
ined accurate.  Its  popular  price,  as  well  as  its  merits,  should  make  it  a  very  popu- 
lar book.  There  are  few  people  who  cannot  afford  it,  as  there  are  few  who  will 
not  find  it  extremely  useful. 
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1.  WOMAN  IN  THE  CHURCH. 
As  straws  show  the  direction  of  the  wind,  so  recent  events  in 
church  9nd  state  indicate  the  movement  of  a  popular  current, 
more  or  less  clearly  defined,  towards  the  removal  of  what  are  called 
woman's  disabilities,  and  her  enfranchisement  in  what  are  claimed  to 
be  her  civil  and  ecclesiastical  riglits.  There  is  not  room  in  an  ar- 
ticle like  this  for  a  discussion  of  the  genesis  of  this  movement,  or 
for  a  review,  however  cursory,  of  the  debates  and  deliverances  of 
various  public  assemblies,  social,  political  and  ecclesiastical,  in 
which  the  strength  of  the  movement  has  recently  made  itself  felt. 
There  is,  we  think,  no  just  ground  for  fear  that  its  current  will 
gain  momentum  enough  to  sweep  away  the  conservative  barriers 
within  which  womarrs  agency  is  rightly  confined.  We  have  no 
sympathy  vvitli  the  fears  expressed  by  a  distinguished  speaker  in 
one  of  the  recent  Northfield  conferences,  when  he  says,  "  We  he- 
hold  woman  to-day  in  a  condition  in  which  she  is  absolutely  a 
menace  to  human  society ;  grown  restless  and  discontented;  clamor- 
ing for  rights  when  Christianity  has  brought  her  all  that  she  has; 
at  times  divorced  from  the  church,  listening  to  the  siren's  song  of 
infidelity,  threatening  to  depart  from  the  church  that  would  with- 
hold from  her  any  privileges  or  rights  she  would  claim;  in  the 
very  capital  of  our  nation  threatening  to  join  hand  with  anarchists 
to  secure  under  another  government  what  she  may  not  secure 
here."  It  would  be  a  gross  injustice  to  the  noble  women  of  our 
land  to  hold  them  responsible  for  the  incendiary  utterances  of  a 
few  restless  spirits  amongst  them,  or  to  suppose  that  they  endorse 
the  revolutionary  sentiments  of  the  speaker  to  whom  Bishop 
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Hendrix  refers.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  the  real  state  of  the 
case  is  admirably  presented  in  a  recent  communication  to  the  New 
York  Star  from  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  gifted  of  our 
Soutliern  women,  Mrs.  Fanny  Oasseday  Duncan,  when  she  says  on 
behalf  of  tlie  Christian  women  of  the  land,  "  We  wish  to  protest 
against  these  woman's  congresses  assuming  to  represent  us  as  their 
constituency.  They  no  more  represent  the  great  body  of  women 
in  the  United  States  than  the  two  or  three  women  who  demanded 
seats  in  the  Methodist  Conference  represented  the  great  body  of 
noble  wives  and  mothers  of  the  Methodist  Church  out  of  whose 
bodies  and  hearts  have  arisen  tlie  bones  and  sinews,  the  thews  and 
brawn  of  tlie  men  and  martyrs  who  have  made  the  Methodist 
bishops  and  ministers  pioneers  of  religion  in  the  waste  places  of 
the  earth.  In  the  quiet  homes  of  the  land,  where  the  silent  influ- 
ences of  ten  tliousand  mothers  are  developing,  moulding,  enno- 
bling, governing  men,  and  making  laws  for  their  highest  evolution, 
the  very  names  of  these  leaders  are  possibly  unknown." 

There  is  no  danger  of  upheaval  of  our  social  system,  but  there 
is  danger  that  the  constant  agitation  of  the  subject  of  woman's 
rights  may  prove  a  serious  element  of  disturbance  in  our  national  and 
religious  life,  and  there  is  need  therefore  for  a  calm  and  thorough 
review  of  the  whole  question  of  woman's  legitimate  sphere,  her  true 
position  in  society,  and  her  appropriate  work  both  in  the  civil 
conunon wealth  and  in  the  church  of  God. 

A  discussion  of  this  subject  in  its  civil  aspects  would  be  aside 
from  the  purpose  of  the  present  article,  and  would  fall  more  pro- 
perly within  the  purview  of  the  statesman  and  political  philoso- 
pher. We  confine  ourselves  exclusively  to  woman's  position  and 
work  in  the  church : 

I.  And  the  first  position  we  assume  is  that  woman  should  be 
encouraged  to  occupy  the  highest  positions,  and  to  enter  upon  the 
widest  spheres  of  labor  and  influence  in  the  church  that  are  con- 
sistent with  the  limits  fixed  by  the  word  of  God.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  membership  of  our  churches  is  made  up  of  women. 
On  most  of  our  communion  rolls  the  proportion  of  names  is  as 
two  to  one,  and  on  many  three  or  four  to  one.  Ordinarily  two- 
thirds  of  our  congregations  on  Sabbath  and  at  prayer-meetings  are 
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composed  of  women;  and  the  disproportion  wonld  no  doubt  be 
greater  were  it  not  for  the  number  of  men  brought  to  church  by 
the  importunity  of  wives  and  sisters,  and  the  number  of  women 
kept  away  by  the  spiritual  inertia  of  husbands  and  brotliers,  whose 
habits  of  self-indulgence  put  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
church  attendance  of  the  female  members  of  the  family.  Two- 
thirds  of  our  Sabbath-school  teachers  are  women.  For  nearly  all 
our  work  among  the  destitute,  the  sick  and  tlie  degraded,  we  are 
dependent  upon  women.  They  enter  as  a  principal  factor  into  the 
zeal,  activity  and  success  of  every  congregation.  Where  they  are 
the  most  heartily  encouraged  and  the  most  wisely  and  judiciously 
directed  there  the  highest  spiritual  results  may  be  expected.  No 
pastor  serving  a  large  congregation  in  one  of  our  great  centres  of 
population  could  keep  at  all  abreast  of  his  pastoral  work  if  it  were 
not  for  the  efficient  and  untiring  aid  rendered  him  by  the  devoted 
Christian  women  of  his  flock.  No  one,  therefore,  whose  heart  is 
in  tlie  work  of  the  Master  need  feel  any  jealousy  as  to  the  influence 
that  may  be  acquired  and  the  honors  that  may  be  won  by  the  sis- 
ters in  the  church.  On  the  contrary,  gratefully  recognizing  the 
peculiar  endowments  with  which  God  has  fitted  them  for  service, 
every  door  that  he  has  not  closed  should  be  thrown  wide  open  be- 
fore them.  They  should  be  not  only  permitted,  but  encouraged, 
to  enter  every  proper  sphere  of  labor  ;  and  if  the  lay-brethren  have 
not  consecration  and  enthusiasm  enough  to  follow,  they  may  at 
least  breathe  a  hearty  Godspeed  as  their  sisters  in  Christ  press 
forward  along  these  pathways  of  self-denial  and  service. 

II.  A  second  position  which  we  must  assume  is  that  there  are 
certain  positions  in  the  church  and  certain  spheres  of  labor  the 
door  to  which  God  in  his  providence,  and  by  his  Spirit,  speaking 
through  his  word,  has  effectually  closed  against  woman.  Into 
these  she  may  not  venture  ;  and  if  she  should  be  so  unwise  as  to 
seek  them,  the  church  of  God  cannot,  for  all  the  love  it  bears  to 
her.  and  all  its  sense  of  the  invaluableness  of  her  service,  decline 
to  interpose  its  authority  and  restrain  her  from  entering  upon 
offices  forbidden  her  of  God. 

An  enthusiastic  Christian  woman,  writing  recently  in  one  of 
our  church  journals,  after  assuring  us  that  if  tears  could  be  shed  in 
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heaven,  the  apostle  Paul  would  no  doubt  weep  to  see  "liow  his 
teachings  are  being  wrested  by  the  learned  and  stable  to  close  the 
door  against  woman's  work  in  tlie  church,"  closes  her  jeremiade 
with  this  appeal : 

"O  sister  woman,  when  the  Master  is  come  and  calleth  for 
thee,  for  thy  tongue,  thy  pen,  thy  work,  which  no  other  can  do, 
what  though  the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes  and  the  rulers  of  the 
people  are  sore  displeased !  This  much  thou  mayest  know  even 
now,  that  over  all  thy  errors  and  mistakes  his  gracious  hand  shall 
write  liereafter,  'Her  sins,  which  are  many,  are  forgiven,  for  she 
loved  much.' " 

It  probably  did  not  occur  to  this  earnest  Christian  woman  to 
ask  herself  tlie  question.  Why  should  there  be  "  errors  and  mis- 
takes" over  whicli  the  Saviour's  hand  must  write  words  of  for- 
giveness in  a  matter  so  plain  as  that  of  woman's  proper  sphere  as 
it  is  marked  out  for  her  in  the  word  of  God  ?  Why  should  she 
wander  from  a  sphere  so  wide,  so  influential,  so  blessed,  so  fruitful 
of  results,  so  suited  in  every  way  to  her  temperament  and  to  her 
lot  in  life,  one  in  which,  if  she  is  faithful,  the  Master  will  write 
words  not  of  forgiveness,  but  of  commendation  ?  Surely  she  had 
better  avoid  the  mistake  of  entering  a  field  into  which  he  has  not 
called  her,  and  confine  herself  to  that  to  which  her  commission  is 
clear,  so  that  at  last  she  may  hear  the  words,  ''  Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant,"  and  not  simply,  "Her  sins,  which  are  many, 
are  forgiven  her."  A  planet  moves  more  smoothly  and  accom- 
plislies  its  destiny  more  successfully  by  keeping  within  the  orbit 
God  has  marked  out  for  it  than  by  wandering  from  it ;  and  if 
these  "  chief  priests  and  scribes  and  rulers  of  the  people  "  are  only 
contending  tliat  woman  shall  continue  in  the  orbit  oi  service 
marked  out  for  her  in  the  word  of  God,  the  fact  tliat  they  are 
"  sore  displeased "  should  lead  her  and  all  the  friends  of  the 
"woman's  movement"  to  proceed  cautiously,  lest  "haply  they  be 
found  to  be  fighting  against  God."  The  sole  authority  in  this 
matter  is  the  word  of  God.  As  far  as  the  word  of  God  authorizes 
woman  to  go  the  church  should  encourage  her  and  help  her  to  go ; 
but  with  the  same  firm  and  unflinching  hand  with  which  it  closes 
the  door  of  office  against  men  who  are  without  the  proper  evi- 
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dence  of  a  divine  call,  must  it  exclude  woman  in  so  far  as  it  shall 
appear  from  the  word  of  God  that  her  sex  disqualifies  her. 

The  question  then  is,  How  far  does  woman's  sex  act  as  a  dis- 
qualification ?    From  what  ofiices,  if  any,  does  it  exclude  her  ? 

(1.)  She  is  inhibited  from  entering  the  ministry  of  the  gospel. 
The  subject  of  public  preaching  by  women  has  been  a  fruitful 
source  of  disturbance  in  the  church.  There  has  scarcely  been  a 
century  of  the  Christian  era  in  which  there  has  not  arisen  some 
gifted,  brilliant,  or  consecrated  woman,  possessing  talents  of  such 
a  character  that  if  found  in  one  of  the  other  sex  they  would,  hu- 
manly speaking,  have  ensured  success  in  the  ministry  of  the  word. 
In  one  of  the  letters  of  Sir  Thomas  Buxton,  the  great  British 
philanthropist,  referring  to  the  ministry  of  Priscilla  Gurney,  the 
Quakeress,  he  says  :  "  I  deem  her  as  perfect  a  speaker  as  I  ever 
heard.  The  tone  of  her  voice,  her  beauty,  the  singular  clearness 
of  her  conception,  and,  above  all,  her  own  strong  conviction  that 
she  was  urging  the  truth, — and  truth  of  the  utmost  importance, — 
the  whole  constituted  a  species  of  ministry  which  no  one  could 
hear,  and  which,  I  am  persuaded,  no  one  ever  did  hear,  without  a 
deep  impression." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  woman  possesses 
the  natural  gifts  and  the  spiritual  graces  requisite  to  a  public 
preacher  of  the  word  ;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  "  he  that  shut- 
teth  and  no  man  openeth"  has  effectually  closed  the  door  of  the 
ministry  against  her.  There  are  certain  passages  of  Scripture 
that  settle  the  matter  so  authoritatively  as  to  leave  us  in  no  doubt; 
and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  tliese  passages  are  from  the  pen 
of  the  apostle  wlio  makes  most  of  woman's  work  in  the  church ; 
who  alludes  so  gratefully  to  the  "  faithful  women  who  labored 
with  me  in  the  gospel ; "  who  sent  messages  of  affection  to  ^'  Try- 
phena  and  Tryphosa,  who  labor  in  the  Lord,"  and  to  "  tlie  be- 
loved Persis,  which  labored  much  in  the  Lord."  Surely  if  the 
door  of  the  ministry  could  have  been  thrown  open  to  woman,  he 
who  set  such  store  by  her  labors  would  have  been  the  first  to  re- 
cognize her  right  and  to  avail  himself  of  her  services  in  this  ofiice. 
It  will  only  be  necessary  to  refer  to  two  passages  in  the  writings 
of  the  apostle.    We  quote  them  in  full : 
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"Let  your  women  keep  silence  in  the  churches:  for  it  is  not 
permitted  unto  them  to  speak :  but  they  are  commanded  to  be  un- 
der obedience,  as  also  saith  the  law.  And  if  they  will  learn  any- 
thing, let  them  ask  their  husbands  at  home :  for  it  is  a  shame  for 
women  to  speak  in  the  church."    (1  Cor.  xiv.  34,  35.) 

"  Let  the  woman  learn  in  silence  with  all  subjection.  But  I 
suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach,  nor  to  usurp  authority  over  the  man, 
but  to  he  in  silence.  For  Adam  was  first  formed,  then  Eve.  And 
Adam  was  not  deceived,  but  the  woman,  being  deceived,  was  in 
the  transgression.  Notwithstanding  she  sliall  be  saved  in  child- 
bearing,  if  they  continue  in  faith  and  charity  and  holiness  with 
sobriety."    (1  Tim.  ii.  11-15.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  eacli  of  these  cases  we  have  a  dis- 
tinct and  specific  enactment.  It  is  not  a  mere  passing  allusion,  or 
an  incidental  reference.  We  are  not  left  to  inferences  from  the 
apostle's  reasoning  upon  other  subjects.  He  lays  down  a  definite 
law.  He  utters  an  inspired  and  authoritative  command.  Women, 
he  says,  must  keep  silence  in  the  churches.  They  are  not  per- 
mitted to  speak.  It  is  a  shame  for  them  to  speak  in  the  church. 
He  does  not  suffer  a  woman  to  teach.  She  must  be  in  silence  in 
the  public  assembly.  She  must  learn  in  silence  with  all  subjec- 
tion. She  may  not  even  ask  publicly  for  information,  but  must 
wait  and  ask  her  husband  at  home.  If  it  is  a  violation  of  the  law 
of  sex-relation  which  God  has  ordained,  and  therefore  a  shameful 
thing,  for  a  woman  to  open  her  lips  in  public  religious  services, 
even  to  ask  a  question  for  her  own  information,  upon  what  possi- 
ble ground  can  one  advocate  her  right  to  preach  ? 

To  break  the  force  of  these  passages  two  difi'erent  lines  of  argu- 
ment have  been  pursued.  First,  it  has  been  maintained  that  the 
words  "speak"  and  "teach"  do  not  refer  to  public  preaching,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  construed  as  prohibiting  that  which  was  not 
in  the  apostle's  mind  when  he  wrote.  Thus  we  are  reminded  that 
the  word  in  the  original  translated  "speak"  in  the  passage  from 
Corinthians  is  not  either  of  the  two  words  generally  employed  to 
denote  the  public  preaching  of  the  gospel,  but  a  word  whose  lit- 
eral meaning  is  talking^  and  that  all  the  apostle  meant  was  to  pro- 
hibit the  Corinthian  women  from  interrupting  the  public  assem- 
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blies  with  light,  incoherent  or  frivolous  questions  and  remarks. 
Thus  Barclay,  in  his  celebrated  "  Apology  for  the  Quakers,"  says 
in  defense  of  the  right  of  women  to  preach, Neither  think  we 
that  of  Paul  (1  Cor.  xiv.  34),  to  reprove  the  inconsiderate  and 
talkative  women  among  the  Corinthians,  who  troubled  the  church 
of  Christ  with  their  unprofitable  questions,  anyway  repugnant  to 
this  doctrine."  One  or  two  considerations  will  show  how  ground- 
less this  explanation  is.  In  the  first  place,  the  word  XaXeir  is 
frequently  used  in  the  New  Testament  to  indicate  preaching  in  its 
most  public  and  solemn  forms.  It  is  translated  preach  in  numer- 
ous passages,  as  Mark  ii.  2;  Acts  viii.  25;  xi.  19;  xiv.  25;  xvi.  6, 
etc.  It  is  used  of  public  preaching  in  an  indefinite  number  of 
others,  as  "  It  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father 
that  speaketh  in  you."  (Matt.  x.  20.)  "  He  spake  many  things 
unto  them  in  parables."  (Matt.  xiii.  3.)  "Go  stand  and  speak 
in  the  temple."  (Acts  v.  20.)  "  While  Peter  yet  spake.'^  (Acts 
X.  44.)  "  We  speak  the  wisdom  of  ^God  in  a  mystery."  (1  Cor. 
ii.  7.)  "To  speak  the  mystery  of  Christ."  (Col.  iv.  3.)  "These 
things  speak  and  exhort."  (Tit.  ii.  15.)  "If  any  man  speak  let 
him  speak  as  the  oracles  of  God."  (1  Pet.  iv.  11.)  These  are 
only  specimens  taken  from  an  immense  number  of  similar  pas- 
sages. Let  any  man  take  the  context  in  this  epistle  and  with  his 
concordance  go  througli  the  list  of  references  under  the  word 
"speak,"  including  such  as  "speaking  in  the  Spirit,"  "speaking 
with  tongues,"  "speaking  mysteries,"  etc.,  and  he  will  see  how  far 
the  apostle  is  here  from  referring  to  inc^onsiderate  or  indecorous 
talking  in  the  pews.  But  further,  it  is  evident  that  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  apostle  proceeds  upon  the  principle,  not  that  the  thing 
forbidden  is  wrong  in  itself,  but  that  it  is  wrong  to  be  done  by  a 
woman.  If  we  should  concede  to  our  opponents  what  they  claim, 
but  what  is  not  very  gallant  towards  the  sex  whose  rights  they  are 
so  sedulously  guarding,  that  the  women  were  the  chief  or  even  the 
exclusive  offenders  in  this  supposed  disturbance  of  public  worship, 
this  would  not  account  for  the  apostle's  peculiar  language.  Under 
those  circumstances  he  might  be  expected  to  say  "  Let  your  women 
keep  silence  in  the  churches,"  but  why  should  he  add,  "for  it  is 
not  permitted  unto  them  to  speak  ?"   Notice  the  force  of  the  "  unto 
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them,"  which  clearly  limits  the  prohibition  to  women.  If  the 
apostle  had  been  speaking  of  indecorous  talking  or  disorderly  in- 
terruption of  public  discourse,  which  would  have  been  as  improper 
in  a  man  as  in  a  woman,  he  would  have  said  "let  your  women  keep 
silence  for  it  is  not  permitted  an}-  one  to  talk  in  church."  As  the 
language  now  stands  it  clearly  implies  that  it  is  only  women  who 
are  forbidden  to  talk ;  that  men,  as  far  as  the  apostle's  authority 
goes,  have  a  right  to  babble  as  much  as  they  please.  The  same 
thing  applies  to  the  clause,  "  It  is  a  shame  for  women  to  speak  in 
the  church."  Why  "  for  women,"  and  not "  for  any  one  ?"  Is  it  not 
evident  that  the  apostle  refers  to  something  which  it  is  right  for  a 
man  to  do,  but  which  is  wrong  for  a  woman — something  which  is 
wrong  from  sex-relation — and  therefore  not  inconsiderate  ques- 
tioning or  interruption  of  speakers,  which  would  be  as  wrong  for 
men  as  for  women,  but  that  which  is  implied  in  the  constant  use 
of  the  word  "speak,"  namely,  the  public  preaching  of  the  word, 
which  to  a  man  is  permitted  under  proper  circumstances,  but  to  a 
woman — never  ? 

The  advocates  of  this  theory  have  still  greater  difficulty  in 
bringing  their  minimizing  interpretation  to  bear  upon  the  passage 
in  Timothy,  "  I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach ;"  for,  leaving  out  of 
view  the  fact  that  the  words  "  teach  and  preach  "  are  associated 
all  through  the  New  Testament  as  the  representatives  of  the  two 
great  phases  of  the  public  ministry  of  the  word,  indoctrinating  in 
the  truth  and  urging  to  the  acceptance  of  salvation,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  examine  the  context  to  see  that  in  every  instance  in 
which  the  apostle  uses  the  word  in  his  Epistles  to  Timotliy  he  re- 
fers exclusively  to  the  ministry  of  the  word:  "  These  things  com- 
mand and  teach ;"  "  these  things  teach  and  exhort ;"  "  faithful 
men  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also."  This  is  evidently  the 
kind  of  teaching  to  which  the  apostle  refers  when  he  says,  "  I  suf- 
fer not  a  woman  to  teach."  As  far  as  his  inspired  authority  is 
law,  woman  is  by  her  sex  incapacitated  for  the  gospel  ministry. 

The  second  line  of  argument,  intended  to  break  the  force  of 
these  texts,  admits  that  the  apostle  had  reference  to  public  speak- 
ing or  preaching  of  women,  but  contends  that  the  prohibition  was 
local  and  temporary,  growing  out  of  a  due  respect  for  the  social 
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laws  and  customs  then  in  vogue,  which  made  it  disreputable  for  a 
woman  to  appear  in  any  way  conspicuous  in  public  assemblies,  but 
of  no  authority  now  when  these  social  customs,  and  the  scandal  to 
the  church  which  would  have  arisen  from  a  violation  of  them,  are 
alike  numbered  with  tlie  things  of  the  past.  We  are  told  that  the 
apostle's  words  had  reference  only  to  "the  present  necessity,"  and 
that  it  would  be  a  great  and  cruel  wrong  to  hold  our  noble  Chris- 
tian women  of  the  present  day  under  the  bondage  of  social  cus- 
toms that  with  paganism  have  happily  passed  away. 

But  there  is  not  a  line  in  all  that  the  apostle  has  written  to 
indicate  that  his  prohibitions  grew  out  of  deference  to  social 
customs  or  usages  of  society  that  were  local  and  temporary. 
On  the  contrary,  the  reasons  he  gives  for  forbidding  women  to 
speak  and  to  teach  are  of  universal  application,  and  as  binding 
upon  women  in  the  United  States  in  the  nineteenth  century  as 
they  were  upon  women  in  Corinth  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  In  both  the  passages  quoted  above  the  reasons  are 
grounded  in  the  original  and  divinely  constituted  relationship  be- 
tween the  sexes,  which  requires  that  the  woman  shall  always  main- 
tain towards  the  man  a  relation  of  subordination  incompatible  with 
her  assumption  of  the  role  of  a  public  preacher  or  expounder  of 
the  word.  In  the  first  passage  quoted,  the  apostle  merely^  alludes 
to  this  original  and  universal  law  of  sex-relationship,  when  he  says, 
"For  they  are  commanded  to  be  under  obedience,  as  also  saith  the 
law,''  meaning  by  "  the  law  "  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  In 
the  first  passage,  therefore,  the  apostle  enjoins  silence,  not  out  of 
deference  to  social  customs,  but  in  distinct  i^ecognition  of  a  subordi- 
nation enjoined  of  God  in  his  inspired  word.  In  the  second  pas- 
sage, the  apostle  enters  still  more  specifically  and  minutely  into  the 
reasons.  He  not  only  states  that  public  teaching  by  woman  is 
contrary  to  the  law  of  subordination  as  revealed  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament; but  he  goes  further,  and  gives  us  an  inspired  explanation 
of  the  grounds  of  that  subordination.  These  grounds  are  two: 
first,  "Adam  was  first  formed,  then  Eve,"  the  creation  of  the  woman 
after  the  man  and  avowedly  as  an  helpmeet  for  him,  showing  the 
order  of  subjection  and  the  sphere  of  subordination  in  which  her 
life-work  was  to  be  done;  second,  "Adam  was  not  deceived,  but 
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the  woman,  being  deceived,  was  in  the  transgression."  Here  the 
apostle  declares  that  to  the  original  law  of  subordination  spring- 
ing out  of  sex-relation  another  law  is  added  springing  out  of 
the  peculiar  relationship  of  woman  to  the  tirst  sin,  a  law  distinctly 
promulgated  to  her  in  the  hour  of  her  first  transgression  in  the 
words,  "Thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband,  and  he  shall  rule  over 
thee."  Upon  these  two  primordial  and  unchanging  laws  of  God's 
government  over  men  does  the  apostle  base  his  prohibition,  and 
not  upon  any  social  customs  or  questions  of  expediency  for  "the 
present  necessity."  The  first  law  is  the  law  of  the  original  crea- 
tion, and  is  binding  wherever  man  and  woman  exist.  The  second 
is  the  law  of  the  fall,  and  is  binding  ''far  as  the  curse  is  found." 
It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  escape  their  force.  Much  as  we  would 
enjoy  the  public  speaking  of  some  of  our  gifted  and  noble  women, 
we  have  no  discretion  in  the  matter.  The  assumption  by  woman 
of  the  ofiice  of  preaching  is  unnatural ;  it  is  unscriptural ;  it  is  sub- 
versive alike  of  true  social  order  and  true  ecclesiastical  regimen. 
In  the  light  of  God's  word,  which  should  be  the  end  of  all  contro- 
versy, it  cannot  be. 

But  we  will  be  asked,  no  doubt,  what  about  those  daugliters  of 
Philip,  "  which  did  prophesy  ?  "  (Acts  xxi.  9),  and  what  about  the 
prediction  of  Joel,  that  under  this  new  dispensation  the  "sons  and 
daughters  shall  prophesy  ? "  and  what  about  Paul's  reference,  ap- 
parently without  condemnation,  in  1  Cor.  xi.  5,  to  "a  woman 
praying  or  propliesying  ?  "  Are  not  these  instances  of  public  pro- 
phesying of  women  fatal  to  the  theory  that  woman  may  not 
preach  ?  Not  at  all.  It  is  certainly  very  strange  to  see  the  con- 
fusion in  many  minds  as  to  the  distinction  between  prophesying 
and  preaching.  To  contend  that  because  a  woman,  under  the  New 
Testament  dispensation,  may  prophesy,  tlierefore  she  may  preach, 
is  as  logical  as  to  contend  that  because  I  may  w^-ite  and  deliver 
with  authority  a  sermon,  therefore  I  may  write  an  inspired  epistle 
and  have  it  inserted  in  the  Canon.  The  gift  of  prophecy  was 
miraculous.  It  was,  like  the  power  of  speaking  in  unknown 
tongues,  the  gift  of  healing,  etc.,  a  supernatural  and  extraordinary 
endowment  of  God,  conferred  and  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
testing the  truth  of  Christianity.    It  was  not  intended  to  be  a  per- 
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manent  function  in  the  church.  Practically  it  ceased  with  the 
apostolic  age.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  preaching.  It  had  a 
different  object  and  a  distinct  organon  of  expression  in  the  church. 
The  apostle  allowed  these  inspired  women  to  utter  the  prophecy 
God  put  into  their  mouths,  as  we  would  do  to-day,  if  any  woman 
amongst  us  gave  evidence  of  supernatural  and  miraculous  inspira- 
tion. But  he  who  allowed  a  woman  to  prophesy  if  she  only  kept 
her  liead  properly  covered  never  in  a  single  instance  authorized 
her  or  even  suffered  her  to  preach. 

(2.)  In  deference  to  the  same  inspired  and  therefore  infallible 
authority  we  must  add,  woman  is  inhibited  from  holding  any 
office  or  administering  any  function  in  the  church  which  involves 
the  exercise  of  authority  over  men.  Here  comes  the  apostle's  ex- 
plicit and  inexorable  law,  "  I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  usurp  author- 
ity over  the  man."  This  is  the  principal,  though  not  the  sole 
ground,  of  her  exclusion  by  him  from  the  ministry.  The  minister 
is  a  spiritual  ruler.  The  office  is  one  of  authority.  For  a  woman 
to  enter  it  is  to  usurp  authority  over  the  man,  and  this  the  apostle 
does  not  suffer.  The  same  rule  applies,  of  course,  to  every  office 
which  involves  the  exei-cise  of  spiritual  rule  in  the  church  ;  and  it 
is  just  at  this  point  that  the  authority  of  Scripture  comes  into  con- 
flict with  the  ambitious  designs  and  wishes  of  the  modern  advo- 
cates of  woman's  rights.  In  her  address  before  the  last  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  president  of  this  national  organization, 
uses  the  following  words:  "By  what  righteous  principle  of  law 
or  logic  are  we  excluded  from  church  councils,  when  we  so  largely 
make  up  the  church's  membership  ?  Who  that  did  not  know  it 
beforehand  would  believe  that  good  men  actually  desire  to  keep 
us  out  ?  Antecedently  I  would  have  made  my  affidavit  that  no- 
thing could  have  pleased  them  so  much  as  to  have  had  us  come  in 
and  share  with  them  the  power  and  honor  as  we  do  the  burdens 

and  responsibilities  of  the  church  home  When  everything 

else  pertaining  to  the  great  Conference  gathered  here  in  May  last 
shall  be  forgotten,  the  fact  that  it  rejected  duly  chosen  women 
delegates,  just  because  they  were  women,  will  still  be  remembered 
and  recounted  as  an  injustice  fitted  to  make  angels  weep.  .  .  ,  ,  , 
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If  anybody  thinks  that  a  finality  was  reached  on  tliat  memorable 
day  of  our  defeat,  he  must  be  so  loftily  insulated  on  some  official 
non  conductor  that  the  swift  currents  of  tlie  people's  thought  and 

purpose  have  not  reached  him  with  their  electric  shock  

The  time  will  come,  however,  and  not  man}^  years  from  now, 
when,  if  representation  is  still  denied  us,  it  will  be  our  solemn 
duty  to  raise  once  more  the  cry,  '  Here  I  stand,  lean  do  no  other,' 
and  step  out  into  the  larger  liberty  of  a  religious  movement,  where 
majorities,  and  not  minorities,  determine  the  fitness  of  women  as 
delegates,  and  where  the  laying  on  of  hands  in  consecration,  as 
was  undoubtedly  done  in  the  early  church,  shall  be  decreed  on  a 
basis  of  gifts,  graces,  and  usefulness,  irrespective  of  sex." 

It  will  be  noted,  too,  that  the  issue  with  the  authority  of  the 
word  of  God  is  made  distinctly  and  squarely.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton,  in  an  article  in  the  lVo7na?i\'i  Tribune^  under  the 
title  "  The  Chief  Obstacle  in  the  Way  of  Woman  Suffrage,"  says, 
"  The  women  who  crowd  our  Christian  temples  are  sedulously  taught 
their  inferiority  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  their  subjection  to  man. 
Paul's  epistles  abound  with  lessons  of  her  obedience  to  man  as 
sovereign,  and  the  Old  Testament  represents  her  as  a  marplot  in 
creation,  an  after-thought,  the  origin  of  sin,  in  collusion  with  the 
devil,  cursed  of  God  in  her  maternity,  and  marriage  for  her  made 
a  slavery.  With  such  lessons  taught  in  the  Bible,  and  echoed  and 
reechoed  on  each  returning  Sabbath  day  in  every  pulpit  in  the 
land,  how  can  woman  escape  the  feeling  that  the  injustice  and  op- 
pression she  suffers  are  of  divine  ordination  ?  She  is  educated  to 
reverence  the  priests  and  bishops,  to  believe  in  the  plenary  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  and  as  both  alike  teach  her  subjection  and  in- 
feriority, it  is  not  easy  to  teach  her  terms  of  self-respect  and  equality." 

Let  the  Christian  women  of  our  land  ponder  these  words  of 
this  apostle  of  wom.an's  rights.  Let  them  hear  her  as  she  further 
says  in  the  same  article  from  which  we  have  quoted,  "  It  is  woman's 
position  in  the  church,  and  the  holy  books  accepted  as  authority, 
that  make  political  equality  so  difficult,"  and  they  will  see  that 
this  so-called  woman's  movement  that  is  now  agitating  the  land  is 
the  spawn  of  infidelity,  and  can  be  consistently  supported  only  by 
renouncing  the  authority  of  the  church  and  denying  the  inspira-. 
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tion  of  the  word  of  God.  From  this  unnatural  spectacle  of  woman's 
revolt  against  the  truth  that  has  made  her  free,  it  is  pleasant  to 
turn  again  to  the  gifted  Soutliern  woman  from  whom  we  have  al- 
ready quoted,  and  read,  Christ  loved  to  have  women  following 
him,  influencing,  persuading,  ministering.  This  was  in  harmony 
with  God's  original  decree  for  her.  Did  Christ  reverse  the  Father's 
action  ?  Did  he  commission  a  woman  as  one  of  tlie  twelve  ?  To 
what  ofiice  in  the  infant  church  did  he,  dying,  appoint  Mary,  his 
mother,  she  who  had  heen  thought  fit  to  bear,  to  rear  the  Saviour 
of  mankind  ?  Ah  !  he  consigned  her  to  the  loving  (^are  of  the  be- 
loved disciple,  that  she  miglit  have  a  man's  strong  arm  to  lean 
upon,  and  that  she  might  fit  John  to  become  the  great  apostle  of 
love.  So  we  need  not  fix  upon  Paul  alone  the  wisdom  that  fore- 
saw, and  the  voice  which  protested  against  woman  in  the  orlare  of 
public  life.  Kick  against  it  as  we  may,  the  fact  remains  firm  and 
invincible,  that  God  at  creation,  Christ  at  redemption,  and  St. 
Paul  as  the  exponent  of  the  new  religion,  each  iterated  and  em- 
phasized woman's  place  in  the  home,  in  public  life,  in  the  church." 

As  the  teaching  of  Scripture  upon  the  subject  of  woman's 
right  to  preach  and  rule  in  the  church  is  clear  and  explicit,  so  the 
practice  of  the  church  has  been  in  the  main  consistent  and  scrip- 
tural. Bingham  (Antiquities,  xiv.,  iv.,  5)  says,  "As  to  women,  what- 
ever gifts  they  could  pretend  to,  they  were  never  allowed  to  preach 
publicly  in  the  church,  either  by  the  apostle's  rules  or  those  of 
succeeding  ages."  And  whilst  there  are  individual  instances  in 
which,  through  the  corruptions  of  the  times,  women  were  intro- 
duced into  the  office  of  presbyter  and  even  of  bishop,  yet  in  almost 
every  case  the  act  was  performed  without  proper  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, and  was  condemned  by  the  universal  church. 

As  early  as  the  year  1832,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  this  country,  in  a  pastoral  letter  to  the  churches 
in  reference  to  dangers  to  be  avoided  in  revivals,  calls  attention  to 
a  tendency  then  just  beginning  to  appear,  and  uses  this  strong 
language  (Baird,  Digest,  p.  220),  "Meetings  of  pious  women  by 
themselves  for  conversation  and  prayer,  whenever  they  can  conve- 
niently be  held,  we  entirely  approve.  But  let  not  the  inspired 
prohibitions  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  as  found  in  his 
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Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and  to  Timoth}^  be  violated.  To 
teach  and  exhort,  or  to  lead  in  prayer  in  public  and  promiscuous 
assemblies,  is  clearly  forbidden  to  women  in  the  holy  oracles."  In 
the  year  1872,  a  distinguished  minister  of  Brooklyn  liaving  ad- 
mitted a  woman  to  his  pulpit,  the  matter  was  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn,  and  that  body,  with  only 
one  dissenting  voice,  condemned  the  action  of  the  pastor,  and 
adopted  an  overture  to  the  General  Assembly  North,  asking  that 
body  to  "  adopt  and  transmit  to  the  Presbyteries  for  their  appro- 
val such  rules  as  shall  forbid  the  licensing  and  ordaining  of  women 
to  the  gospel  ministry,  and  the  teaching  and  preaching  of  women 
in  our  pulpits  or  in  the  public  and  promiscuous  meetings  of  the 
clmrch  of  Christ."  To  this  overture  the  Assembly  made  answer 
(Moore's  Digest,  p.  353),  "That  there  is  no  need  for  a  change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  church  touching  this  question;  and  the 
memorialists  are  referred  to  the  deliverance  of  the  Assembly  of 
1832,  which  expresses  the  judgment  of  this  Assembly.'- 

It  is  highly  gratifying  to  lind  our  brethren  of  the  other  Assem- 
bly standing,  as  late  as  1872,  so  fairly  and  squarely  upon  that  most 
admirable  deliverance  of  1832;  but  our  enthusiasm  meets  with  a 
great  damper  when,  only  two  3'ears  later,  we  find  the  General  As- 
sembly of  1874,  (in  answer  to  an  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Kock  River,  asking  if  the  ruling  of  the  Assembly  applies  to  "the 
regular  weekly  prayer-meetings  of  the  church,")  answering  in 
these  words  (Moore,  p.  485),  "The  Assembly  expresses  no  opinion 
as  to  the  scriptural  view  of  woman's  right  to  speak  and  pray  in  the 
social  prayer-meeting,  but  commits  the  whole  subject  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  pastors  and  elders  of  the  churches."  Compare  this  with 
the  action  in  1832  in  reference  to  "leading  in  prayer  in  public  and 
promiscuous  assemblies,"  and  you  will  see  at  once  how  far  the  old 
ship  has  drifted  from  her  moorings  under  the  force  of  this  cur- 
rent for  woman's  riglits.  If  the  weekly  prayer-meeting  of  our 
churches  is  not  a  "public  and  promiscuous  assembly"  we  would 
like  to  know  what  is. 

In  our  own  church,  legislation  on  this  subject  has  been  very 
limited,  but  very  much  to  the  point.  By  a  singular  oversight  in 
the  revision  of  our  Book  of  Church  Order,  the  provision  contained 
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in  the  old  book  that  "  in  all  cases  the  persons  elected  [ruling  el- 
ders and  deacons]  must  be  male  members  in  full  communion  in  the 
church  in  which  they  are  to  exercise  their  office"  was  omitted. 
Thereupon  certain  critics  contended  that  there  was  nothing  in  our 
constitution  limiting  the  right  of  office  to  males,  and  that,  in  so  far 
as  our  organic  law  is  concerned,  a  woman  might  be  made  either 
an  elder  or  a  deacon.  This  led  in  1880  to  an  overture  to  the  As- 
sembly from  the  Presbytery  of  Roanoke  asking  the  restoration  of 
the  missing  clause.  But  the  Assembly  declined  to  take  steps  to 
insert  the  clause  on  the  ground  that  the  Book  is  sufficiently  ex- 
plicit, and  does  thus  limit  eligibility  to  males."  At  the  same  As- 
sembly an  overture  was  received  from  the  Synod  of  Texas,  asking, 
"Do  our  standards  forbid  the  introduction  of  women  to  our  pul- 
pits? and  if  not,  is  it  an  offence  according  to  the  definition  in  the 
Rules  of  Discipline,  Chap.  III.,  Art.  L,  for  a  minister  or  church 
session  to  permit  a  woman  to  preach  in  one  of  our  churches? "  To 
this  the  Assembly  returned  the  following  answer  (Alexander,  Di- 
gest, p.  31):  ''Inasmuch  as  the  public  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  a 
branch  of  the  ministerial  office,  to  the  authorization  of  which  ordi- 
nation or  licensure  is  essential,  and  inasmuch  as  inspired  Scripture, 
as  interpreted  by  our  standards,  nowhere  in  the  case  of  women 
sanctions  such  a  solemnity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  does  clearly  pro- 
hibit it,  this  Assembly  does  therefore  declare  the  assumption  of 
this  sacred  office  by  women  to  be  opposed  to  the  advancement  of 
true  piety  and  to  the  promotion  of  the  peace  of  the  church,  and 
this  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  introduction  of  women  into 
our  pulpits  for  the  purpose  of  publicly  expounding  God's  word  an 
irregularity  not  to  be  tolerated."  These  are  the  only  instances  we 
can  now  recall  in  which  our  church  has  been  called  upon  to  testify 
as  to  the  right  of  woman  to  administer  public  functions  in  the 
church,  and  in  each  case  her  testimony,  like  that  of  the  word  of 
God,  has  been  clear  and  unmistakable. 

III.  Having  considered  the  spheres  from  which  woman  is  ex- 
cluded, it  may  be  well  to  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  those  de- 
partments of  effort  which  are  open  to  her,  but  in  which  her  agency 
has  not  been  as  fully  recognized  or  as  thoroughly  and  systemati- 
cally developed  as  it  might  have  been.    Outside  of  the  ministry, 
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and  apart  from  all  functions  of  rule,  there  is  a  great  wide  field 
suited  to  woman's  characteristics  and  relation  to  the  church,  one 
in  which  her  Christian  faith  and  love  may  find  widest  scope  and 
most  beneficent  exercise.  There  are  meetings  of  her  own  sex  for 
prayer  and  conference  as  to  Christian  work.  There  is  Sabbath- 
school  work  and  Bible-class  work  at  home.  Mission-school  work 
and  Zenana  work  abroad.  There  are  Mission  Societies,  Dorcas  So- 
cieties, Sewing-schools,  Flower  Missions,  etc.,  besides  the  thousand 
forms  of  more  private  service  which  open  themselves  to  every 
Christian  woman  whose  aim  in  life,  like  that  of  her  Lord,  is  not 
to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister."  But  there  is  one  form  of 
service  to  which  woman  is  specially  adapted,  for  hej-  assignment  to 
which  we  have  both  apostolic  warrant  and  the  usage  of  the  early 
church,  and  yet  which,  as  a  regularly  organized  form  of  service,  is 
not  to  be  found  at  present  in  any  branch  of  the  Protestant  church. 
We  refer  to  the  setting  apart  and  employment  of  women,  under 
regular  authority  and  oversight  of  the  church,  as  deaconesses,  for 
service  amongst  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  afilicted,  and  those  who  are 
out  of  the  way.  At  present  there  is  not  a  Protestant  denomina- 
tion that  has  any  such  order  of  deaconesses  in  its  service.  There 
are  large  institutions  for  the  training  and  service  of  deaconesses  at 
Kilburn  and  Mildmay,  in  England  ;  at  Kaiserwerth,  in  Germany ; 
at  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  and  at  other  points,  but  they  are  the  out- 
growth of  voluntary  organizations,  and  are  not  contemplated  or 
provided  for  in  the  constitutions  of  the  churches  they  serve.  We 
have  in  this  country,  in  a  few  places,  sisterhoods  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  but  such  orders  constitute  no 
part  of  the  regular  machinery  of  the  church.  The  public  mind  is 
awakening  to  a  proper  sense  of  this  defect  in  our  organization. 
At  the  hist  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  a  plan 
was  adopted  for  the  introduction  of  an  order  of  deaconesses  in  that 
church,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  "  to  minister  to  the  poor,  visit  the 
sick,  pray  with  the  dying,  care  for  the  orphan,  seek  the  wander- 
ing, comfort  the  sorrowing,  save  the  sinning,  and,  relinquishing 
wholly  all  other  pursuits,  devote  themselves  in  a  general  way  to 
such  form  of  Christian  labor  as  may  be  suited  to  their  abilities." 
The  act  provides  that  candidates  for  the  ofiice  must  be  at  least 
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twenty-five  years  of  age,  must  have  spent  at  least  two  years  in 
continuous  service;  must  be  recommended  by  a  Quarterly  Con- 
ference and  approved  by  an  Annual  Conference,  when  a  certificate 
may  be  issued  to  them  entitling  them  to  recognition  as  deaconesses 
of  the  cliurcli. 

The  (hunherland  Presbyterian^  one  of  the  organs  of  the  denomi- 
nation whose  name  it  bears,  commenting  upon  this  action  of  the 
General  Conference,  says :  "  Our  Methodist  brethren  have  done  a 
wise  thing  in  providing  for  the  organization  of  such  of  its  devoted 
women  as  desire  to  consecrate  themselves  entirely  to  the  work  of 
ministering  to  the  needy  and  afflicted,  and.  winning  souls.  The 
constitution  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  adopted  in 
1883,  provides  that  'where  it  shall  appear  needful,  the  church  ses- 
sion may  appoint  godly  women  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  of  prison- 
ers, of  poor  widows  and  orphans,  and  in  general  for  the  relief  of 
distress.'  So  it  will  be  seen,"  continues  the  editor,  "that  in  this 
matter  our  (the  Cumberland  Presbyterian)  Church  is  several  years 
in  advance  of  the  Methodist." 

The  editor  of  The  Cutnherlatul  Presbyterian  ought  in  all  can- 
dor to  have  added  that  this  provision  of  the  constitution  of  his 
church  was  taken  verb'itivL  from  the  Book  of  Church  Order  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  South,  which,  several  years  in  advance  of  his 
own  church,  had  engrafted  upon  its  constitution  a  provision  for 
the  admission  of  woman  to  the  office  of  deaconess,  after  the  exam- 
ple of  the  apostolic  church.  It  seems  a  little  singular  that  our 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  so 
ultra-conservative,  should  be  in  the  lead  in  this  matter,  but  such 
appears,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  to  be  the  case. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  general  awakening  as  to  woman's 
work,  we  may  state  that,  at  the  last  General  Council  of  the  Presby- 
terian Alliance  in  London,  a  very  able  paper  on  this  subject  was 
presented  l)y  a  committee,  of  wliich  Rev.  Prof.  Charteris,  of  Edin- 
burgh, w^as  convener.  This  report,  which,  as  the  convener  said, 
expressed  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  committee,  recommends, 
(1),  "That  in  every  congregation  all  women  should  be  enrolled 
who  are  engaged  in  the  service  of  Christ  in  connection  wath  the 
church,  and  also  all  who  desire  to  be  taught  and  trained  to  serve 
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the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;"  (2),  "That  such  as  have  had  successful 
experience  in  work  should  be  enrolled  by  the  kirk-session  as 
those  to  whom  others  might  naturally  look  for  help.  This  enrol- 
ment would  include  experienced  Sabbath-school  teachers  and  visi- 
tors, nurses,  teachers  of  Bible  classes,  and  heads  of  temperance 
organizations,  workers  in  the  service  of  song,  makers  of  clothing 
for  the  poor,  those  who  bring  up  friendless  children,"  etc.;  (3), 
"  That  after  several  years  of  experience  or  training,  those  women- 
workers  who  are  willing  to  devote  their  lives  to  Christian  work  in 
connection  with  the  church  should  be  set  apart  and  enrolled  under 
the  sanction  of  the  courts  of  the  church  as  deaconesses.  They 
might  be  set  apart  by  the  presbytery  or  by  the  kirk-session;  the 
former  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  early  church ; 
the  latter  is  more  easy  in  operation,  especially  at  the  outset." 

The  report  from  which  we  have  made  these  brief  abstracts  is 
a  very  long  and  elaborate  one,  giving  a  historical  review  of  the  re- 
lations of  woman  to  the  work  of  the  church  from  the  beginning. 
The  influential  character  of  the  committee  that  framed  it,  the 
thorough  organization  of  woman's  work  which  it  contemplates,  and 
the  marked  favor  with  which  it  has  been  received,  indicate  the 
just  awakening  throughout  the  church  to  the  importance  of  wo- 
man's work,  and  to  the  wisdom  of  directing  into  right  channels  of 
thoroughly  organized  service,  energies  that,  if  not  wisely  and  ap- 
preciatively guided,  may  break  over  into  forms  of  service  that  are 
unscriptural  and  hurtful  to  the  purity  and  peace  of  the  church. 
It  only  remains  to  suggest  that  our  Soutliern  Presbyterian  Church, 
having  led  the  van  in  making  provision  in  its  constitution  for  or- 
ganizing woman's  work,  and  having  within  its  bosom  the  noblest 
type  of  Christian  womanhood  to  be  found  in  the  world,  may  well 
take  the  lead  in  this  matter  of  practical  organization,  and  give  us 
an  order  of  deaconesses  whose  ministrations  by  the  l^edside  of  the 
sick  and  the  suffering  shall  carry  with  them  all  the  fragrance  of 
sweet  Christian  charity,  without  the  superstitions  that  mar  the 
service  of  similar  orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

T.  D.  WiTHERSPOON. 
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II. 

It  remains  to  consider  with  a  still  closer  examination  the  grand 
question  that  was  propounded  at  the  very  outset,  Is  the  theory  of 
the  avowed  and  outright  optimist,  or  is  that  of  the  avowed  and 
outright  pessimist,  or  is  either  of  them,  as  to  the  future  of  society 
and  of  the  world,  tlie  true  one? 

Since  the  ancients^  the  most  conspicuous  advocate  of  dogmatic 
optimism  was  the  illustrious  and  many-sided  Leibnitz,  who  was 
opposed  in  his  own  day  by  Bayle  ;  and  the  most  redoubtable  an- 
tagonist of  that  system,  and  the  great  formulator  and  defender  of 
scientilic  pessimism,  w^as  Schopenliaur. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  disquisition  to  go  over  the  argu- 
ments which  liave  been  hitherto  employed  on  both  sides,  or  on 
either  side,  of  this  seemingly  interminable  controversy,  but  to 
make  use  of  such  considerations  as  suggest  themselves  and  to  ar- 
rive at  such  conclusions  as  are  judged  to  be  alone  warranted  by 
the  premisses.  The  contention  will  be  to  establish  one  of  the  an- 
tagonistic theories  (qualified  or  unqualified)  as  exclusively  the  true 
one.  This  will  of  itself,  and  on  the  obvious  principle  already  re- 
ferred to,  of  course  dispose  at  once  of  the  intermediate  or  com- 
pounding view.  A  most  important,  a  vitally  essential  factor  in 
the  determination  of  this  problem  has  in  the  previous  discussion 
been  intentionally  left  almost  wholly  out  of  sight.  That  factor 
must  now  be  mentioned,  and  must  presently  be  formally  brought 
in  and  carefully  considered.  That  factor  is  religion,  and  more 
particularly  Christianity,  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

If  there  were  no  such  thing  as  religion,  or  no  such  thing  as  true 
religion,  the  quest  for  the  right  answ^er  to  our  inquiry  would  still 
be  a  difficult,  perhaps,  absolutely  regarded,  a  hopeless  one;  but  the 
likehliood  would  undoubtedly  incline  decisively  in  one  or  other  di- 
rection— in  favor  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  contradictory 
schemes.    Although  there  were  no  such  thing  as  true  religion,  if 


'  The  popular  representatives  for  antiquity  of  optimism  and  pessimism  re- 
spectively are  Democritus  and  Heraclitus  (the  "weeping  philosopher"). 
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we  never  came  to  hiovn  the  fact  we  should  remain  in  puzzled 
doubt.  Even  could  we  be  made  to  know  that  all  religion  is  a  mere 
figment  of  the  brain,  chances  would  still  exist  in  favor  of  "a  good 
time  coming,"  of  a  stable  and  progressive  and  culminating  pros- 
perity in  the  approaching  avenir^  though  these  chances  would  have 
to  be  overwhelmingly  discounted  under  the  rigorous  operation  of 
the  doctrine  of  probabilities.  If  natural  and  supernatui-al  religion 
were  both  ascertained  to  be  false,  then  pessimism  would  unques- 
tionably commend  itself  as  on  the  whole  the  true  philosophy.  We 
ought  to  be  assiduous  in  the  endeavor  to  avoid  one-sided  and  par- 
tial views  on  this  subject.  The  child,  and  many  men  and  women, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  see  everything  couUur  dc  rose.  This  may 
be  due  not  more  to  original  and  acquired  disposition,  than  to  a 
special  habit  of  contemplating  one  class,  to  tlie  almost  total  exclu- 
sion of  the  opposite  class,  of  the  phenomena.  Whoever  thinks 
only  of  May  and  June,  will  of  course  be  oblivious  of  December ; 
and  vice  versa.  The  one  who  lives  wholly  amongst  the  soft  fair 
skies  and  shining  streams  and  umbrageous  reflexions  and  verdant 
meads,  and  primroses  and  daisies  and  morning-glories  and  roses, 
and  larks  and  cuckoos  and  thrushes  and  nightingales,  of  spring 
and  summer,  will  give  himself  no  concern  about  the  withered 
leaves  and  chill  winds  of  autumn,  or  the  snows  and  frosts  of  win- 
ter. And  so,  in  turn,  the  man  who  rivets  his  mind  upon  the  au- 
tumnal or  wintry  landscape,  will  have  no  eye  or  thought  for  the 
revolution  inaugurated  by  the  vernal  season.  Just  in  the  same 
way,  one  man  may  fix  his  attention  upon  the  benignant  aspect  of 
nature  and  of  the  cycle  of  events,  and  be  an  optimist;  another 
upon  the  forbidding  aspect  of  nature  and  of  the  cycle  of  events, 
and  be  a  pessimist.  No  theory  can  be  the  true  one  that  does  not 
allow  and  provide  for  all  aspects  of  tlie  fate  or  fortune — the  weal 
or  the  bale — of  this  ever  turning,  ever  beaming,  ever  cloud-flecked, 
surface-chequei-ed,  light-sifting,  shadow-darkened  world  in  which 
we  all    live  and  move  and  have  our  being." 

On  the  first  blush  the  theories  of  both  the  rival  schools  are 
alike  and  equally  superficial.  Each  of  them  appears  to  be  one- 
sided, and  consequently  to  be  wrong-sided.  The  optimist  dwells 
too  much  on  the  smooth  skies  and  seas,  on  tlie  years  of  health  and 
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plenty,  on  the  peaceful  incidents  and  epochs,  on  the  physical,  politi- 
cal, and  social  good  there  is  in  the  earth ;  and  forgets,  or  neglects, 
the  earthquake,  the  cyclones,  the  avalanches,  the  volcanic  erup- 
tions, the  fields  of  battle,  the  protracted  wars,  the  congenital  taints 
and  malformations,  the  suffering  of  infancy  and  of  old  age,  the  car- 
nivals of  disease,  of  accident,  of  death,  the  daily  multiplication  of 
widows  and  orphans,  the  ruthless  upheavals  of  dynasties,  the  petty 
crimes,  the  atrocious  invasions  of  the  moral  order.  The  pessimist, 
on  the  other  hand,  reverses  all  this. 

But  upon  a  thoughtful  and  impartial  deliberation  on  the  whole 
matter,  is  not  the  pessimist  (apart  from  the  instructions  of  religion), 
as  contrasted  with  the  optimist,  entirely  justified  in  his  conclusions, 
extreme  and  melancholy  as  they  seem  and  as  they  are  ?  If  the  ques- 
tion related  to  the  present  or  the  past,  the  scales  would  be  nicely 
balanced ;  but  as  the  question  relates  to  the  future,  and  as  the  out- 
look oi  the  future,  without  the  magnifying  lens  afforded  by  reli- 
gion, is  only  "dark,  dark,  irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse,"  what 
deduction  can  be  regarded  as  logical,  except  that  of  the  sad  but 
stringently  consistent  pessimist? 

Religion,  as  has  been  stated,  introduces  a  new  and  vitally  es- 
sential element  into  the  discussion ;  for  religion  professes  at  least 
to  be  able  in  its  grand  outlines  to  foresee  and  portray  tliat  future 
which  is  otherwise  hidden  from  mortal  scrutiny. 

But  the  religions  of  the  earth  may  be  classified  as  either  true 
or  false  ;  and  the  trouble  with  false  religions  is  precisely  this,  that 
they  have  no  foundation  in  fact  on  which  the  optimist  might  rear 
the  solid  palace  of  his  hopes.  All  false  religions  may  thus  be  im- 
mediately and  summarily  ruled  out  of  the  account  in  this  debate; 
and  the  same  may  be  declared  of  the  untrue  or  groundless  por- 
tions of  all  composite  or  borrowed  religions — religions  which  are 
made  up  of  elements  that  are  partly  true  and  partly  false. 

Again:  all  true  religion  must  be  considered  under  the  two-fold 
distribution  and  description  of  natural  and  revealed.  As  the  grand 
flaw  in  the  averments  of  false  religions  is  that  they  are,  where  dif- 
fering from  the  true,  without  basis  in  fact,  so  the  vice  in  the  in- 
timations of  natural  religion  is  that  they  are  intimations  only,  not 
averments;  or  if  averments,  that  they  are  too  often  averments 
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without  adequate,  because  without  satisfying,  evidence,  and  thus 
"leave  the  mind  bewildered  in  a  dubious  road." 

The  pessimist,  then,  may  well  maintain  that  in  the  cause  ce- 
lebre  in  which  the  optimist  stands  as  plaintiff  in  the  action,  the  only 
righteous  verdict,  in  a  case  where  only  false  or  dubious  witnesses 
have  been  cited  against  the  defendant  at  bar,  should  be  that  one 
so  familiar  to  the  jurists  and  courts  of  Scotland,  the  verdict  of 
"not  pkoven." 

The  indifferentism  of  the  ordinary  worldling,  refusing,  as  it 
does,  to  avail  itself  of  the  aids  of  religion,  or  even  to  take  into 
consideration  the  question  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  religion,  or  so 
much  as  recognize  the  momentous  nature  of  its  protestations,  is  in 
a  predicament  that  does  not  differ  substantially  from  that  of  the 
agnostic  or  of  the  atheist. 

!Now,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  in  the  light  of  the  exhibi- 
tion that  has  just  been  made  of  tlie  true  state  of  the  case,  that 
apart  from  the  clear  and  solid  teachings  of  revealed  religion  the 
pessimist  is  right  and  the  optimist  is  wrong.  The  acceptance  of 
natural  religion  would  preclude  the  adoption  of  dogmatic  pessi- 
mism in  its  complete,  which  is  its  extremest  form;  for  natural  re- 
ligion sheds  a  ray  or  two  of  hazy  liglit  upon  what  would  other- 
wise be  the  profound  abyss  of  darkness.  The  assertion  of  the  pes- 
simist might  and  should  still  be  made,  but  not  made  without  the 
qualification  due  to  the  known  possibility  of  error.  Pessimism 
would  still  be  the  only  tenable  theory  in  the  absence  of  all  real 
proofs  of  optimism.  For  your  irreligious  or  non-religious  world- 
ling, however,  no  less  than  for  your  outright  atheist  or  remorse- 
less naturalist,  there  is  no  logical  alternative  to  a  pessimism  at  once 
dogmatic,  unlimited,  unqualified,  and  final. 

Agnosticism  urges  in  its  own  behalf  that,  by  its  own  humble 
pretensions,  it  cannot  consistently  adopt  the  scheme  either  of  the 
optimist  or  of  the  pessimist.  It  is  but  fair  to  acknowledge  that 
this  is  strictly  true,  so  far  as  a  positive  and  unqualified  affirmation 
of  either  one  of  the  opposing  alternatives,  in  its  extremest  form, 
is  concerned.  Yet  where  the  scales  are  so  evenly  balanced,  the 
absolute  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  which  is  thus  implied  must 
of  itself  cause  the  weights  to  preponderate  in  favor  of  a  pessimism 
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which,  if  not  strictly  unrelieved  and  unconditional,  is  practically 
as  dark  as  Erebus,  and  as  devoid  of  hope  as  the  deepest  circles 
of  Dante's  Inferno.  For,  accordini>;  to  agnosticism  in  its  purest 
expression,  we  do  not,  and,  what  is  more,  we  cannot,  know  whether 
there  is  a  hereafter,  whether  there  is  a  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
whether  there  is  an  immortal  soul,  whether  there  is  a  continuously 
distinct  personality,  whether  there  is  a  future  recompense,  whether 
there  is  an  eternal  God,  or  even  so  much  as  a  compensatory  prin- 
ciple— like  the  Karma  of  the  Buddhist — that  in  the  long  run 
"makes  for  righteousness"  and  the  reward  of  virtue.  But  it 
must  l)e  borne  in  mind  that  the  actual  agnosticism  of  our  day 
is  utterly  untrue  to  its  own  definition.  Agreeably  to  the  defini- 
tion, agnosticism  ought  to  be  impartial  and  indifferent  in  its  atti- 
tude towards  any  and  all  religions,  not  excepting  Christianity  it- 
self. This  was  in  fact  the  avowed  attitude  towards  Christianity 
of  that  modified  Comteist,  that  materialistic  idealist,  that  most 
acute  of  contemporary  skeptics,  John  Stuart  Mill.  Per  contra^  the 
soi  disant  agnosticism  of  the  day  assails,  denies,  denounces,  and 
sometimes  reviles,  the  religion  of  the  Christ  and  the  claims  of  su- 
pernatural revelation  in  any  of  its  forms.  The  wl  disant  agnosti- 
cism of  the  day,  therefore,  in  its  relation  to  the  vexed  question  of 
optimism  or  pessimism,  differs  little  from  atheism,  and  not  at 
all  from  the  other  forms  of  ancient  and  modern  unbelief.  All  the 
several  streams  of  skeptical  infidelity  find  their  point  of  confluence 
and  their  logical  outlet  in  the  chimerical  and  monstrous  absurdity 
of  thoroughgoing  Pyrrhonism.  Pyrrhonism  has  a  coward  dread 
of  committing  itself  to  any  assertion,  but  with  ghastly  face  and 
trembling  hand  it  points,  with  no  easily  mistaken  insinuation, 
towards  the  universal  contradiction  of  the  niliilist.  Atheism  and 
agnosticism  liave  united  with  Pyrrhonism  in  spreading  the  bier  of 
religious  peace  and  comfort,  in  preparing  the  funeral  of  religious 
aspiration,  and  in  creating  the  apotheosis  of  mundane  wretched- 
ness and  despair.  Of  either  one  of  them  it  might  be  said  that, 
like  the  uplifted  arm  of  the  human  figure  in  the  cave  in  the  well- 
known  allegory  in  the  "Spectator"  (or  the  "Tatler"),  it  forever 
dashes  down  the  lamp,  and  dashes  out  the  light,  of  the  only  know- 
ledge and  hope  that  were  before  accessible  to  mortals. 
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Looking  at  the  matter  then  from  the  a  priori  point  of  view, 
and  apart  from  the  suggestions  of  revealed  religion,  ''in  the  stern 
conflict  of  reason  with  reason,"  of  which  the  English  critic  speaks/ 
it  is  evident  that  the  pessimist  has  much  the  best  of  the  argument. 
This  is,  as  we  understand  him,  the  main  drift  of  Mr.  Mallock's 
fascinating  volume.  If  modern  skepticism  be  well-grounded  in 
its  positions,  then  surely  life  is  not  worth  living.  In  this  his  cen- 
tral contention  Mr.  Mallock  is  unassailable.  In  the  negative, 
w^hich  is  the  principal  part  of  the  argument,  the  author  himself 
could  hardly  improve  upon  either  the  substance  or  the  form  of 
what  he  has  himself  written.  It  is  only  in  the  latest  pages  of  the 
book,  where,  instead  of  grounding  himself  immovably  on  the  bed- 
rock of  our  common  Christianity,  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  find  a 
treacherous  foundation  for  his  positive  structure  in  a  sublimated 
and  mystical  yet  superstitious  and  at  the  same  time  rationalistic 
Romanism,  that  he  fails. 

The  pessimism  which  underlies  so  much  of  the  worldliness  and 
permeates  so  much  of  the  speculation  and  literature  of  our  time  is, 
to  a  commanding  extent,  to  be  regarded  as  due  to  an  acceptance 
both  of  the  premisses  and  of  tlie  final  and  unavoidable  conclusion 
of  the  atheism,  the  agnosticism,  and  the  Pyrrhonism  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  and  live — so,  at  least,  the  skeptical  logic  runs — only 
to  doubt,  to  pine,  to  lament,  and  to  despair.  Pessimism  is  thus  seen 
to  be,  in  large  measure,  the  honest  and  inevitable  revolt  of  human 
reason,  in  the  lack  of  a  better  and  a  higher  faith,  against  the  de- 
ceitful promises  of  false  religion  and  no  religion. 

True,  the  a  j^osteriori  view  of  the  matter  presents  the  cause  of 
the  optimist  in  a  somewhat  more  favorable  aspect.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  but  on  calm  review  and  inspection  it  certainly 
appears  as  if  things  were  on  the  whole  growing  better,  instead 
of  on  the  whole  growing  worse.  When  the  tide  is  going  out  in- 
dividual waves  now  and  then  outstrip  their  gradually  receding 
fellows.  So,  when  the  tide  is  coming  in,  individual  waves  now 
and  then  fall  behind  their  gradually  advancing  fellows.  Those 
who  are  with  a  child  day  by  day  hardly  notice  the  evidences  of  its 
growth..    Indeed,  there  may  be  intervals  during  which  nutrition 


'  Macaulay,  in  one  of  his  most  splendid  paragraphs. 
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is  impeded  and  growth  retarded  or  set  back  ;  and  yet,  in  a  com- 
prehensive sense,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  all  the  time  that  was  a 
growing  child.  The  proper  course  is  not  to  consider  a  few  insu- 
lated facts  here  and  there,  but  to  consider  the  sum  total  of  the 
facts.  The  way  to  assure  one's  self  as  regards  the  child  is  not  to 
contemplate  it  when  it  is  in  specially  blooming  health,  nor  when 
it  is  the  victim  of  some  acute  or  chronic  malady,  but  to  observe  it 
after  a  lapse  of  months,  or,  better  still,  of  years.  To  vary  the 
supposition  slightly,  the  man  in  his  coffin  had  evidently  grown 
since  he  was  the  infant  in  his  cradle.  If  we  judge  the  world  in 
the  same  manner,  the  result,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  encouraging 
rather  than  depressing.  For  one  thing,  the  area  of  civilization 
has  greatly  increased,  and  is  daily  increasing.  For  another  thing, 
the  humanity  and  altruistic  feeling  of  the  world  have  been  greatly 
augmented. 

An  English  journal  recently — and  with  the  very  purpose  of 
making  this  point — contrasted  the  gladiatorial  shows  at  Rome, 
under  Caligula  or  Nero,  with  their  bloodless  but  otherwise  close 
imitations  in  the  Italian  Exhibition  at  Olympia  near  London  under 
Victoria  during  the  present  summer.  There  are  many  who  are 
sanguine  enough  to  look  forward  to  the  cessation  of  wars  as  a 
state  of  tilings  that  is  sure  to  be  realized  in  the  future.  We  do 
not  speak  of  those,  and  their  name  has  long  been  legion,  who  base 
their  expectations  on  the  dictates  of  holy  oracles  or  on  the  fore- 
casts of  inspired  prophecy.  We  refer  to  those  who,  proceeding 
exclusively  on  natural  principles,  argue  that  as  the  world,  under 
the  operation  of  its  own  internal  forces,  and  by  some  inscrutable 
process  of  evolution  and  natural  selection,  grows  wiser,  more 
economical  in  the  expenditure  of  its  resources,  more  fertile  in  the 
suggestion  of  happy  expedients,  and  in  the  discovery  of  milder 
and  consequently  of  more  rational  means  and  measures,  more 
tolerant  and  more  altruistically  sympathetic,  there  will  be  a  grad- 
ual disruption  of  the  armaments  of  nations,  and  a  gradual  aboli- 
tion of  the  arsenals  and  ultimately  of  the  schools  of  war.  It  has 
notwithstanding  always  been,  as  it  is  to-day,  the  firm  conviction 
of  the  Christian  theist,  that  so  long  as  the  constitution  of  human 
nature  remains  essentially  the  same  that  it  has  continued  to  be 
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during  all  the  centuries  of  recorded  history,  human  nature  unaided 
by  divine  grace  will  never  be  able  to  reclaim  itself,  the  kings 
and  potentates  of  the  earth  will  go  on  shedding  the  blood  of  in- 
nocence on  the  field  of  arms,  and  the  tears  of  unfortunate  affection 
will  not  cease  to  bedew  the  monuments  of  honored  but  hapless  valor. 
In  the  past  history  of  mankind  wisdom  has  never  within  the  same 
bosom,  whether  of  an  individual  or  nation,  proved  itself  a  constant 
match  for  wrath ;  and  why  should  it  prove  itself  such  in  the  future? 
The  passions  of  anger,  revenge  and  pride,  and  the  lust  of  ambi- 
tion, must  often,  on  the  ordinary  principles  of  human  nature,  ob- 
tain the  ascendant  over  sound  judgment  and  a  mere  calculating 
self-interest.  It  is  nevertheless  a  rather  curious  fact,  that  after 
all  the  a  priori  speculation  on  the  subject,  there  is  an  observable 
tendency  to  precisely  the  condition  of  things  in  relation  to  the 
world's  attitude  towards  peace  and  war  that  the  optimist  predicts 
will  one  day  be  fully  realized.  The  terror  of  the  new  death-deal- 
ing weapons,  the  study  of  political  economy,  the  balancing  of 
national  armaments  and  equipments  in  self-defence,  and  the  growth 
of  a  more  rational  and  humane  spirit,  have  given  arbitration  a 
place  of  commanding  superiority.  It  must,  however,  not  be  left  un- 
noticed that  this  result,  even  if  admitted,  could  not  fairly  be  at- 
tributable solely  to  natural  causes,  without  taking  into  view  the 
all-important  factor  of  religion,  especially  the  Christian  religion, 
to  which  as  one  potent,  if  not — as  is  the  opinion  of  a  countless  mul- 
titude— the  main,  or  even  the  exclusive  cause  to  which  the  pro- 
duction of  the  effects  in  question  should  be  ascribed.  But  take 
the  extreme  case.  Let  the  supernatural  l)e  allowed  no  hearing, 
and  let  nature  and  the  world  itself  have  all  credit  for  their  own 
partial  regeneration.  Furthermore,  let  it  be  conceded  that  the 
dream  of  Virgil  in  his  famous  eclogue,  and  that  of  Juvenal  in  his 
noble  satire,  are  to  be  fulfilled  as  though  they  had  been  veritable 
prophecy;  and  that  the  vague  impression  referred  to  by  Tacitus 
in  his  "History"  as  prevailing  extensively  in  the  times  of  Ves- 
pasian, of  something  like  a  return  of  the  golden  Saturnian  age  that 
had  originally  blessed  the  earth,  is  to  be  one  day  justified  by  the 
facts.  Let  all  this  concession  be  made,  and  what  does  it  all  amount 
to  upon  a  critical,  a  dispassionate,  a  profound  and  far-reaching  ex- 
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amination  ?  Even  though  the  cycles  of  the  future  were  to  be 
uniformly  cycles  of  liglit  and  not  of  darkness  for  eacli  succeeding 
generation  on  the  earth,  cui  bono  f  might  well  be  tlie  desponding 
exclamation  of  the  pessimist,  since  we  are  all  none  the  less  crea- 
tures of  the  dust,  a  procession  of  transitory  motes  in  the  sunbeam  ; 
since  there  is  no  hereafter  for  the  sensitive  and  conscious  person 
beyond  the  grave,  no  glorious  climax  after  death  in  the  form  of  a 
completing  and  compensatory  paradise  for  the  suffering  body  and 
the  immortal  soul,  for  the  individual  subject,  of  whatever  is  possi- 
ble in  the  experience  of  pleasure  or  pain,  of  happiness  or  misery, 
in  the  unknown  allotments  of  the  future. 

This  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  melancholy,  the  sadness, 
the  cynicism,  the  heartlessness — even  at  times  the  brutality,  which 
to  so  remarkable  an  extent  hangs  like  a  pall  over  the  boasted  light 
and  culture  of  the  nineteenth  century.  If  there  is  no  deeper  and 
more  reviving  draught  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  chalice  com- 
mended to  us  by  the  atheist  and  the  agnostic,  then  all  the  sources 
of  earthly  wellbeing  must  be  broken  cisterns.  If  the  withered 
branch  proffered  us  by  the  materialist  be  all  that  is  left  of  a  once 
burgeoning  world,  then  all  the  blue  has  gone  out  of  the  sky,  all  the 
green  from  off  the  globe,  and  all  the  bloom  and  all  the  perfume 
have  been  taken  from  existence.  The  current  materialism  has  not 
only  snapped — it  has  crushed  the  "  fading  flower"  of  life ;  its  love- 
liness is  departed  and  its  precious  odor  is  exhaled.  With  nothing 
to  guide  them  but  the  malicious  fox-flre  of  modern  speculative 
science  and  the  few  dim  rays  afforded  by  natural  religion  strug- 
gling obscurely  tlirough  the  heavy  atmosphere  that  conceals  the 
firmament  and  involves  in  miasmatic  gloom  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  surely  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  finer  spirits  should  bewail 
the  everlasting  orphanage  of  the  creation  and  the  unspeakable 
vanity  of  human  wishes.  It  is  this  which  imparts  to  almost  every 
line  of  the  Chopin-like  poetry  of  Clough  the  pensive  tone,  as  of  a 
landscape  in  India-ink,  of  a  softly-shaded  nocturne^  of  a  threnody 
on  the  fate  of  human  happiness,  or  the  solemn  tread  of  a  marcho 
fanehre.  It  is  this  which  induced  another  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  candid  minds  of  our  time,  who  died  in  the  morning  of  his  pre- 
cocious fame,  the  mathematician,  philosophic  critic,  and  literary 
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artist,  the  late  Professor  Clifford,  to  grieve  inconsolably  over  the 
loss  of  him  whom  he  strikingly  styles,  "  The  Great  Companion," 
and  to  yearn  with  inexpressible  but  hopeless  tenderness  and  sym- 
pathy after  one  of  the  unhistorical  and  impossible  "days  of  the 
Son  of  man."  ^  It  cannot  i)e  denied  that  this  is  an  exceedingly  un- 
usual and  peculiar,  as  well  as  cultivated  and  refined,  utterance  that 
has  been  given  to  one  of  the  chai-acteiistic  and  dominant — nay, 
leaving  Christianity  out  of  the  question,  to  the  most  characteristic 
and  most  dominant  spirit,  in  relation  to  the  highest  questions,  of 
our  time.  The  praises  of  the  century  that  is  now  rapidly  nearing 
its  termination  have  undoubtedly  been  widely  and  greatly  exag- 
gerated. It  does  not  admit  of  debate,  however,  that  it  has  been 
preeminent  among  all  the  centuries  for  two  things;  for  its  ob- 
jective and  pi-actical  tendency  and  achievements,  and  for  its  re- 
flective, introspective,  and  subjective  way  of  dealing  with  mental 
and  moral  as  well  as  even  witli  physical  laws  and  phenomena. 
That  such  a  century — where  not  too  strongly  influenced  by  the 
Christian  religion — the  last  century,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  yet 
extends  in  "  the  tide  of  time," — in  spite  of  a  powerful  bias  towards 
objective  optimism,  should  have  yielded,  and  in  circumstances  sur- 
prisingly favorable  to  a  right  decision,  to  an  opposite  bias  towards 
subjective  pessimism,  seems  to  us  a  fact  of  the  utmost  significance. 
It  looks  very  much  like  the  decision  of  human  reason  at  its  highest 
point  of  development  in  its  relation  to  such  matters,  acting  inde- 
pendently and  (as  by  a  sort  of  power  of  contrary  choice;  that  is, 
more  accurately,  without  compulsion  or  partiality,)  almost  as  in 
equilihrlo.  Whetlier  it  be  the  best  judgment  of  the  unenlightened, 
or  imperfectly  enlightened,  human  reason,  it  is  a  judgment  which 
under  the  same  conditions  is  amply  and  emphatically  aflirmed  by 
the  declarations  of  Holy  Writ. 

Apart  from  the  special  teachings  of  Christianity  regarding  the 
future,  optimism  finds,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  see,  little 
countenance  from  natural  religion,  and  no  countenance  whatever 
from  the  Word  of  God.  Several  of  the  Psalms,  in  part,  at  least, 
much  of  the  book  of  Job,  and  the  whole  of  the  Ecclesiastes,  are 
intensely  pessimistic.    There  have  been  two  orthodox  theories  of 
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the  difficult  book  of  Ecclesiastes.  One  of  them  is  that  the  book 
is  a  psychological  autobiography,  and  that  the  autlior,  with  won- 
derful dramatic  power,  reproduces  for  tlie  l)enetit  of  his  readers 
tlie  musings  and  conclusions  of  liis  past  life,  and  of  his  days  of  sin 
and  folly.  Tlie  other  theory  of  the  book  is,  that  it  is  ex  professo 
an  argument,  and  that  much  which  upon  the  tirst  theory  nnist  be 
regarded  as  bitter  irony  is  really  to  be  taken  in  solemn  earnest. 
Upon  either  of  these  theories  the  scope  of  the  book  is  to  teach  the 
awful  lesson  that  there  is  no  alternative  to  the  happy  optimism  of 
the  sincere  believer  but  the  unalleviated  pessimism  of  him  who 
has  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  happiness,  and  accepted  the  creed 
and  submitted  to  the  direction  of  despair.  On  the  one  hand,  ''the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,"  which  should  be  heard  and  heeded 
by  all,  is,  that  the  fear  of  Jahveh  is  tlie  secret  not  only  of  duty, 
but  also  of  wisdom  and  abiding  welfare.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fatal  dictum  is  established,  that  any  different  course  will  be  found 
to  issue  only  in  ruin  and  eternal  misery.  Yanitas  vanitatum — 
all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,'*  is  the  legend  that  is  written 
in  advance  above  the  approaches  of  every  avenue  that  can  be  tra- 
versed by  the  foot  of  any  child  of  Adam — a  legend  as  mournful 
and  horrifying  as  that  which  was  pointed  out  by  his  etherial  guide 
to  the  dreaming  poet  of  Firenze,  as  the  inscription  over  the  door 
of  hell — ''He  who  enters  here  leaves  hope  hehindP  What  place  is 
there  in  such  a  tragic  scheme  as  this  for  the  delusive  enticements 
of  fancy,  for  the  frivolities  of  a  doomed  society,  for  the  baits  of 
honor  and  ambition ;  in  brief,  for  the  sunny  optimism,"  as  it  is 
denominated  by  Canon  Liddon,  "of  Leibnitz?"  Well  might  the 
dejected  psalmist,  overwhelmed  with  this  view  of  the  subject,  ex- 
claim in  bitterness  of  spirit,  "  O  God,  why  hast  thoulmade  all  men 
in  vain !  "  This  melancholy  outcry  has  been  made  the  text  of  two 
remarkable  sermons,  one  by  John  Howe,  and  the  other  by  Robert 
Hall.  Howe's  discourse  had  the  priority  in  time,  gave  Hall  his 
model,  and  therefore  possesses  the  higher  claim  to  originality.  It 
should  also  have  the  praise  of  superior  massiveness  and  grandeur, 
but  Hall's  should  probably  be  preferred  for  compactness,  elegance, 
and  instantaneous  impression.  Both  bring  out  tiie  psalmist's 
meaning  with  a  lucidity  and  cogency  that  cannot  be  gainsaid,  and 
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a  fulness  of  illustration  tliat  leaves  no  room  for  additional  com- 
ment. 

The  most  friglitful  picture  that  has  perhaps  ever  been  drawn 
of  the  present  condition  and  future  prospect  of  the  world  on  the 
modern  agnostic  and  atheistic  hypotheses  is  in  the  latest  and 
most  objectionable  work  of  Strauss,  Der  alte  und  der  neue 
Glauhe :  ei?)  Bekenntnip^'' — "  The  Old  and  the  New  Faith  : 
A  Confession  (or  Creed)."  According  to  this  powerful  writer, 
the  world  is  a  sort  of  tiery  Moloch  between  whose  all-em- 
bracing arms  the  children  of  the  human  race  are  thrown  to  be  de- 
stroyed. He  also  compares  the  world  w^e  live  in  to  an  enormous 
mass  of  machinery,  with  bands  and  axles  and  horizontal  and  per- 
pendicular rods,  and  colossal  wheels,  and  remorseless,  jagged 
teeth,  grinding  and  tearing  and  smashing  everything  to  pieces 
that  has  life  and  yearnings  and  aspirations  and  that  is  beautified 
and  warmed  with  hope.  Strauss,  who  began  his  career  as  a  pan- 
theistic ^6'ewc/(^-opti  mist,  wound  it  up  as  an  avowed  materialistic  and 
atheistic  pessimist. 

A  wholly  different  but  harmonious  expression  had  many  years 
before  been  given  to  the  same  idea  by  the  well-nigh  prescient  ge- 
nius of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  It  is  in  one  of  his  strangest,  his  most 
thrilling  poems  that,  like  Shakspere,  he  conceives  of  life  on  the 
earth  as  a  tragedy  on  the  boards,  "  a  play  of  hopes  and  fears." 
Tlie  theme  of  the  drama  is  the  inevitable  triumph  of  death. 
Agreeably  to  Poe's  fine  thouglit,  this  tragedy  is  acted  in  the 
presence  of  a  body  of  angelic  spectators  covered  with  veils  and 
drowned  in  tears,"  by  mimes  in  the  form  of  God  on  high," 
who  "  mutter  and  mumble  low"  and  shift  the  scenes  "  at  bidding 
of  vast  formless  things,"  and  whose  own  life's  blood  slakes  the 
thirst  of  a  hideous  but  victorious  creeping  thing.  The  music  that 
is  silently  going  on  all  the  time  is  "  the  music  of  the  splieres." 
The  last  stanza  is  terrific,  where  the  lights  are  said  to  be  "  out — 
out  all,"  and  "  the  curtain,  a  funeral  pall,"  is  described  as  coming 
down  "  with  the  shock  of  a  storm."  The  finale  is  in  full  keeping 
with  what  had  preceded  it — 

' '  And  the  angels,  all  pallid  and  wan, 
Uprising — unveiling,  affirm 
That  the  play  is  the  tragedy,  Man, 
And  the  hero  the  Conquerok  Worm.  " 
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And  now  the  argument  must  be  summed  up  and  the  verdict 
rendered.  Attention  has  been  directed  to  what  was  at  first  sight 
a  seeming  contradiction  between  the  a  priori  and  the  a  posteriori 
considerations,  the  first,  when  wholly  severed  from  inspired  teach- 
ings, clearly  favoring  pessimism,  while  tlie  second  apparently 
leaned  towards  optimism.  It  was  seen  that  this  appearance  of 
conflict  between  the  two  classes  of  evidence  is  removed  on  a 
deeper  investigation ;  for  the  a  posteriori  proof  does  pot  assure  tlie 
stability  of  the  progress,  and  the  a  posteriori  argument  does  not 
point  to  uninterrupted  progress  in  the  case  of  the  individual.  All 
that  remains  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  antagonism  l)etween 
the  two  classes  of  evidence  is  the  undoubted  fact,  that  in  so  far  as 
the  complexion  of  the  future  can  be  guessed  from  the  complexion 
of  the  past  and  the  present,  and  in  so  far  as  the  cc  j^osteriori  con- 
siderations can  be  relied  upon  at  all,  the  improvement  of  the  race 
as  a  whole,  and  of  its  environment  in  the  world,  is  pointed  to  with 
some  steadiness  as  the  most  likely  of  two  opposite  events.  So  far 
as  this  particular  argument  goes  the  fate  of  individual  mortals  is 
still  as  bad  as  ever.  Now  it  certainly  must  be  admitted  to  be 
somewhat  of  an  anomaly  that  the  race  should  advance,  and  the  in- 
dividuals composing  that  race  should  retrograde. 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  and  most  important  stage  in  the  dis- 
cussion. An  announcement  is  presently  to  be  made  which,  if  it 
can  be  substantiated,  removes  this  anomaly,  as  well  as  any  sus- 
picion of  conflict  between  the  different  sorts  of  evidence,  and  at 
the  same  time  solves  the  main  problem  under  review.  Before  we 
take  up  this  new  position,  in  order  to  have  the  whole  case  before 
us,  it  is  desirable  to  notice  in  a  passing  way  the  only  remaining 
ground  that  is  imaginable  on  which  optimism,  apart  from  Chris- 
tian theism,  might  be  justified.  It  is  a  view  of  the  matter  which 
underlies  all  the  exhibitions  of  ancient  or  modern  pantheism,  is 
articulately  formulated  by  the  higlier  philosopliic  Buddhism,  and 
has  been  revived  by  Comte  and  certain  of  the  positivists  and  ag- 
nostics. The  notion  at  the  bottom  of  this  view  is  that  altruism, 
itself  the  growth  of  the  ages,  at  the  ideal  point  of  its  nobility  and 
elevation  is  absolutely  disinterested.  An  altruism  like  this  alone 
knows  how  to  be  virtuous  in  the  highest  sense;  i.  e.^  with  no  re- 
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ference  to  a  God,  whose  nature,  whose  very  being  it  may  be  is 
unknown,  and  with  no  prospect  of  future  recompense. 

Several  things  might  be  said  in  rejoinder.  The  exalted  benev- 
olence that  shines  so  resplendent  in  this,  the  subtlest  of  all  the 
forms  of  refined  and  thoughtful  optimism,  is  itself  but  a  reflex  of 
biblical  theism,  and  never  was  completely  evolved  and  stated  be- 
fore the  general  promulgation  of  the  Christian  religion.  Another 
thing,  and  one  that  must  strike  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  is 
that  it  is  perfectly  chimerical,  being  wholly  unsuited  to  the  con- 
dition of  fallen  beings.  Whether  it  is  adapted  to  a  state  of  un- 
f alien  excellence  we  do  not  care  to  discuss.  Whether  even  the 
holy  angels  are  in  any  degree  actuated  by  a  principle  of  legitimate 
self-love  we  shall  not  argue.  Certainly,  as  man  is  at  present  con- 
stituted, he  can  only  be  restrained  from  crime,  if  restrained  then, 
by  tlie  sense  of  divine  obligation,  by  the  apprehension  of  future 
punisliment,  or  by  the  expectation  of  future  reward.  The  old 
Tractarian  pretension,  ''No  church  without  a  bishop,  no  state 
without  a  king,"  lias  been  in  certain  quarters  opposed  and  ridi- 
culed. A  far  wider  homage  has  been  done  to  the  truth,  that  tliere 
may  be  the  parody  of  religion,  as  in  thu  case  of  the  theophilan- 
thropists  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  of  the  humanity-worship 
of  Auguste  Comte  and  his  most  faithful  disciples,  but  no  religion 
in  the  proper  sense  without  a  God.  Yet  the  theophilanthropists 
worshipped  a  woman  as  the  goddess  of  reason,  and  Hegel  and 
Comte,  like  Herod  and  Pilate,  join  hands  in  the  deification  of 
man. 

The  sincerity  of  excessive  protestations  of  devotion  and  loyalty 
has  alwaj^s  been  looked  upon  with  distrust.  Who  of  them  all  so 
obsequious  to  Othello  as  lago  ?  It  was  once  said  by  an  eminent 
personage  of  a  contemporary  who  whs  an  over-zealous  monarch- 
ist, that  he  was  pins  royalhte  que  le  vol.  We  believe  that  it  was 
General  Benjamin  Butler  who  voted  fifty  (or  was  it  a  hundred  ?) 
times  in  the  Democratic  convention  for  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis. 
Herod  may  be  out-Heroded.  We  have,  we  confess,  no  patience 
whatever  with  a  theory  of  liberty,  or  a  theory  of  temperance,  or  a 
theory  of  altruism,  that  goes  beyond  the  mark  so  carefully  and  so 
plainly  drawn  in  the  Word  of  God. 
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But,  as  the  discerning  reader  has  ah-eady  anticipated,  the  altru- 
istic optimist  relies  upon  the  a  posteriori  argument  for  liis  predic- 
tion of  ever-brightening  cycles  of  prosperity  in  the  coming  genera- 
tions of  the  human  family  ;  and  this  lias  l)een  shown  to  be  an  utter 
perversion  of  the  tenor  and  force  of  that  argument. 

We  are  now,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  in  a  situation  where  it  is  no 
longer  advisable  to  prolong  the  main  contention  or  to  defer  the 
final  enunciation  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made,  which 
is  to  decide  the  grand  issue.  A  surprising  anomaly  was  signalized 
in  the  circumstance  that,  as  the  facts  appear  to  stand,  the  race  is 
making  regular  progress,  whilst  the  individuals  are  in  the  present, 
just  as  in  the  past,  uniformly  perishing.  This  anomaly  disap- 
pears on  the  assumption,  which  is  an  undoubted  certainty,  that  the 
bettered  condition  of  the  world  is  due  to  Christianity,  which  equally 
and  notoriously  undertakes  to  provide  a  lasting  remedy  in  the  case 
of  individuals  for  the  ravages  of  death  and  a  panacea  for  every 
other  evil.  The  consideration  of  the  influence  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion upon  human  society  has  so  far  not  been  allowed  to  have  a 
place  in  this  debate ;  and  yet  the  fact  that  that  influence  has  been 
felt  and  been  extraordinary  is  conspicuous  and  admitted. 

But  the  primary  teaching  of  the  materialistic  and  skeptical 
philosophy  itself  is  that  the  existing  state  of  any  organism,  or  col- 
lection of  organisms,  is  the  joint  product  of  its  own  internal  forces 
and  of  the  whole  environment  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 
Now  that  for  nearly  nineteen  centuries  the  world  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  mysterious  influence  of  Christianity,  and  that  that  in- 
fluence has  been  no  less  mighty  than  extensive,  is  questioned  by  no 
one.  But  it  cannot  be  controverted  that,  a  priori^  that  influence 
was  entirely  favorable  to  a  progressive  and  ultimately  a  complete 
improvement  of  society  ;  whereas,  upon  purely  naturalistic  prin- 
ciples, the  result,  on  the  a  priori  view,  confessedly  pointed  the  other 
way.  The  law  of  nature,  according  to  our  adversary,  is  unambig- 
uously pessimistic.  The  law  of  grace,  it  must  be  owned  by  all  who 
are  fair-minded,  is  unambiguously  optimistic.  Y^^fact  is,  so  far  as 
the  a  posteriori  argument  can  carry  us,  that  the  state  of  the  world 
to-day,  as  compared  with  the  state  of  tlie  world  in  former  times,  is 
one  that  is  immediately  and  perfectly  accounted  for  by  referring 
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it  to  the  Christian  law  of  amelioration,  but  is  utterly  anomalous 
and  perplexing,  if  we  refer  it  to  the  natural  law  of  deterioration. 
This  is  a  convincing  proof  that  the  diminution  of  evils  and  the 
augmentation  of  good  within  the  record  of  human  history  is  due 
more  to  supernatural  than  to  natural  causes,  and,  in  its  most  im- 
portant features,  is  to  be  attributed  wholly  to  the  powerful,  direct 
and  indirect,  influence  upon  mankind  of  the  blessed  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Agreeably  to  the  theory  advocated  in  the  present 
essay,  all  difficulties  are  thus  satisfactorily  explained.  Under  the 
scheme  of  Christianity  alone  every  semblance  even  of  contradic- 
tion at  any  point  between  the  a  priori  and  a  posteriori  arguments 
is  obliterated,  and  all  discordant  appearances  are  brought  into  a 
state  of  harmonious  reconciliation.  The  Christian  programme 
comprehends  not  only  the  rectification  of  social  wrongs  and  the  ele- 
vation of  the  human  species,  ljut  also  the  eternal  well-being  of  the 
individual. 

The  upshot  of  it  all  is,  that  a  purely  naturalistic  theory  as  to 
the  destiny  of  the  world  and  of  mankind,  logically  regarded,  should 
be  the  lowest  form  of  pessimism;  whereas  a  theory  taking  note 
of  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  consequently  including  a  reference 
to  the  data  and  forces  of  supernatural  Christianity,  logically  re- 
garded, should  be  the  highest  form  of  optimism.  It  has  been 
justly  remarked  by  a  sagacious  thinker,  that  of  a  plurality  (or 
duality)  of  proposed  solutions  of  a  given  problem,  that  is  the  true 
one  which  vindicates  itself  by  actually  solving  the  problem.  This 
unrivalled  achievement  in  the  present  instance  philosophic  Chris- 
tian theism  has  manifestly  accomplished. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  this,  which  is  the  true  scheme 
of  Christian  optimism,  is  radically  antagonistic^  to  the  scheme  of  the 
Manichean  and  the  Pelagian  errorists,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
universalist  and  restorationist  errorists,  on  the  other.  The  theory 
of  the  "impreventability  of  sin,"  as  it  has  been  styled,  and  of  its 
fatal  consequences,  has  been  held  in  common  alike  l)y  dualists  and 
unitarians,  by  acknowledged  advocates  of  the  trinity  (as  Bush- 
nell  and  Young),  as  well  as  by  Socinians.  Pantheism  virtually 
denies  sin  altogether,  by  regarding  it  as  a  necessary  incident  of 
growth.    Bushnell  adopts  the  same  view,  and  comDares  sin  to  a 
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"suspension"  in  music.  The  old  gnostic  and  Manichean  view 
(which  seems  to  have  been  anticipated  by  Aristotle)  was  that  the 
Almighty  was  absolutely  barred  from  interference  by  a  remorse- 
less and  eternal  necessity.  The  Pelagian  view  was  that  he  was  rela- 
tively barred  from  interference,  because  interference  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  conditions  of  a  moral  system.  All  these 
views  are  optimistic  in  the  sense  that  everything  lias  been,  and  is 
now,  going  on  as  well  as  it  could  do. 

Universalism  passes  to  the  opposite  extreme.  Instead  of  de- 
nying the  possibility,  universalism  and  the  kindred  heresies  affirm 
the  certainty  of  such  a  condition  of  ultimate  perfection  that  sin 
and  evil  will  be  utterly  banished  from  the  universe.  The  Scrip- 
tures teach  the  contrary;  and,  furthermore,  that  such  a  senti- 
mental denouement^  in  the  face  of  impenitent  rebellion  on  the 
part  of  angels  and  men,  could  not  take  place  except  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  divine  honor,  and  upon  the  overthrow  of  the  system  of 
righteousness  and  moral  order.  Christianity  notwithstanding  has 
provided  for  the  salvation  of  all  men  who  will  accept  its  simple 
and  reasonable  terms. 

We  sum  up,  then,  that  if  we  leave  Revelation  and  the  Chris- 
tian religion  out  of  the  reckoning,  the  only  tenable  theory  is  that 
of  the  pessimist ;  but  that  if — as  we  must — we  take  them  into  the 
account,  then  the  only  tenable  theory  is  that  of  the  optimist.  It 
thus  turns  out  that,  in  the  ultimate  determination,  if  we  apply  the 
principles  of  the  skeptical  speculative  science  itself,  optimism 
takes  the  palm.  It  has,  however,  just  been  shown  that  this  is  not 
the  counterfeit  and  deceitful  optimism  of  a  spurious  religion  or  a 
bastard  philosoph}',  but  that  securely  guarded  system  which  looks 
for  its  sanctions  alike  to  the  events  of  human  history  and  to  the 
oracles  of  God. 

Natural,  as  assisted  by  revealed,  religion,  or,  to  speak  more  ac- 
curately, the  revelation  of  nature  as  assisted  by  the  revelation  that 
is  supernatural,  now  assumes  an  importance  which  natural  religion, 
or  the  revelation  of  nature,  pure  and  simple,  did  not  possess.  The 
volume  of  natural  religion  was  a  faint  palimpsest,  and  much  of 
the  original  writing  could  not  be  deciphered  without  the  glass  of  a 
superior  revelation,  or  as  characters  in  sympathetic  ink  require  the 
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heat  of  the  fire  to  bring  them  out.  The  testimony  of  the  two 
witnesses,  the  revelation  that  is  natural  and  the  revelation  that  is 
supernatural,  is,  when  combined,  discovered  to  be  consentaneous. 
Bisliop  Butler,  for  instance,  in  his  ''Analogy,"  has  made  it  clear 
that  the  course  of  virtue  on  the  earth,  after  ample  allowance  has 
been  made  for  the  many  exceptions,  is  in  general  also  the  course 
of  individual  as  well  as  of  public  well-being  and  happiness. 

If  it  should  be  demanded  why  it  is  that  the  almighty  and 
omiscient  Creator,  in  the  exercise  of  his  omnipotence  and  un- 
fathomal)le  wisdom,  did  not  forestall  the  necessity  of  an  atone- 
ment for  sin,  and  ensure  the  realization  of  an  absolutely  ideal  op- 
timism, by  preventing  the  introduction  of  sin  itself  into  the  world, 
we  have  little  to  reply.  This  is  the  problem  that  is  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  theological  problems,  and  is  still  the  opprobrium  of  all 
attempted  theodicies.  Bishop  Butler  has,  however,  triumphantly 
evinced  that  it  is  a  problem  that  is  not  peculiar  to  natural  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  supernatural  religion,  but  is  common  to  the 
two.  In  considering  the  question  of  optimism  or  pessimism,  we 
are  sui  ely  called  upon  to  deal  with  facts  as  they  are,  and  not  with  an 
imaginary  state  of  things  without  even  the  shadow  of  basis  in  re- 
ality. But  the  two  unimpeachable  witnesses,  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  unite  in  attesting  the  facts  of  sin  and  of  obdurate  im- 
penitency,  and  in  pointing  towards  a  future  and  eternal  retribu- 
tion. That  the  Divine  Being  acted  rationally  and  wisely  in  allow- 
ing the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  universe,  we  infer  from  the  fact 
that  he  is  God.  What  his  reasons  were  it  is  vain  for  man  to  con- 
jecture. 

It  may  be  contended  that  the  a  posteriori  argument  as  em- 
ployed in  tliis  essay  is  made  to  prove  too  much.  If  Christianity 
had  been  the  great  operative  factor  in  human  improvement,  it  may 
be  urged  that  the  improvement  must  have  been  greater,  must  in- 
deed have  been  complete.  Professor  Drummond  has  lately  taken 
up  this  point  in  a  brilliant  address,  of  which  we  have  only  seen  a 
brief  notice.  The  title-theme  of  this  address  is  "  The  Programme 
of  Christianity  and  the  eloquent  apologist  accounts  for  the  ad- 
mitted shortcomings  of  the  church  on  the  ground  that  Christians 
have  not  lived  up  to  their  own  ideal.    But  does  not  the  Christian 
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theory  stand  pledged  to  the  assurance  that  Christian  men  and 
women  shall  live  up  to  their  ideal  ?  Yes,  in  the  heavenly  condi- 
tion of  the  church.  All  that  is  certainly  promised  as  to  take  place 
before  the  day  of  judgment  is  the  overtlirow  of  the  preponderance 
of  ungodliness  and  evil  in  the  world,  and  the  general  conversion 
of  the  world,  and  a  wonderful  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
the  church.  The  signs  of  such  a  consummation — so  amply  pre- 
dicted and  so  "devoutly  to  be  wished" — are  already  appearing  in 
the  most  unlikely  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  beginning  to  flame 
upon  the  clouded  heavens  like  the  victorious  labarum  of  Constan- 
tine.  The  event  is  becoming  more  and  more  correspondent  with 
the  inspired  anticipation.  By  far  the  grandest  triumphs  of  the 
cross  are  yet  future.  Glorious  things  are  spoken  of  Zion.  "All 
the  promises  do  travail  with  a  glorious  day  of  grace."  The 
"awful  rose  of  dawn,"  the  poet  speaks  of,  already  begins  to  dap- 
ple the  forefront  of  the  coming  era.  The  phenomenal  success  of 
modern  missions  within  the  last  hundred  years,  which  has  just 
been  celebrated  at  the  great  International  Centenary  in  London, 
is  but  the  first  dropping  of  the  mighty  showers  that  are  one  day 
to  descend  upon  the  earth.  Seers  and  apostles  agree  in  looking 
forward  to  the  euthanasia  of  the  present  state  of  the  globe  itself, 
and  a  renovated  earth  and  sky. 

The  benefits  of  this  optimistic  jubilee  will  not  accrue  to  all. 
Pessimism  at  its  worst  will  still  be  realized  in  the  doom  of  the  un- 
pardoned enemies  of  Jesus.  But  there  will  be  a  mighty  difference. 
Optimism,  with  its  centre  in  heaven,  will  radiate  its  unspeakable 
blessings  throughout  the  universe  ;  whereas  pessimism,  with  all  its 
dark  and  discomfited  legions,  will  be  confined  to  a  hopeless,  because 
an  inflexible  and  an  eternal  Uehenna.  Leibnitz — with  whom  we 
have  always  sympathized — is  at  last  sustained  in  his  principal  con- 
tention, though  not  by  his  own  argument  or  in  his  own  sense.  The 
watchman  of  the  celestial  guard  shall  one  day  be  able  to  cry,  "  The 
followers  of  Immanuel  have  been  redeemed,  the  opposition  to  Je- 
hovah has  been  subdued,  and  all  is  well!" 

H.  C.  Alexander. 


III.  APPLICATION  OF  THE  METAPHYSICAL  CAUSES 
TO  SAYING  FAITH. 

In  the  Christian  system  faith  occupies  a  position  of  conspicu- 
ous and  fundamental  importance,  as  is  evinced  by  the  multiplied 
statements  concerning  it  which  are  to  be  found  throughout  the 
entire  Scriptures.  Its  chief  office,  as  exhibited  in  the  Bible,  may 
be  concisely  described  as  that  of  a  spiritual  connective^  by  which 
the  soul  is  brought  into  union  with  Christ,  and  made  a  partaker  of 
the  benefits  of  liis  atonement — an  indispensable  sine  qua  non^  upon 
which  God  has  been  pleased  to  suspend  the  availability  of  salva- 
tion, and  without  which  none  of  its  blessings  can  be  realized  in  in- 
dividual experience. 

Christianity  is  thus  exhibited  as  an  original  and  unique  reli- 
gion by  the  very  position  which  it  assigns  to  faith.  While  the 
doctrine  of  faith  in  the  Old  Testament  was  precisely  the  same  as  it 
is  in  the  New,  yet  no  one  can  fail  to  see  that  it  has  been  taken  up, 
clarified  and  republished  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  as  the  one  ab- 
solute condition  of  practical  salvation.  The  emphasis  which  Christ 
laid  upon  faitli  more  than  once  astonished  his  Jewish  hearers.  On 
one  occasion  the  multitude,  fresh  from  the  mighty  miracle  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes,  which  had  furnished  our  Lord  the  opportunity 
of  exhorting  them  to  '-labor  not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth,  but 
for  that  meat  which  endureth  unto  everlasting  life,"  utterly  mis- 
understanding the  purport  of  his  discourse,  inquired  of  him, 
"  What  shall  we  do  that  we  might  work  the  works  of  God?"  The 
form  of  their  question  shows  how  utterly  they  misconstrued  him, 
and  also  how  completely  overcast  by  legalistic  ideas  their  views  of 
the  way  of  salvation  were.  They  were  amazed  at  his  answer,  "  This 
is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  on  him  whom  he  hath  sent."  At 
another  time  he  said,  "  If  ye  believe  not  that  I  am  he,  ye  shall  die 
in  your  sins,"  at  which  the  Pharisees  burst  out  in  astonishment, 
"Who  art  thou?"  Now,  undoubtedly  faith  was  the  instrumental 
condition  of  salvation  under  the  old  dispensation ;  but  that  econo- 
my was  one  requiring  legal  and  ceremonial  observances,  through 
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which  faith  was  to  look  forward  to  the  predicted  Messiah,  and  thus 
attention  was,  by  and  by,  so  exclusively  directed  to  these  forms 
and  rites  that  an  intense  system  of  ecclesiasticism  sprang  up,  and, 
at  the  coming  of  Christ,  nothing  was  so  improbable  as  that  a  Jew 
would  hasten  to  embrace  a  religion  which  set  forth  faith  as  the 
exclusive  condition  upon  which  its  advantages  and  blessings  could 
be  obtained.  Of  course  "  the  chosen  people  "  had  perverted  the 
Old  Testament  idea ;  but  if  the  Jewisli  nation,  so  long  under  spe- 
cial, divine  tuition,  were,  at  the  coming  of  Christ,  astonished  at 
the  doctrine  of  faith  as  he  inculcated  it — as  he  republished  it  from 
their  own  Testament — and  found  it  so  difficult  of  comprehension 
as  he,  a  master  teacher,  expounded  it,  how  much  more  novel  and 
even  wild  must  it  have  appeared  to  the  untutored  Gentile  world ! 
Now,  as  from  this  reasoning  it  might  be  presupposed,  no  heathen 
religion  gives  faith  such  a  position  and  office.  Neither  have  hu- 
man philosophies,  though  they  have  made  deep  and  daring  exca- 
vations in  the  effort  to  discover  a  sclieme  of  religion  which  would 
satisfy  all  the  facts  and  meet  all  the  demands  of  human  nature, 
ever  hit  upon  that  state  of  mind  represented  by  faith,  and  pointed 
it  out  as  the  complete  condition  of  man's  salvation.  This  makes 
Christianity  a  novel  and  exceptional  religion. 

How  shall  we  account  for  the  prompt  and  full  instalment  of 
faith  in  a  position  so  prominent,  so  fundamental,  and  so  unique? 
The  fact  is  explicable  only  upon  the  supposition  that  Christianity 
understood  itself,  and  it  could  not  have  understood  itself  except  it 
had  been  inspired.  The  originality  of  the  idea  of  faith  as  a  con- 
dition of  salv^ation  must  be  credited  to  the  mind  of  Grod,  and  not 
to  that  of  man. 

Perhaps  the  clearest,  most  comprehensive,  and  yet  the  briefest 
way  of  expounding  the  nature  of  that  faith  of  which  we  are  writing 
will  be  the  application  to  it  of  the  five  metaphysical  causes.  These 
are:  (1,)  The  efficient  cause,  or  that  which  brings  into  existence; 
(2,)  The  material  cause,  or  that  out  of  which  a  thing  is  made; 
(3,)  The  instrumental  cause,  or  the  implements  used  in  the  con- 
struction ;  (4,)  The  formal  cause,  or  the  special  shape  which  the 
finished  article  assumes  ;  (5,)  The  final  cause,  or  the  end  for  which 
it  was  made. 
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I.  The  efficient  cause  of  saving  faith — that  which  brings  it  into 
existence — is  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

As  to  the  origin  of  faith,  there  are  only  three  suppositions 
worthy  of  being  considered  :  Either  faith  is  exclusively  a  human 
product,  or  it  is  generated  by  the  power  of  the  gospel  as  a  system 
of  truth,  or  it  is  the  supernatural  gift  of  God. 

That  it  does  not,  in  accordance  with  the  first  hypothesis,  lie  with- 
in the  power  of  man  to  originate  that  faith  which  savingly  and  con- 
sciously connects  him  with  the  atonement  of  Christ,  follows  from 
what  the  Scriptures  teach  us  concerning  our  inability  to  perform  any 
spiritual  acts  without  the  influence  of  divine  grace.  Paul,  in  the 
Ephesians,  describes  men,  in  their  natural  and  fallen  state,  as 
"  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins."  In  the  Komans  he  strikes  the  con- 
trast, "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death,  but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal 
life  througli  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  But  Christ,  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  John's  Gospel,  runs  a  parallel  between  dead  bodies, 
sealed  up  in  their  graves  in  the  ground,  and  dead  souls,  sealed  up 
in  their  graves  in  sin,  and  affirms  that  it  takes  the  same  plenipo- 
tent  "  voice  of  the  Son  of  God "  (the  Holy  Spirit)  to  raise  dead 
souls  from  their  sin  sepulchres  that  it  requires  to  raise  dead  bodies 
from  their  earth-graves.  Now,  the  exercise  of  faith  is  a  spiritual 
act,  and  it  is  preposterous  to  talk  about  a  soul,  whose  spiritual  con- 
dition is  figuratively  described  as  above,  performing  such  an  act. 
We  may  as  reasonably  expect  the  functions  of  respiration  to  con- 
tinue in  a  perfect  vacuum,  or  those  of  circulation  to  be  uninter- 
rupted after  every  artery  of  the  heart  has  been  severed,  as  to  ex- 
pect the  soul  to  continue  to  perform  spiritual  acts  after  communi- 
cation with  God  has  been  cut  off.  Can  the  dead  body  act  ?  The 
Scriptures  make  it  the  analogue  of  the  dead  soul  as  it  is  related  to 
spiritual  things.  "Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin  or  the 
leopard  his  spots  ?  Then  may  ye  also  do  good  that  are  accus- 
tomed to  do  evil."  Who  can  bring  a  clean  tiling  out  of  an  un- 
clean ?  not  one."  "  The  god  of  this  world  hath  blinded  tlie  minds 
of  them  which  believe  not,  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of 
Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God,  should  shine  unto  them."  If 
the  natural  man,  uninfluenced  by  divine  grace,  can  and  does  be- 
lieve, then  since  faith  is  the  bond  of  union  with  Christ,  it  follows 
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that  the  spiritually  dead  may  move  themselves  back  into  life  ;  that 
the  Ethiopian  can  change  his  own  skin,  and  the  leopard  his  spots; 
that  a  thing  as  clean  as  faith  can  come  out  of  a  heart  as  unclean  as 
a  sepulchre  filled  with  dead  men's  bones ;  and  that  the  god  of  this 
world  has  not  so  blinded  the  mind  of  unbelievers  that  the  glorious 
light  of  the  gospel  cannot  shine  tliereih.  All  this  is  gro&sly  con- 
tradictory to  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  theory  that  the  natural 
man  is  the  author  of  faith  nnist  be  discarded. 

Neither  can  saving  faith  be  generated  in  the  soul  by  the  power 
of  the  truth  as  contained  in  the  gospel.  The  will  is  involved  in 
every  act  of  faith,  and  an  involuntary  assent  to  a  proposition  is  as 
absurd  as  an  ignorant  credulity.  All  truth,  whatever  its  character, 
is  mighty  in  its  influence  upon  the  human  understanding,  but  in  it- 
self and  nakedly  considered,  no  truth  possesses  the  power  to  force 
conviction  against  the  will.  Against  the  clearest  and  most  cogent 
expositions  of  the  truth,  man  may  still  withhold  the  assent  of  his 
heart  and  intellect.  Upon  what  other  principle  can  you  explain 
philosophical  idealism,  which  refuses  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  the 
external  world  as  a  substantial  entity  ?  If  the  truth  had  tlie  in- 
herent power  of  forcing  conviction,  this  fiction  of  the  imagination 
could  not  be  entertained  among  the  sober  beliefs  of  the  philosophi- 
cal world.  Now,  the  gospel,  viewed  merely  as  a  system  of  truth, 
possesses  more  of  this  sort  of  power  than  any  other  system,  and  yet 
it  cannot  compel  even  an  historical  faith,  much  less  saving  faith.  If 
the  truth  as  contained  in  the  Bible  possessed  an  inlierent  moral  in- 
fluence strong  enough  to  constrain  faith,  how  can  the  infidelity  within 
the  bounds  of  Christendom  be  accounted  for  ?  If  the  faith-giving 
power  is  resident  in  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  then  every  one  who 
investigates  the  system  must  receive  it,  unless  it  be  assumed  that 
he  is  mentally  too  weak  to  comprehend  it.  But  it  is  grossly  con- 
trary to  the  Scriptures  to  regard  unbelief  as  a  mere  intellectual  in- 
firmity, and  not  as  a  sin.  "  Ye  will  not  come  to  me  that  ye  miglit 
have  life."  To  come  to  Christ,  that  is,  to  believe,  the  resistance 
of  the  opposing  will"  must  be  broken  down,  a  new  will-power 
must  be  created.  No  truth,  however  mighty  in  moral  influences, 
possesses  creative  poioer.  The  gospel,  without  the  Spirit,  lias  the 
task  imposed  upon  it  of  convincing  a  man  of  the  truth  and  power 
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of  religion  against  his  will,  against  his  understanding,  against  his 
heart ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  must  so  renew  the  will  that  he  can 
come  to  Christ,  it  must  so  enlighten  the  understanding  that  it  can 
perceive  the  beauty  and  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  so  change  the 
affections  as  to  make  them  love  God  and  holiness.  The  task  is  an 
impossible  one. 

Saving  faith  consequently  must  be  of  divine  origin.  The 
Scriptures  plainly  and  repeatedly  assert  the  fact.  ''No  man 
Cometh  unto  me,  except  the  Father  which  sent  me  draw  him;" 
*'As  many  as  were  ordained  to  eternal  life  believed;"  "God,  who 
commandetli  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  unto 
our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ ;"  "  For  by  grace  are  ye  saved  through 
faith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves:  it  is  the  gift  of  God."  These 
passages  are  clear  enough  to  defy  all  quibbling.  They  inculcate 
the  doctrine  that  God  is  the  author  of  saving  faith,  and  as  he  per- 
forms all  acts  in  the  economy  of  grace  through  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who  is  at  the  present  time  the  sovereign  agent  of  the  Trinity  in 
applying  the  benefits  of  Christ's  mediatorial  work,  the  proposition 
will  stand,  that  the  efiicient  cause  of  saving  faith  is  the  grace  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Nor  is  it  meant  that  faith  is  the  immediate 
product  of  what  is  technically  called  regenerating  grace,  for  re- 
generation strictly  and  theologically  speaking  is  an  aci^  and  that 
peculiar  grace  which  was  expended  in  the  performance  of  the  sin- 
gle and  sharp  act  discontinued  with  the  production  of  the  effect. 
Another  and  additional  infusion  of  grace  after  regeneration,  logi- 
cally speaking,  is  needed  to  quicken  the  regenerate  soul  into  the 
exercise  of  faith.  In  the  child,  for  example,  the  regenerate  prin- 
ciple may  be  lodged  in  its  heart  in  the  early  months  of  infancy,  or 
while  yet  in  its  mother's  womb,  and  the  regenerate  life  not  mani- 
fest itself  for  years  after  maturity.  It  has  been  waiting,  dormant 
in  the  heart,  for  the  second  infusion  of  grace  resulting  in  conscious 
and  active  faith.  Chronologically  considei*ed,  the  act  of  grace 
which  results  in  regeneration,  and  the  act  of  grace  which  results 
in  conscious  faith,  may  be  indistinguishable  as  distinct  acts;  we 
may  not  in  many  cases  be  able  to  take  any  account  of  the  time 
element;  but  logically  considered,  that  is,  in  the  actual  order  of 
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their  occurrence,  the  grace  of  regeneration  pj-ecedes  and  conditions 
the  grace  of  faith. 

II.  The  material  cause  of  faith  is  the  Bible  and  the  Bible's 
Christ.  We  are  under  this  head  to  inquire  after  the  objects  of 
faith. 

We  have  stated  the  case  in  exact  accordance  with  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith:  "By  this  faith  a  Christian  believeth  to  be  true 
whatsoever  is  revealed  in  the  Word,  for  the  autliority  of  God  him- 
self speaketh  therein,  and  acteth  differently  upon  tliat  which  each 
particular  passage  thereof  containeth ;  yielding  obedience  to  the 
commands,  trembling  at  the  threatenings,  and  embracing  the  pro- 
mises of  God  for  this  life  and  for  that  which  is  to  come.  But  the 
principal  acts  of  saving  faitli  are,  accepting,  receiving,  and  rest- 
ing upon  Christ  alone  for  justification,  sanctiti cation,  and  eternal 
life,  by  virtue  of  the  covenant  of  grace."  This  passage  teaches 
that  that  saving  faith  which  unites  us  to  Christ  involves  these  two 
essential  elements:  (1),  Assent  to  the  whole  testimony  of  God  as 
furnished  in  his  Word;  (2),  Trust,  or  implicit  reliance  upon  Christ, 
and  upon  Christ  alone,  tor  all  that  is  involved  in  a  complete  salva- 
tion. In  other  words,  saving  faith  is  made  up  of  belief  in  the 
Word  and  trust  in  the  Sen.  Kot  one,  but  both,  are  its  constituent 
and  inseparable  factors. 

1.  Saving  faith  receives  as  truth  the  whole  contents  of  God's 
Word,  without  exception.  After  determining  what  books  belong 
to  the  inspired  canon  of  Scripture,  and  what  is  the  correct  text  of 
those  books,  then  a  true  faith  wraps  its  arms  around  the  whole 
volume,  and  embraces  all  its  parts  and  statements  as  the  Word  of 
God.  It  believes  God  to  be  a  faithful,  competent,  and  credible 
witness,  and  receives  as  true  his  whole  testimony  as  recorded  in 
the  Bible.  "He  that  hath  received  tlie  testimony  [of  Christ]  hath 
set  to  his  seal  that  God  is  true.  For  he  whom  God  hath  sent 
speaketh  the  words  of  God."  "  He  that  ])elieveth  not  God  hath 
made  him  a  liar;  because  he  believeth  not  the  record  that  God 
gave  of  his  Son."  "This  is  the  witness  of  God  which  he  hath 
testified  of  his  Son."  Paul  called  the  gospel  which  he  delivered 
to  the  Corinthians  "  the  testimony  of  God."  Christ  is  called  "  The 
Truth"  and  "The  Word,"  and  the  gospel  is  but  an  edition  of 
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Christ,  so  to  speak,  since  it  is  the  published  truth  and  printed 
Word.  Now  God  is  a  witness  to  tlie  trutli  of  this  edition  of  his 
will  made  known  bj  his  Son,  and,  under  the  solemnities  of  an 
oath  sworn  by  his  awful  and  uncreated  self,  delivers  his  testimony, 
and  "he  that  belie veth  not  God  hath  made  him  a  liar" — contra- 
dicts him  when  he  says,  "  The  Bible  is  a  correct  record  of  my  Son 
and  his  work."  Further:  To  pi-ove  that  those  whom  he  inspired 
to  take  down  his  testimony  have  not  falsified  it,  lie  confirms  their 
record  by  bearing  them  witness,  both  with  signs,  and  wonders,  and 
divers  miracles,  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  And  to  give  us  still 
further  assurance  that  the  record  of  the  inspired  recorders  is  a  true 
rescript  of  God's  will,  or  testimony  concerning  his  Son,  he  causes 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  become  a  witness  at  the  inner  bar  of  the  souls 
of  believers:  ''The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirits." 
"Whereof  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  witness  to  us."  Therefore  to  dis- 
credit the  record  of  his  Son — that  is,  the  Bible — in  whole  or  in 
part,  is  to  discredit  the  evidence  of  God  given  under  the  awful 
solemnities  of  an  oath,  to  discredit  the  evidence  by  which  he  was 
pleased  to  accredit  his  chosen  penmen  who  copied  his  testimony  at 
his  dictation,  to  discredit  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  as  he  wit- 
nesses at  the  bar  of  the  inner  consciousness.  A  ti'ue  and  saving 
faith  cannot  pursue  a  course  wliich  would  thus  impeach  the  com- 
petency and  credibility  of  God  as  a  witness.  It  would  thus  and  at 
once  transmute  itself  into  a  gross  infidelity.  The  very  essence  of 
faith  is  assent  to  truth  upon  testimony.  To  discard  the  Bible  is 
to  discard  the  testimony  of  God  concerning  his  Son.  It  is  per- 
fectly evident,  therefore,  that  the  whole  contents  of  the  Word  of 
God  must  constitute  one  of  the  objects  of  faith. 

2.  The  second  constituent  of  saving  faith  is  a  personal  trust  in 
Christ  as  he  is  offered  in  the  gospel.  Our  Lord  repeatedly  de- 
clares that  what  men  are  to  do  in  order  to  be  saved,  and  what 
they  will  be  condemned  for  not  doing,  is  to  believe  in  him,  and  to 
believe  "on"  or  "in"  a  person  is  to  trust  him.  He  was  lifted  up 
on  the  cross,  "  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  eternal  life."  "  He  that  believeth  on  him  is  not  con- 
demned :  but  he  that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already,  because 
he  hath  not  believed  in  the  name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
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God."  "He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  liath  everlasting  life;  but 
he  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life ;  but  the  wrath  of 
God  abideth  on  him."  "This  is  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  that 
every  one  which  seeth  the  Son,  and  believeth  on  him,  may  have 
everlasting  life."  "Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he  that  l)e- 
lieveth  on  me  hath  everlasting  life."  "This  is  tlie  work  of  God, 
that  ye  believe  on  liim  whom  he  hath  sent." 

Furtlier :  That  Christ  is  the  immediate  object  of  saving  faith 
is  taught  in  all  those  passages  in  which  we  are  said  to  receive 
Christ,  or  the  testimony  of  God  concerning  Christ,  and  in  which 
this  act  of  receiving  him  is  described  as  securing  our  salvation. 
"As  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become 
the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  his  name."  "He 
that  hath  the  Son  hatli  life ;  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath 
not  life."  "  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is  born 
of  God."  "The  righteousness  of  God  which  is  by  faitli  of  Jesus 
Christ,  unto  all  and  upon  all  them  that  believe."  "  For  ye  are  the 
children  of  God  by  faitli  in  Christ  Jesus."  All  these  passages,  which 
are  but  samples  of  the  multitude  scattered  throughout  the  Bible, 
undeniably  point  to  the  personality  of  Christ  as  an  object  of  sav- 
ing faith,  and  teach  us  that  we  are  to  trust  in  him,  and  implicitly 
rely  upon  him  for  all  that  is  involved  in  a  complete  salvation. 

These  are  the  two  elements  of  saving  faith — belief  of  the  Word 
and  trust  in  the  Son.  They  constitute  the  material  out  of  which 
the  grace  of  the  Spirit  constructs  this  article  of  saving  faith. 
Neither  by  itself  is  saving  faith,  but  both  put  together.  The  one 
is  a  cordinl  approval  of  and  compliance  with  the  divine  plan  of 
salvation,  the  other  is  an  implicit  reliance  upon  Jesus  Christ  as  a 
personal  Saviour.  The  one  \9>  fides  externa^  hisiorica^  or  theoretica, 
the  ot\\QY  \^  fides  rnlerna^  luihitiiaUs^  or  speciaiis.  Both  brought 
together  constitute  fides  salvifica.  Saving  faith  consequently  is 
not  a  mere  historical  or  theoretical  belief  of  the  propositions  of 
religion  contained  in  the  Bible,  but  this  belief  with  an  element  of 
trust  in  Christ  as  a  personal  Redeemer  superadded.  It  is  not  a 
mere  sentimental  trust,  but  an  intelligent  trust  united  with  a 
knowledge  and  belief  of  the  contents  of  God's  Word.  Historical 
faith  without  trust  is  dead,  and  trust  without  historical  faith  is  an 
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ignorant  sentimentalism.  Both  are  necessary  to  make  up  the  full 
complement  of  saving  faith. 

TIL  The  instrumental  cause  of  saving  faith  is  any  means  by 
whicli  the  soul  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  gospel.  It  is 
summarily  comprehended  in  the  Scripture  phrase,  ''^  Faith  cometh 
by  hearing.''^ 

Romanists  against  Protestants  deny  that  knowledge  is  essential 
to  saving  faith.  Protestants,  of  course,  admit  and  contend  that 
there  are  mysteries  in  the  Bible,  truths  which  are  incomprehensible 
to  the  human  intellect,  and  that  these  mysteries  are  proper  objects 
of  faith.  They  repudiate  the  doctrine  of  rationalism,  which  af- 
firms that  we  can  believe  only  that  which  we  can  so  elucidate  as 
that  it  will  appear  true  in  its  own  light.  Their  contention  is  that 
knowledge  is  the  measure  of  faith.  We  can  believe  only  what  we 
know.  If  a  proposition  be  announced  in  our  liearing,  we  cannot 
believe  it  unless  we  understand  its  import.  Suppose  it  were  an- 
nounced in  an  unknown  tongue,  how  could  we  believe  it?  Put  a 
Hebrew  Bible  into  the  hands  of  an  unlettered  man,  and  what  can 
he  make  out  of  it?  Tell  him  that  it  is  the  Word  of  God  written 
in  Hebrew,  then  prove  the  statement  to  him,  and  you  have  pre- 
pared him  for  believing  the  contents  when  they  shall  be  discovered 
to  him.  This  is  exactly  the  argument  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians: 
"  Except  ye  utter  by  the  tongue  words  easy  to  be  understood,  how 
shall  it  be  known  what  is  spoken  ?  for  ye  shall  speak  into  the  air. 
There  are,  it  may  be,  so  many  kind  of  voices  in  the  world,  and 
none  of  them  is  without  signification.  Therefore,  if  I  know  not 
the  meaning  of  the  voice,  I  shall  l)e  unto  him  that  speaketli  a  bar- 
barian, and  he  that  speaketh  shall  be  a  barbarian  unto  me  

When  thou  shalt  bless  with  the  Spirit,  how  shall  he  that  occupieth 
the  room  of  the  unlearned  say  Amen,  at  thy  giving  of  thanks,  see- 
ing he  understandeth  not  what  thou  sayest?"  To  say  amen  to  a 
proposition  is  to  endorse  it.  How  can  an  ignorant  man  say  amen 
to  a  Latin  prayer?  How  can  any  man  say  amen  to  the  Bible, 
that  is,  believe  it,  when  he  is  ignorant  of  its  existence,  of  its  con- 
tents, of  its  Hedeemer?  What  lies  beyond  knowledge  lies  beyond 
faith.  K  fides  gen er alts  is  assent  to  the  propositions  of  the  Bil)le. 
How  could  there  be  such  an  assent  when  the  contents  of  the 
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Scriptures  are  not  known  ?  A  fides  specialis  is  trust  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  a  personal  Redeemer ;  liow  could  there  be  such  a  trust 
in  a  person  when  his  name  and  character  are  not  known  ?  A  fides 
salvifica  is  a  compound  of  fides  geiieralis  and  fides  specialis  ;  how 
could  there  be  such  a  faith  when  the  Bible  and  the  Saviour  are 
both  unknown  objects?  Of  the  unseen  and  eternal  we  can  believe 
only  what  has  been  revealed,  and  of  what  God  has  revealed  we 
can  believe  only  what  we  know.  But,  it  may  be  objected,  much 
of  the  Bible  is  confessedly  closed  to  our  comprehension,  and  yet 
he  who  believes  the  Bible  to  be  the  Word  of  God  is  said  to  be- 
lieve all  that  it  contains.  Tliis  is  not  a  full  and  correct  statement 
of  the  case.  The  man  who  believes  the  Bible  to  be  the  absolute 
and  inerrant  Word  of  God,  when  at  the  same  time  he  is  ignorant 
of  many  things  contained  therein,  does  not  by  receiving  the  whole 
Bible,  in  lump,  act  faith  upon  the  particular  parts  of  which  he  is 
ignorant,  but  he  is  prepared  to  believe,  upon  the  authority  of  God, 
everything  contained  in  the  Bible,  whenever  it  shall  be  made 
known  to  him.  What  ties  beyond  knowtedge  lies  beyond  faith. 
This  proposition  does  not  prevent  us  from  believing  the  exis- 
tence of  a  fact,  where,  as  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  we  are  power- 
less to  explain  the  fact  and  exhibit  the  grounds  upon  which  it 
rests. 

So  then  the  instrumental  cause  of  faith,  that  by  which  the  effi- 
cient grace  of  the  Spirit  persuades  men  to  embrace  the  Redeemer, 
is  all  those  means  by  which  the  soul  may  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  objects  of  faith.  ''How,"  says  the  apostle  to  the  Romans, 
"  shall  they  call  on  him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed  ?  And 
how  shall  they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ? 
And  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ? "  In  this  splendid 
sorites  the  case  stands  thus :  God  will  have  all  classes  and  condi- 
tions of  men  to  be  saved ;  but  to  avail  themselves  of  his  offered 
salvation  they  must  call  upon  him;  and  in  order  to  call  upon  him 
they  must  believe;  and  in  order  to  believe  they  must  hear  or  be- 
come acquainted  with  his  scheme  of  salvation ;  and  in  order  to 
hear  they  must  have  a  preacher;  and  in  order  to  preach  he  must 
be  sent.  It  is  perfectly  evident,  therefore,  that  all  those  means 
and  agencies,  and  notably  the  reading  and  preaching  the  Word, 
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whereby  the  soul  is  made  acquainted  with  the  Bible  and  Christ, 
constitute  tlie  instrumental  cause  of  faith. 

TV.  The  formal  cause  of  saving  faith,  that  which  distinguishes 
it  specifically  from  all  other  forms  of  faith,  is  the  illumination  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  the  formal  ground,  not  of  Jides  generalise 
but  oi  fides  specialise  the  peculiar  quality  which  constitutes  its  dis- 
tinctive and  unique  character. 

The  formal  ground  oi  fides  generalise  externa^  or  historical  is 
research  and  argument.  The  wickedest  sinner  on  the  earth,  if  he 
have  the  intelligence  and  the  information,  may  demonstrate  at  the 
bar  of  his  own  reason  that  the  Bible  is  what  it  professes  to  be, 
and  that  Christ  is  the  historical  personage  predicted  by  the  Old 
Testament  prophets,  and  be  so  firmly  persuaded  of  these  facts  that 
his  conviction  will  stand  against  the  shrewdest  and  severest  assaults 
of  infidelity  ;  and  yet  they  may  not  have  the  slightest  influence  on 
his  life  nor  throw  the  faintest  ray  of  hope  into  the  darkness  of  his 
future  destiny.  In  order  to  develop  this  theoretical  faith  into  a 
saving  faith,  a  faith  that  will  have  power  over  the  life  and  destiny 
of  the  believer,  the  soul  must  be  so  wrought  upon  by  some  super- 
natural influence  that  it  will  be  able  to  look  upon  the  promises 
contained  in  the  Word  and  call  them  "  my  promises ; "  upon  the 
threatenings,  and  say,  "  They  have  been  turned  away  from  me  ;  " 
upon  the  Redeemer,  and  call  him,  "My  Lord  and  my  God." 
That  which  discriminates  saving  faith  from  all  other  forms  of 
faith  is  its  use  of  the  first  personal  pronouns  when  it  talks  about 
the  Bible  and  the  Bible's  Christ.  Unrenewed  men  can  feel  the 
power  of  historical  research  and  the  weight  of  compact  argument, 
and  the  degree  of  conviction  will  depend  upon  the  fulness  of  the 
information,  the  clearness  of  the  reasoning,  and  the  freeness  of  the 
mind  from  prejudice;  but  regenerate  men  alone  can  spiritually 
discern  the  holiness  imd  excellence  of  the  Word,  apprehend  its 
suitableness  to  their  needs  and  natures,  meditate  upon  the  things 
spiritually  perceived  with  delight,  complacency  and  love,  bring 
the  life  under  their  influence,  perceive  in  Jesus  Christ  a  willing 
and  able  Saviour,  incline  the  soul  to  repose  upon  him  alone  for  all 
that  is  involved  in  a  complete  salvation,  and  feel  a  personal, 

interest  in  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.    In  regenera- 
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tion  the  Spirit  flashes  into  the  soul  the  principle  of  a  supernatural 
and  redemptive  life ;  but  as  regeneration  is  a  single  and  indivisible 
act,  which  exhausts  itself  in  the  single  work  done,  namely,  the  im- 
plantation of  the  new  germ  of  life,  a  second  operation  of  the  Spirit 
must  ensue  upon  the  first  and  quicken  the  regenerate  seed  princi- 
ple into  faith,  a  saving  faith,  that  at  once  folds  its  arms  around  the 
Bible  and  the  Bible's  Christ,  and  joyfully  cries,  "They  are  for- 
ever mine."  It  is  this  influence  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  principle 
which  he  imparts  in  the  act  of  regeneration,  causing  it  to  put 
forth  an  act  of  conscious  faith ;  it  is  this  peculiar,  warming,  illu- 
minating work  of  the  Spirit  that  discriminates  saving  faith  from 
all  other  forms  of  faith.  It  is  not  the  object  which  gives  it  its 
peculiar  and  distinctive  quality,  but  it  is  the  supernatural  manner 
in  which  it  is  developed  within  the  soul,  which  constitutes  the  spe- 
cifics difference  of  saving  faith.  That  this  is  a  correct  delineation 
of  the  formal  nature  of  saving  faith  may  be  proven  by  sundry 
Scriptures. 

John  xvi.  8 :  And  when  he  [the  Comforter]  is  come,  he  will 
reprove  [convict]  the  world  of  sin,  and  of  righteousness,  and  of 
judgment."  This  passage  teaches  that  the  Spirit  will  convict  that 
portion  of  the  world  designed  to  be  saved  :  1,  Of  sin,  and  specifi- 
cally of  the  sin  of  unbelief ;  2,  Of  righteousness,  and  preeminently  of 
the  rightfulness  of  Christ's  claims  upon  their  faith  and  service, 
using  as  his  main  argument  the  Saviour's  resurrection  ;  3,  Of 
judgment,  employing  as  his  argument  in  producing  this  conviction 
the  overthrow  of  Satan,  which  fact  proves  that  God  will  judge  the 
world  in  righteousness.  The  three-fold  state  of  mind  here  de- 
picted is  a  precedent  condition  of  the  exercise  of  saving  faith,  and 
it  belongs  speciflcally  to  the  Spirit  to  produce  such  convictions. 

1  Cor.  ii.  14:  "The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  ;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him :  neither  can 
he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned.  But  he 
that  is  spiritual  judgeth  all  things,  yet  he  himself  is  judged  of  no 
man.^'  Here  we  are  taught:  (1),  That  in  the  revelation  of  God 
there  are  some  things  which  the  unrenewed  man  does  not  receive; 
(2),  That  these  same  things,  rejected  by  the  natural  man,  are  re- 
ceived by  the  spiritual  man ;  that  is,  the  man  under  the  influences 
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of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  (3),  That  the  reason  for  this  difference  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  one  has  not  the  faculty  of  spiritual  discern- 
ment, and  the  other  has ;  (4),  That  this  spirit  of  discernment  ap- 
prehends the  very  meaning  of  the  gospel  with  delight,  which  was 
foolishness  to  the  natural  mind.  Now  this  spiritual  discernment 
is  but  another  name  for  the  power  of  saving  faith,  and  this  dis- 
cernment is  spiritual ;  that  is,  created  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Matt.  xvi.  17 :  "Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Barjona :  for  flesh 
and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  winch  is 
in  heaven."  Other  men  had  precisely  the  same  external  evidence 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ  which  Peter  had.  If  his  faith  had  been 
due  to  that  evidence  alone,  what  entitles  him  to  so  honorable  a 
distinction  ?  There  must  have  been  some  difference  between  this 
confession  as  it  proceeded  out  of  the  mouth  of  Peter,  and  the  same 
confession  as  it  may  have  been  made  by  other  men.  Now  wdiat 
constitutes  the  difference  ?  The  answer  is,  "  My  Father  in  heaven 
by  his  Holy  Spirit  has  specially  revealed  it  to  you."  It  is  the  in- 
ternal witness  of  the  Spirit  that  makes  the  difference,  and  consti- 
tutes the  grounds  of  the  blessedness  which  was  pronounced  upon 
Peter. 

2  Cor.  iv.  3  :  "  But  if  our  gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that 
are  lost :  in  whom  the  god  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the  minds  of 
them  which  believe  not,  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of 
Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God,  should  shine  unto  them.  .  .  For 
God,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath 
shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  liglit  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ."  Here  we  are  taught : 
(1),  That  wherever  and  whenever  the  gospel  is  preached,  the  glory 
of  God,  as  illustrated  by  Jesus  Christ,  is  set  forth;  (2),  That  if 
any  fail  to  perceive  and  admire  this  glory,  that  is,  embrace  the 
gospel  by  faith  and  be  saved,  it  is  bec^ause  the  god  of  this  world 
hath  blinded  their  spiritual  eye  ;  (3),  That  if  any  do  behold  it,  and 
believe  to  their  salvation,  it  is  because  God  hath  shined  unto  them, 
by  his  Spirit  flashing  light  and  knowledge  into  the  darkness.  If 
one  cannot  see  the  splendor  of  the  sun  as  it  blazes  out  of  a  cloud- 
less sky,  it  is  because  he  is  blind.  If  he  cannot  perceive  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  and  of  the  fine  arts,  it  is  because  he  has  no  taste.  If 
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he  cannot  enjoy  the  concord  of  sweet  music,  it  is  because  he  has 
not  a  musical  souL  If  he  can  find  nothing  attractive  in  virtue,  it 
is  because  liis  soul  is  depraved.  If  he  cannot  "  look  up  through 
nature  to  natui'e's  God,"  it  is  because  his  natural  religion  is  per- 
verted. In  the  same  analogical  way,  if  one  can  read  the  Bible 
without  feeling  a  personal  interest  in  its  revelations,  or  can  hear 
Christ  preached  without  being  drawn  towards  him  as  his  personal 
Redeemer,  it  is  because  he  lacks  the  '*  spiritual  discernment."  If, 
on  the  contrary,  he  can  plant  his  feet  upon  the  Bible,  and  feel  that 
he  has  a  solid  foundation  for  his  hopes,  and  then  lean  back  in  his 
Redeemer's  arras  conscious  that  he  rests  upon  the  bosom  of  his 
personal  Saviour,  it  is  because  he  possesses  the  "  spiritual  discern- 
ment." This,  the  possession  of  the  "  spiritual  discernment,"  con- 
stitutes the  formal  nature  of  saving  faith. 

V.  The  final  cause  of  saving  faith  is,  proximately,  the  justifi- 
cation of  the  believer;  ultimately,  tlie  glory  of  God.  This  is  too 
patent  to  justify  discussion  after  all  that  has  been  written  upon 
other  points. 

Resume:  The  eflicient  cause  of  saving  faith — that  which  gives 
it  its  origin — is  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  the  material  cause — 
that  upon  which  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  directs  faith — is  the  Bible 
and  the  Bible's  Christ,  which  gives  the  two  elements  of  belief  in 
the  Word  and  trust  in  the  Son ;  the  material  cause — tliat  which 
the  Spirit  employs  to  awaken  faith — is  all  the  means  and  agencies 
by  which  the  soul  is  made  acquainted  with  the  Bible  and  its  Sa- 
viour; the  formal  cause — that  which  distinguishes  saving  faith 
from  all  other  forms  of  faith — is  the  spiritual  discernment  pro- 
duced by  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  the  final  cause — 
the  end  for  which  tlie  Spirit  produces  saving  faith  in  the  life  of 
any  man — is  proximately  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  and  ultimately 
the  glory  of  God.  Robert  A.  Webb. 


IV.   THE  CHRISTOLOGY  OF  GENESIS. 


The  religious  convictions  of  men  are  commensurate  with  their 
historic  development,  and,  admitting  the  possibility  of  theopha- 
nies,  their  apprehension  will  be  as  varied  as  the  conditions  of  hu- 
man life.  In  Genesis,  as  a  whole,  we  find  the  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon of  prophec}^  conforming  to  this  general  principle.  It 
accompanies  the  growth  of  the  Hebrew  nation  from  the  common 
beginnings  of  human  development,  gradually  becoming  more  spe- 
cial, inaugurating  and  characterizing,  in  brief  and  general  terms, 
each  special  phase  of  national  progress. 

Biblical  hermeneutics  in  this  age  is  so  largely  apologetic  that 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  men  to  divest  themselves  of  their 
preconceived  views  concerning  the  Bible,  and  megesis  is  taking 
the  place  of  ^.2?egesis.  If  we  would  write  to  any  purpose,  there 
must  be  no  forced  interpretation.  The  day  is  passed  wlien  the 
loudest  dogmatism  can  stand  in  the  place  of  truth.  The  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture  is  a  growth^  and  historical  hermeneutics  only 
commands  the  attention  of  thoughtful  men. 

While  admitting  that  the  historical  method  of  biblical  study 
alone  points  towards  any  definite  results,  we  are  far  from  admitting 
that  the  Bible  is  not  God-given.  The  Christ  of  history  is  equally 
the  Christ  of  God.  Criticism  has  exhausted  itself  upon  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  Old  Testament  is  to-day  feeling  its  keen 
thrusts.  Now,  if  ever,  men  are  needed  to  defend  the  truth  of 
God's  word. 

Passing  by  the  many  hypotheses  concerning  the  authorship  of 
the  Pentateuch,  and  hence  of  Genesis,  we  will  deal  only  with  facts, 
in  setting  forth  the  teaching  of  Genesis  relative  to  Christ.  We 
must  assume  that  the  reader  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  these 
several  hypotheses,  to  place  each  passage,  as  it  passes  in  review,  in 
its  appropriate  historical  setting.  We  will  have  to  do  with  time 
and  facts^  not  with  authorship. 

In  order  that  our  argument  may  be  as  clear  and  strong  as  pos- 
Bible,  we  will  proceed — first^  to  give  the  literal  exegesis  of  each 
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passage,  for  the  view  entertained  of  the  meaning  and  collocation 
of  words,  will  determine  all  arguments  drawn  from  them  ;  second^ 
to  discuss  each  passage  as  to  its  internal  messianic  teaching;  and 
thirds  to  show  the  A^5^6>r^<?6)-messianic  element  in  each  passage. 

I.  Gen.  iii.  14,  15.  Exegetical  argumen  t.  t^n^,  so  called 
from  its  hissing  noise.  LXX.,  tg?  ocp^i ;  VuL,  serpentem.  The  ser- 
pent is  not  questioned.  ''3  connects  ^t^*^  with  ^1^^?,  giving  the 
reason  for  the  curse,  which  lias  its  causal  ground  in  the  tempting 
of  the  woman.  (Cf.  Deut.  xiii.  15  ;  Levit.  xx.  15  ;  Gen.  ix.  5  ; 
Exod.  xxi.  28,  29 ;  Gen.  iii.  lY  ;  1  Sam.  xv.  3.)  jD.  From 
among  all  cattle  and  from  among  everv  beast  of  the  field ;  not 
comparative,  for  there  is  no  mention  of  any  curse  pronounced 
upon  other  animals ;  not  instrumental,  for  the  curse  proceeds  imme- 
diately from  God ;  but  frojn  aitiong^  indicating  conspicuousness, 
separateness.  (Cf.  Deut.  xiv.  2  ;  Judg.  v.  24.)  God  is  here  deal- 
ing with  one  special  animal,  and  the  curse  here  pronounced  is 
not  referable  to  Paul's  statement  (Rom.  viii.  20,  21),  for  the 
"bondage  of  corruption"  he  affirms  to  be  grounded  in  the  sin  of 
man  {vide  Keil  and  Delitzsch  in  loco). 

Upon  thy  belly  ahalt  thou  go.  A  change  as  to  external  form, 
(Josephus,  Hengstenburg,  Lange,  Keil,  and  Delitzsch) ;  from  which 
we  dissent,  because,  while  such  is  possible,  it  is  not  probable,  and 
therefore  is  conjecture  only.  The  words  simply  mean  that  hence- 
forth the  serpent's  crawling  motion  should  be  to  it  a  sign  of  dis- 
grace. In  Gen.  ix.  13,  God  says  to  Noah:  "I  do  set  my  bow  in 
the  cloud."  Yet  no  one  who  has  any  right  to  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  would  maintain  that  God  at  that  time  formed  the  "bow," 
or  thenceforth  gave  to  it  a  position  it  had  not  previously  occupied. 
God  simply  chose  an  obvious  attendant  phenomenon  of  the  cloud 
as  a  reminder  of  his  promise.  So  here  God  makes  the  grovelling 
position  of  the  serpent  a  reminder  of  its  curse,  and  this  new  sig- 
nificance will  guarantee  that  enmity  ending  in  its  destruction  by 
the  seed  of  the  woman. 

Dust  shalt  thou  eat.  Not  that  the  serpent's  principal  source 
of  nourishment  shall  be  dust,  but,  as  another  mark  of  its  disgrace 
and  a  consequence  of  its  crawling  upon  the  ground.  Biting  the 
dust  is  indicative  of  disappointment  and  of  defeat,  (cf.  Deut.  xxxii. 
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24;  Isa.  xlix.  23;  Ps.  Ixxii.  9;  Mic.  vii.  17;  Kev.  xii.  7-17).  And 
when  the  universal  curse  shall  be  removed  from  all  flesh  (Isa. 
Ixv.  25),  the  instrument  of  man's  temptation  shall  remain  de- 
graded, in  obedience  to  the  command,  "all  the  days  of  thy  life." 
The  words  certainly  imply  the  materiality  of  the  serpent  and  the 
reality  of  the  curse,  and  the  "11*1^^  has  been  thoroughly  fulfilled. 

Enmity,  '"^5^^,  hatred  of  each  other.  LXX.,  i'xOpav ;  Yul.,  in- 
imicitas.  tV^^^  I  will  establish  as  a  fixed  principle.  Here  is  a 
distinct  departure.  refers  to  its  immediate  antecedent,  '"^i?**!! 

but  nri^^l  is  the  object  addressed,  and  is  referable  to  the  serpent 

only.  It  shall  bruise  thy  head.  Now  observe:  The  seed  of  the 
woman  shall  bruise  the  serpeni^s  own  head,  and  the  serpent  itself, 
not  its  seed,  shall  bruise  the  woman^s  seed^s  heel.  The  strife  shall 
be  perpetual  between,  1,  The  tempter  and  the  tempted;  2,  Be- 
tween the  seed  of  the  tempter  and  the  seed  of  the  tempted ;  8,  Be- 
tween the  tempter  and  the  seed  of  the  tempted,  and  not  between 
the  tempted  and  the  seed  of  the  tempter.  ^'^"^  TjDl^'' — He 
shall  bruise  thee  as  to  thy  head  (double  accusative  after,  and 
active  verb;  cf.  Ewald's  Syntax  of  Heb.  Language,  E.  T.,  p.  54, 
and  Deut.  xxxiii.  11;  1  Kings  xix.  21;  Deut.  xxii.  26;  Jer.  ii.  16; 
Ps.  Ixviii.  22).  The  difiiculty  arises  as  to  the  meaning  of 
The  word  occurs  in  but  two  other  places  in  Scripture,  Job  ix.  17, 
where  it  is  translated  hreaketh  by  both  the  A.  V.  and  R.  V.,  with- 
out any  marginal  note ;  and  in  Ps.  cxxxix.  11,  where  in  tlie  A.  Y. 
it  reads  cover,  and  in  the  R.  Y.  overwhelra  (margin,  cover).  Ges- 
enius,  following  Evvald,  prefers  "^P^  or  "^5?^-  Calvin,  followed 
by  Fiirst,  gives  ^5^*?  Noble  derives  the  word  from  V^"^  and 
The  LXX.  reads  avro^  aov  rrjpr^aei,  and  the  Yul.  ipsa 
conteret  (the  ipsa  of  the  Yulgate  is  manifestly  a  mutilation  of  the 
text,  by  wliich  the  pronoun  has  come  to  be  referred  to  the  Yirgin). 
The  Chald.,  Syr.,  and  Rabb.  authorities  have  established  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  from  ^1C^,  to  rub,  to  crush,  to  braise,  and  this 
rendering  is  strengthened  by  Paul's  version  awTpifieiv  (Rom. 
xvi.  20). 

is  contrasted  with  ^pi[,  and  the  contrast  arises  from  the 
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nature  of  the  foes.  It  is  not  aliirined  that  the  struggle  between 
the  tempter  and  the  tempted  will  ever  find  a  conclusion  in  time, 
but,  if  such  should  be  the  case,  there  is  no  doubt  relative  to 
the  issue.  J^^*  is  certainly  collective,  yet  it  is  possible  for  it  to 
have  a  mental  unity  (cf.  Gal.  iii.  16) ;  so  the  abstract  may  become 
a  personal  unity,  as  is  indicated  by  the  separate  stages  of  develop- 
ment in  Shem,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and,  though  not  af- 
firmed here,  their  posterity  may,  through  the  agency  of  one  person, 
triumph  over  the  tempter.  (Rom.  xvi.  20.)  This  is  strengthened 
negatively  by  the  fact  that  the  original  tempter  will  be  finally 
bruised  by  the  seed  of  the  woman. 

II.  Gen.  iii.  14,  15:  The  Internal  Messianic  Element. 

Inceptive  comprehension  is  quite  necessary  in  explaining  in- 
ceptive action.  The  context,  its  relative  position  as  regards  the 
whole  book,  the  avowed  claim  of  the  book  as  regards  its  own 
teaching,  the  personality  of  the  author,  the  subjective  conditions 
under  which  he  wrote,  the  historical  conditions  formative  of  the 
whole,  must  be  fairly  considered  if  we  seek  for  truth.  The  point 
is  not  so  much  what  we  think  of  a  passage  of  Scripture,  but  what 
meaning  did  it  have  for  those  hy  ivhom,  for  whom^  and  to  wJurm 
it  was  loritten.    All  Scripture  is  not  equally  light-bearing. 

The  first  question,  Chen,  is  what  is  ^^H^  ?  The  different  views 
that  have  been  entertained  on  this  point  have  been  concisely  put 
by  Medus  in  Poll  Commentar. 

1.  Quidan  statuunt  maledictionem  latam  in  serpentem  solum 
(quia  liic  confertur  cum  aliis  bestiis)  non  in  diabolum  quia  is  auteam 
maledictus  erat. 

2.  Allii  in  diabolum  solum  quia  brutus  serpens  non  poterat 
justi  puniri. 

3.  Allii  applicant  v.  14  ad  serpentem  v.  15  in  diabolum  at 
vero  tu  et  te  idem  sunt  in  utroque  versu. 

4.  Allii  existimant  eam  in  utrumque  latam.  Quam  sententiam 
verrissimam  judico. 

That  the  serpent  spoken  of  is  a  real  serpent  seems  highly  pro- 
bable, because — 

1.  ^nj,  as  used  in  the  context :  It  is  more  subtile  than  all  the 
beasts  of  the  field  (Gen.  iii.  1);  it  crawls  upon  its  belly  (Gen.  iii. 
14);  it  "eats  dust"  and  "bruises  man's  heel." 
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2.  The  passage  occurs  in  a  book  of  strictly  historical  character, 
and  itself  being  cast  in  poetic  form  argues  nothing  against  its 
accuracy ;  and  so  true  is  it  that  the  serpent  is  more  subtile  than  all 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  that  as  wise  as  serpents  "  has  become  quite 
a  proverb. 

3.  The  condition  of  mankind  announced  here  as  a  curse  actu- 
ally exists.  The  race  is  propagated  in  pain,  man  lives  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  and  there  is  an  enmity  between  serpents  and 
men  which  actually  results  in  bruising  each  other. 

4.  It  is  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  the  same  pair  who 
are  actors  in  the  scene,  and  whose  history  is  carried  forward,  and 
who  are  organically  connected  with  the  creation. 

5.  There  is  the  absence  of  any  indication  that  the  author  in- 
tended any  allegory,  of  which  perspicuity  is  a  prime  requisite,  and 
which  is  decidedly  wanting  when  this  passage  is  explained  by  alle- 
gorical interpreters. 

6.  The  theory  of  a  philosophical  myth,  as  advocated  by  David- 
son et  al.^  is  fully  met  by  the  fact  that  substantially  much  of  the 
same  account  existed  among  the  Hindoos  and  Chaldeans. 

7.  Against  the  theory  of  a  historical  myth,  as  urged  by  Tho- 
luck,  it  may  be  answered  that  the  creation  of  man  and  the  fact  of 
sin  are  as  likely  myths.  These  events  are  soberly  narrated  and 
closely  associated  as  cause  and  effect. 

8.  The  account  of  the  creation  and  fall  of  man  in  Genesis  is  re- 
ferred to  in  many  passages  of  Scripture  as  historically  true.  (Cf. 
Ps.  viii.  with  Gen.  i.  25-28;  Gen.  iii.  19,  with  Eccle.  xii.  7 ;  Gen. 
iii.  14,  with  Ps.  Ixxii.  9,  with  Isa.  xlix.  23,  with  Mic.  vii.  17.) 
Like  Adam,  men  transgress  the  covenant.  (Hos.  vi.  7.)  All  the 
Old  Testament  sacrifices  are  inexplainable,  if  you  eliminate  the 
third  chapter  of  Genesis,  for  they  are  grounded  in  the  felt  need  of 
man's  reconciliation  with  God.  The  O^D  of  Gen.  ii.  17, 
grounds  the  HDV  HID  of  the  Mosaic  legislation.  (Cf.  Ex.  xxi. 
12-15;  xxii.  18;  Lev.  xx.  2,  9;  xxvii.  19.)  Hence  the  Old  Testa- 
ment idea  of,  and  hope  for,  the  Messiah  are  grounded  in  Genesis  iii. 

Historical  light  is  also  thrown  back  from  the  New  Testament 
upon  the  Old  Testament.  At  this  point  compare  Matt.  xix.  4,  with 
Gen.  i.  27 ;  Matt.  xix.  5,  with  Gen.  ii.  24;  Mark  x.  6,  with  Gen. 
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i.  27 ;  Mark  x.  7,  8,  with  Gen.  ii.  24 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  16,  with  Gen.  ii.  24 ; 
1  Cor.  XV.  45,  with  Gen.  ii.  7;  Eph.  v.  31,  with  Gen.  ii.  24;  Heb. 
iv.  4,  with  Gen.  ii.  2;  2  Cor.  xi.  3,  with  Gen.  iii.  13;  1  Tim.  ii. 
13,  14  and  1  Cor.  xi.  8,  9,  with  Gen.  iii.  and  iv,  in  which  the  man 
is  first  formed,  then  the  woman,  and  Kom.  v.  12  affirms  that 
death  has  come  upon  all  men  through  the  sin  of  one  man.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  a  real  serpent  was  engaged  in  the  tempta- 
tion.   But  was  it  "a  serpent  only,  and  nothing  more?" 

1.  For  the  serpent  to  converse  with  man,  it  must  have  transcended 
the  sphere  in  which  it  now  moves  and  the  position  assigned  to  it 
in  the  creation  of  animals.  This  is,  at  least,  a  presumptive  argu- 
ment against  its  having  acted  independently. 

2.  The  words  of  the  serpent  appear  as  an  effect  of  evil.  It  in- 
sinuates doubt  as  to  God's  goodness  and  love  (Gen.  iii.  1) ;  as  to 
God's  righteousness  and  justice  (Gen.  iii.  4);  as  to  God's  honesty 
and  truthfulness  (Gen.  iii.  5). 

3.  The  "naturalistic"  interpretation  would  vacate  Gen.  i.  25, 
which  affirms  that  every  animal  which  God  had  created  was  good. 
Nor  does  Gen,  iii.  1  militate  against  this  view,  for  the  serpent  is 
there  said  to  be  D1^J7  with  reference  to  natural  sagacity. 

4.  The  first  chapter  of  Genesis  makes  quite  a  distinction  between 
the  irrational  animals  and  man,  and  here  the  serpent  is  accredited 
with  human  speech,  and  is  the  author  of  a  moral  temptation  to  man. 

5.  The  nature  of  the  curse  implies  that  the  offender  is  some- 
thing more  than  an  irrational  animal.  Man  is  created  with  "do- 
minion" over  the  serpents;  and  when  God  speaks  to,  and  puts 
enmity  between  the  serpent  and  man,  this  suggests  an  agent  more 
responsible  than  the  serpent. 

6.  Objectors  say  that  we  find  no  analogy  either  in  Scripture  or 
experience  of  such  a  temptation  of  man  by  an  evil  power  in  the 
guise  of  a  serpent.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  we  find  no  analogy 
of  the  original  creation  or  of  the  fall  of  man.  Besides,  intrinsic 
probability  is  not  the  measure  of  the  credibility  of  testimony,  and 
that  the  Scriptures  refer  to  the  enemy  of  God  and  man  under  the 
figure  of  a  serpent  will  be  clearly  shown  in  the  following  section. 

7.  Such  an  interpretation  would  force  Genesis,  in  one  of  its 
most  ethical  passages,  to  flatten  down  into  a  mere  physical  anthro- 
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pological  observation.  The  temptation  to  disobedience  is  clearly 
brought  out,  and  the  commencement  of  evil  soberly  narrated.  The 
relation  between  good  and  evil,  between  obedience  and  disobe- 
dience, is  determined  for  all  time. 

8.  The  final  decisive  conflict  will  be  between  the  seed  of  the 
woman  and  the  serpent,  and  not  between  the  seed  of  the  serpent 
and  the  seed  of  the  woman. 

9.  And  as  the  "seed  of  the  serpent"  has  its  unity  in  the  final 
conflict,  so  the  seed  of  the  woman  (though  not  here  so  affirmed) 
may  have  its  unity  in  one^  who  shall  bruise  the  serpent's  head. 
(Kom.  xvi.  20.) 

10.  The  enmity  occasioned  by  an  ethical  event  must  be  essen- 
tially ethical.  Only  in  such  a  sense  can  men  become  the  seed  of 
the  serpent  (1  John  iii.  8;  Acts  xiii.  8-10;  John  viii.  44 ;  vi.  70). 
Spiritually,  then,  men  may  become  children  of  the  devil.  There 
is  nothing  isolated  in  the  fact  that  the  serpent  is  cursed,  be- 
cause through  it  injury  comes  to  man  (cf.  Gen.  iii.  17  and  ix.  5  ; 
Ex.  xxi.  28,  29;  Lev.  xx.  15;  Deut.  xiii.  15;  1  Sam.  xv.  3);  but 
the  sentence  goes  beyond  the  mere  infliction  oi  physical  sufiering 
and  death;  and  as  the  serpent  is  destitute  of  moral  responsibility, 
we  must  look  beyond  it,  in  the  sentence  of  well  merited pmiishment. 

III.  Gen.  iii.  14,  15  :  The  Ilistorico  Messianic  Element. 

As  the  internal  evidence  can  furnish  only  a  strong  presumption 
as  to  the  true  explanation,  so  the  light  flashed  back  upon  the  ac- 
count by  the  historic  development  of  succeeding  ages  is  largely 
conflrmative  of  our  position  as  the  true  solution. 

It  has  been  held  that  the  account  before  us  is,  1,  Mythical, 
either  a  historical  or  a  philosophical  myth ;  2,  That  it  is  simply  an 
allegory;  3,  That  the  account  is  literal  only;  4,  That  the  account 
is  partly  literal  and  partly  symbolical;  i.  6.,  a  historical  foreground 
is  set  off  by  a  symbolical  background.  The  first  and  second  have 
been  sufficiently  answered  in  the  preceding  section ;  the  third  and 
forth  only  need  detain  us  here. 

Prof.  Kuenen  is  a  thorough  and  strong  exponent  of  the  "na- 
turalistic" school.^   In  his  "Prophets  and  Prophecy  of  Israel"  (p. 

'  Dr.  Kuenen  is  not  doing  a  useless  work.  That  he  is  very  extreme  in  his 
principles  and  deductions  few  will  deny,  for  such  principles  logically  carried  out 
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376,  E.  T.),  he  translates  "  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the 
woman  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed" :  "  this  (seed)  shall  lie  in 
wait  for  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  lie  in  wait  for  his  (that  seed's)  heel. 
.  .  .  The  serpent  is — a  serpent,  and  nothing  more.  .  .  .  Finally, 
the  conflict  which  is  so  picturesquely  represented  in  the  curse  upon 
the  serpent  is  nothing  else  than  the  perpetual  battle  between  man, 
and  his  dangerous  creeping  enemy.  .  .  .  Gen.  iii.  15,  when  thus 
interpreted,  has  no  connection  with  our  subject,  and  nfiust  lose  the 
name  of  protevangelium,  or  '  Paradise  Lost,'  which  it  owes  to  the 
traditional  but  positively  incorrect  view." 

There  is  something  naive  in  the  words  of  Professor  Kuenen 
when  he  says,  on  page  22,  that  in  "historical  investigations  .  .  . 
dogmatic  presuppositions  must  be  laid  aside."  He  is  happily  con- 
sistent in  using  the  term  jt?/'^suppositions,  since  he  can  freely  lay 
down  dogmatic  suppositions.  Nothing  exceeds  his  dogmatism, 
unless  it  be  the  degree  to,  and  confidence  with  which,  he  begs  the 
question  at  issue.  His  view  is  brought  forward  exclusively  from 
the  side  on  which  it  is  realized  in  the  individual.  He  is  quite 
sure  that  "  the  expositors  who  find  a  spiritual  conflict  and  its  issue 
here  indicated,  exclude  all  conflict  between  the  woman  and  the  off- 
spring of  the  serpent,  and  between  the  offspring  of  the  serpent  and 
the  offspring  of  the  woman,  while  frequently  referring  to  Keil, 
Delitzsch,  Hengstenburg  tt  al.^  who  find  a  spiritual  significance 
witli  no  such  exclusion.  He  wishes  to  show  tiiat  only  a  real  ser- 
pent was  meant  in  the  Hebrew  narrative.  Observe  his  method. 
He  begins  l)y  violating  Hebrew  syntax  in  his  translation  (cf. 
siipra)^  and  then,  without  any  demonstration  of  the  correctness  of 
his  position,  he  at  once  affirms  that  "the  serpent  is  a  serpent,  and 
nothing  more."  If  each  critic  is  allowed  to  make  his  own  gram- 
mar, and  formulate  his  own  method  of  hermeneutics.  Scripture 
may  be  adduced  to  prove  any  theory.  But  the  historic  relation  of 
the  passage  is  the  most  complete  refutation  of  the  purely  "  natu- 
ralistic hypothesis."    Schrader,  in  his  book,  "  The  Cuneiform  In- 

■will  make  inspiration  a  vanishing  quanity,  and  will  minimize  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
Yet  Dr.  Kuenen  is  a  natural  rebound  from  unnecessary  symbolism  and  allegorism ; 
and  when  the  church  oscillates  back  to  her  true  position  men  will  recognize  that 
Dr.  K.  has  made  a  real  advance  in  scientific  hermeneutics.  The  truth  of  God  in 
its  contest  with  error  has  nothing  to  fear  in  the  final  issue. 
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scriptions  and  the  Old  Testament,"  (p.  37,  E.  T.,)  says  :  "  We 
meet  with  the  serpent  in  figured  representations  on  the  Babylo- 
nian inscriptions,  and  it  assumes  a  form  that  we  can  see  that  it  has 
some  7'eligions  significance ;  "  and  the  idea  of  a  conflict  between 
the  powers  of  good  and  evil,  under  the  figure  of  a  serpent,  or 
dragon,  as  one  of  the  combatants,  is  very  fully  brought  out  iu 
George  Smith's  work,  "  The  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis." 
Max  Miiller,  in  his  "  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,"  Vol.  I., 
pp.  150-154,  says:  "  The  principle  of  evil  in  the  Avesta  is  called 
serpent,"  and  the  "  spirit  Ahura,  who  created  the  world  and  rules 
it,  defends  it  against  the  power  of  evil  "  To  this  point  Kalish  re- 
marks :  "  Almost  throughout  the  East  the  serpent  was  used  as  an 
emblem  of  the  evil  principle  of  the  evil  spirit  of  disobedience.  .  . 
In  the  first  characteristic  our  narrative  leans  to  the  general  orien- 
tal tradition.  In  the  second  it  is  the  original  conception  of  the 
Hebrew  writer ;  and  the  point  of  divergence  is  in  the  absolute 
sovereignty  with  which  God  pronounces  the  malediction  upon  the 
serpent."  I  submit  that  it  would  be  quite  anomalous  for  the  He- 
brew lore  to  have  the  same  symbol  of  evil,  in  common  with  other 
historic  religions,  and  yet  differ  from  all  in  having  no  spiritual 
significance.  Prof.  Kuenen's  hypothesis,  when  viewed  with  this 
extra  scriptural  lens,  is  obsolescent.  Tlie  Old  Testament  refers 
repeatedly  to  evil  spirits.  (Cf.  Isaiah  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  14,  Lev.  xvi. ; 
also  Job  i.  and  ii. ;  Zech.  iii.  1,2;  Ps.  cix.  6.)  There  are  further 
a  priori  grounds  for  believing  that  there  was  among  the  Hebrews, 
an  idea  of  a  thoroughly  evil  spirit  or  principle.  The  normal  place 
that  the  Pentateuch  held  among  the  Israelites  (not  among  modern 
critics)  makes  it  highly  improbable  that  a  doctrine  which  in  later 
development  held  so  important  and  prominent  a  place  should  not 
have  existed,  at  least  in  its  incipiency,  in  the  books  of  Moses.  In 
the  later  books,  he  is  introduced  as  quite  a  well-known  l)eing.  In- 
deed, much  of  the  Jewish  cultus  is  inexplainable  if  you  eliminate 
the  idea  of  Satan. 

The  Targums  confirm  this  spiritual  significance.^  The  bruising 
of  the  serpent  is  thus  conditioned  upon  rectitude  of  life.  The 

'  Onkelos:  "And  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between 
thy  son  and  her  son.    He  will  remember  thee  what  thou  didst  to  him  at  the  begin- 
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Book  of  Wisdom,  ii.  24,  also  affirms  that,  by  the  envy  of  Satan, 
death  came  into  the  world.  And,  finally,  the  New  Testament  is 
pronounced  on  this  point.  Matthew  xix.  4  refers  to  Genesis  i.  27 
as  a  historic  fact,  and  in  xix.  5  the  sacred ness  of  the  marriage  is 
consequent  upon  the  manner  of  creation  (Gen.  ii.  24).  Compare 
Mark  x.  6,  with  Gen.  ii.  24;  and  Mark  x.  7,  8,  with  Gen.  ii.  24; 
also  Paul,  1  Cor.  vi.  16,  with  Gen.  ii.  24;  1  Cor.  xv.  45,  with  Gen. 

ii.  7 ;  Eph.  v.  31,  with  Gen.  ii.  24;  Heb.  iv.  4,  with  Gen.  ii.  2. 
These  passages  are  not  "homiletically"  referred  to  by  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament,  but  soberly,  as  historical  events.  The  tempter 
is  referred  to  as  the  serpent  beguiling  our  first  parents  (2  Cor.  xi.  3) ; 
he  is  called  the  devil  (Rev.  xii.  9 ;  xx.  2),  upon  whom  power  is 
given  to  the  true  Israel  of  God  to  tread  (Luke  x.  19).  He  is  the 
tempter  of  Jesus.  (Mark  i.  3;  Matt.  iv.  3;  Luke  iv.  3.)  He 
taketh  away  the  good  seed  from  the  heart.  (Mark  iv.  15 ;  Matt, 
xiii.  19,  20.)  He  binds  the  children  of  Abraham.  (Luke  iii.  16.) 
He  incites  Judas  to  betray  his  Lord.  (Luke  xxii.  3 ;  Matt.  xxvi. 
14;  Mark  xvi.  10;  John  xiii.  20-27.)  He  seeks  possession  of  the 
children  of  God.  (Luke  xxii.  3L)  He  is  the  author  of  falsehood. 
(Acts  V.  3 ;  John  viii.  44.)  He  is  able  to  keep  men  in  darkness 
as  to  God's  truth.  (Acts  xxvi.  18.)  He  shall  be  bruised  under 
the  feet  of  God's  children.  (Rom.  xvi.  20.)  The  incestuous  are 
to  be  delivered  unto  his  power.  (1  Cor.  v.  5.)  He  is  still  the 
tempter  of  men.  (1  Cor.  vii.  5.)  He  is  the  recognized  enemy  of 
man.  (2  Cor.  ii.  11 ;  xii.  7.)  He  hinders  the  people  of  God  in 
their  work.  (1  Thes.  ii.  18.)  He  works  ''with  all  power  and 
signs  and  lying  wonders."  (2  Thess.  ii.  9.)  He  works  for  the 
apostasy  of  God's  people.  (1  Tim.  i.  20;  v.  15.)  His  syna- 
gogue and  kingdom  is  opposed   to  God's.     (Rev.  ii,  9,  13; 

iii.  9.)    He  is  the  deceiver  of  the  whole  world.    (Rev.  xii.  9.) 

ning,  and  thou  shalt  be  observant  nnto  him  at  the  end."  Jonathan:  "The  woman 
saw  Sammael,  the  angel  of  death,  and;  was  afraid. "  It  boldly  places  the  victory 
of  the  woman's  seed  upon  the  keeping  of  the  laiD.  ' '  And  it  shall  be  when  the  sons 
of  the  woman  consider  the  law  and  perform  its  instructions,  they  shall  be  prepared 
to  smite  thee  on  thy  head,  to  kill  thee ;  and  when  the  sons  of  the  woman  forsake 
the  commandments  of  the  law  and  perform  its  instructions,  thou  wilt  be  ready  to 
wound  them  on  the  heel,  to  hurt  them ;  .  .  .  and  there  shall  be  a  healing  of  them 
in  the  days  of  Eong  Messiah. " 
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He  is  diafSoXo^y  the  slanderer.  (Matt.  iv.  1,  5,  8.)  The  sower  of 
evil  seed.  (Matt.  xiii.  39.)  The  whole  armor  of  God  is  needed 
to  contend  against  hini.  (Eph.  vi.  11.)  He  ensnares  men".  (1 
Tim.  iii.  7.)  He  is  to  be  resisted  by  snbmission  to  God.  (James 
iv.  7.)  He  seeks  to  destroy  men.  (I  Pet.  v.  8.)  He  sinneth  from 
the  beginning.  (1  John  iii.  8.)  He  will  cast  men  into  prison. 
(Rev.  ii.  10;  xii.  12.)  And  he  will  be  finally  overcome.  (Rev. 
XX.  10;  xii.  9;  xx.  2.)  Tlie  Pauline  parallel  (Rom.  v.)  between 
Christ  and  Adam  indicates  that  Christ  confi-onted  the  same  tempter 
that  seduced  Adam.  Christ's  own  words  are  confirmative  of  the 
historicity  of  Genesis  iii.  (John  viii.  44.)  Ye  are  of  your  father, 
the  devil,  etc.  Christ  was  speaking  to  Jews  who  believed  that 
deatli  was  consequent  upon  the  temptation  and  fall.  (Wisdom  ii. 
24;  Rom.  v.  12.)  Now,  our  conclusion  is  that  Genesis  iii.  14, 15, 
was  a  historical  event,  having,  it  is  true,  a  symbolic  background, 
and  that  the  real  tempter  used  the  serpent  as  his  instrument. 
Delitzsch  well  reinarks,  that  in  regard  to  this  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  there  lies  before  us  a  connected  line 
of  testimony,  whose  object  is  ever  the  same  demoniacal  tempting 
spirit,  reacliing  from  Genesis  iii.  14,  to  Revelation  xx.  2,  10. 
Strauss  says,  in  his  book  "The  Old  Faith  and  the  New,"  p.  22, 
"  that  one  of  the  ugliest  features  of  Christianity  is  the  belief  in  the 
devil,"  and  to  this  Goethe  well  replies,  that  "the  devil  is  a  thor- 
oughly biblical  conception,  and  if  Christ,  as  St.  John  writes,  (1 
John  iii.  8,)  appeared  on  earth  in  order  to  destroy  the  works  of  the 
devil,  he  might  have  been  dispensed  with  if  no  devil  existed." 

Thus  viewed,  this  passage  falls  in  with  the  whole  trend  of 
Scripture.  The  words  do  not  "exclude"  allusion  to  Messiah,  for 
the  nature  of  the  finally  victorious  "seed"  must  ])e  modified  by 
the  nature  of  the  foe;  i.  e.^  a  spiritual  enemy  must  have  a  spiritual 
conqueror.  Yet  it  is  only  in  general  and  national  terms  that  the 
inception  of  deliverance  from  evil  is  brought  forward,  which  fact 
is  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  whole  of  revelation  and  with  our 
opening  remark.  But  the  champions  in  this  struggle  between 
good  and  evil  are  not  arbitrary  selections.  Seth,  Shem,  Abram, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  Judah  et  al.^  are  selected  according  to  their  char- 
acters ;  the  choice  in  each  case  is  based  upon  ethical  grounds, 
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and  ceases  to  be  co-extensive  with  physical  descent;  and  as  tlie 
strife  is  constantly  maintained  by  the  ''seed  of  the  woman,"  a  for- 
tiori  tlie  holiest  of  that  seed  will  conquer  most  successfully.  That 
seed  culminates  in  Christ,  who  trampled  upon  the  serpent,  and 
who  will  bruise  him  under  the  feet  of  his  cliildren.  (Romans  xvi. 
20.) 

Theprotevangelium  thus  becomes  a  faithful  miniature  of  astrug- 
gling,  hoping  humanity,  the  general  idea  of  a  "prosnised  deliverer," 
around  which  the  rest  of  Scripture  groups  itself,  and  out  of  which 
revelation  is  unfolded.  Grace  is  no  after  thought,  "  but  enters  the 
world  side  by  side  with  sin."  This  is  the  foundation  of  Scripture 
until  revelation  reaches  its  fulness  it  Christ.  Its  outward  form  is 
obscure;  its  inner  meaning  lays  the  broad  basis  for  all  future  reve- 
lation. 

The  "tree  of  life"  was  not  destroyed,  but  when  sin  and  death 
shall  have  been  taken  away  by  the  conqueror  of  the  serpent  (1  Cor. 
XV.  26)  it  will  grow  and  bear  fruit  upon  another  soil  in  tlie  new 
earth  and  beside  the  living  waters  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 
(Rev.  XX.  21.) 

lY.  Gen.  ix  25-27 :  Exegetical  Argument. 

According  to  the  Bible,  the  subsequent  progress  of  mankind 
is  contingent  upon  the  fall  of  Adam.  The  corruption  of  man 
prior  to  the  flood  liad  hindered  the  realization  of  the  successful 
struggle  against  the  "  serpent."  Once  more  the  race  has  its  unity, 
formerly  in  Adam,  now  in  Noah,  and  a  new  development  begins. 
On  the  part  of  Noah  this  covenant  relation  with  God  is  begun  by 
an  emphatic  expression  of  sinfulness  and  hope  of  salvation^  which 
is  fittingly  expressed  in  his  sacrificial  offering  to  God,  his  deliverer, 
who  graciously  accepts  the  offering  with  a  promise  that  he  will 
not  again  visit  upon  man  so  sweeping  a  chastisement. 

Thus  n^'lS  is  the  solemn  conditioning  by  which  God  special- 
ized liis  relation  to  men.  Tlie  Adamic  blessing  is  repeated  (com- 
pare Gen.  i.  28-30  with  Gen.  ix.  1-3),  and  a  new  race  l)egins  its 
course  in  reliance  upon  God.  This  covenant  relation  is  not  made 
absolutely  dependent  upon  Noah's  fidelity,  but  the  covenant  is  a 
gracious  one,  in  which  God  binds  himself  by  a  voluntary  promise. 
Noah's  past  fidelity  to  God  secures  for  mankind  for  all  time  ex- 
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emption  from  a  similar  repeated  visitation  of  God's  displeasure. 
(Gen.  viii.  21,  22.)  "The  continuance  of  creation  in  beautiful 
harmony,  the  unbroken  development  of  liuman  history,  is  the  fruit 
of  divine  grace,  which  will  not  let  God's  glorious  plan  in  reference 
to  creation,  humanity  and  redemption  be  frustrated  by  man's  sin, 
and  that  gracious  decree  is  linked  with  Noah's  name."  So  that  after 
the  covenant  with  Noah  the  race  development  begins  anew  along 
three  distinct  lines,  as  indicated  by  the  patriarch's  words.  The 
race  development  in  Genesis,  third  chapter,  is  according  to  natural 
unity,  but  from  JMoah  onward  it  is  historicaUy  'characterized  by 
ethical  diversity. 

The  sin  and  fall  of  Noah  served  to  reveal  to  him  the  character 
of  each  of  his  sons.  Ham  sees  his  fatlier's  nakedness,  and  his 
sensual  delight  leads  him  to  make  known  the  fact  to  his  brethren, 
while  Shem  and  Japheth,  with  touching  reverence  and  innate 
purity,  going  backward,  place  a  covering  over  their  father.  To 
Noah  the  hidden  tendency  and  character  of  his  sons  are  made 
manifest  in  this  occurrence,  and  these  characteristics  could  but 
develop  in  their  generations.  He  has  received  a  deep  insight  into 
the  inner  life  of  each  of  his  sons,  and  he  sees  that  their  varied 
characters  will  impress  a  differing  stamp  upon  the  main  branches 
of  mankind.  "  The  fact  that  God's  relation  to  all  nations,  as  pre- 
viously his  attitude  toward  all  creatures,  is  here  traced  back  to  an 
ethical  ground,"  forms  a  noteworthy  intro'itus  to  the  liistory  of  the 
world  and  of  redemption,  in  which  God  will  of  his  free  grace 
choose  a  particular  nation,  yet  not  without  their  cooperation  on 
ethical  grounds. 

Ys.  25.  ^I'n^,  Cursed  he  Canaan.  The  term  applied  in  Gen. 
iii.  14  to  degraded,  infamous  (cf.  Deut.  xxvii.  15,  xxviii. 

16,  sq^\  l^T^'  "lowland,"  (and  hence  post  Mosaic,)  as  de- 
scriptive of  the  topography  of  the  country  ;  because,  1,  The  land 
is  hilly  (Deut.  xi.  11)  and  mountainous  (Deut.  iii.  5)  ;  2,  jj^-^? 
is  never  used  of  natural  lowliness ;  8,  It  occurs  here  first  in  con- 
nection with  servitude,  and  is  repeatedly  used  of  humiliation. 
(Cf.  1  Kings  xxi.  29,  2  Kings  xxii.  19,  2  Chron.  vii.  14,  xii.  6,  7- 
12  ;  XXX.  11,  xxxii.  26,  xxxiii.  12,  23,  xxxiv.  27,  xxxvi.  12) ;  4,  The 
country  receives  its  name  from  the  inhabitants,  and  is  called 
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(cf.  Gen.  xiii.  12,  xvi.  3,  xxiii.  2-19,  xxxiii.  18),  and 
from  J7^3,  to  stoop,  to  submit  (cf.  Deiit.  ix.  3,  Judg.  iv.  23). 

This  is  the  second  curse  pronounced  upon  a  human  being 
(Gen.  iv.  11).  Ham  is  not  mentioned,  but  Canaan  and  his  de- 
scendants only  are  directly  cursed ;  nor  are  the  other  descendants 
of  Ham  mentioned  ;  but  as  they  are  neitlier  included  in  the  blessing 
of  Shem  nor  the  enlargement  of  Japheth,  the  curse  probably,  to 
some  extent,  fell  upon  them.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  perpetuity  of 
the  curse,  the  ground  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  Canaan's  charac- 
ter and  is  no  arbitrary  selection.  Canaan's  own  character  fore- 
casts the  character  of  his  race,  as  did  Shem's  and  Japheth's. 

A  servant  of  servants..  (LXX.  Uai?  ointrr/^y  Vul.,  servus 
servorum.)  A  term  of  comparison  by  the  juxtaposition  of  a 
repeated  noun  (cf.  Ewald's  Syntax  of  Hebrew  Language,  p.  169, 
E.  T.;  also  Deut.  x.  17;  Josh.  xxii.  22;  Ps.  cxxxvi.  2 ;  Dan.  ii.  47 ; 
xi.  36,  for  similar  expressions). 

And  he  said,  Blessed  be  the  Jehovah  God  of  Shem.  ^^"^^^ 
applied  to  man  is  an  invocation  of  good  (Gen.  xiv.  19) ;  and  ap- 
plied to  God  is  inscription  of  praise  (Gen.  xiv.  20).  This  is  the 
first  passage  in  which  God  is  called  the  God  of  any  one.  The  cove- 
nant Jehovah  shall  be  preeminently  the  God  of  Shem,  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  20 ;  Gen.  xxiv.  27,)  whose  name  indicates  the  spiritual  ex- 
altations and  advancement  of  his  race.  "If  Jehovah  is  the  God 
of  Shem,  then  is  Shem  the  recipient  and  heir  of  all  the  blessings 
of  salvation  which  God  as  Jehovah  procures  for  mankind." 

And  Canaan  shall  be  a  servant  to  them,  to^; 
oiKeT7]5  avrov;  Yul.,  Servus  ejus.    This  is  not  singular,  but 

plural,  equivalent  to  DH^,  referring  to  the  relation  that  Canaan 
and  his  descendants  will  sustain  towards  Shem  and  Japheth  and 
their  descendants. 

Wide  let  Elohim  make  it  to  Japheth,  and  let  him  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Shem.  Jehovah  the  covenant  God  is  Shem's,  and  Elohim, 
the  name  by  which  God  was  designated  as  the  creator  and  ruler 
of  the  world  and  as  the  dispenser  of  worldly  blessings,  is  the 
name  by  which  he  is  known  to  Japheth.    LXX.,  UXocrvvai  o  <9£o5r 

Tq5  ^lacpeB.    Yul.,  Dilatet  Dens  Jajphet. 
5 
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is  aa  evident  paranomasia.  HinQ,  not  io persuade,  for  in  that  sense 
the  word  usually  has  a  bad  signification  (cf .  1  Kings  xxii.  20  \ 
Ex.  xxii.  15;  Prov.  i.  10;  2  Sam.  iii.  25;  Jud.  xiv.  15);  and 
in  that  sense  it  is  not  usually  followed  by  but  takes  the  accusa- 
tive; but  to  o'pen,  to  enlarge,  (cf.  Prov.  xxii.  19,)  including  both 
ideas  of  extension  and  prosperity.  Some  of  the  critics  claim  that 
this  passage  from  verses  18  to  27  is  Jehovistic,  while  others  main- 
tain that  it  belongs  to  the  Jehovistic  redactor,  and,  referring  to 
the  conquest  of  Canaan,  is  j^^st  eventum.  But  the  expression 
servant  of  servants  would  not  be  historically  true  of  the  conquered 
Oanaanites,  besides  the  significance  of  the  names  explains  their 
use.  The  Japhetic  material  and  intellectual  prosperity  stand  in 
harmonious  contrast  to  the  Shemitic  religious  cultns. 

And  let  him  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem.    Is  riD*!  or  D^'fl the 

subject  of  Prof.  Briggs,  in  his  "Messianic  Prophecy"  (pp. 

82,  83),  adopts  the  latter,  because,  1,  It  favors  the  parallelism  of 
the  two  clauses.  But  parallelisms  cannot  determine  the  meaning 
of  phrases,  since  all  parallelisms  are  not  synonymous,  and  no  par- 
allelism can  determine  a  specific  meaning  in  opposition  to  a  set- 
tled usage;  and  it  is  thoroughly  possible  that  the  subject  of  the 
latter  clause  should  be  found  in  the  indirect  object  of  the  previous 
clause.  (Cf.  Gen.  x.  8;  1  Chron.  i.  10.)  2,  Prof.  Briggs'- next 
argument  is  that  a  change  of  subject  would  make  Japheth  the 
hero  of  the  prophecy.  But  this  is  7ion  sequitur.  3,  It  is  highly 
in  keeping  with  Shem's  blessing  that  God  should  dwell  in  his  tents. 
But  it  may  be  answered  that  Shem's  blessing  is  specialized  by  the 
favor  of  Jehovah  ;  and  it  would  be  out  of  harmony  for  him  here 
to  be  cliaracterized  by  the  dwelling  of  Elohim  in  his  tents.  (Cf. 
Ex.  xl.  34.)  1,  Unless  Elohim  be  the  subject,  Japheth  is  made 
the  conqueror  of  Shem,  which  would  be  little  better  than  the  curse 
of  Canaan.  But  this  is  assuming  an  exclusive  meaning  for 
which  is  not  true  historically. 

With  Dillmann  et  al.  we  believe  to  be  the  subject:  1,  Be- 

cause God  is  never  mentioned  as  dwelling  in  tents.  2,  The  plural 
is  not  applicable  to  God's  dwelling.  (Cf.  Ex.  xl.  31,  35 ;  2  Chron. 
xxvi.  16 ;  Ps.  XV.  1  ;  Ezek.  iii.  6 ;  iv.  1 ;  Ps.  xi.  4 ;  Jer.  vii.  4 ; 
Mai.  iii.  1;  Hab.  ii.  20;  Heb.  viii.  2;  Matt.  xxi.  12;  xxvi.  16; 
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Rev.  xi.  1,  19.)  3,  l?^/  in  vs.  26  and  27  requires  such  nn  inter- 
pretation. 4,  Jehovah,  not  Elohim,  is  specialized  as  the  relation 
God  sustains  to  Shem.  5,  If  Elohim  be  the  subject,  it  would  be 
substantially  a  repetition  of  Shem's  blessing  in  vs.  26.  6,  The 
reverential  act  of  Shem  and  Japheth,  as  opposed  to  Ham's  conduct, 
favors  the  idea  that  the  two  former  would  sustain  similar  relations 
to  the  latter.  7,  Such  an  interpretation  would  introduce  an  al- 
lusion to  the  superiority  of  Shem's  blessing  in  the  midst  of  Ja- 
pheth's.  Thus  this  ancient  oracle  stands  out  in  three-fold  relation: 
1,  The  curse  of  Canaan ;  2,  The  blessing  of  Shem ;  3,  The  en- 
largement of  Japheth  ;  each  factor  emphasizing  Canaan's  curse. 
Historic  fulfilment  demands  an  explanation  for  this  projection 
by  Noah  of  the  earth-tribes.  The  Shemitic  religious  cultus,  the 
Japhetic  culture  and  prosperity,  and  the  continuance  of  Canaan's 
posterity  in  degradation  and  sin — this  forms  indeed  the  world 
historic  partition  of  mankind.  These  are  the  differing  attitudes 
which  the  several  branches  of  the  human  family  will  thenceforth 
assume  towards  God  until  the  "  fulness  of  time." 

V.  Gen,  ix.  25-27.  7 he  Internal  Messianic  Element.  Compe- 
tency to  interpret  the  real  meaning  of  an  author's  words  is  ob- 
tained only  by  finding  the  point  of  view  from  which  he  observes 
things  in  their  relations.  To  interpret  Calvin  from  Arminius's 
point  of  view,  or  Calvin  from  Kuenen's  view-point,  would  be  the 
surest  way  of  missing  the  real  meaning  of  the  writer.  True,  they 
serve  and  worship  the  same  God,  but  their  theoretical  faith-ladder 
is  very  differently  constructed.  To  interpret  George  Eliot's 
writings,  and  hence  her  character,  from  a  Christian  view-point,  (as 
that  term  is  used  when  applied  to  faith,  and  not  to  ethics,)  would 
be  manifestly  the  surest  way  of  remaining  in  ignorance  of  the  real 
spirit  of  her  writings,  if,  indeed,  such  a  course  be  not  sheer  dis- 
honesty. The  best  way  surely  of  finding  a  writer's  view-point  is 
to  give  credence  to  his  avowed  claim,  and  then  to  the  claims  for 
him  of  those  most  in  sympathy  with  him  and  understanding  him 
best ;  hence  Noah's  character  must  be  considered  in  understanding 
the  import  of  his  words.  He  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  God 
(Gen.  vi.  8).  A  just  man,  and  walked  with  God  (vi.  9).  He  was 
obedient  to  God's  commands  (vi.  22,  vii.  5).  He  worshipped 
God  (viii.  20).    God  speaks  to  him  (vi.  13,  vii.  1,  viii.  15,  ix.  8, 
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17).  Hence  his  acts  are  performed  in  constant  communion  with 
and  reliance  upon  God  ;  so  that,  whatever  else  is  in  the  region  of 
doubt,  this  is  certain,  that  Noah's  outward  life  is  but  a  reflex  of 
his  inward  piety,  and  that  his  acts  and  words  are  grounded  in  his 
attitude  toward  God. 

It  is  further  obvious  tliat  Noah's  words  are  not  prompted  by 
personal  feelings,  either  of  anger  against  Canaan,  or  of  kindly  feel- 
ing for  Shem  and  Japheth :  1,  The  fact  that  the  curse  was  pro- 
nounced against  Canaan,  and  not  against  Ham,  the  immediate 
offender,  bars  any  element  of  anger ;  2,  The  character  of  Shem's 
blessing  equally  lifts  the  words  of  Noah  out  of  the  region  of  per- 
sonal feeling,  and  its  religious  aspect  trembles  on  the  verge  of 
Messianic  foresight;  8,  The  blessing  of  Japhetli,  whom  Elohim 
will  prosper,  ])ut  to  whom  there  is  no  Jehovah  relation,  when  ex- 
plained on  the  simply  naturalistic  "  grounds,  is  simply  grotesque ; 
4,  Noah's  reference  to  the  future  and  his  emphasis  of  what  will 
come  to  pass  eliminate  any  element  of  personal  feeling  ;  6,  Noah's 
blessing  upon  Japheth  is  proof,  at  least,  that  he  appreciates  the  dif- 
ferent relations  which  God  sustains  towards  men,  and  is  quite  a 
poser  to  the  critics,  for  it  will  not  conform  to  critical  rubrics.  And 
as  Noah  was  actuated  by  no  personal  feeling,  so  his  words  are  not 
based  upon  any  personal  desires  concerning  his  children,  but  upon 
the  character  of  each.  This  is  further  conlirmed  by  the  nature  of 
Shem's  blessing,  which  is  purely  ethical.  The  God  with  whom 
Noah  walked  is  to  be  the  covenant  God  of  Shem  and  of  his  pos- 
terity, and  Noah  promised  this  blessing,  assured  that  he  knew 
whom  he  believed,  and  that  his  favor  was  more  than  life.  Elimi- 
nate this  personal  element  from  Noah's  words,  grant  to  him  the 
conviction  that  liis  words  are  grounded  in  his  attitude  toward  God, 
and  you  lift  the  passage  out  of  the  reach  of  the  purel}^  human ; 
and  though  the  aged  servant  of  God  may  not  have  seen  distinctly  a 
personal  Messiah,  his  words  tremble  on  the  verge  of  Messianic  pro- 
phecy, for  he  clearly  sees  a  collective  Messiah  in  the  pious  Shem 
and  his  descendants,  who  will  become  the  channel  of  God's  cove- 
nant, saving  blessings  to  mankind.  Japheth  shall  ultimately  dwell 
in  Shem's  tents,  enjoying  the  blessings  of  Shem's  covenant  God, 
and  Canaan  shall  serve  them ;  and  in  that  sphere  he  too,  in  his 
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offspring,  shall  be  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  him  who  is  the  sanae 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever,  who  sees  the  lieart,  who  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons,  and  wliom  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice. 

The  words  of  Koah,  then,  are  spoken  from  a  pronounced  re- 
ligious  point  of  view.  The  curse  upon  Canaan  is  a  spiritual 
darkness^  with  its  attendant  servitude  and  degradation.  Nor  are 
the  Canaanites  to  be  worse  at  once.  The  divine  Nemesis  gathers 
along  with  human  development.  The  rule  of  ignoble  impulse, 
the  absence  of  nobler  feeling,  of  finer  sentiment,  of  reverential 
regard,  which  showed  itself  in  him  who  is  cursed,  will,  in  the 
course  of  history,  develop  on  a  larger  scale  in  a  race  given  up  to 
sensual  sin  and  the  abandon  of  tliat  higher,  nobler  life  which 
is  the  outcome  of  that  image  of  God  stamped  upon  each  man,  and 
which,  though  sullied  and  dishonored,  is  still  divine.  The  sin  of 
the  father,  which  is  often  transmitted  to  the  son  in  increasing  ratio, 
will  not  go  unpunished  (Ex.  xx.  4-6),  until  that  time  shall  come 
when  the  pure  monotheistic  religion  of  Shem,  the  servitude  of 
Canaan,  and  the  culture  and  prosperity  of  Japheth  shall  unite  in 
glorifying  Jehovah,  and  each  shall  be  a  factor  in  that  force  that  is 
widening  the  skirts  of  light  and  narrowing  the  skirts  of  darkness, 
and  Christ,  the  true  Messiah,  shall  be  the  inspiration  of  every  heart. 
This  is  "that  one  far  oflT  divine  event  towards  which  the  whole 
creation  moves." 

YI.  Gen.  ix.  25-27:  The  Ilistorico- Messianic  Element. 

The  curse  of  Canaan  was  national,  and  not  individual,  as  was 
the  blessing  upon  his  two  uncles.  The  curse  was  to  a  large  extent 
ethical,  nor  does  it  preclude  the  idea  that  many  of  the  Canaanites 
might  attain  to  a  very  high  degree  of  prosperity.  The  name  is 
synonymous  with  merchant  (Prov.  xxxi.  24).  Egypt,  Thebes, 
Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  Carthage  witness  their  worldly  success. 
To  the  Canaanites  the  descendants  of  Shem  were  for  a  time  sub- 
ject in  Egypt,  and  they,  i.  e.,  the  Canaanites,  have  been  the  world 
pioneers.  Yet  the  great  world-historic  powers,  the  Chaldeans,  the 
Medo-Persians,  the  Hindoo,  the  Greek  and  Roman,  as  wxll  as  the 
modern  rulers  of  mankind,  were  and  are  of  Japhetic  origin. 

As  a  nation  or  race  the  Canaanites  are,  comparatively  speaking, 
in  servitude.    They  form  not  even  a  mediocre  force  in  aiding  the 
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progress  of  humanity.  No  healthful,  influence  from  them  blesses 
mankind.  But  in  the  sin  of  Ham  "there  lies  the  great  stain  of 
the  whole  Hamitic  race,  whose  chief  characteristic  is  sexual  sin." 
They  are  in  no  sense  a  "light  of  the  world,"  and  the  light  of 
civilization  and  of  God's  truth  has  shone  so  far,  but  dimly,  upon 
their  benighted  race.  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  largely  inhabited  by 
the  Hamites,  have  become  synonomous  with  the  deepest  degrada- 
tion, (Lev.  xviii.)  so  that  Creuzer  well  remarks  that  "the  Canaan- 
itish  religion  (?)  silenced  all  the  best  feelings  of  human  nature,  de- 
graded man's  mind  by  superstition,  alternately  cruel  and  profligate. 
We  may  look  in  vain  for  any  influence  for  good  it  could  have  ex- 
ercised upon  the  nation." 

The  curse  upon  Canaan  has  had  its  literal  historic  fulfilment. 
They  were  partly  exterminated  and  reduced  to  slavery  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Shem  (Josh.  ix.  23);  and  those  of  them  unafiected  at 
that  time  were  subdued  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  xxiv.  21).  The  early 
Babylonians,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Carthagenians  and  the  Egyptians 
were  subjugated  by  the  Assyrians,  the  Persians,  the  Macedonians 
and  Komans,  and  the  Africans  in  different  places  to-day  are  but 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  The  causal-ground  of  that 
race-condition  is  to  he  found  in  their  attitude  toward  God.  A 
nation  is  what  its  religion  makes  it,  and  history  clearly  shows  that 
each  nation's  world-life,  so  far  as  influence  and  prosperity  go,  is 
conditioned  upon  monotheistic  belief  and  fidelity  to  the  one  true 
God.  Polytheism  segregates  a  nation's  effort  and  dissipates  its 
energy.  Truly  "  thou  shalt  have  no  other  God  before  me,"  is  the 
iva  of  the  world's  progress. 

And  Jehovah  has  been  the  God  of  Shem.  Though  oppressed 
in  Egypt,  and  afterwards  conquered  by  the  descendants  of  Japlieth, 
they  maintained  (though  not  uniformily  to  the  same  degree)  the 
worship  of  the  true  God.  From  them  the  prophets  sprung.  To 
them  theophanies  were  granted  until  through  them  "the  Word 
became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us." 

When  the  Persians  conquered  Babylon  they  restored  the  Jews. 
They  were  protected  by  Alexander  when  he  conquered  Persia,  and 
the  Romans,  long  after  their  conquest  of  Palestine,  befriended  the 
chosen  race,  granting  to  them  a  large  share  of  self-government 
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and  freedom.  The  race  of  Shem  maintained  monotheism  against 
western  polytheism  and  eastern  pantheism,  thus  becoming  the  ex- 
clusive channel  of  salvation  to  men.  Divine  foresight  only  could 
have  seen  how  excluded  would  be  this  medium  of  God's  blessings 
to  the  world.  And  ISToah's  burst  of  thanksgiving  for  Shem  fore- 
casts the  hallelujahs  that  were  to  arise  unto  God  from  all  mankind 
for  the  birth  of  that  son  of  Shem  in  whom  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  were  to  be  blessed. 

The  enlargement  of  Japheth  has  been  geographically  fulfilled. 
He  is  the  progenitor  of  a  large  number  of  the  the  inhabitants  of 
Asia,  Europe,  and  America.  Intellectually  and  influentially  it  has 
been  fulfilled  for  the  metaphysics,  of  the  Hindoos,  the  philosophy 
and  art  of  the  Greeks,  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
modern  science  and  civilization  of  the  world  have  come  through 
the  Japhetic  race.  And  if  the  translation  be  correct,  that  Elohim 
shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  there  is  ample  fulfilment  in  the 
Shekinah '  and  the  Incarnation.  God  commands  a  sanctuary  for  his 
dwelling-place.  (Ex.  xxv.  8.)  He  will  dwell  among  the  children 
of  Israel  and  not  forsake  them  (1  Kings  viii.  13),  yet  conditioned 
upon  their  fidelity  (Ezek.  xliii.  9).  He  will  not  forsake  his  people 
(Zech.  viii.  3),  and  the  nation  that  has  God  for  its  inheritance  are 
blessed  by  him  (Ps.  Ixx.  1;  xxxiii.  12;  cxlv.  14),  and  in  Christ 
God  verily  dwelt  among  his  people  in  a  unique  sense.  (John  i.  14.) 

But  if  our  interpretation  be  the  correct  one,  viz.,  that  Japheth 
shall  dwell  in  Shem's  tents,  there  emerges  at  once  a  cosmical  sig- 
nificance in  the  reciprocal  interchange  of  blessings  upon  their 
dwelling  together.  Jehovah  becomes  the  God  of  Japheth,  whose 
prosperity  is  sanctified  to  his  glory.    (Ps.  cxxxiii.  1 ;  Is.  Ix.) 

We  are  all  dwellers  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  but  the  account  of  our  entering  upon  their  privileges. 
Israel,  though  conquered  by  other  nations,  became  the  spiritual 
conquerors  of  the  world.  The  religious  privileges  once  belonging 
exclusively  to  Shem  belong  now  to  Japheth.  Carried  by  Jewish 
missionaries  like  Paul  throughout  the  Koman  world,  they  have 
become  the  property  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Aryan  race. 

^  The  Targum  of  Onkelos  reads  :  ' '  Shall  make  the  Shekinah  to  dwell  in  the 
tabernacles  of  Shem." 
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The  propagation  of  the  religion  of  the  Messiah  of  Shem  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  Japheth/ 

But  chiefly  does  this  interpretation  harmonize  with  the  words 
and  spirit  of  Scripture.  There  will  he  a  universal  blessing  by 
means  of  the  obedience  of  one  (Gen.  xii.  3).  Idols  shall  be  de- 
stroyed and  nations  shall  seek  God  (Isa.  xlv.  14^,  confirmed  in 
Acts  viii.  27,  also  Zeph.  iii.  10,  and  Isa.  xix.  25);  and  the  time  is 
foreseen  when  the  blessing  of  the  Jehovah  of  Shem  will  be  uni- 
versal in  its  saving  effect,  (Isa.  Iv.,  compare  also  Ps.  Ixviii.  32,  and 
Joel  iii.) ;  and  thougli  Christ  afhrms  that  the  time  is  come  when  no 
particular  place  shall  be  for  the  worship  of  the  Father,  but  every 
where  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him,  yet  this  cosmical 
privilege  and  blessing  descends  from  Shem,  for  salvation  is  of  the 
Jews  (John  iv.  21-23),  and  though  they  have  rejected  the  blessing 
which  they  themselves  have  brouo:ht  for  mankind,  they  are  not 
forgotten  of  God.    (Rom.  xi.  ll./"-) 

In  the  protevangelium  we  find  the  human  side  of  the  Messi- 
anic idea  in  the  promise  to  the  seed  of  the  woman.  Here  we  have 
the  divine  side  in  God's  advent,  and  the  beginning  of  his  more 
complete  revelation  to  his  chosen  race.  Upon  these  two  ideas  the 
whole  Scripture  is  projected. 

Surely  no  mere  human  foresight  or  conjecture  could  have  so 
completely  anticipated  the  race-partition  of  men  or  the  consum- 
mation of  all  things  in  a  fuller  revelation.  Whether  or  not  Noah 
comprehended  the  full  import  of  his  words  does  not  affect  the 
facts  of  history,  w^hi(;h  demand  an  explanation  in  reference  to  this 
first  assurance  that  Jehovah  is  the  God  of  man  in  a  special  sense. 
Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  truth  of  prophecy,  the  prophecy 
of  the  truth  remains.  B.  F.  Wilson. 

Spmitanbubg,  S.  C, 

^  Jeruscdem  Tar  gum  :  "The  Lord  shall  beautify  the  borders  of  Japheth,  and 
his  sons  shall  be  proselytes  and  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem. " 


V.  PASTORAL  THEOLOGY. 

There  is  an  impression  somewhat  prevalent  in  these  parts  that 
the  Presbyterian  vehicle  is  "  going  slow."  There  are  two  possi- 
ble methods  of  accelerating  its  speed :  one  is  to  get  another  horse, 
the  other  is  to  grease  the  wheels.  The  first  method  is,  we  fear, 
impracticable;  we  cannot  very  well  dispense  witli  all  our  present 
ministry  and  get  a  new  set.  The  plan  has  been  tried  in  individual 
cases,  but  on  a  large  scale  we  fear  it  would  not  work.  The  other 
alternative  remains :  w^e  must  lubricate  the  running  gear. 

An  examination  of  the  catalogues  of  Union  and  Columbia 
Theological  Seminaries  will  disclose  this  somewhat  remarkable 
fact:  There  are,  in  the  former  institution,  five  professorships — 
one  of  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology,  one  of  Church  History 
and  Polity,  and  three  whose  instructions  cover  the  broad  field  of 
Exegesis.  Columbia  Seminary  now  possesses  three  professors  (the 
fourth  professor  having  recently  met  with  an  accident^),  teaching 
the  same  three  branches  of  theological  lore.  The  surprising  thing 
hereby  disclosed  is,  that  one  feature  of  theological  instruction,  sec- 
ond in  importance  to  none  of  the  above,  is  conspicuous  by  its  ab- 
sence from  the  apparatus  of  these  schools  of  the  prophets.  We 
allude  to  that  important  topic  the  name  of  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  [The  catalogues  and  advertisements  of  both 
seminaries  do  say  something  to  the  effect  that  provision  will  be 
made  for  instruction  in  the  department  of  Pastoral  Theology  un- 
til the  chair  can  be  tilled.  That  is,  the  duties  of  the  missing  pas- 
toral theology  man  are  to  be  saddled  on  the  other  professors,  and 
they  are  expected  to  work  the  miracle  of  rightly  attending  to  their 
own  business  and  somebody  else's  too.] 

Li  Union  Seminary  it  does  not  seem  to  have  yet  dawned  upon 
the  theological  mind  that  a  separate  professorship  of  Pastoral 
Theology  is  needed.    And  in  Columbia  Seminary  Pastoral  The- 


^  Written  before  Dr.  Beattie's  election  as  Perkins  Professor,  which  does  not  alter 
the  point  of  our  criticism,  but  rather  adds  keeness  to  it. 
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ology  is  made  to  play  second  fiddle,  and  this  manifestly  since  upon 
the  reorganization  of  the  Seminary  the  other  chairs  are  filled  and 
Pastoral  Theology  is  deferred  to  a  more  convenient  season. 

And  yet  it  certainly  would  appear  to  an  ordinary  mind  quite 
as  important  to  be  taught  how  to  go  from  house  to  house  in  pas- 
toral visitation,  to  conduct  a  protracted  meeting,  to  handle  judi- 
ciously and  tenderly  the  mourner,  the  inquirer,  or  the  skeptic,  as 
it  is  to  learn  how  to  dig  up  a  Hebrew  root,  to  narrate  the  personal 
history  of  Arius,  or  to  dissect  and  refute  in  detail  the  Arminian 
dogma  of  common  sufficient  grace.  These  last  our  students  are 
superabundantly  taught  to  do ;  of  the  former,  as  the  catalogues  of 
the  seminaries  will  show,  tliey  can  learn  little  or  nothing.  For 
our  part  we  are  almost  tempted  to  say  that  we  would  rather  dis- 
pense with  instruction  in  the  original  languages  of  Scripture,  and 
far  rather  give  up  all  knowledge  of  church  history,  than  send  out 
young  preachers  and  pastors  who  know  everything  but  how  to 
preach  and  how  to  do  pastoral  work.  We  know  whereof  we  af- 
firm in  this  matter.  We  spent  two  years  in  one  of  these  beloved 
institutions,  and  one  year  in  the  other,  and  were  ordinarily  diligent 
in  the  improvement  of  our  opportunities ;  and  when  we  left  those 
walls  knew  as  little  practically  of  how  to  run  a  churcli  as  how  to 
run  a  steam  engine.  We  knew  who  was  the  morning  star  of  the 
Reformation,  and  could  distinguish  carefully  l)etween  mediate  and 
immediate  imputation,  but  when  a  young  Metlfodist  woman  joined 
our  church  and  asked  for  some  readable  tract  upon  the  doctrines 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  we  were  in  a  quandary.  We  feared 
to  lend  her  our  Turretini  Opera. 

But  right  here  let  us  give  our  views  more  fully  as  to  what  that 
professor  who  does  not  teach  pastoral  theology  at  Union  or  Colum- 
bia Seminary  should  teach  if  he  ever  got  a  chance.  It  is  barely 
possible  that  this  article  may  not  secure  our  election  to  that  vacant 
professorship  in  Columbia  Seminary,  and  we  have  a  fear  that  a 
new  chair  will  not  at  once  be  created  in  Union  Seminary  for  our 
special  occupancy ;  so  that  this  may  be  our  only  opportunity  to  give 
the  church  the  benefit  of  our  views  on  this  neglected  sul)ject.  The 
professor  who,  some  time  between  this  and  the  millennium,  will 
have  the  privilege  of  instructing  our  rising  ministry  in  Pastoral 
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Theology,  ought  to  do  a  work  for  them  very  different  from  what 
the  other  professors  in  the  seminaries  are  doing,  or  should  do.  The 
business  of  those  other  professors  is  to  teach  them  v^hat  to  preach, 
his  business  to  teach  them  how  to  preach.  The  professors  of  theol- 
ogy, exegesis,  and  ecclesiastical  history,  mstruct  the  seminary  stu- 
dent; the  professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  trains  him.  While  every 
other  professor  in  the  institution  crams  and  stuffs  him,  the  pro- 
fessor of  Pastoral  Theology  should  exercise  him;  the  others  put 
tools  into  his  hands,  he  teaches  him  their  use.  They  teach  the 
physician  of  souls  how  to  mix  his  drugs;  he  teaches  him  how  to 
prescribe  for  his  patient. 

With  just  enough  of  theory  to  give  consistency  to  the  future 
minister's  work,  the  preponderating  aim  of  instruction  in  this  de- 
partment should  be  intensely  practical.  Teach  your  young  preacher 
to  work ;  make  a  fisher  of  men,  a  soul-winner,  a  sheep-feeder  out 
of  him;  these  practical  objects  should  be  our  professor's  great  aim. 
He  can  rely  on  the  brethren  occupying  tlie  other  chairs  to  make  of 
him  a  theologian  and  an  exegete. 

But,  to 'be  more  specific,  "  What  sort  of  a  course  of  instruction 
would  your  professor  follow  ? " 

We  would  say  in  answer,  that,  of  course,  he  should  give  thorough 
instruction  in  homiletics.  The  making  of  a  sermon,  its  delivery, 
the  very  important  question  of  extemporaneous  or  manuscript 
preaching,  the  best*  drill  in  vocal  culture,  these  and  kindred  topics 
should  be  carefully  treated,  with  exercises  appropriate  to  each. 
Doubtless  Dabney's  Sacred  Rhetoric,"  long  time  a  text-book  in 
Union  Seminary,  would  furnish  an  excellent  basis  of  instruction 
upon  some  of  these  topics.  But  special  attention  should  be  paid 
to  numerous  suggestions  upon  homiletics  dropped  by  prophets, 
apostles,  and  evangelists,  in  a  volume  not  specifically  devoted  to 
that  subject,  and  yet  exceedingly  rich  in  suggestions  upon  it. 
Suggestions^  did  we  say  ? — we  mean  positive  directions;  for  we  con- 
sider a  preacher  as  much  bound  to  get  the  manner  of  his  preach- 
ing out  of  Scripture  as  he  is  its  matter.  Why  did  he  who  has 
called  him  to  be  a  pastor  and  teacher,  specifically  direct  that  the 
preaching  should  be,  "not  in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom 
teacheth,  but  in  the  words  that  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth,"  if  this 
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and  like  explicit  directions  were  not  to  be  followed?  Our  pro- 
fessor, then,  should  lay  especial  stress  upon  the  homiletic  maxims 
and  models  which  he  finds  in  the  inspired  word.  If  it  was  said  of 
him  whom  the  common  people  heard  gladly,  that  "  without  a  para- 
ble spake  he  not  unto  them,"  our  professor  might  very  properly 
say  to  tlie  future  ministers  of  the  Word  before  him,  "  My  young 
brethren,  your  sermons  can  never  be  good  sermons,  if  sermons  at 
all,  unless  they  contain  abundant  homely,  pointed  illustrations." 
If  Peter's  sermon  upon  the  day  of  Pentecost,  reported  for  us  by 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  embracing  twenty-four  verses 
of  the  second  chapter  of  Acts,  is  found  to  contain  twelve  verses  of 
direct  quotation,  and  five  of  exposition  of  these  quotations,  our 
professor  might  well  exhort  his  pupils  to  this  effect:  "The  less 
original  matter,  and  the  more  scriptural  material,  plainly  ex- 
pounded and  pointedly  applied  to  the  people,  your  sermons  con- 
tain, the  more  likely  is  it  that  your  hearers  will  be  '  pricked  to  the 
heart  and  cry  out,  men  and  brethren  what  must  we  do?'  under 
your  preaching."  We  should  not  be  surprised  if  our  professor 
might  derive  from  the  same  source  some  light  upon  that  vexed 
question  of  manuscript  versus  extemporaneous  preaching  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made.  It  has  always  seemed  to  us  a 
little  inconsistent  tliat  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  sets  its  face 
as  a  flint  against  tlie  reading  of  prayers,  should  tolerate  a  read 
sermon. 

The  basis  of  objection,  as  we  understand  it,  to  the  liturgical 
form  is,  that  it  conflicts  with  "  likewise  the  Spirit  helpeth  our  in- 
firmities :  for  we  know  not  what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought." 
Can  the  man  be  said  to  know  not  what  to  pray  for  as  he  ought, 
and  so  need  the  Spirit's  aid,  who  has  it  all  printed  before  him  ? 
And  in  the  same  manner  how  can  that  man  preach  entirely  in 
"  the  words  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth,"  when  he  too  has  the 
very  words  cut  and  dried  on  paper  before  him  ?  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  ideal  of  pulpit  manner  (not  "  manners  ")  consonant  with 
both  tlie  example  and  precept  of  Scripture,  is  that  of  him  who, 
having  studied  his  text  on  his  knees,  and  grouped  together  in  out- 
line Scripture  truth  and  every-day  illustration  and  application 
around  it,  goes  into  his  pulpit  looking  to  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
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"teach  him  in  that  same  hour  what  he  shall  speak."  That  very 
uncertainty  as  to  the  verbal  success  or  failure  of  his  effort  which 
makes  him  cast  himself  utterly  on  God  ;  the  power  to  mould  the 
sermon  at  will  to  the  sugejestions  of  the  ever-present  Spirit; 
making  unpremeditated  application  to  the  case  of  this  or  that 
hearer  ;  seizing  on  the  illustrations  of  the  time  and  place ;  short- 
ening this  point  or  enlarging  on  that  one,  as  the  Spirit  gives  him 
utterance — all  this  confers  on  the  extemporaneous  sermon  a  sense 
at  once  of  freedom  and  dependence,  a  flexibility  and  spiritual 
power,  which  the  written  sermon  (unless  extemporaneously  deliv- 
ered) cannot  by  any  possibility  possess.  And  this  our  professor 
should  exhort  and  teach  with  all  authority.  If  the  beloved 
reader  will  pardon  a  little  digression  here,  we  will  say  that 
we  mean  no  reflection  on  such  of  our  older  ministry  who  have 
habituated  themselves  to  the  use  of  the  manuscript.  We  sim- 
ply desire  that  our  professor  of  pastoral  theology  should  enjoin 
upon  the  ministry  of  the  future  "  a  more  excellent  way."  We 
are  heartily  in  sympathy  with  that  suggestion  of  the  new  Di- 
rectory which  expresses  decided  preference  for  the  extempora- 
neous over  the  reading  method.  By  the  way,  while  the  new 
Directory  was  undei\going  that  presbyterial  scrutiny  two  years 
ago  which  consigned  it  to  the  Ihvhus  infantum  (or  Ihnhus 
patrum^  which  is  it?)  we  were  not  a  little  amused  at  hearing 
a  brother  beloved,  who  is  joined  to  his  manuscript,  make  a 
speech  against  that  feature  of  the  new  Dii'ectory  recommend- 
ing extemporaneous  preaching.  The  strong  point  of  his  argu- 
ment was  that  he  and  other  older  brethren  could  not  now  learn 
to  speak  extemporaneously,  and  this  he  urged  in  a  most  vigorous 
extemporaneous  speech  ! 

But  to  return  to  our  professor's  course  of  instruction.  He 
would  naturally  direct  the  young  brethren  as  to  all  the  usual  duties 
pertaining  to  the  pastoral  office,  give  such  hints  as  he  thought  best 
with  regard  to  the  visitation  of  the  sick  and  afflicted,  the  solemni- 
zation of  marriage  and  the  burial  of  the  dead.  But  right  along 
here  he  would  step  out  of  the  beaten  track  and  inculcate  most 
earnestly  upon  them  the  duty  of  knowing  the  spiritual  state  of 
each  member  of  their  future  flock.    He  would  say  something  like 
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this  :  My  dear  joiing  brethren,  a  week  before  you  go  to  Smyrna, 
or  Thyatira,  or  any  other  church  to  which  you  may  be  orderly 
called,  do  you  prepare  a  list  of  questions  such  as  these :  '  When 
and  how  were  you  converted  V  '  Have  you  evidence  of  growth 
in  grace  since  your  conversion,  and  if  so,  what  V  '  What  is  your 
plan  of  Scripture  reading,  and  do  you  study  your  Bible  as  well  as 
read  it  V  The  afternoon  of  the  day  after  you  settle  in  Thyatira, 
do  you  start  at  the  house  nearest  the  parsonage,  and,  witli  this 
list  in  your  hand,  securing,  if  possible,  a  private  interview  with 
each  member  of  the  family  who  is  a  member  of  your  church, 
examine  them  by  these  questions.  Do  it  with  tact,  as  delicately 
yet  as  faithfully  as  possi])le;  and  when  you  have  run  this  list  of 
questions  through  your  whole  congregation,  you  will  find  your 
work  among  them  on  a  solid  basis."  In  like  manner  our  profes- 
sor would  go  out  of  the  beaten  track  in  some  other  particulars. 
He  would  say:  "Part  of  your  work,  my  dear  young  brethren,  is 
to  give  direction  to  that  quickening  spiritual  energy  which  faith- 
ful preaching  and  house  to  house  visitation  is  certain  to  arouse. 
When  you  have  exhorted  your  members  to  work,  you  must  be 
very  sure  to  point  out,  and  if  need  be  to  furnish  work  for  them  to 
do.  Hence  I  will  now  sugs^est  to  you  some  ways  of  organizing 
your  members  which  will  greatly  facilitate  the  process  of  putting 
them  to  work."  And  then  the  professor  will  make  the  young 
brethren  take  down  in  their  note-books  certain  tried  and  proven 
plans,^  such  as  giving  individual  members  the  watch-care  of  one 
another,  getting  each  to  pledge  himself  to  pray  and  work  for 
the  conversion  of  some  unbelieving  friend,  helping  in  the  prayer- 
meeting,  and  taking  personal  part  in  increasing  church  attendance; 
and  all  those  numberless  ways  which  the  accumulated  experience 
of  the  most  successful  pastors  has  suggested,  and  by  which,  through 
the  simple  agency  of  giving  them  some  plain  work  to  do,  lifeless 
church  mem^bers  have  been  transformed  into  active,  useful  ones. 

The  subject  of  protracted  meetings  and  other  special  work  for 
the  unconverted  would  be  given  a  due  share  in  his  instructions. 
Two  things  we  are  certain  our  professor  would  insist  on.  One, 


1  See  Methods  of  Church  Work.  By  Sylvanus  Stall.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wag- 
nalls.    1888.  * 
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that  not  one  of  his  students  should  ever  close  a  sermon  to  the  un- 
converted without  some  species  of  practical  proposition,  bj  which 
an  immediate  decision  for  Christ  would  be  pressed  upon  them. 
"Draw  the  net,"  he  would  say,  "  whenever  you  have  let  it  down, 
whether  you  invite  them  to  come  witli  you  at  once  into  the  ses- 
sion room,^  or  to  come  forward  and  give  the  hand  in  token  of  im- 
mediate acceptance  of  Christ,^  or  appoint  an  inquiry  meeting  at 
which  they  may  be  present;^  always  give  them  some  practical  pro- 
position which  brings  them  face  to  face  with  immediate  decision." 
And  second,  he  would  lay  much  stress  upon  the  advisability  of 
special  and  protracted  services,  the  wisdom  of  which  the  Scrip- 
tures ought  to  settle  beyond  question,  even  if  abundant  experience 
had  not  demonstrated  their  utility. 

The  apostles  seem  to  liave  made  the  early  history  of  the  Jeru- 
salem church  one  long  protracted  meeting,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Old  Testament  example  of  three  protracted  meetings  a  year — the 
Feasts  of  the  Passover,  Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles.  (Ex.  xxiii.  14- 
17.)  And  we  would  have  our  professor  lay  himself  out  right  here. 
We  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  while  the  stated  Sabbath  and 
week-day  services,  year  in  and  year  out,  are,  if  properly  conducted, 
sufficient  to  gather  in  the  children  of  the  church,  and  to  secure 
that  ordinary  increase  natural  to  every  church  which  has  any  life 
in  it ;  yet  for  anything  like  rapid  ingathering  from  the  world  at 
large  the  protracted  service  is  indispensable. 

And  we  would  have  our  professor  so  drill  his  students  that 
they  could  be  independent  of  a  "  vagrant  revivalist "  to  hold  these 
services  for  them.  Let  the  coming  ministry  be  instructed  to  ac- 
cumulate a  stock  of  discourses  suitable  for  seasons  of  reaping,  as 
well  as  for  steady  years  of  sowing.  Let  them  l)e  shown  how  a 
congregation  may  be  so  drilled  that  when  such  season  comes  each 
man  will  be  able  to  beat  his  plow-share  into  a  reap-hook.  Let  the 
student  when  he  leaves  the  seminary  have  at  his  fingers'  ends  the 
most  judicious,  sound  and  sympathetic  methods  of  answering  the 
anguished  cry,  "  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  "  In  short,  let  every 
one  of  our  rising  ministry  be  able  to  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist 

^  The  late  Dr.  Hoyt's  method.  ^       Guerrant's  method. 

•     D.  L.  Moody's  method. 
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for  and  witli  his  own  people,  being  thoroughly  instructed  in  the 
common  sense  and  Scriptural  methods  which  the  best  evangelistic 
work  of  former  and  present  times  has  suggested  and  proven. 

To  our  country  congregations,  with  preaching  only  one  or  two 
Sundays  a  month,  (which  comprise  the  bulk  of  our  churches,  the 
ratio  to  city  churches  in  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina,  for  ex- 
ample, being  four  to  one,)  the  protracted  meeting  is  a  necessity 
to  their  onward  progress,  and  woe  be  unto  them  if  a  pastor  set- 
tled over  them  has  not  learnt  somewhere  and  somehow  to  wield 
effectively  the  evangelistic  arm  of  his  ministry. 

Nor  is  it  simply  needful  that  our  professor  should  train  the 
seminary  student  in  the  methods  of  evangelistic  work,  but  it  would 
be  well  for  him  to  drop  a  few  hints  as  to  how  that  "  disastrous  re- 
action supposed  to  follow^  even  genuine  revivals  is  to  be  avoided. 
With  regard  to  that  reaction  we  want  to  say  a  word.  We  have 
observed  the  same  "  disastrous  reaction  "  in  business  affairs  after 
the  cotton  season  in  soutliern  cities.  We  have  heard  every  year 
in  warehouses  and  offices  tlie  cry  of  ^'  Dull !  Dull !  "  from  February 
to  September ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  that  disastrous  reaction 
does  not  deter  these  same  cotton-men  from  going  into  another  cot- 
ton season  as  soon  as  the  Fall  rolls  round.  And  we  have  thought 
that  just  as  foolish  is  it  for  a  churcli  to  lazily  hang  back  from  sea- 
sons of  special  effort,  because  in  religious  work,  as  in  everything 
else  human,  there  is  an  ebb  as  well  as  a  flow  of  the  tide.  But 
when  such  a  revival  goes  along  with  efforts  of  the  pastor  and  his 
people,  rather  than  is  timed  by  the  arrival  and  departure  of  an 
imported  revivalist,  we  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  any  reac- 
tion, anything  more  than  the  settling  back  from  special  to  steady 
work.  We  know  from  experience  that  there  is  not.  The  most 
interesting  time  in  our  church  experience  is  after  the  revival, 
when  we  and  our  older  members  are  "  breaking  in  "  a  lot  of  new 
members  to  the  steady  routine.  To  us  the  joy  of  seeing  the  soul 
putting  forth  the  activities  of  the  new  life  is  second  only  to  the 
joy  of  witnessing  its  first  entrance  into  the  kingdom.  And  in  our 
church  it  is  a  popular  belief  that  the  seraphs  tune  their  harps 
anew  when  they  behold  the  prodigal,  now  at  home  in  his  Father's 
house,  begin  to  lift  his  voice  in  public  pra;fer  or  leave  the  pater- 
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nal  roof  only  to  go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges  and  compel 
other  prodigals  to  come  in.  And  so  hack  to  our  professor  again, 
he  should  say  to  his  students :  "  Brethren,  when  God  has  given 
you  a  revival — and  he  will  continually  grant  them,  if  in  faith  and 
prayer  you  put  in  operation  these  methods  of  revival  work — see 
to  it  that  you  give  a  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  workers  to  every 
man,  woman  and  child  thus  added  to  your  numbers  ;  and  God  will 
grant  your  church  not  only  steady  increase,  but  fresh,  young  life 
continually ;  and  the  raw  recruit  and  the  aged  veteran  will  stand 
slioulder  to  shoulder  in  ranks  which  have  all  the  steadiness  of  age, 
with  the  vigor  and  onward  rush  of  youth." 

One  thing  more  about  our  professor,  and  then  he  retires  into 
obscurity.  How  is  he  going  to  spend  his  vacations  ?  Well,  the 
poor  fellow  has  a  notion  that  the  best  exercise  and  recreation  un- 
der the  sun  is  preaching  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God, 
and  so  every  summer,  taking  with  him  a  band  of  students  whom 
example  as  well  as  precept  will  not  hurt,  he  and  they  are  going 
into  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia  and  Nortli  Carolina,  or  the 
sand  hills  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  they  are  going  to 
"stump"  that  entire  region  in  a  better  cause  than  ever  politician 
advocated.  And  it  may  be  tliat  while  he  and  those  students  hold 
a  good  Presbyterian  camp-meeting  in  some  region  where  people 
do  not  hear  the  gospel  often  enough  to  get  tired  of  it,  he  may  take 
up  a  collection  or  two  that  will  give  those  struggling  "theologues" 
no  small  lift  tlirough  the  financial  straits  of  another  seminary 
year.  It  is  true  that  our  professor  is  going  to  be  cut  off  prema- 
turely and  die  of  angina  jMctor is ^  like  Daniel  Baker,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-tw^o,  or  Guthrie,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  But  if  permitted  to 
do  until  tliat  age  one-half  of  the  work  suggested  to  him  in  these 
pages,  liis  life  in  our  southern  Zion  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 
Here  we  part  from  him,  h.owever,  and  may  a  blessing  attend  his 
labors  whenever  that  good  day  shall  come  that  he,  or  some  one 
after  his  likeness,  shall  talvc  his  place  in  one  of  our  seats  of  theo- 
logical learnino-. 

We  close,  as  we  began,  expressing  our  firm  convictson  that  the 
one  thing  the  Southern  Presbyterian  machine  needs  just  now  is 
greasing.  We  do  nbt  need  a  new  team ;  it  is  our  candid  belief 
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that  we  have  as  able,  sound  and  devoted  a  ministry  {quorum  jpars 
fui  /)  as  any  church  need  possess.  It  is  not  a  new  body,  wheels, 
axle  or  tongue  that  we  want — onr  doctrine  and  polity  sn-ejure  di- 
v{?2o;  and  for  this  we  would  most  earnestly  contend.  But  we  do 
sadly  need  grease  on  the  running  gear — the  practical  adaptation  by 
our  ministry  of  our  faith  and  government  to  the  masses  of  man- 
kind. And  we  need  this  nowhere  so  much  as  on  the  fifth  wheel, 
our  theological  seminaries,  where,  by  the  present  constitution  of 
our  two  leading  institutions,  the  wliole  subject  of  practical  adapta- 
tion,^sometimes  called  Pastoral  Theology,  is  left  almost  out  of  sight. 

The  stream  does  not  usually  rise  higher  than  the  fountain. 
And  let  a  ministry  receive  their  training  at  theological  institutions 
where  they  are  taught  principally  what  to  preach,  but  not  how  to 
preach  it,  how  to  study  books,  but  not  how  to  reach  and  mould 
mankind,  and  you  will  see  in  the  church  to  which  they  minister 
the  unique  spectacle  that  our  beloved  church  presents — a  church 
first  for  orthodoxy,  first  for  learned  ministers  and  well-instructed 
congregations,  and  yet  far  behind  in  the  grand  race  of  bringing 
the  world  to  Christ.  Robt.  A.  Lapsley. 


Vl.  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  PITHOM. 


"And  they  built  for  Pliaraoh  treasure  cities,  Pitbom  and  Raamses. " — Exodus  i.  11. 

The  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  was  established  in  England  in 
1883.  The  chief  promoters  of  the  enterprise  were  Mr.  Regi- 
nald Stuart  Poole,  Keeper  of  Coins  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  whose  recent  work 
as  an  archaeologist  has  eclipsed  even  her  most  brilliant  exploits  in 
the  field  of  fiction.  In  tlie  Prospectus  it  was  stated  that  the  object 
of  the  Society  was  "to  conduct  excavations  in  Egypt,  especially  on 
sites  of  biblical  and  classical  interest."  No  organization  for  arch- 
aeological research  ever  vindicated  more  quickly  and  completely  its 
right  to  exist.  It  achieved  immediate  and  indisputable  success, 
for  in  the  very  first  expedition,  and  after  less  than  a  week's  work, 
the  great  discovery  was  made  which  constitutes  the  special  subject 
of  this  paper.  Since  that  time  the  ruins  of  Zoan,  Goshen,  Nau- 
kratis,  Bubastis,  Tahpanes,  and  other  sites  have  been  thoroughly 
explored;  a  number  of  priceless  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
Egyptian  Museum  at  Boolak  ;  five  quarto  volumes,  giving  accounts 
of  all  these  discoveries,  have  been  published,  besides  many  minor 
contributions  to  various  learned  journals ;  a  new  interest  in  Egypt- 
ology has  been  awakened  in  Europe,  and  the  Fund  has  secured  an 
active  representative  in  America,  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Winslow,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  525  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  Yice-president  and  Hon- 
orary Treasurer.  All  donors  or  subscribers  of  not  less  than  $5.00 
are  entitled  to  the  annual  illustrated  volume,  containing  descrip- 
tions, reports,  and  lectures.  The  previous  volumes  also  can  be 
procured  at  $5.00  each.  But,  while  all  these  publications  are  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  classical  students,  the  most  interesting  and 
important  to  biblical  scholars  is  "  The  Store  City  of  Pithom,"  ^  not 
only  because  that  is  the  record  of  the  first,  the  most  startling,  and 

'  "  The  Store  City  of  Pithom  and  the  Route  of  the  Exodus.'"  By  Edouard  Na- 
ville.  With  tbirteen  plates  and  two  maps.  Third  edition.  London.  Messrs. 
Trubner  &  Co.,  57  and  59  Ludgate  Hill,  E.  C.  1888. 
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the  most  revolutionary  discovery  ever  made  under  the  auspices  of 
this  Fund,  but  also  because  it  is  the  one  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  inspired  narrative,  and  therefore  the  one  most  valuable 
to  the  scriptural  apologist  and  exegete. 

The  Land  of  Goshen. 
In  the  Eastern  Delta  of  tlie  Nile,  about  fifty  miles  northeast 
of  Cairo,  there  is  a  valley  called  Wadi  Toomilat,  v^hicli  extends 
from  Zagazig,  on  the  Nile,  to  Ismailiah,  on  the  Suez  canal.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  at  some  very  remote  period  in  the  past  a 
branch  of  the  Nile  flowed  tlirough  this  valley  and  emptied  into  the 
Red  Sea;  for,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  opinion  is  rapidly 
gaining  ground  that  even  within  historic  times  the  Red  Sea  ex- 
tended as  far  north  as  Lake  Timsah ;  and  the  same  causes  which 
determined  the  southward  recession  of  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea 
may  also  have  choked  up  this  ancient  mouth  of  the  Nile  and  even- 
tually closed  the  natural  waterway  through  Wadi  Toomilat.^  But, 
however  this  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  before  the  building 
of  Pithom  by  the  Israelites  the  Pharaohs  had  cut  a  canal  through 
the  valley,  and  doubtless  it  was  the  abundance  of  fresh  water  thus 
introduced  that  made  this  region  "  the  best  of  the  land  "  in  the 
time  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xlvii.  6, 11).  Like  the  rest  of  Egypt,  it  was 
"  the  gift  of  the  Nile,"  without  whose  fertilizing  waters  it  would 
be  desert.  Traces  of  the  old  Pharaohnic  canal  which  served 
this  beneficent  purpose  are  still  found,  as  well  as  portions  of  the 
later  channel  which  irrigated  the  Wadi  before  the  digging  of  the 
present  Ismailiah  Canal  in  1860.  The  railroad  from  Cairo  to  Suez 
also  runs  through  Wadi  Toomilat,  and  at  one  of  the  stations  near 
the  western  end  of  the  valley  was  fought  in  1882  the  battle  of 
Tell-el-Keber  with  Arabi  Pasha.  Here,  where  the  railroad  and 
the  canal  are  but  a  few  feet  apart,  was  moored  in  the  following 
year  (1883)  an  Egyptian  da/iabiye/i,  or  house-boat,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  tourists  who  wished  to  visit  the  battlefield.  The 
boat  was  owned  by  Thos.  Cook  &  Sons,  the  well-known  tourist 
agents.    Twenty  miles  east  of  this  point,  at  a  station  called 

^  M.  de  Lesseps  states  that  even  now,  when  the  river  is  high,  the  waters  of  the 
Nile  occasionally  find  their  way  through  the  entire  length  of  this  depression. 
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Rameses,^  was  moored  another  dahahiyeh^  also  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Cook,  but  generously  lent  by  them  to  a  scholar  laboring  in  the  in- 
terests of  archaeological  science  ;  for  it  was  in  a  hill  just  across  the 
canal  from  Kameses  and  the  railroad  that  Mons.  Edouard  Naville, 
the  distinguished  Swiss  Egyptologist,  was  then  digging  for  the 
monuments  and  inscriptions  which  were  destined  to  identify 
Pithom  and  solve  many  of  the  problems  that  had  long  perplexed 
students  of  the  Oppression  and  Exodus  of  Israel.^ 

The  Site  of  Pithom. 
This  hill,  which  lies  twelve  miles  west  of  Ismailiali  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  canal,  is  called  by  the  Aral)s  Tell-el-Maskhoota, 

'  So  called,  because  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  "Kaamses" 
mentioned  in  Ex.  i.  11.    It  will  be  shown  below  that  this  is  a  misnomer. 

A  striking  testimony  to  the  eminence  of  Dr.  Naville  in  this  department  of 
learning  is  the  fact  that  at  the  Congress  of  Orientalists  held  in  London  in  1884  he 
was  appointed  to  make  a  critical  collation  of  the  best  copies  of  the  Egyptian  Book 
of  the  Dead.  The  manner  in  which  he  discharged  this  tremendous  task  has  placed 
all  Egyptologists  under  lasting  obligations  to  him.  He  visited  Dublin,  London, 
Paris,  Marseilles,  Ley  den,  Kome,  Florence,  Naples,  Berlin,  Cairo,  and  other  places ; 
collated  nearly  a  hundred  hieroglyphic  papyri;  collected  thousands  of  variant 
readings ;  recovered  twenty-one  chapters  that  were  before  unknown  or  inaccessible ; 
reproduced,  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  the  vignettes  on  the  different  papyri ;  and 
in  1886  published  the  results  to  the  world  in  his  monumental  book  Das  ^gyptische 
Todtenbuch  der  XVIII.  BIS.  XX.  Dynastie.  This  scholar  had  in  1881  visited  and 
reported  upon  the  ruins  of  Tanis,  as  we  learn  from  Miss  A.  B.  Edwards's  interest- 
ing article  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  October,  1886,  entitled,  "  The  Story  of  Tanis. " 
Miss  Edwards  adds  a  bit  of  information  about  the  discovery  of  Pithom  which  is  not 
given  in  the  official  memoir :  ' '  Though  not  yet  a  regularly  organized  society,  there 
existed  at  the  time  a  little  English  coterie,  the  members  of  which  were  anxious  to 
promote  the  progress  of  discovery  in  Egypt.  Upon  these  persons  M.  Naville's 
picturesque  narrative  made  so  lively  an  impression  that  when  '  The  Egypt  Explo- 
ration Fund '  became  an  accomplished  fact  they  hastened  to  invite  him  to  make 
Tanis  the  scene  of  the  young  society's  first  venture.  M.  Naville  accepted  that  in- 
vitation, and  went  out  accordingly.  Arrived  in  Egypt,  however,  and  having  but  a 
few  weeks  at  his  disposal,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  time  was  too  short  for 
the  commencement  of  any  very  large  undertaking.  He  therefore  decided  in  favor 
of  the  Wadi  Toomilat;  excavated  the  much-disputed  mound  of  Maskhoota;  and,  by 
discovering  the  long-sought  "treasure  city "  of  Pithom,  achieved  the  most  bril- 
liant biblical  identification  of  modern  times.  It  is  not  generally  known,  however, 
that  M.  Naville,  when  he  started  for  Egypt  in  1883,  was  actually  bound  for  Tanis, 
and  that  but  for  his  unexpected  change  of  plan  Pithom  might  have  remained  un- 
discovered to  this  day." 
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?*.  e.,  "  the  mound  of  the  statne."  It  took  this  name  from  a  mono- 
lith of  red  granite  which  was  found  on  the  spot  by  tlie  engineers  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  which 
represents  E-ameses  II.  seated  between  two  solar  gods,  Ra  and 
Turn.  From  his  central  position  among  the  divinities,  Lepsius 
was  led  to  regard  Rameses  as  the  tutelary  god  to  whom  the  city 
was  consecrated,  and  for  whom  it  was  probably  named.  That  is,  he 
identiiied  Tell-el-Maskhoota  with  the  treasure  city  of  "  Raamses," 
built  by  the  children  of  Israel.  This  theory  was  generally  adopted 
by  Egyptologists,^  and  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  later  discovery 
on  the  same  site  of  several  other  monuments,  all  belonging  to  the 
reign  of  Rameses  11.^  Hence  the  application  of  the  name  of 
Rameses  to  the  station  already  described,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
canal.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  these  monuments  are  shown 
by  the  inscriptions  upon  them  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  god 
Tum.  ISTow  Pi-Tuiii  would  mean  the  abode  of  Turn,  and  would 
be  the  Egyptian  equivalent  of  Pithom.^  Therefore  M.  Naville 
concluded  that  Tell-el-Maskhoota  was  the  site,  not  of  Raamses,  but 
of  P'dliom^  the  city  or  the  ahode  of  Turn..  The  results  of  the  exca- 
vations have  shown  that  he  was  right,  and  that  Lepsius  and  hie 
followers  were  wrong. 

The  Excavation  of  tjie  Ruins. 
He  began  operations  on  the  5th  of  February,  1883,  assisted  by 
the  eminent  French  engineer,  M.  Jaillon,  and  a  gang  of  about  one 
hundred  workmen.  Parts  of  an  enormously  thick  wall,  built  of 
very  large  bricks,  stood  out  here  and  there  from  amid  the  sand. 
The  whole  of  this  wall  was  laid  bare,  and  it  was  then  seen  to  be 
the  enclosure  of  a  square  area  about  ten  acres  in  extent."*    The  en- 

^  Brugscli,  however,  placed  Rameses  at  Zoan,  and  Chabas  placed  it  at  Pelusium. 
2  These  mouuments  were  removed  to  Ismailiah,  where  they  now  stand  in  one  of 
the  public  squares. 

Furthermore,  the  Hebrew  ulHS  Egyptian  Pi-Tum  would  be  exactly 

rendered  by  the  Greek  ndtovpi-oS,  name  applied  by  Herodotus  to  a  city 
which  he  places  on  the  ancient  canal  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea. 

^  This  enclosed  area  was  simply  the  nucleus  of  the  city,  and  was  probably  the 
part  specially  dedicated  to  Turn,  and  therefore  the  only  part  called  Pi-Tum  or 
Pithom  (the  residence  of  Tum),  as  it  was  here  that  M.  Naville  discovered  the  tem- 
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closing  wall  itself  -was  twenty-two  feet  thick,  and  about  six  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  long  each  way.  The  space  within  is  occupied  for 
the  most  part  by  strange  rectangular  chambers  of  various  sizes, 
separated  from  each  other  by  brick  partitions  from  eight  to  ten 
feet  thick.  Some  of  the  bricks  in  these  dividing  walls  are  made 
with  straw,  some  with  stubble,  and  some  without  either,  and  they 
are  laid  in  mortar.^ 

There  is  no  communication  between  these  chambers.  They 
have  neither  doors  nor  windows.  About  ten  feet  from  the  ground 
a  recess  or  ledge  runs  round  each  room,  and  just  below  this  are 
holes  at  corresponding  distances  on  each  side,  apparently  designed 
to  support  beams.  And,  in  fact,  pieces  of  timber  were  found  still 
sticking  in  them.  Moreover,  the  walls  above  this  ledge  show 
traces  of  plaster,  while  below  they  are  plain.  Evidently,  there- 
fore, the  buildings  had  originally  two  stories,  and  the  ground  floor 
was  accessible  only  from  above.  It  is  plain  that  these  doorless 
and  windowless  rooms,  effectually  separated  by  their  solid  ten  foot 
walls,  could  never  have  been  used  as  residences.  For  what  then 
were  they  used  ?  The  Genevan  explorer  answers  without  hesita- 
tion that  they  were  storechambers.  Here,  in  this  fortified  border 
city,  were  gathered  the  grain  and  other  provisions  necessary  for 
armies  and  caravans  about  to  cross  the  desert.  It  is  not  improba- 
ble that  in  the  days  of  the  Ptolemies  they  were  used  as  warehouses 
for  various  kinds  of  merchandise.  Dr.  Lansing's  view  that  they 
were  simply  immense  substructions  upon  which  the  buildings  of  the 
city  proper  were  erected,  lacks  confirmation.  But,  even  if  it 
could  be  established,  it  would  not  invalidate  the  indentification  of 
the  place  as  Pithom.  The  word  Pl'J^Dp,  in  Exodus  i.  11,  is  ob- 
scure; but  the  identification  of  Pithom  is  certain,  as  we  shall  see 

pie  bearing  his  name  and  erected  for  his  worship.  Around  this  fortified  and  sacred 
enclosure  on  all  sides  stretched  the  civil  city  called  Thuku  (Succoth),  traces  of  its 
buildings  having  been  discovered  in  every  direction. 

'  Before  M.  Naville's  excavations,  and  while  many  were  still  trying  to  establish 
the  identity  of  Tell-el-Maskhoota  with  "Raamses,"  Dr.  Schweinfurth  **went  there 
to  find  straw  in  the  bricks,  and  because  he  found  none  (there  is  none  in  the  en- 
closing wall),  he  decided  it  could  not  have  been  built  by  the  Israelites,  since  they 
had  been  expressly  commanded  to  find  straw.  Nevertheless  it  was  built  by  the  Is- 
raelites, and  there  is  plenty  of  straw  in  the  interior  walls. " 
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farther  on,  whether  the  words  H'^SpD  mean  "treasure 
cities"  (A.  Y.),  or  "store  cities"  (R.  Y.),  or  "fortified  cities" 
(LXX.),  or  "residence  cities"  (Yulgate  and  Lansing),  or  "temple 
cities  "  (Brugsch). 

Besides  these  store-chambers,  which  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  the  enclosed  area,  M.  Naville  unearthed  in  the  southwest  corner 
a  ruined  temple,  having  its  own  wall  of  enclosure,  separating  it 
from  the  rest  of  the  buildings,  and  marking  the  limits  within  which 
were  found  all  the  monuments  except  one  statue  that  had  been 
thrown  into  an  adjoining  store-chamber.  These  statues,  pillars, 
and  tablets  bear  the  names  of  Rameses  II.  (XIX.  Dynasty), 
Shishak,  Osorkon  11.^  Takeloth  (XXII.  Dynasty),  Nectanebo  I. 
(XXX.  Dynasty),  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphns,  and  therefore  cover 
a  period  of  about  eleven  Inmdred  and  fifty  years  (from  Rameses 
II.  1400  B.  C.  to  Ptolemy  II.  250  B.  C). 

In  addition  to  these  Egyptian  remains  inscribed  with  hiero- 
glyphics, a  Roman  milestone  and  two  other  stones  were  brought 
to  light,  one  bearing  a  brief  Graeco-Latin  inscription,  and  one 
having  tlie  single  Greek  word  HpoVy  making  thirteen  inscriptions 
in  all. 

What  the  Inscriptions  Prove. 

I.  That  Pi  thorn  was  sitiK/ted  at  Tell-el-Maskhoota. 

Several  biblical  sites  in  Egypt  had  been  identified  by  the  sur- 
vival of  their  ancient  names,  but  this  etymological  argument  is 
notoriously  unsafe,  and  none  of  these  identifications  had  ever  been 
confirmed  by  monumental  evidence.  But  that  of  Pithom  is  put 
beyond  question  by  explicit  statements  inscribed  upon  monuments 
which  were  discovered  on  the  spot.  We  stated  above  that  M. 
Naville's  preliminary  stndy  of  the  monuments  which  had  been 
taken  from  Tell-el-Masklioota  to  Ismailiah  led  hitn  to  expect  that 
the  city  he  was  a])Out  to  exhume  was  not  Raamses  but  Pithom, 
because  the  inscriptions  upon  them  showed  that  they  had  been 
dedicated  to  the  god  Turn.  But  the  name  of  Pl-Tum  itself  is  not 
found  on  the  mouments  at  Ismailiah.  On  those  which  Naville 
uncovered,  however,  it  occurs  in  full  no  less  than  five  times,  thrice 
on  the  statue  of  the  Lieutenant  of  Osorkon  II.  (B.  C.  866),  who 
is  called  "  the  good  recorder  of  Pithom,"  and  twice  on  the  great 
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tablet  of  Ptolemy  Pliiladelphns  (B.  C.  247),  while  the  name  Turn 
in  Other  combinations  occurs  constantly.^  Especially  frequent  are 
the  references  to  "  Tum  the  great  living  god  of  Succoth."  The 
identification  then  is  absolute.  No  proof  can  be  stronger  than 
that  afforded  by  contemporary  records  engraved  on  stone  and  dis- 
covered in  situ. 

If  it  were  not  superfluous  to  fortify  Gibraltar,  two  additional 
lines  of  proof  might  be  presented,  drawn  from  two  other  names  of 
this  famous  city.  One  of  these  names  is  Succoth.^  In  the  in- 
scriptions this  word  is  accompanied  by  a  determinative  which 
shows  that  it  is  the  name  of  a  border  land,  inhabited  by  people  of 
a  foreign  race.  It  is  also  designated  as  a  city.  Now  we  know 
from  contemporary  papyri  that  Succoth  was  first  a  district,  and 
that  the  name  was  then  given  to  the  chief  city  of  the  district. 
And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  oflficial  lists  the  capital  of  the 
eighth  nome  of  Lower  Egypt  is  called  both  Pithom  and  Succoth. 
That  an  Egyptian  city  should  have  two  names  is  nothing  uncom- 
mon. Just  as  Egyptian  kings  had  a  proper  name  and  a  throne 
name,  so  Egyptian  cities  often  had  a  sacred  name  and  a  civil  name. 
The  temple  name  of  this  city  was  Pithom.  Its  civil  name  was  Suc- 
coth. Now  the  Egyptians  speak  of  Succoth  as  being  "at  the  en- 
trance of  the  East,"  an  exact  description  of  the  position  of  Tell- 
el-Maskhoota  and  Pithom,  as  will  be  more  fully  shown  below. 

Pithom  had  still  another  name,  though  at  a  later  period.  One 
of  the  Roman  inscriptions  mentioned  above  is  a  double  one,  the 
first  two  lines  showing  the  Grseco-Latin  words  Epo  Polis^  and  the 
last  two  showing  the  Latin  words  E^'o  Castra,  the  camp  of  Ero. 
The  other  Roman  inscription,  which  is  much  longer,  states  that 
the  distance  from  Ero  to  Clysma  is  nine  miles.  Tliere  was  found 
also  a  small  fragment  with  the  Greek  word  HPOT.  Is  Pithom, 
then,  also  Heroopolis  ?  Let  us  see.  In  Gen.  xlvi.  28,  we  read  that 
Jacob  "sent  Judah before  him  unto  Joseph,  to  direct  his  face  unto 
Goshen.''  Now  the  Septuagint  Yersion,  which  was  made  in  Egypt, 
has  here  instead  of  Goshen,  "near  Heroopolis  in  the  land  of  Ram- 

'  I  have  myself  counted  twenty-four  occurrences  of  it. 
-  The  Egyptian  word  is  Thuku-t,  the  Hebrew  transcription  of  which  is 
Of.  2efJsrvVTo;,  Sebennytus,  from  I'helneter. 
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eses;"  and  the  Coptic  Yersion,  which  was  translated  from  the 
Septuagint  for  the  use  of  Egyptians,  has:  "near  Pltliom^  the  city 
in  the  land  of  Rameses."  Tlie  identification  of  Heroopolis  with 
the  store  city  of  Pithom  is  further  confirmed  by  a  hieroglyphic 
inscription  which  calls  a  certain  priest  Mer  Ar,  that  is,  the  keeper 
of  the  storehouse'^  for  this  word  Ar^  meaning  storehouse^  and  trans- 
literated by  the  Greek  HP,  is  the  first  half  of  the  word  Heroopo- 
lis, which  therefore  means  storehouse  city. 

11.  That  Raraeses  II.  was  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression  . 

On  the  6th  of  July,  1881,  in  a  subterranean  tomb  opposite 
Thebes,  Herr  Emil  Brugsch,  Keeper  of  the  Boolak  Museum,  dis- 
covered the  mummied  remains  of  a  great  number  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious kings  and  queens  of  Egypt.  These  mummies  were  all 
removed  to  the  museum  at  Boolak,  and  there  the  tourist  may 
to-day  look  upon  the  faces  of  the  mightiest  monarchs  of  antiquity. 
The  most  interesting  member  of  this  august  and  solemn  company 
is  Rameses  the  Great,  the  grand  monarque  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
Sesostris  of  Greek  legend,  the  mighty  builder  whose  works  are 
more  numerous  than  those  of  all  the  Pharaohs  for  two  thousand 
years.  That  this  man  was  the  Oppressor  of  Israel  nearly  all 
Egyptologists  have  for  some  time  believed.  And  the  extraordi- 
nary length  of  his  reign,  the  character  of  his  government,  the  con- 
dition of  the  country,  the  multitude  of  his  monuments,  the  enor- 
mous number  of  laborers  necessary  for  the  erection  of  his  public 
works,  as  wtll  as  the  considerations  drawn  from  the  identification 
of  his  son  Menephta  as  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  have  indeed 
made  this  view  strongly  probable;  but  not  until  M.  Naville's  dis- 
covery had  it  ever  been  established  beyond  question.  What  all 
these  other  facts  could  only  render  probable,  the  inscribed  monu- 
ments of  Pithom  prove.  These  monuments  show  that  Rameses 
II.  was  the  founder  of  the  city,  for  his  are  the  earliest  of  all  the 
inscriptions.  But  we  know  from  Ex.  i.  11,  that  it  was  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  Oppression  for  whom  Israel  built  Pithom.  Therefore  Ram- 
eses II.  was  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression. 

No  one  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  strange  providence 
which  has  thus  brought  to  light  almost  simultaneously  the  im- 
perishable flesh  of  Israel's  Oppressor  and  the  very  city  built  by  his 
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groaning  captives.  Buried  for  ages,  the  one  in  his  rock-hewn 
sepulchre,  the  other  in  its  own  rubbish,  these  remains  of  the  an- 
cient enemy  of  God's  people  are  now  disentombed  to  confound  the 
modern  enemies  of  his  church  and  to  vindicate  the  historical  accu- 
racy of  his  word.  The  pride  of  modern  rationalism,  like  the  pride 
of  ancient  Egypt,  sliall  doubtless  perish,  except,  perhaps,  some 
dark  relics,  which  in  coming  days  shall  mock  the  very  pomp  they 
were  designed  to  commemorate  and  bear  unwilling  testimony  to 
the  immovable  truth  of  the  Word  of  God.  ''Surely  the  wrath  of 
man  shall  praise  thee." 

III.  That  the  route  of  the  Exodus  lay  through  Wadi  Toomilat. 

Until  the  discovery  of  Pithom-Succoth  not  a  single  station 
of  that  memorable  itinerary  from  Goshen  to  Sinai  was  positively 
known.  Dr.  Heinrich  Bru2:sch,  who  is  probably  tlie  highest  liv- 
ing authority  on  the  geography  of  Egypt,  has  recently  (1874)  en- 
deavored, with  a  great  waste  of  learning  and  ingenuity,  to  estab- 
lish the  wild  theory  that  the  Israelites  started  from  Zoan,  which 
he  identifies  with  Rameses,  marched  along  the  direct  and  northern- 
most road  to  Palestine,  and,  instead  of  passing  through  tlie  Red 
Sea,  as  commonly  supposed,  merely  crossed  a  tide-swept  sand  bank 
between  Lake  Serbonis  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  then 
turned  southward  to  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula.  In  Ex.  xii.  37,  it  is 
said  that  "  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed  from  Rameses  to  Suc- 
coth,"  and  in  Ex.  xiii.  20,  that  "they  took  their  journey  from  Suc- 
coth,  and  encamped  in  Etham,  in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness."  I^ow 
the  natural  interpretation  of  these  statements  is  that  it  was  one  day's 
march  from  Rameses  to  Succoth  and  one  day's  march  from  Succoth 
to  Etham.  If  so.  Dr.  Brugsch's  identification  of  Zoan  as  Rameses 
falls  to  the  ground,  for  it  is  too  far  from  Succoth  for  a  single  day's 
march.  But,  in  any  case,  Brugsch's  theory  goes  to  pieces,  because 
we  now  know  where  Succoth  is,  and  therefore  we  know  that  Israel 
did  not  take  the  northern  route,  but  on  the  contrary,  passed  through 
Wadi  Toomilat. 

Where  Rameses,  the  other  store  city,  was,  we  do  not  yet  know. 
Naville  believes  he  has  found  it  in  the  ruins  of  Saft-el-Henneh, 
near  the  western  entrance  of  the  Wadi,  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
Land  of  Goshen  proper ;  but  while  it  is  certain  that  Rameses  was 
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in  Wadi  Toomilat,  and  in  the  western  end  too,  his  identification 
still  lacks  the  conclusive  support  of  monumental  evidence.  Etham 
he  would  identify  with  the  region  lying  north  and  east  of  Lake 
Timsah.  This  is  the  very  land  which  the  papyri  call  Atina^  and 
the  determinative  used  indicates  that  it  was  a  horder  land,  so  that 
both  in  name  and  location  it  answers  to  Etham  i?i  the  edge  of 
the  vnlderne^sP 

Conjectural  identifications  of  Pihahiroth,  Migdol,  and  Baal 
Zephon  also  are  suggested  by  M.  Kaville,  but  we  shall  not  enlarge 
upon  these,  as  his  philological  arguments,  while  ingenious  and  en- 
ticing, are  not  confirmed  by  hieroglyphic  records. 

lY.  That  the  Red  Sea  extended  much  farther  north  when  Israel 
crossed  it  than  it  does  noiu. 

Herodotus,  speaking  of  the  canal  through  Wadi  Toomilat  con- 
structed by  Necho  and  Darius,  says:  "The  water  is  derived  from 
the  Nile,  a  little  above  Bubastis,  and  it  runs  into  the  Red  Sea  near 
Patumos^  the  Arabian  city."  Patumos,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
Pithom.  Therefore  Pithom  was  once  "near"  the  Red  Sea. 
Moreover,  Strabo  says  that  Heroopolis  was  near  the  end  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf  ;  hence  it  is  called  also  the  Heroopolitan  Gulf.  But 
we  now  know  Heroopolis  to  be  simply  another  name  for  Pithom. 
It  is  incredible  that  the  city  should  have  given  its  name  to  the 
gulf  if  the  gulf  had  been  as  distant  as  the  Gulf  of  Suez  now  is 
from  the  site  of  Heroopolis. 

Again,  the  Roman  milestone  discovered  at  Pithom  states  twice, 
once  in  Latin  and  once  in  Greek,  that  the  distance  from  Ero  to 
Clybma  is  nine  miles.  Now,  St.  Epiphanius  and  Philostorgos  both 
say  that  Clysma  was  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  gulfs  of  the  Red 
Sea;  l)ut  the  head  of  the  nearest  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea  now  is  fifty 
miles  from  Pithom. 

From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  the  Red  Sea  once  extended  far 
to  the  north  of  its  present  limits,  and  included  the  Bitter  Lakes 
and  even  Lake  Timsah.  The  objection  to  this  view,  so  ably  urged 
by  President  Bartlett  and  Dr.  Trumbull,  that  the  rock  barrier  of 
Chaloof  is  a  tertiary  formation,  and  therefore  the  sea  could  never 
have  extended  beyond  it  in  historic  times,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
conclusive  so  long  as  it  fails  to  convince  such  eminent  authorities 
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in  geological  science  as  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  and  Prof.  Edward  Hull, 
to  say  nothing  of  Count  de  Lesseps,  who  cut  the  canal  through 
Chaloof.  In  1883-'84  Principal  Dawson  made  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  country  in  person,  and  on  his  return  to  England  pub- 
lished an  interesting  volume  entitled,  "  Egypt  and  Syria,"  in 
which  he  says :  "  There  are  some  geological  reasons  for  the  belief 
that  there  has  been  in  modern  times  a  slight  elevation  of  the  isth- 
mus on  the  south  side,  and  probably  a  slight  depression  on  the 
north  side.  It  seems  also  certain  that  in  tlie  time  of  Moses  a  large 
volume  of  Nile  water  was  during  the  inundation  sent  eastward  to- 
ward tlie  Ped  Sea.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  unreasonable  in 
supposing  that,  as  assumed  in  this  chapter,  the  Bitter  Lakes,  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus,  constituted  an  extension  of  the  sea.  Fui  ther, 
such  an  extension  would  be  subject  to  considerable  fluctuations  of 
level,  occasioned  by  the  wind  and  tides.  These  now  occur  towards 
the  head  of  the  sea.  Near  Suez  I  passed  over  large  surfaces  of 
desert,  which  I  was  told  were  inundated  on  occasion  of  high  tides 
and  easterly  winds,  and  at  levels  wliich  the  sea  now  fails  to  reach 
there  are  sands  holding  recent  marine  shells  in  such  a  state  of  pre- 
servation that  not  many  centuries  may  have  elapsed  since  they 
were  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea."  To  this  he  adds  the  following 
foot-note :  "  M.  Mauriac,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Bartlett  and  Dr.  Clay 
Trumbull,  seems  to  think  that  the  fact  that  the  slight  elevation  at 
Chaloof  near  Suez  is  of  tertiary  rock,  effectually  precludes  the 
idea  of  its  having  been  under  the  Ped  Sea  in  modern  times.  But 
of  course  such  an  argument  can  have  no  geological  weight,  since 
there  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  these,  any  more  than  otlier 
rocks,  should  not  have  participated  in  the  slight  and  pro])ably 
gradual  elevation  which  the  head  of  the  Ped  Sea  has  experienced, 
and  which  has  apparently  continued  into  historic  times.  Tliese 
gentlemen  have,  no  doubt,  been  misled  by  their  inability  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  phenomena  of  elevation  and  those  of  erosion." 

Further,  if  in  the  time  of  Moses  Lake  Timsah  and  the  Bitter 
Lakes  constituted  a  northward  extension  of  the  Ped  Sea,  it  follows 
that  the  usual  theory  as  to  the  place  of  Israel's  crossing  is  wrong. 
That  theory  puts  the  crossing  at  the  present  head  of  the  gulf,  near 
Suez,  where  there  are  shallow  fords  which,  it  is  claimed,  could 
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have  been  laid  bare  by  the  natural  ao'ency  employed  on  that  occa- 
sion, viz.,  a  strong  and  steady  east  wind,  leaving  in  the  depres- 
sions on  either  side  deeper  water  to  serve  as  a  wall  of  defence  to 
their  flanks.  But  the  same  things  are  trne,  and  even  more  em- 
phatically true  of  the  narrow  and  shallow  part  of  the  sea  which 
lay  between  the  basins  of  Lake  Timsah  and  the  Bitter  Lakes.  No 
reason  can  be  imagined  why  they  should  have  gone  farther  south 
to  cross  the  sea,  and  there  were  very  cogent  reasons  for  their  not 
doing  so.  For  instance,  the  district  about  Suez  which  they  would 
have  reached  by  such  a  southward  march  west  of  the  sea  has  al- 
ways been  destitute  of  water.  Moreover,  the  sacred  narrative  im- 
plies that  they  covered  the  distance  between  Etham  and  the  cross- 
ing pla(;e  in  a  single  march,  which  would  have  been  impossible 
had  the  crossing  been  at  Suez.  Again,  it  is  stated  in  Ex.  xv.  22, 
that  after  crossing  the  Red  Sea  Israel  "went  three  days  in  the 
wilderness  and  found  no  water."  But  if  they  crossed  near  Suez  they 
would  have  found  water  at  once,  for  the  wells  of  Moses  are  just 
opposite  Suez,  and  only  two  miles  from  the  shore  of  the  sea; 
whereas,  if  they  crossed  between  Lake  Timsah  and  the  Bitter  Lakes 
they  would  have  been  just  about  three  days  journey  from  these 
wells.  Therefore  we  think  Dawson  is  right  in  identifying  Marah 
with  the  wells  of  Moses. 

Another  point  in  confirmation  of  this  view  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked  by  all  who  have  written  on  the  subject.  If  Marah 
was  not  at  Ayun  Musa  it  must  have  been  at  Ain  Huwarah,  as 
travellers  and  scholars  since  Burckhardt  have  generally  agreed. 
The  conclusive  objection  to  this  is  that  Ain  Huwarah  is  only  two 
hours  distant  from  the  fertile  and  beautiful  valley  of  Gharandel 
where  nearly  all  students  of  the  route  place  Elim.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  believe  that  Moses,  thoroughly  acquainted  as  he  must  have 
been  with  the  Peninsula,  did  not  know  that  two  hours  farther  on 
there  was  abundance  of  sweet  water  as  well  as  all  other  requisites 
for  a  comfortable  camp.  But  if  Marah  was  at  Ayun  Musa,  as  we 
contend,  there  was  good  reason  for  his  desperation,  since  the  next 
place  where  any  water  could  be  found  (Huwarah)  was  more  than 
thirty  miles  distant.  Thus  all  the  conditions  of  the  narrative  are 
fulfilled  and  all  the  stations  faU  into  place  at  natural  intervals;  e,  g.^ 
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Num.  xxxiii.  7-8,  ''They  departed  from  before  Pihaliiroth,  and 
passed  through  the  midst  of  the  sea  [at  a  point  between  the  present 
Lake  Tinisah  and  the  Bitter  Lakes]  into  the  wilderness,  and  went 
three  days  journey  in  the  wilderness  of  Etham,  and  pitched  in 
Marah  [Ayun  Musa].  And  they  removed  from  Marah,  and  came 
to  Elim  [Wadi  Gharandel]." 

There  are  three  places,  one  in  the  Land  of  Bondage,  one  in  the 
Land  of  Training,  and  one  in  the  Land  of  Promise,  an  exact  know- 
ledge of  which  is  essential  to  any  satisfactory  reconstruction  of 
the  route  of  the  Exodus.  The  position  of  every  one  of  these 
points  has  been  determined  within  the  last  two  decades.  In  1869 
the  British  Ordnance  Survey  settled  forever  the  exact  location  of 
Mt.  Sinai  and  the  scene  of  the  Law  Giving.  In  1881  Dr.  Tram- 
bull,  by  his  re-discovery  of  Rowlaods's  Kadesh,  settled  with  equal 
decisiveness  the  location  of  that  famous  landmark  which  was  the 
headquarters  and  rendezvous  of  Israel  during  the  thirty-eight 
years'  wandering.  In  18S3  M.  Naville  dissipated  all  doubt  as  to 
the  situation  of  Succoth.  So  that  our  immediate  generation  en- 
joys the  honor  of  having  recovered  by  scientific  exploration  the 
three  great  angles  of  the  Exode,  Succoth,  the  starting  point,  Sinai, 
the  scene  of  the  promulgation  of  tlie  Law  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Covenant,  and  Kadesh,  the  first  objective  point  in  Canaan  and 
Israel's  rallying  centre  for  a  whole  generation.  Such  are  some  of 
the  recent  gains  to  the  department  of  Biblical  Geography  for 
which  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  enterprise,  the  learning  and 
the  liberality  either  of  individual  scholars,  like  Dr.  Trumbull,  or 
of  enlightened  organizations,  like  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund. 

Hampden-Sidney^  Ya.  W.  W.  Moore. 


VII.  NOTES. 


THE  PKESBYTERIAN  PASTORATE. 

The  influence  of  the  pastorate  in  tlie  Presbyterian  Church  is  emi- 
nent. The  emphasis  and  honor  placed  upon  the  relation  constitute  it 
a  decided  if  not  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  Presbyterian  polity.  True 
there  has  always  been  provision  in  our  standards,  and  ample  need  in 
our  work,  for  the  other  offices  of  the  ministry;  but  for  a  long  period 
of  time  the  pastorate  has  seemed  the  only  practical  relation  contem- 
plated by  Presbyterianism  between  preacher  and  people.  Indeed,  the 
Form  of  Government  by  which  our  church  has  been  shaped  and  its 
policy  directed  makes  mention  of  no  other  ordinary  and  perpetual  of- 
ficer in  the  ministry;  while  devoting  a  whole  chapter  to  bishops  or 
pastors,  it  refers  only  incidentally  to  the  evangelist  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  long  chapter  on  the  election  and  ordination  of  bishops  or  pastors ; 
and  though  our  Ee\dsed  Book  of  Church  Order  shows  decided  ad- 
vance in  this  direction,  there  is  yet  wanting  that  full  recognition  and 
regulation  of  the  evangelistic  office  and  work  which  their  growing  im- 
portance and  increasing  need  imperatively  demand. 

Such  emphasis  in  the  progress  of  the  years  has  developed  the  pas- 
torate in  Presbyterianism  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  other  branch 
of  the  great  ecclesiastical  family.  Through  this  long  course  of  special 
development  we  are  prepared  to  appreciate  at  once  the  elements  of  its 
strength  and  the  elements  of  its  weakness.  The  former  have  long 
been  recognized  and  justly  valued.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  range  of 
influence  and  a  leverage  of  power  afforded  by  a  long  and  successful 
pastorate  that  is  not  at  all  overdrawn  in  the  amiable  Cowper's  classic 
picture.  But  even  a  virtue,  if  exaggerated,  may  sometimes  trench 
hard  upon  the  borders  of  a  vice;  and  so  we  beheve  a  conviction  is 
growing  in  our  church  that  we  have  perhaps  unduly  emphasized  the 
pastorate.  Study  and  observation  have  suggested  the  suspicion  that 
there  are  elements  of  weakness  also  in  our  application  of  the  pastorate. 

The  present  writer's  attention  was  directed  incidentally  to  the  mat- 
ter several  years  ago  by  a  study  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  We 
were  struck  with  the  absence  from  apostolic  usage  of  precedent  for 
GUI*  practice.    If  there  is  in  the  New  Testament  any  special  warrant, 
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either  expressly  set  down  or  by  good  and  necessary  consequence  de- 
duced therefrom,  for  the  confinement  under  specific  contract  of  one 
minister  exclusively  to  one  charge  for  a  term  of  years,  definite  or  in- 
definite, we  failed  to  find  it.  Our  theory  is  a  development  under  the 
wisdom  of  experience,  and  derives  its  authority  from  expediency.  It 
may  be  providential,  but  it  cannot  claim  to  be  scripturMl.  Of  course 
this,  if  true,  does  not  condemn  the  theory.  We  beheve  in  the  indwell- 
ing and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  under  his  blessed  and  pre- 
cious ministry  the  church  may  have  been  led  into  the  large  wisdom  of 
unfolding  growth ;  but  while  it  does  not  condemn  the  theory,  it  never- 
theless leaves  the  matter  distinctly  open,  under  the  varying  develop- 
ment of  succeeding  years,  and  the  yet  larger  wisdom  of  stilf  wider  ex- 
perience, to  such  modification  as  the  exigencies  of  growth  may  suggest. 

The  pastorate  we  believe  to  be  the  ideal  (  f  established  conservative 
work.  For  the  thorough  culture,  the  systematic  and  comprehensive 
development  of  a  congregation,  already  strong  enough  to  be  self-sus- 
taining, it  is  easily  and  far  superior  to  any  other  arrangement  yet 
known ;  but  its  very  virtues  in  this  du'ection  unfit  it  for  other  and 
equahy  important  work ;  its  excellencies  here  become  defects  there. 
Because  of  its  very  fitness  for  conservative  work,  it  must  necessarily 
fail  as  an  instrumentality  for  propagandism ;  its  strength  in  one  be- 
comes its  weakness  in  the  other.  Believing  this,  we  are  therefore  shut 
up  to  the  conviction  that  our  policy,  in  its  undue  emphasis  of  this  re- 
lation, has  stood  decidedly  in  the  way  of  our  aggressiveness. 

1.  In  the  outset  we  said  that  the  pastorate  seems  for  a  long  time  to 
have  been  practically  the  only  relation  contemplated  by  Presbyterian- 
ism  between  preacher  and  people.  We  add  here,  that  to  this  day  it 
remains  the  only  relation  recognized  in  our  standards  between  a 
preacher  and  a  congregation.  And  how  does  our  custom  accord  with 
our  creed "? 

The  last  Assembly  Minutes  furnish  the  following  figures :  Leaving 
out  of  count  the  vacant  charges  and  the  Foreign  Missionary  Presby- 
tery of  Indian,  we  have  seventeen  hundred  organized  churches  sup- 
phed  with  regular  preaching,  and  of  these,  nine  hundred  and  twelve 
are  without  pastors;  i.  e.,  over  half  of  such  churches  as  maintain  the 
stated  means  of  grace  do  so  irregularly,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  way  not  re- 
cognized in  our  constitution.  But  this  falls  short  of  the  true  state  of 
the  case ;  for  when  we  apply  the  more  comprehensive  measure  of  the 
whole  roll — the  only  just  test — we  find  that  our  theory,  after  the  trial 
of  a  hundred  years,  seems  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  only  seven  hun- 
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dred  and  eighty-eiglit  churches  out  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
sixty-two,  i.  e.,  in  practical  apphcation,  the  constitution  tvorks  in  about 
one- third  of  the  churches  under  our  care !  This  fact  is  significant ;  we 
take  it  to  be  in  itself  a  demonstration  that  our  policy  is  not  broad 
enough  for  our  work.  It  suits  admirably  the  strong  churches,  but 
proves  plainly  impracticable  in  the  weak  ones.  Our  theory  is  not  suffi- 
ciently elastic  for  our  life ;  when  we  put  the  new  wine  of  a  growing 
work  into  this  skin  the  result  is  seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight  whole 
bottles  and  fourteen  hundred  and  seventy-four  broken  ones. 

2.  Even  in  those  instances  to  which  it  is  applicable,  we  fear  it  fails 
in  the  wise  distribution  and  economical  administration  of  our  strength. 

There ^'is  in  the  application  of  our  theory  no  practical  j^i'O'^'ision  for 
the  interests  of  the  general  cause.  Pastorates  are  instituted  at  the  in- 
stance of  a  congregation  and  pastor-elect,  with  often  very  limited  ac- 
quaintance and  inadequate  knowledge  each  of  the  other.  There  is  in 
the  arrangement  no  adjustment  of  conflicting  claims  and  competitive 
needs.  The  only  interests  entering  into  consideration  are  those  of  the 
preacher  called  and  the  congregation  calling.  If  these  are  mutually 
satisfied  the  pastorate  is  formed,  though,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Presby- 
tery, there  may  be  a  half-dozen  fields  to  which  the  pastor-elect  is  bet- 
ter suited,  a  half-dozen  preachers  who  would  better  suit  the  field,  and 
possibly  a  dozen  places,  in  any  one  of  which  the  pastor- elect  would  be 
far  more  serviceable  to  the  general  cause  of  Presbyterianism.  More- 
over, if  this  silent  conviction  of  the  Presbytery  should  be  justified  by 
the  event,  and  in  the  wedding  pastor  and  field  prove  mismated,  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  correct  the  error ;  divisions  and  alienations  re- 
sult, factions  and  cliques  arise,  great  and  often  lasting  damage  ensues. 

This  twofold  danger  of  damage  calls  for  some  balance-wheel  to  con- 
gregational machinery  in  one  direction,  and  in  the  other  some  repre- 
sentation, real  and  practical,  of  the  work  at  large  ;  a  voice  of  authority 
that,  in  answer  to  the  Macedonian  cry  ascending  from  promising  mis- 
sion j)oints  and  struggling  churches,  shall  say  to  the  minister,  Go,  and 
he  goeth ;  and  to  the  licentiate.  Do  this,  and  he  doeth  it. 

3.  Another  result  of  om-  system  is  that  the  pastor  belongs  to  a 
church  rather  than  to  the  church,  to  a  particular  congregation  rather 
than  to  the  cause  at  large.  His  installation  vows  take  precedence  over 
those  of  his  ordination ;  he  is  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  ;  he 
is  installed  over  one  congregation ;  his  gifts  however  diversified,  his 
ability  however  great,  his  influence  however  commanding,  are  all  ab- 
sorbed by  that  one  field.    His  sympathies  and  his  interests  are  in 
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creasingly  narrowed  to  its  bounds.  His  people  are  likely  to  be  impa- 
tient of  any  disposition  on  his  part  to  answer  the  calls  of  his  brethi'en 
or  to  meet  the  demands  of  destitution  in  the  region  around.  With 
some  honorable  exceptions,  congregations  are  jealous  of  their  minis- 
ters' labors,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  a  pastor,  knowing  that  he  is  un- 
der contract  with  the  people,  is  slow  to  deprive  them  of  what  he  and 
they  consider  their  rig^hts  under  the  call.  "We  have  known  the  evan- 
gehstic  spirit  in  a  pastor  to  work  serious  discontent  in  his  congrega- 
tion. Some  ministers,  whose  hearts  are  in  the  Home  Mission  work, 
find  it  a  difficult  and  delicate  business  to  fill  even  the  missionary  ap- 
pointments assigned  them  by  the  Presbytery.  The  congregation  be- 
lieves that  the  pastor  belongs  to  them.  They  have  contracted  for  his 
time,  and  feel  that  they  have  a  right  to  it,  and  to  all  of  it.  Now,  it  is 
notorious  that  our  pastors  generally  do  much  less  mission  work  than 
they  might  do,  and  we  suspect  it  is  due  largely  to  this  feehng.  Con- 
gregations and  pastors  need  the  more  cathohc  spirit  that  will  grow  out 
of  a  feehng  that  they  all  belong  to  Christ,  and  that  their  service  is  due 
whenever  and  wherever  the  interests  of  his  cause  are  to  be  promoted. 
Were  this  duty  and  privilege  recognized  as  such,  our  aggressive  work 
would  receive  an  immediate  and  wonderful  impulse. 

4.  We  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  influence  of  our  pastorate  de- 
velops another  difficulty  in  aggressiveness. 

Every  observer  is  aware  of  the  slowness  of  Presbyterian  congrega- 
tions to  colonize,  and  many  are  famihar  with  the  friction  incident  to 
the  effort.  A  large,  strong,  influential  church  ripe  for  branching,  with 
the  growth  of  the  city  inviting  this  policy,  resolutely  resists  it.  The 
formation  of  a  second  church  is  generally  an  unwelcome  project  and 
one  which  results  in  a  rent  oftener  than  in  a  harmonious  division  for 
the  good  of  the  general  cause.  The  mother,  instead  of  lovingly  "set- 
ting up "  a  daughter  in  ecclesiastical  house-keeping,  peremptorily  for- 
bids the  bans ;  and  if,  encouraged  by  all  the  friends  of  both  parties,  the 
daughter  persists,  the  result  is  long  alienation,  and  the  mother  becomes 
friendly  and  opens  her  door  and  her  heart  only  when  the  daughter  has 
at  last  struggled  through  a  protracted  period  of  res  angusUje  domi  into 
such  a  condition  as  no  longer  to  need  maternal  countenance  and  sup- 
port. 

Om-  tendency  is  to  concentrate  on  the  congregation  as  the  unit, 
with  the  pastor  as  its  visible  head  and  coherent  force  or  bond  of  union. 
Under  a  successful  pastorate  this  unity  intensifies,  and  as  the  prestige 
and  power  of  the  congregation  increase,  so  increases  its  esprit  de  corps, 
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until  the  disposition  is  to  magnify  it  even  to  a  forgetfulness  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  general  cause,  so  that  these  interests  are  not  seldom 
sacrificed  to  the  importance  of  the  individual  congregation. 

We  beUeve  this  to  be  the  case  with  Presbyterians  more  frequently 
than  with  an}^  other  denomination;  they  seem  more  reluctant  to  col- 
onize than  any  other  church,  and  we  think  that  in  the  majority  of 
instances  the  root  of  reluctance  is  grounded  in  the  influence  of  the 
pastoral  relation.    It  is  this  that  makes  the  sundering  so  serious. 

Another  illustration  of  this  spirit  is  afforded  by  the  many  instances 
of  Presbyterians  now  standing  aloof  from  practical  church  connection 
and  active  Christian  work  because  of  disinclination  to  remove  their 
membership  from  some  cherished  church.  This  is  an  amiable,  but 
decided  weakness,  and  we  do  not  hear  of  it  in  any  other  church  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  obtains  in  ours.  This  local  attachment,  so  distinctive 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  we  think,  in  its  last  analysis,  may  be  traced 
to  our  undue  emphasis  of  the  pastoral  relation. 

Such  are  some  of  the  difficulties  and  defects  which  have  gradually 
grown  out  of  the  long  dominance  of  our  policy.  But  what  of  the  rem- 
edy ?    This,  we  believe,  is  not  far  to  seek  nor  difficult  to  apply. 

The  thoughtful  reader  cannot  have  failed  to  notice  in  most  of  these 
difficulties  a  constant  feature;  common  to  nearly  every  instance,  con- 
stituting its  element  of  weakness,  there  is  clearly  discernible  a  constant 
factor,  and  that  constant  factor  is  Congregationalism.  The  remedy 
for  the  manifold  defects  that  under  its  influence  have  hindered  our 
progress,  is  simply  a  return  to  the  principles  of  a  sound  and  con- 
sistent Presbji^erianism ;  the  constant  and  practical  recognition  of  a 
fundamental  doctrine  of  our  pohty,  viz.,  that  the  power  of  the  whole  is 
over  the  power  of  every  part,  with  a  resolute  and  habitual  exercise  of 
this  power  wherever  and  whenever  the  interests  of  the  general  cause 
demand  it.  Let  Presbyteries  summon  sufficient  nerve  to  act  always  in 
accordance  with  their  silent  comdctions.  This  is  the  needed  balance- 
wheel  to  congregational  machinery ;  this  the  centrifugal  force  which, 
for  the  general  progress  and  growth  of  Presbyterianism  at  large,  shall 
check  the  too  prevalent  centripetal  force  that  tends  to  centralize  our 
strength  in  a  comparatively  few  favored  localities,  so  that  the  strong 
grow  stronger  and  the  weak  grow  weaker.  Let  the  episcopal  power  of 
the  Presbytery  be  felt  along  the  whole  line  of  denominational  activity, 
and  a  crying  need  will  be  met.  When  the  leaven  of  Congregationalism 
is  piu'ged  out  by  a  pure  Presbyterianism  we  shall  see  decided  improve- 
ment in  our  progress. 
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We  need  also  a  return  to  the  primitive  practice  of  Presbyterianism 
in  the  department  of  evangehstic  work.  Our  church  has  departed  so  long 
and  so  far  from  the  traditions  of  its  fathers  that  many  consider  the  evan- 
gelistic spirit  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  Methodist  Church,  being 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  their  own  church  was  once  the  pioneer  in  this 
work.  In  the  progress  of  time  it  has  become  almost  a  lost  art  with  us. 
Let  us  return  to  it  and  honor  the  evangelistic  office  and  work;  let  us 
promote  it  and  encourage  it  in  every  feasible  way.  We  need  to  place 
it  on  a  par  with  the  pastorate,  as  an  ordinary  and  regular  office  in  the 
ministry,  worthy  of  double  honor  because  of  the  sacrifices  it  involves 
and  the  service  it  renders. 

When  these  two  reforms  shall  have  been  effected  most  of  our  de- 
ficiencies will  vanish  and  our  reproach  will  be  removed. 

We  close  by  noting  a  hopeful  and  stimulating  advance  in  both  di- 
rections. We  believe  that,  even  during  the  writer's  short  experience 
in  the  ministry,  there  has  been  marked  improvement,  both  in  the  de- 
partment of  presbyterial  oversight  and  in  that  of  evangelistic  work. 
These  are  cheering  signs,  and  they  contain  the  promise  of  increased 
prosperity.  They  are  the  seeds  of  a  great  and  glorious  growth.  May 
the  providence  of  God  and  the  enlightened  wisdom  of  our  church  foster 
them  to  a  full  fruitage. 

Washhigton,  North  Carolma.  Samuel  M.  Smith. 
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It  certainly  seems  to  be  an  anomaly  that  the  clergy  hold  so  per- 
sistently to  this  service,  and  that  the  mass  of  the  laity  as  persistently 
stays  away.  Are  the  absentees  living  in  violation  of  plain  duty? 
Surely  the  God-fearing  men  and  women  in  the  churches  are  more  nu- 
merous than  those  found  at  this  service,  even  making  the  most  liberal 
allowance  for  those  who  would  come  if  they  could  so  arrange  it.  More- 
over, a  vei-y  fair  percentage  of  those  who  do  attend,  do  so,  it  is  certain, 
out  of  deference  to  their  pastor,  and  not  from  any  real  desire  to  go. 
If  the  pastor's  feelings  would  not  be  hurt,  and  if  he  would  not  be  dis- 
couraged by  their  absence,  they  would  certainly  stay  away  very  often. 
This  is  my  own  case,  and  it  is  also  true  of  our  best  and  most  useful 
elder.  I  have  never  attended  but  one  series  of  prayer-meetings  that  I 
reaUy  enjoyed,  and  that  was  some  years  ago.  It  is  easy  to  say :  "  A 
clear  case  of  spiritual  declension."    Possibly  this  is  the  reason,  of 
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course ;  but  I  should  be  greatly  grieved  to  think  so.  When  I  search 
my  conscience  about  it,  I  find  reasons  that  go  a  long  way  towards  sat- 
isfjrmg  me ;  and  as  I  know  that  quite  a  number  of  very  good  people 
think  and  feel  pretty  much  as  I  do  on  this  matter,  it  may  be  that  a 
plain  statement  of  our  position  will  be  helpful.  As  my  name  is  with- 
held (for  obvious  reasons)  I  can  say  that  I  am  a  regular  attendant  on 
the  prayer-meetings — one  of  the  "stand-bys,"  in  fact.  I  was  brought 
up  to  think  this  was  a  religious  duty  per  se ;  and  though  I  do  not 
think  so  now,  still  I  do  consider  it  my  duty  to  help  and  encourage  my 
pastor,  and  as  long  as  he  thinks  he  must  have  this  service  expect  to 
attend  regularly.  But  I  very  rarely  go  from  any  other  motive ;  very 
rarely  because  I  find  it  pleasant  to  go,  for  generally  I  don't,  to  tell  the 
honest  truth  about  it ;  and  an  honest  confession  is  said  to  be  good  for 
the  soul.  If  what  I  have  to  offer  seems  in  any  sense  to  antagonize  the 
praj'^er-meeting,  I  want  to  disclaim  such  an  intention.  What  I  want 
to  do  is  to  examine  in  the  light  of  Scripture  the  authority  for  this 
service,  and  for  the  condemnation  so  generally  visited  upon  those  who 
stay  away. 

First,  I  find  that  I  am  commanded  to  let  no  man  judge  me  in  re- 
spect of  an  holy  day ;  and  as  the  prayer-meeting  is  held  on  a  secular 
day,  it  undoubtedly  comes  within  the  scope  of  this  command  about 
holy  days,  just  as  the  various  feasts  and  fasts  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
do.  If  I  were  an  Episcopalian,  I  suppose  my  rector  would  want  me  to 
attend  all  the  services  of  "the  church,"  and  to  go  through  with  the 
prescribed  fasts,  etc. ;  but  if  I  refused  to  do  it,  I  could  stiU  claim  that 
he  had  no  right  to  condemn  me  as  coming  short  in  my  rehgious  duties. 
All  these  week-day  services  are  of  man's  appointment ;  and  it  strikes 
me  that  when  attendance  on  them  is  made  a  criterion  of  religious  Hfe, 
there  is  a  savoring  of  will-worship. 

"  But  don't  you  feel  the  need  of  breaking  in  upon  the  week's  work 
and  joining  with  God's  people  in  prayer  and  praise  ?  "  JVo.  Candid 
again,  you  see.  I  meet  with  them  three  times  on  Sunday  (counting 
the  Sabbath-school  service),  and  usually  have  family  worship  twice  a 
day  at  home ;  and  honestly  I  think  it  is  very  strange  that  a  Christian 
should  be  looked  down  upon  as  lukewarm  or  derehct  if  he  does  not  at- 
tend this  meeting  of  man's  appointment.  I  enjoy  Christian  society, 
and  delight  at  times  to  converse  with  feUow-Christians  on  the  great 
themes  we  are  aU  supposed  to  take  an  interest  in.  But  I  am  by  no 
means  alone  in  thinking  the  ordinary  prayer-meeting  is  dull  and  un- 
edifying.    Let  me  describe  the  prayer-meetings  I  have  mainly  attended. 
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1.  \¥e  met  from  house  to  house.  The  minister  conducted  the  meet- 
ing. He  would  read  a  chapter,  give  out  a  hymn,  and  after  the  singing 
he  would  call  on  some  one  of  the  brethren  to  lead  in  prayer  ;  and  then 
he  would  travel  around  this  circle  about  three  times  more.  The  sing- 
ing, as  is  natural,  was  generally  of  a  very  poor  order.  Nobody's  fault, 
of  course;  but  it  was  not  enjoyable  for  all  that.  I  have  never  yet 
learned  to  enjoy  prayer-meeting  singing.  If  that  is  wrong,  I  humbly 
hope  I  may  have  my  conscience  enhghtened  and  my  ear  for  music 
(poor  even  now)  made — poorer  !  Then  the  prayers  of  the  lay  brethren 
are  often  such  perfunctory  work — very  hard  work,  and  evidently  very 
perfunctor}^  I  have  often  been  afflicted  by  the  labored  prayers  of 
others,  and  have  lamented  that  I  have  afflicted  them.  But  then  my 
pastor  wanted  me  to  lead  in  prayer,  and  I  was  not  wilHng  to  shirk 
what  was  presented  to  me  as  a  duty,  and  so  there  was  no  help  for  it. 
That  was  one  kind. 

2.  Ordinaril}'-  this  routine  is  varied  by  a  brief  talk  from  the  pastor. 
"Why  do  you  not  enjoy  these  talks,  then,  ^.  6.,  provided  you  enjoy  any 
meeting  together  with  God's  people  ?  You  say  you  often  enjoy  con- 
versation on  Christian  topics.  Why  can't  you  enjoy  the  pastor's 
weekly  lecture  ? "  Well,  friends,  I  wish  I  did  derive  pleasure  from 
these  prayer-meeting  talks,  but  I  don't,  and  no  good  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  pretending  that  I  do.  I  certainly  do  not  find  fault  with  the 
ministers.  They  no  doubt  do  their  best ;  but  it  is  a  hard  thing  for 
one  man  to  talk  three  times  a  week  to  the  same  set  of  people  on  the 
same  general  lines  of  thought  and  interest  them.  Few  men  have  very 
much  originality ;  and  our  ministers  hardly  have  more  than  their  share. 
I  happen  to  have  an  unusually  good  preacher  for  my  pastor,  one  who 
is  much  above  the  average  ;  but  if  our  places  were  reversed,  and  if  I  had 
his  gifts,  I  should  very  greatly  doubt  my  ability  to  interest  him  three 
times  a  week  year  after  year.  Very  few  men  have  this  gift.  There 
may  be  some  way  of  making  prayer-meetings  attractive  to  more  than 
the  extremely  few  who  attend  them,  but  the  secret  seems  to  be  very 
well  kept. 

I  wish  some  one  would  tell  me  ivhen  it  began  to  be  looked  upon 
as  fundamental  to  the  life  of  a  church  that  its  members  should  meet 
during  the  week  as  well  as  on  the  Lord's  day.  I  have  seen  it  stated 
in  one  of  our  church  papers  that  "  the  church  in  all  ages  has  had  such 
meetings.  The  prophet  Malachi  tells  us  that  in  his  time  'they  that 
feared  the  Lord  spake  often  one  to  another.' "  No  doubt  of  it ;  and  even 
I,  as  already  stated,  enjoy  Christain  conversation.    But  I  hardly  think 
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Malachi  was  talking  about  prayer-meetings.  To  my  mind  the  words 
suggest  something  quite  different. 

The  same  writer  held  that  Thomas  was  absent  from  a  prayer-meet- 
ing after  our  Lord's  resurrection  and  before  his  ascension;  and  the 
whole  article  (a  type  of  a  good  many  on  the  same  subject)  was  in  sup- 
port of  what  we  all  understand  by  "the  prayer-meeting,"  so  that  the 
regular  Sunday  worship  was,  of  course,  not  intended.  But  the  meet- 
ing from  which  Thomas  was  absent  was  held  on  the  first  day  q/  the 
week  (John  xx.  19) ;  and  if  you  will  consult  Dr.  Dabney's  excellent  book, 
The  Christian  Sabbath,  published  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Pub- 
lication in  Philadelphia,  you  will  find  on  pages  60  and  61  that  this 
meeting  is  one  of  the  strong  links  in  the  chain  of  argument  going  to  prove 
the  transfer  of  the  day  of  rest  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  The  disciples  held  another  meeting  eight  days  afterwards,  i.  e., 
eight  days  according  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning — seven  days 
afterwards  as  we  should  count  it.  Now  observe  :  we  have  no  mention 
of  any  meeting  they  held  on  any  of  the  intervening  secular  days.  It 
was  to  them  a  time  of  excitement,  danger,  and  alarm.  They  were  few 
in  number,  and  surrounded  by  enemies,  and  we  all  know  how  closely 
people  are  drawn  together  by  a  common  danger.  (See  Acts  xii.  1-5.) 
And  yet,  so  far  as  the  record  shows,  the  disciples  seem  to  have  had 
their  next  meeting  oiily  whey%  Sunday  came  round  again  1  Or,  if 
they  met  on  a  secular  day  in  a  "  prayer-meeting,"  the  Bible  does  not 
record  it  for  our  example.  In  Acts  i.  14,  we  read  :  "  These  all  contin- 
ued with  one  accord  in  prayer  and  supphcation,"  which  proves  too 
much  as  an  example  for  us  to  follow,  for  the  disciples  were  in  a  very 
peculiar  position  at  the  time.  Their  Master  had  been  taken  away,  and 
they  were  waiting  for  the  Pentecostal  outpouring. 

Next,  I  ask  you  to  observe  this  striking  thing  in  Paul's  history. 
When  he  was  on  his  way  from  Greece  to  Jerusalem  (xlcts  xx.  2,  3,  16,) 
he  waited  a  whole  week  at  Troas  (verse  6),  although  he  was  pressed 
for  time  (verse  16),  and  preached  to  the  converts  there  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week  (Sunday  again,  you  see),  intending  to  continue  his  journey 
as  soon  as  the  day  of  rest  was  over  (verse  7).  Dr.  Dabney  (page  65,) 
makes  the  point  that  Paul  waited  all  this  week  "in  order  to  join  in 
their  public  worship"  on  "the  church's  sacred  day."  Query:  If  the 
church  at  Troas  had  a  weekly  prayer-meeting,  why  did  not  Paul  make 
his  talk  then  and  not  lose  more  time?  Or  if  he  did  unite  with  his 
Christian  friends  in  a  prayer-meeting  on  a  secular  day,  is  it  not  strange 
that  again  no  record  is  made  of  it? 
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A  seemingly  clear  case  is  the  meeting  in  progress  at  the  time  when 
Peter  was  delivered  by  the  angel  (Acts  xii).  But  how  do  we  know  that 
that  was  one  of  the  regular  and  stated  series  of  meetings  on  a  particu- 
lar secular  day  ?  How  do  we  know  that  it  was  not  on  the  Lord's  day  ? 
Even  if  we  knew  it  was  not,  the  special  emergency  would  naturally 
lead  to  a  special  meeting,  and  furnishes  no  argument  for  "the  regular 
weekly  prayer-meeting." 

But  let  me  hasten  to  say  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  think  that  every 
kind  of  religious  meeting  held  now  a  days  must  have  its  special  type 
or  pattern  found  in  the  Bible.  That  would  be  very  weak  ground  to 
take  indeed.  Such  an  argument,  if  valid,  would  make  against  our 
meetings  for  Foreign  Missions,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  religious  meetings,  etc. 
All  these  are  of  course  perfectly  right.  No  one  is  foolish  enough,  I 
suppose,  to  claim  that  we  are  limited  to  copying  the  precise  forms  of 
the  meetings  we  read  of  in  the  Bible.  The  spirit  of  Bible  teachings 
amply  justifies  any  decent  and  orderly  assembling  of  ourselves  together 
for  religious  purposes.  But  that  is  not  the  point.  It  is  the  insisting 
upon  prayer-meeting  attendance  as  a  religious  chity  that  I  object  to. 
We  all  believe  in  family  worship,  I  take  it.  In  my  household  we  have 
it  regularly  twice  a  day.  But  I  know  three  ministers  in  my  own  family 
connection  who  have  prayers  only  in  the  morning.  Are  they  to  be  set 
down  as  luke-warm  in  the  interest  they  take  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
their  households  ?  Monthly  meetings  for  Foreign  Missions  are  held  in 
some  churches  as  statedly,  I  beheve,  as  the  weekly  prayer-meetings 
are ;  but  my  pastor  never  has  any  of  these  meetings.  Perhaps  the 
majority  do  not.  Even  if  they  were  held  in  our  church  by  my  pastor, 
am  I  to  be  counted  as  falling  short  of  Christian  duty  if  my  interest  in 
Foreign  Missions  does  not  take  the  form  of  making  me  enjoy  these 
meetings  ?  Oh,  brethren,  surely  there  are  ways,  plenty  of  ways,  and 
good  ways  too,  of  showing  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  church 
and  in  the  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom  without  making  such  a  great 
ado  about  stated  attendance  on  a  meeting  of  man's  appointing  once  du- 
ring the  secular  days  of  the  week.  Nothing  in  the  Bible  justifies  it,  so 
far  as  I  can  find  out,  though  I  am  open  to  conviction,  and  want  to  be 
set  right  if  I  am  wrong. 

Sometimes  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  ministers  exalt  the  prayer- 
meeting  even  above  the  Sunday  services.  They  speak  (or  write)  of  it 
as  "the  themometer,"  or  "the  spiritual  index"  of  the  church.  They 
ai'e  fond  of  calling  it  "  the  place  of  special  promise,"  because  of  the 
promise  that  "  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name, 
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there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them/"  As  to  the  "thermometer''  argu- 
ment, I  would  say  that  we  are  told  what  "pure  religion  and  undefiled 
before  God  "  is ;  and  in  Matt.  xxy.  Y^e  have  some  of  the  tests  by  which 
our  blessed  Saviour  recognizes  his  own;  and  while  I  have  not  the 
least  desire  to  use  these  passages  for  more  than  they  are  worth,  still, 
can  I  be  wrong  if  I  hold  that  a  church  hasjifst  as  good  ways  (to  put  it 
mildly)  of  showing  itself  animated  by  Christian  zeal  as  going  to  the 
prayer-meeting  is"?  And  as  to  the  "place  of  special  promise"  argu- 
ment, it  strikes  me  as  a  sort  of  boomerang.  Notice :  the  shm  attend- 
ance is  bewailed,  and  Christians  urged  to  attend  in  larger  numbers, 
because  of  this  special  promise  to  two  or  three.  But  what  if  the  ar- 
gument proves  so  convincing  as  to  send  large  numbers  ?  The  "  ther- 
mometer "  would  indicate  a  high  spiritual  temperature,  but  the  special 
promise  could  no  longer  be  pleaded.  There  are  too  many  present! 
So  that  we  should  have  no  right  to  look  for  any  more  blessing 
than  we  count  on  receiving  at  the  Sunday  services  !  Again,  many 
families  omit  "  prayers  "  on  the  prayer-meeting  night.  They  leave  a 
place  where  maybe  only  three  or  four  are  gathered  together  to  go  to 
where  perhaps  twenty  or  twenty -five  are  assembled.  Do  they  not  have 
a  better  right  to  claim  this  "  special  promise  "  at  their  home  worship 
than  at  the  prayer-meeting  ? 

I  will  tell  about  the  one  prayer-meeting  I  did  really  enjoy.  It  was 
a  union  prayer-meeting,  and  we  had  nearly  all  denominations.  A  com- 
mittee was  entrusted  with  the  work  of  seeming  leaders  for  the  meet- 
ings. Mr.  A.,  for  example,  was  requested  several  weeks  in  advance  to 
conduct  the  meeting  of  such  a  date.  He  selected  his  topic  beforehand, 
and  on  the  Sunday  before  the  prayer-meeting  this  topic  was  announced 
from  the  pulj^it,  so  that  any  who  chose  could  make  it  the  theme  of  medi- 
tation. AVhen  the  evening  arrived,  the  one  appointed  conducted  the 
opening  services,  consisting  of  a  hymn  or  two,  a  prayer,  and  a  passage 
from  the  Bible.  Then  he  made  a  brief  talk  of  from  five  to  ten  minutes 
in  length,  and  when  he  was  done  the  meeting  was  "thrown  open"  to 
all  present.  No  one  was  ever  called  on  to  lead  in  prayer.  All  who  led 
in  prayer  did  so  voluntarily.  Consequently  I  never  went,  as  I  often  do 
now,  feeling  that  "I  would  give  so  much  if  only  the  minister  would  not 
call  on  me  to  lead  in  prayer  to-night."  This  voluntary  system  did  not 
produce  confusion  or  conflicts.  Before  rising  to  say  "Let  us  engage 
in  prayer,"  the  brother  who  did  so  would  glance  around  to  see  if  any 
one  else  was  about  to  rise.  Instead  of  leading  in  prayer,  one  might 
rise  to  express  his  thoughts  on  the  topic  for  the  evening,  and  we  ob- 
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tained  in  this  way  a  pleasant  interchange  of  ideas,  and  the  whole  meet- 
ing had  a  delightful  social  feature  about  it,  and  was  free  from  the 
routine  and  the  cut-and-dry  methods  usually  found  in  our  prayer- 
meetings.  If  some  means  could  be  devised  to  take  away  the  stiflhess 
and  formality  we  usually  see,  it  would  be  a  great  relief.  Why  do  our 
ministers  think  they  must  always  "lecture,"  that  is,  preach  a  sort  of 
short  and  informal  sermon?  It  puts  a  great  strain  on  them,  and 
nearly  everybody  has  to  admit  that  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  our 
prayer-meetings  are  duU  and  (as  many  say)  unedifying.  By  insisting 
on  holding  to  this  unwelcome  service  ministers  assume  a  weight,  which, 
if  laid  aside,  would  enable  them  to  run  with  greater  patience  the  race 
that  is  set  before  them.  How  many  of  you,  brethren  in  the  ministry,  feel 
that  the  cold,  lifeless  prayer-meetings  do  more  to  chill  your  hearts  and 
clog  your  efforts  than  almost  any  other  one  thing?  A  goodly  number, 
I  am  sure. 

One  word  more.  Please  do  not  misconstrue  these  remarks  as  an 
attack  on  the  prayer-meeting.  It  is  an  attack  on  the  spirit  that  would 
unduly  exalt  this  service,  and  make  attendance  upon  it  a  necessary 
sign  of  healthy  Christian  life.  But  my  hope  is  that  I  may  do  some 
good  by  calhng  attention  to  the  matter,  and  that  other  and  able  pens 
may  take  it  up  and  see  if  this  service  cannot  be  robbed  of  its  tedium. 
I  expect  to  keep  on  going,  anyhow,  for  the  reasons  given  above,  but  it 
is  hard  work,  and  I  should  like  to  have  it  become  a  pleasure.  I  should 
like  to  see  pastors  feel  perfectly  free  to  drop  this  service  if  they  wanted 
to,  and  to  see  the  people  perfectly  free  to  stay  away,  if  they  wanted  to, 
without  giving  any  offence,  and  without  discouraging  the  pastors.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  with  this  freedom,  both  parties  might  be  benefited. 

"A  ViEUZX." 


LIBERTY  LESS  LICENSE. 

The  liberty  of  American  citizenship  is  equal  to  the  liberty  guaran- 
teed by  the  constitution,  less  the  license  exercised  by  the  body  politic. 

A  pertinent  and  much-needed  lesson  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  just  now  to  learn  is  that  "  Siu-f eit  is  the  father  of  much  fast." 
Our  land  has  given  to  the  world  the  conception  and  actuality  of  civil 
and  rehgious  liberty.  In  this,  and  this  only,  has  she  advanced  beyond 
the  national  life  of  the  old  world.  This  is  her  crown  of  glory.  It 
threatens  to  become  her  garment  of  shame.  There  are  certain  out- 
growths of  freedom  most  inimical  to  freedom. 
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The  fact  that  this  is  a  free  country  acts  as  a  magnet  to  the  worst 
elements  of  European  and  Asiatic  population.  Much  of  our  best  popu- 
lation have  we  drawn  from  the  culture  and  sober,  thrifty  circles  of  the 
old  world,  but  it  has  been  at  an  enormous  price.  With  them  have  come 
vast  hordes  of  the  disreputable,  diseased,  debased,  vicious,  free-think- 
ing, and  free-living.  These  have  been  invested  with  all  the  rights  and 
priviliges  of  citizenship.  They  vote,  and  their  voice  is  as  potent  as  that 
of  the  native-born  in  determining  the  destiny  of  the  nation.  To  their 
untutored  minds  liberty  means  hcense — permission  to  do  as  you 
please,  regardless  of  the  rights  of  others.  Their  creed  is  selfish  greed, 
and  to  gorge  themselves  they  would  slaughter  a  thousand.  Their  no- 
tions are  most  industriously  promulgated,  so  that  they  may  not  be 
measured  like  cattle,  per  capita.  The  home  population  has  caught 
the  vile  contagion,  which,  like  smallpox  or  yellow  fever,  surcharges  the 
very  atmosphere. 

There  is  cm-rent  a  theory  of  personal  rights  which  the  fathers 
would  never  recognize  as  the  thing  for  which  they  fought ;  and  before 
it  liberty  is  crumbling  into  license.  This  spirit  is  spreading  into  every 
type  of  life,  attacking  every  representative  institution,  and  unless  the 
strong  arm  of  some  brave  reform  is  uplifted  to  stay  it,  our  liberty  will 
be  lost  in  a  despotism  which  is  the  worst  of  all,  because  it  is  a  despo- 
tism of  self. 

1.  Like  e\eTy  movement,  be  it  noble  or  base,  this  one  first  reveals 
itself  in  the  philosophical  and  economic  speculations  of  the  times. 
There  it  takes  the  form  of  what  might  be  termed  anarchistic  lav\  It 
would  enfranchise  the  individual  with  the  right  to  thrust  forth  upon 
his  fellow-men  any  sentiment,  it  matters  not  how  godless,  any  deed, 
it  matters  not  how  offensive,  provided  he  be  acting  forth  honest 
convictions.  In  short,  it  overrides  all  law,  both  human  and  divine, 
and  thus  itself  becomes  lawless.  Anarchistic  law  is  the  genius  of  Mr. 
George's  "  Progress  and  Poverty,"  which  professes  to  make  poverty 
progress,  but  which  surely  would  make  progress  poverty.  It  is  anar- 
chistic law  that  Mr.  IngersoU  and  men  of  his  ilk  flaunt  in  the  face  of 
the  church  and  a  Christian  land.  They  affirm  that  they  are  sincere 
in  the  opinions  which  they  hold ;  and  then,  mii^abile  dictu^  they  claim 
that  sincerity  gives  incontestable  right  to  express  and  promulgate. 
While  it  may  be  true  that  man  within  the  sphere  of  self  is  supreme,  so 
soon  as  he  touches  a  fellow-man  that  sovereignty  ceases,  and  he  be- 
comes amenable  to  a  law  for  the  common  good.  The  untrammelled 
right  to  advocate  any  opinion  one  may  cherish  is  not  liberty,  but 
license,  and  since  it  is  hcense,  it  is  liberty's  foe. 
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2.  Philosophical  sentiments  soon  formulate  into  creeds  and  ma- 
terialize into  deeds.  Hence  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  socialistic, 
anarchistic,  and  nihilistic  movements  that  every  now  and  then  develop, 
and  are  suppressed  only  by  the  blunt  force  of  police  and  military 
power.  These  are  ruder,  rougher  children,  but  nevertheless  legitimate 
children,  of  anarchistic  law.  Granted  that  so  far  these  agitations  have 
been  only  bubbles  that  have  appeared  for  a  moment  on  the  surface  of 
the  stream,  remember  that  the  bubble  proves  an  active  disturbance 
beneath  the  surface. 

"Strikes"  and  "trusts"  would  be  impossible  were  it  not  that  the 
philosophy  of  the  masses  is  rotten  on  the  subject  of  personal  rights. 
Anarchy  is  license  come  down  from  the  cloud  land  of  anarchistic  law 
into  the  dirty  streetways,  filled  with  mobs,  and  the  ill-odored  halls 
packed  with  clubs  and  cliques,  listening  to  incendiary  harangues  from 
disturbers  of  the  peace.  It  was  license,  rank  and  vile,  that  emanated 
in  the  form  of  a  sermon  from  a  certain  New  England  preacher,  who 
professed  to  have  received,  while  in  his  study,  a  special  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  divinely  inspiring  and  directing  to  go  preach,  on  the  next 
Lord's  da}^  that  the  execution  of  the  Chicago  anarchists  was  kindred 
in  natui'e  and  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ ! 

It  would  require  a  veritable  allegorist,  with  marvellous  penetration 
"between  the  lines,"  to  find  in  the  religious  liberty  guaranteed  by  the 
constitution  the  right  thus  to  desecrate  all  rehgion,  and  make  rehgion 
itself  labor  in  the  vile  service  of  such  an  unclean  spirit.  Amid  the 
darkness  of  early  times  it  was  the  barbarous  custom  of  our  ancestors 
to  prove  innocence  and  ascertain  the  judgment  of  God  by  holding  a 
red-hot  bar  of  iron  in  the  hand,  or  by  sinking  when  cast  into  the 
water.  More  horrible  by  far  is  this  fashion,  prevalent  in  this  age  of 
light  and  in  this  land  of  lights,  which  makes  sincerity  the  infallible 
test  of  innocence  and  private  opinion  the  supreme  criterion  for  the 
judgments  of  the  Almighty. 

3.  Another  bold  step  has  license  taken.  It  has  assailed  the  law- 
making idea,  and  insists  upon  the  unconstitutionality  of  any  law  which 
controverts  what  the  individual  regards  as  his  personal  rights.  In 
this  it  has  gone  to  the  very  throne,  and  if  it  can  accompHsh  its  pur- 
pose here,  it  wiU  be  easy  work  elsewhere.  If  it  can  make  the  law  con- 
sonant with  its  idea  of  rights,  the  land  must  yield.  It  is  very  much 
like  "  Standard  Oil  piety,"  which  will  serve  the  Almighty  provided  it 
first  be  allowed  to  serve  itself.  "  O  yes,"  they  say,  "  we  want  laws. 
We  believe  in  the  majesty  of  the  law,  and  we  are  law-abiding  citizens." 
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But  to  this  bond  they  add  the  non-detachable  coupon  of  a  mental 
reservation,  insisting  that  nothing  can  ]3ecome  a  law  which  contradicts 
their  conception  of  individual  rights.  And  their  notion  of  rights  is 
very  much  like  that  of  an  East  Tennessee  mountaineer,  "  What's  mine, 
my  own ;  what's  his'n,  oui*'n."  They  believe  in  the  right  of  private 
judgment  with  all  the  vim  of  their  righteous  souls,  provided  it  is  their 
private  judgment. 

Most  notably  has  this  feature  of  license  showed  its  cloven  foot  in 
the  effort  making  to  limit  or  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  as  a  beverage.  It  is  urged  that  such  a  statute 
would  contradict  the  law-making  idea,  would  outrage  private  rights, 
and  trample  on  the  sacredest  and  simplest  claims  of  justice.  We 
would  humbly  submit  that  liberty  is  not  infringed  when  a  blackguard's 
mouth  is  stopped  or  a  murderer's  neck  is  broken ;  neither  is  it  an  in- 
fringement of  private  rights  for  the  law  to  say  to  the  whiskey-vender, 
"  Stop  that  leech-hke  business  of  yours,  sapping  the  life-blood  of  society 
and  home." 

By  what  right,  either  public  or  private,  either  innate  or  acquired, 
may  a  man,  giving  himself  soul  and  body  to  dollars  and  cents,  become 
even  indirectly  the  means  of  destroying  your  manhood,  of  blasting  the 
happiness  of  your  home,  and  of  defiling  the  purity  of  society  ?  He  is 
like  the  mistletoe,  that  fastens  itself  upon  the  old  tree  that  has  stood 
the  storms  of  many  years,  and  sucks  the  life  sap  until  the  old  tree 
dies.  And  to  throw  over  such  work  as  this  the  mantle  of  freedom  is 
but  to  prove  how  far  in  tlie  public  mind  license  has  taken  the  place  of 
liberty. 

4.  If  we  wiU  follow  farther  the  trail  of  this  same  unbridled,  irre- 
sponsible spirit,  it  will  lead  us  from  the  legislative  hall  to  the  pulpit. 
It  is  finding  its  way  into  our  theological  thought,  and  there  its  man- 
date is  that  one  ought  not  to  subscribe  to  a  creed  whether  he  believes 
it  or  not.  It  deplores  "  the  narrow  bigotry  of  creeds,"  "  the  barbar- 
ous doctrine  of  creeds,"  "the  savage  despotism  of  creeds,"  "the  ante- 
diluvianism  of  creeds." 

This  spirit  in  theology  has  received  the  name  of  Higher  Conscious- 
ness. It  seems  that  somewhere  in  man's  soul,  the  exact  locality  has 
not  yet  been  made  a  matter  of  revelation,  there  is  a  faculty,  more 
magical  than  the  wand  of  an  Arabian  conjurer,  by  which  unrevealed 
truth  is  discovered  and  ascertained  truth  infallibly  tested.  This  fac- 
ulty is  called  higher  consciousness,  and  although  your  higher  con- 
sciousness may  affirm  something  positively  contradictory  to  my  higher 
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consciousness,  we  must  believe  that  both  are  right.  This  is  Hberty's 
demand.  Higher  consciousness  not  only  spurns  the  shackle  of  any 
creed,  bnt  it  likewise  rises  superior  to  the  Word  of  God. 

Is  it  tyranny  to  make  a  man  promise  to  tell  the  truth  before  you 
sanction  his  work  ?  Is  it  circumscribing  a  man's  religious  liberty  for 
a  church  to  demand  of  its  ordained  representatives  a  subscription  to  its 
faith  before  they  shall  receive  its  imprimatur?  You  may  believe  a 
lie  as  much  as  you  please,  but  you  have  no  right  to  try  to  make  me  be- 
lieve it.  AVhat  these  ecclesiastical  mountebanks  and  rehgious  tumblers 
seek  is  license,  not  hberty.  With  a  brazenness  that  has  nothing  to 
commend  it  has  this  spirit,  rife  in  our  land,  dared  to  enter  the  sacred 
realm  of  religion,  and  with  the  shameless  blade  of  free  thought,  higher 
consciousness,  it  has  assailed  the  idea  of  religious  liberty,  which  is 
alike  the  representative  of  the  constitution  and  the  Bible.  Not  yet 
has  it  succeeded,  and  we  pray  God  that  it  may  never ;  but  its  thrusts 
have  made  angrier  the  ugly  sore  in  the  side  of  liberty. 

5.  Just  one  more  instance  evidencing  the  same  tendency.  License 
has  gotten  into  female  circles,  and  there  it  is  working  "  confusion 
worse  confounded."  It  is  said  that  woman  is  entitled  to  a  larger  and 
more  mannish  sphere.  Not  only  may  she  appear  before  mixed  au- 
diences, not  only  may  she  follow  certain  vocations  heretofore  demand- 
ing masculine  qualifications  for  candidacy  thereto,  but  she  is  entitled 
to  a  voice  in  legislation.  She  should  vote.  This  defection  has  not  yet 
grown  sufficiently  strong  to  call  for  more  than  grave  apprehensions. 
The  worst  that  it  has  done  has  been  to  link  itself  to  and  thereby  damn 
certain  moral  reforms  in  themselves  desirable. 

The  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  the  license  of  female  suffrage  is 
that  it  will  ensure  the  success  of  the  temperance  movement.  Not  stop- 
ping to  discuss  the  possibility  of  buying  female  votes  and  corrupting 
the  female  ballot,  let  it  be  supposed  that  a  prohibitory  law  has  been 
enacted  through  the  votes  of  the  women;  what  would  it  be  worth?  Not 
more  than  the  paper  which  holds  it,  for  there  would  not  be  power 
enough  back  of  the  law  for  its  enforcement.  Voting  is  not  and  never 
can  be  the  right  of  woman,  for  the  simple  reason  that  God  has  not 
made  her  capable  of  bearing  arms.  No  one  has  an  intrinsic  right  to  a 
voice  in  the  affairs  of  his  country  save  he  who  can  defend  his  countr3^ 
As  well  attempt  to  prevent  a  financial  crisis  by  the  manufacture  of 
paper  money  as  to  destroy  the  liquor  traffic  with  female  ballots.  There 
is  no  power  in  the  ballot  itself.  The  power  lies  in  that  which  the  bal- 
lot represents.    Some  one  has  said  that  "just  as  paper  money  must 
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have  metal  behind  it — the  dollar,  so  the  ballot  must  have  metal  behind 
it — the  bullet." 

But  female  suffrage  is  something  more  than  useless.  It  is  the  vilest 
license,  in  that  it  is  a  violation  of  nature's  laws.  God  never  intended 
woman  to  suffer  suffrage.  Not  one  word  would  we  say  against  those 
women,  true  and  good,  for  the  noble  work  they  have  done  against  the 
liquor  curse.  Rather  would  we  praise,  but  at  the  same  time  Hft  a 
warning  voice  against  that  devilish  ingenuity  that  has  coupled  female 
suffrage  to  the  cause  of  temperance. 

Thus  may  be  traced  the  workings  of  a  spirit  which,  produced  by 
our  national  life,  is  the  nation's  foe.  From  what  has  been  said  one 
may  get  an  inadequate  conception  of  how  far  license  has  permeated  our 
thought  and  practice.  Surely  it  has  gone  so  far  that  a  warning  voice 
should  be  heeded.  If  it  be  asked,  What  is  the  remedy?  who  is  the 
patriot  that  shall  chop  off  the  head  of  this  demon,  dammed  by  greed 
and  sired  by  ignorance  ?  it  may  be  rephed,  that  the  question  contains 
its  own  answer.  It  goes  without  the  saying  that  the  guardians  of 
hberty  are  the  church  and  the  school.  It  is  only  the  love  of  the  gos- 
pel that  will  annihilate  greed,  the  mother  of  license,  and  it  is  only  a 
liberal  education  that  will  annihilate  ignorance,  the  father  of  license. 
Hence  he  is  the  true  patriot  who  is  the  friend  of  the  chiu-ch  and  the 
friend  of  the  school. 

America's  pride  is  her  freedom.  Woe!  if  it  should  become  her 
shame.  To-day  her  liberty  is  less  her  license.  We  must  not  forget  that 
preservation  is  as  essential  as  creation.    Freedom  best  is  freedom  kept. 

Alexandria,  Va.  James  I.  Vance. 


MEMBERSHIP  IN  PRO-RE-NATA  MEETINGS. 

A  QUESTION  has  been  raised  in  one  of  our  church  courts  as  to  the  right 
of  membership  in  pro-re-nata  meetings  of  Presbyter}^,  especially  in  those 
that  may  be  held  between  the  meeting  of  Synod  and  the  following 
stated  meeting  of  Presbytery.  There  were  three  opinions — first,  that 
the  right  belonged  to  the  member  of  the  last  stated  meeting ;  second, 
that  it  belonged  to  the  Synodical  representative;  third,  that  there 
should  be  a  new  election.  And  it  is  possible  that  a  similar  variety  of 
opinions  exists  in  other  parts  of  our  church.  We  here  consider  the 
nature  of  the  meeting,  and  who  may  join  in  the  call;  the  status  of 
elders  in  Synod,  and  the  logical  consequences. 
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The  Form  of  Government,  Chap.  V.,  Sec.  IV.,  Par.  8,  defines  as 
follows  the  manner  in  which  such  a  meeting  shall  be  called: 

"The  Presbytery  shall  meet  on  its  own  adjournment;  and  when  any  emergency 
shall  require  a  meeting  sooner  than  the  time  to  which  it  stands  adjourned,  the 
Moderator,  or  in  case  of  his  death,  absence,  or  inability  to  act,  the  stated  clerk 
shall,  with  the  concurrence  or  at  the  request  of  two  ministers  and  two  elders,  the 
elders  being  of  dilf  erent  congregations,  call  a  special  meeting.  For  this  purpose 
he  shall  send  a  circular  letter,  specifying  the  particular  business  of  the  intended 
meeting,  to  every  minister  belonging  to  Presbytery,  and  to  the  Session  of  every  va- 
cant congregation,  in  due  time,  previous  to  the  meeting,  which  shall  not  be  less  than 
ten  days.  And  nothing  shall  be  transacted  at  said  special  meeting  besides  the  par- 
ticular business  for  which  the  judicatory  has  been  thus  convened." 

In  one  important  particular  this  account  is  defective,  since  it  does 
not  indicate  what  particular  elders  may  join  in  the  call.  It  leaves  it  an 
open  question,  and  thus  leaves  room  for  a  doubt  whether  the  call  con- 
venes the  stated  meeting  or  provides  for  a  new  judicature.  And,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  opinion  varies  on  this  point,  probably  as  a  result. 
Our  own  Assembly,  Minutes  1872,  says : 

"When  an  elder  is  appointed  to  attend  a  stated  meeting  of  Presbytery,  he 
may,  without  any  new  appointment,  meet  and  act  with  the  Presbytery  until  its 
next  stated  meeting,  unless  the  Session  shall  appoint  some  other  member  of  the 
bench  of  elders  to  act  in  his  place. " 

This  language  seems  to  imply  that  ordinarily  it  is  proper  to  hold  a 
special  election  for  a  representative  of  Session  to  sit  in  a  pro-re-nata 
meeting.  It  imphes  that  in  such  a  meeting  the  elder  who  represented 
the  Session  at  the  stated  meeting  sits  by  concession  or  courtesy,  but 
not  by  absolute  right.  It  ignores  the  idea  that  there  is  any  vital  rela- 
tion between  the  pro-re-nata  and  the  stated  meeting.  Yet  there  must 
be  some  such  relation ;  otherwise,  why  should  it  devolve  on  the  mode- 
rator of  the  stated  meeting  to  caU  the  jrro-re-nata  meeting  and  pre- 
side over  it  ? 

The  confusion  of  ideas  on  this  point  may  arise  from  the  fact  that 
the  compilers  of  the  Digests,  both  Baird  and  Moore,  fail  to  give  the 
whole  scope  of  the  original  enactment,  faihng  to  state  the  circum- 
stances which  produced  it. 

It  occurred  in  this  way.  The  following  query  was  presented  to 
the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  in  1760  : 

"How  many  ministers  are  necessary  to  request  the  moderator  of  the  com- 
mission of  Synod  or  of  any  of  our  Presbyteries  to  oblige  the  moderator  to  call  any 
of  these  judicatures  to  do  occasional  business  ?" 
8 
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Synod  replied : 

"The  Syuod  judge  that  meetings  of  judicatures  p7'o-re-nuta  can  only  be  ueces- 
8ar>  on  account  of  important  occurrences  unknown  at  their  last  meeting,  and  which 
cannot  be  safely  deferred  till  their  stated  meeting,  such  as  scandal  raised  on  a  min- 
ister's character,  tending  to  destroy  his  usefulness,  and  to  bring  a  reproach  on  re- 
ligion ;  or  feuds  in  a  congregation,  threatening  its  dissolution ;  or  some  dangerous 
error  or  heresy  broached;  but  not  for  matters  judicially  deferred  by  the  judicature, 
except  some  unforeseen  circumstance  occurs,  which  makes  it  appear  that  some  prin- 
cipal thing  on  which  the  judgment  depends  may  then  be  had,  and  cannot  be  obtained 
if  it  is  deferred  till  their  stated  meeting ;  nor  for  any  matters  that  ordinarily  come 
in  at  their  stated  meetings.  And  when  such  occasional  meetings  appear  necessary 
to  the  moderator  himself,  it  is  proper  to  call  the  judicature  together,  or  upon  the 
application  of  any  two  members  judging  it  necessary,  provided  always  that  season- 
able notice  be  given  to  all  the  members  of  the  occasion,  time  and  place  of  the 
meeting,  and  that  it  be  aj^pointed  at  such  a  season  as  may  render  the  attendance  of 
the  members  practicable. " 

This  answer  informs  us,  that  in  both  meetings  the  moderator  and 
members  were  the  same.  It  asserts  the  same  principle  for  the  com- 
mission of  Synod  and  the  Presbyteries,  namely,  that  they  were  not 
dissolved  till  their  successor  was  regularly  appointed.  They  were 
counted  as  being  in  session  until  the  next  stated  meeting.  And  the 
pro-re-nata  meeting  was  nothing  more  than  the  regular  Presbytery 
performing  pro-re-nata  business.  It  was  simply  a  re-assembling  of  a 
still  existing  judicature.  Consequently,  no  elder  holds  his  seat  in  the 
the  pro-re-nata  meeting  by  sufferance  or  by  courtesy,  but  as  a  right 
which  is  his  because  he  is  a  member  of  the  stated  meeting:  and  fur- 
thermore, no  elder  has  a  right  to  sign  a  call  to  a  pro-re-nata  meeting, 
who  is  not  a  member  of  the  previous  stated  meeting. 

Meetings  Called  by  Synod. 
Synod  also  has  the  power  to  convene  Presbytery  in  a  pro-re-nata 
meeting.    (Minutes,  1848,  p.  60.) 

' '  Besohed,  1,  That  Synod  has  power  to  order  a  Presbytery  to  meet  and  transact 
such  business  as  in  the  judgment  of  Synod  is  intimately'  connected  with  the  good 
order  and  well-being  of  the  church. 

''Besolved,  2,  That  as  such  meetings  are  of  the  nature  of  pro-re-nata  meetings, 
the  rules  that  are  laid  down  in  our  Book  for  the  regulation  of  such  called  meetings 
ought  to  regulate  and  govern  in  all  cases  these  meetings  ordered  by  Synod,  except 
when  ordered  to  meet  during  the  sessions  of  Synod  on  business  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  proceedings  of  that  body.  In  such  cases  Presbytery  may  be  required 
to  meet  at  once  by  order  of  Synod. " 

At  caUed  meetings  of  this  nature  representatives  of  the  churches, 
who  are  members  of  Synod,  without  dispute,  take  their  places  as 
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regular  members  of  their  respective  Presbyteries,  although  they  may 
not  have  been  members  of  the  previous  stated  meeting.  Frequently 
they  were  not.  Cases  occur  on  the  floor  of  Synod,  where  not  a  single 
elder  of  a  given  Presbytery  w  as  a  member  of  the  previous  stated  meet- 
ing of  that  body.  But  subsequent  to  the  stated  meeting,  they  were 
chosen  to  represent  their  Sessions  in  S^Tiod.  In  the  nature  of  the 
case,  they  were  clothed  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  member 
of  Synod;  one  of  which  is  the  privilege  of  sitting  as  a  member  of 
Presbytery  in  the  fwo-re-nata  meetings  held  by  order  of  Synod. 

Our  legislation  would  direct  Synod  to  order  such  meetings  in  vain, 
if  it  did  not  at  the  same  time  extend  its  authorization,  to  respond, 
both  to  Presbyteries  and  Sessions.  The  law  cannot  direct  Synod  to 
call  such  meetings  at  will,  except  hj  guaranteeing  the  presence  of  those 
constituent  elements  of  Presbytery  which  the  sessions  must  provide. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  construed  as  defining  the  stat'ts  of  elders  in 
Synod  as  corresponding  to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  that  is  to  say, 
that  they,  by  their  position  as  members  of  Synod,  are  qualified  to  sit 
with  their  Presbyteries  in  the  meetings  specified. 

In  that  case,  what  becomes  of  the  natural  right  to  sit  in  the  ^oro- 
re-nata  meeting,  of  the  elder  who  represented  the  same  Session  in  the 
stated  meeting?  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  member  of  Synod  sits 
as  an  alternate,  for  he  sits  in  a  higher  court.  Neither  can  it  be  said 
that  he  receives  from  Synod  the  right  to  sit  in  Presbyter}-,  because 
Synod  has  no  power  to  constitute  membership  in  a  lower  court.  This 
is  a  fixed  principle  of  our  law. 

The  church  Session  alone  is  competent  to  quahfy  an  elder  to  be  a 
member  of  Presbytery ;  and  it  can  only  do  so  by  electing  him  a  mem- 
ber. His  membership  is  vacated  by  the  expiration  of  his  term  or  by 
a  new  election.  And  the  election  of  an  elder  qualified  to  sit  in  Pres- 
bytery at  Synod  necessarily  vacates  the  membership  of  his  predeces- 
sor, since  no  Session  is  entitled  to  more  than  one  representative  in 
Presbytery.  The  appointment  to  Synod,  which  carries  with  it  the 
right  and  duty  of  sitting  in  Presbytery,  constitutes  an  elder  the  latest 
representative  of  his  Session.  The  conclusion  seems  unavoidable,  that 
unless  the  right  of  his  predecessor  be  restored  by  a  new  election,  it 
will  become  his  duty  to  represent  his  Session  in  subsequent  meetings 
of  his  Presbytery  which  may  occur  between  that  meeting  of  Synod 
and  the  next  stated  meeting  of  his  Presbytery. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  this  Hne  of  argument,  whether  intended  or 
not,  that  the  Assembly,  in  1888,  (Minutes,  p.  425,)  defines  the  elder's 
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term  of  service  in  Presbytery  as  extending  from  one  stated  meeting  to 
another,  ''unless  the  Session  otherwise  direct."  This  is  an  expKcit  ad- 
mission that  Session  has  the  right  to  otherwise  direct  and  supersede 
the  first  appointment.  And  most  certainly  it  does  supersede,  when, 
instead  of  sending  the  first  elder,  it  sends  another  to  Synod,  with  the 
included  right  to  sit  in  Presbytery  in  the  meetings  convened  by  Synod. 
Thence  tiU  the  next  stated  meeting  he  must  continue  to  hold  his  seat 
in  Presbytery,  "unless  Session  otherwise  directs." 

New  Orleans,  La.  Henry  M.  Smith. 


WHAT   SHOULD  BE  THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  CHURCH 
TOWARDS  FASTING  ? 

Touching  upon  the  duty  of  Presbyterians  in  regard  to  fasting,  the 
Directory  of  Worship,  Chap.  XIV.,  Par.  4,  makes  this  observation :  "  If 
at  any  time  the  civil  power  should  think  it  proper  to  appoint  a  fast  or 
thanksgiving,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  ministers  and  people  of  our  com- 
munion, as  we  hve  under  a  Christian  government,  to  pay  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  same." 

The  law  of  non-interference  between  church  and  state  we  both  re- 
cognize and  heartily  endorse.  The  church,  being  spiritual  in  her  char- 
acter and  aims,  has  no  right  to  guide  the  policy  of  the  state  or  to 
"  compel  men  to  accept  her  doctrine  and  yield  to  her  dominion."  The 
state,  on  the  other  hand,  while  bound  to  protect  the  church  in  all  its 
rights  of  worship,  and  from  all  tyranny  and  illegal  forms  of  usurpa- 
tion, is,  by  the  secularity  of  its  nature,  estopped  from  any  further  in- 
terference ;  and  hence  all  effort  in  this  direction  should  be  resisted 
even  unto  death.  Bearing  this  plain  and  broad  distinction  in  mind, 
we  pass  on  to  the  question,  What  should  be  the  attitude  of  the  church 
towards  fasting  ?    At  present  it  is  one  of  sublime  indifference. 

In  Presbyterian  circles,  the  time-honored  custom  of  fasting  has 
weU-nigh  fallen  into  utter  disuse.  Indeed,  many  seem  to  think  that 
this  duty  pertained  entirely  to  the  old  dispensation,  and,  with  that, 
ceased  to  be  either  binding  or  necessary.  That  this  is  not  the  case  we 
hope  to  show,  and  thus,  at  the  outset,  boldly  assert  that  the  present 
attitude  of  the  church  is  to  be  condemned,  and  that  more  zeal  and 
practical  activity  are  greatly  to  be  desired.  This  assumption  is  based 
upon  three  facts : 
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1.  The  duty  of  fasting  is  scriptural,  and  therefore  cannot  he  neg- 
lected with  impunity.  Turning  to  the  New  Testament  we  find  no 
positive,  express  command  in  regard  to  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  yet 
by  good  and  necessars^  inference  it  is  made  just  as  binding  and  clear 
as  that  of  family  worship,  or  of  the  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week  instead  of  the  seventh  as  the  Christian  Sabbath.  The  vital  im- 
portance of  family  worship  is  conspicuous  to  all,  for  the  family 
is  the  nursery  of  the  church ;  and  yet  for  this  duty  there  is  nowhere  to 
be  found  a  "thus  saith  the  Lord."  Upon  what,  then,  is  the  duty 
based  ?  As  remarked  by  Jay  in  his  preface  to  his  "  Prayers  for  the 
Use  of  Families,"  it  rests  upon  "the  example  of  the  faithful;  the  com- 
mendations which  God  has  bestowed  upon  them  in  his  Word ;  his 
promises  and  threatenings ;  the  obvious  and  numberless  advantages 
resulting  from  domestic  devotion  as  to  personal  religion  and  relative 
government,  with  regard  to  those  that  preside  in  the  family ;  and  as  to 
instruction,  restraints,  and  motives,  with  regard  to  relations,  children, 
and  servants ;  all  this  must  surely  be  enough  to  induce  any  man  capa- 
ble of  conviction  to  terminate  with  a  broken  heart  the  mischiefs  of 
neglect,  and  to  swear  unto  the  Lord  and  vow  unto  the  mighty  God  of 
Jacob,  *  Surely  I  will  not  come  into  the  tabernacle  of  my  house,  nor  go 
up  into  my  bed;  I  will  not  give  sleep  to  mine  eyes,  nor  slumber  to 
mine  eyelids,  until  I  find  out  a  place  for  the  Lord,  an  habitation  for 
the  might}'  God  of  Jacob.'  "  The  duty  of  family  worship,  then,  rests 
not  so  much  upon  any  specific  command  of  scripture  as  upon  the  ex- 
ample of  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  apostles. 

So  with  the  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  instead  of  the 
seventh  as  the  Christian  Sabbath.  Nowhere,  and  at  no  time,  did 
Jesus  say  to  his  disciples,  ye  sh'dl  make  the  change,  but  because  he 
honored  the  day  by  rising  from  the  dead;  after  the  resurrection  by 
meeting  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  with  his  waiting  and  worshipping 
disciples ;  by  giving  to  the  church  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  (the 
day  of  Pentecost)  his  Spirit  in  an  extraordinar}-  manner — all  this,  with 
the  example  of  the  apostles,  led  the  early  church  to  adopt  the  day  we 
now  call  the  Lord's  day,  one  dear  and  sacred  to  the  believer's  heart, 
one  which  loyalty  to  Jesus  will  constrain  us  to  remember,  honor,  and 
keep  until  death  has  been  swallowed  up  in  life  and  the  King  seen  in 
his  beauty.  If,  then,  we  pronounce  family  worship,  the  observance  of 
the  first  day  instead  of  the  seventh  as  the  Christian  Sabbath,  scrip- 
tural duties,  fasting  deserves  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category, 
for  it  has  the  same  support,  having  received  the  sanction  of  Christ  and 
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his  apostles,  the  observance  and  respect  of  the  church  through  all  the 
ages  of  the  past. 

Passing  by  for  the  present  the  day  of  fasting  enjoined  by  the  law 
of  Moses  upon  the  solemn  day  of  expiation,  and  all  others  recorded  in 
the  Old  Testament,  let  us  study  the  attitude  of  Christ,  his  apostles,  and 
the  early  church.  That  the  Saviour  was  not  indifferent  towards  this 
great  duty  is  evident,  both  from  his  example  and  his  words.  When 
the  disciples  of  John  demanded  of  him  "Why  do  we  and  the  Pharisees 
fast  oft,  but  thy  disciples  fast  notf  he  at  once  made  this  happy  reply, 
"  Can  the  children  of  the  bride-chamber  mourn  as  long  as  the  bride- 
groom is  with  them  ?  but  the  days  will  come  when  the  bridegroom 
shall  be  taken  from  them,  and  then  shall  they  fast."  "The  rehgious 
life,"  as  remarked  by  one,  "  like  all  human  life,  has  its  alternations  of 
depression  and  joy;  and  to  be  thoroughly  natural  it  must  find  for 
both  becoming  forms  of  expression."  While  the  Master  yet  mingled 
with  and  magnetized  the  disciples  with  his  personal  presence,  there 
was  no  occasion  for  mourning,  fasting  or  sorrow,  but  rather  manifesta- 
tions of  joy ;  but  when  once  the  shadow  has  fallen  upon  their  hearts, 
and  they  are  left  "orphans,"  then  it  is  not  only  fit  and  proper,  but 
says  Jesus,  "  Then  shall  they  fast.''  This  declaration,  though  not  of 
the  nature  of  a  command,  is  without  doubt  a  quasi  endorsement,  and 
as  J esus  neither  would  nor  could  endorse  a  duty  in  the  least  sinful,  the 
inference  is,  fasting  was  right  then,  is  now,  and  will  be  through  all 
time  to  come.  Indeed,  had  it  been  wrong,  either  in  practice  or  in  theory, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  Jesus  would  at  least  have  discouraged  it, 
if  not  openly  condemned  it.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  sermon  on  the 
mount,  that  sermon,  so  practical,  yet  so  pregnant  with  duty,  we  find 
just  the  reverse.  The  numerous,  ostentatious  and  uncalled-for  fasts 
of  the  Pharisees  he  openly  and  publicly  condemned,  but  to  the  dis- 
ciples he  said,  "When  ye  fast  be  not  as  the  hypocrites,  of  a  sad  counte- 
nance,  but  anoint  thine  head,  and  wash  thy  face,  that  thou 

appear  not  unto  men  to  fast,  but  unto  thy  Father  which  is  in  secret." 
(Matt.  vi.  16,  17,  etc.)  In  this  passage  there  is  no  prohibition,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  another  endorsement,  coupled  with  the  proper  regula- 
tions, necessary  to  make  fasting  acceptable,  and  to  obtain  the  blessing 
of  the  Father  that  seeth  in  secret  and  rewardeth  openly.  So  much 
for  the  teaching  of  Christ. 

Turning  next  to  the  apostles,  we  find  that,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, the}^  recognized  fasting  as  an  imperative  duty  and  without  hesita- 
tion fasted  and  prayed.    And  so  while  Barnabas  and  other  teachers 
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at  Antioch  ministered  to  the  Lord  and  fasted,  the  Holy  Ghost  instructed 
them  to  separate  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work  of  foreign  missions. 
This  they  at  once  did,  but  it  was  not  until  they  had  fasted  and  prayed 
that  they  sent  them  to  their  fellow-men,  whom  they  saw  bound  with 
the  chains  of  wickedness  and  superstition,  oppressed  by  Satan  and  the 
slaves  of  sin.  The  doctrine  and  practice  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles 
respecting  fasting  may  be  thus  described:  "Our  Saviour  neglected  the 
obsei*vance  of  those  stated  Jewish  fasts  which  had  been  superadded  to 
the  Mosaic  law,  and  introduced  especially  after  the  captivity,  to  which 
the  Pharisees  paid  scrupulous  attention,  and  he  represented  such  ob- 
servances as  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  his  religion.  The  practice 
of  voluntary  and  occasional  fasts  he  spoke  of  as  being  not  unsuitable  on 
certain  occasions,  nor  without  its  use  in  certain  cases.  He  fasted  him- 
self on  a  great  and  solemn  occasion.  The  doctrine  of  the  apostles  on 
this  subject  was  to  the  same  purport,  considering  fasting  lawful  unless 
it  should  involve  some  breach  of  some  moral  and  Christian  duty."  (See 
"Ancient  Christianity  Exemplified,"  p.  552.) 

The  early  church,  feeling  that  fasting  was  both  helpful  and  scrip- 
tural, adopted  the  custom.  Indeed,  fasting  was  regarded  with  so  much 
respect  that  "Tertullian,  a  Montanist,  in  his  treatise,  *De  Jejunio,' 
complains  heavily  of  the  little  attention  paid  by  the  Cathohc  Church 
to  the  practice  .  .  .  for  in  his  day  a  large  portion  of  orthodox  Chris- 
tians exercised  that  liberty  of  judgment  which  had  been  sanctioned  by 
the  apostles."  And  so  from  that  day  till  the  present,  the  church  has 
been  more  or  less  mindful  of  this  important  duty,  which,  as  we  have 
shown,  has  the  undoubted  imprimatur  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and 
hence  is  still  worthy  of  recognition  and  practice.  Why,  then,  the  pre- 
sent attitude  of  indifference?  One  of  three  reasons  must  answer  the 
question:  either  the  church  has  ceased  to  recognize  the  duty  as  scrip- 
tural, or  else  she  recognizes  the  duty  and  is  willing  to  neglect  it,  and 
thereby  sin ;  or  there  are  to-day  no  occasions  which  justify  or  call  for 
a  season  of  fasting,  humiliation  and  prayer. 

That  the  duty  of  fasting  is  acknowledged  to  be  scriptural  is  evi- 
dent from  the  teaching  of  our  standards:  "Nevertheless,  to  observe 
days  of  fasting  and  thanksgiving  ...  we  judge  both  scriptural  and 
rational."  (Directoiy  of  Worship,  Chap.  XIV.,  Par  2.)  That  the 
church  is  \villing  to  neglect  a  well-defined  duty  is  contradicted  by  her 
zeal  and  activity,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  hence  we  are  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  she  sees  no  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  this  duty 
which  we  deem  "  both  scriptural  and  helpful." 
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Such  may  be  the  force  of  logic,  but  is  it  a  true  statement  of  facts  ? 
In  order  to  answer  this,  we  must  first  ask  and  answer  another:  What 
would  constitute  an  appropriate  occasion  for  the  discharge  of  this 
duty  ?  In  reply  we  would  say:  any  calamity  or  dire  misfortune,  in 
church  or  state,  calculated  to  produce  sorrow  and  eventuate  in  evil, 
injuring  the  church  and  the  cause  of  Christ;  any  threatened  schism 
calculated  to  split  or  disturb  the  peace  and  unanimity  of  the  church ; 
any  heresy  which  has  stalked  abroad,  dressed  in  the  garb  of  truth ; 
any  alarming  degree  of  coldness  and  indifference,  Avhether  manifested 
by  clergy  or  laity ;  in  short,  anything  which  has  to  such  an  extent 
weakened  the  influence  and  effectiveness  of  the  church  as  to  cause  her 
loyal  sons  to  feel  sorrow  and  sadness  of  heart. 

What  are  the  facts  as  we  see  them  to-day  ?  Foreign  missions  call- 
ing for  money  and  men  ;  both  here  :  but  the  one  is  not  given  and  the 
other  will  not  go.  Five  hundred  vacant  churches  sitting  in  widowhood, 
having  no  one  to  teach  them  the  way  of  life.  The  ranks  of  the  minis- 
try depleted  by  disease  and  death,  and  while  thousands  of  our 
brightest  and  most  moral  young  men  choose  other  professions,  because 
forsooth,  they  are  more  lucrative,  few,  alas  !  very  few,  feel  constrained 
to  preach.  Ecclesiastical  discipline,  once  deemed  essential  to  the 
purity  of  the  church,  wellnigli  fallen  into  disuse.  Intemperance, 
drunkenness,  theatre-going,  Sabbath  desecration,  no  longer  confined 
to  the  imbelieving,  but  countenanced  by  church  sessions,  and  practised 
by  professors  of  religion.  Surely  the  most  optimistic  must  see  in  these 
things  enough  to  fill  their  hearts  with  profound  sorrow  and  deep  re- 
gret, and  lead  them  to  feel  that  the  church,  in  view  of  these  evils,  ought 
to  fast  as  well  as  pray.  With  the  humble  and  contrite  heart  God 
has  promised  to  dwell :  upon  the  proud,  the  careless,  the  indifferent 
he  bestows  no  blessing:  and  hence,  if  the  church  would  avert  the 
calamities  that  seem  to  threaten  her,  go  forth  conquering  and  to  con- 
quer, she  would  do  well  to  encourage,  within  due  limitation,  the  duty 
of  fasting,  which  is  both  helpful  and  scriptural. 

2.  AnotJier  reason  for  the  observance  of  this  duty  is,  it  is  a  7nost 
excellent  assistant  in  the  discharge  of  other  duties,  f'specvdly  public 
prayer.  Now,  by  public  prayer,  in  this  place,  we  do  not  refer  so  much 
to  such  prayers  as  are  offered  on  each  and  every  recurring  Sabbath  in 
the  various  houses  of  worship,  but  to  those  upon  e.>'tr aor dinar y  occa- 
sions, such  as  the  "  week  of  prayer,"  or  the  annual  day  of  prayer  set 
apart  by  the  General  Assembly  for  colleges,  schools,  etc.  The  aim  and 
purpose  of  these  seasons  is,  the  concentration  of  all  hearts  on  some  one 
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definite  thing,  the  imited  prayers  of  God's  people  for  the  bestowal  of 
such  a  blessing  as  will  impart  new  life  and  increased  vigor,  helping 
the  church  to  fulfil  the  high  duties  which  she  has  been  commanded  by 
Christ  to  discharge. 

In  God's  ancient  church,  fasting  and  prayer  were,  as  it  were,  in- 
separable. Threatened  with  calamity  in  the  days  of  Joel,  this  was  the 
injunction,  *'  Therefore  saith  the  Lord,  Turn  ye  to  me  with  all  your 
heart  and  with  fasting,  with  weeping  and  mourning,  blow^  the  trum- 
pet. .  .  Sanctify  a  fast,  call  a  solemn  assembly,  let  the  priests,  the  min- 
isters of  the  Lord  say.  Spare  thy  people,  O  God ;  and  the  Lord  will  pity 
his  people  and  answer."  x'^t  a  little  earlier  period,  Joshua  and  his  men, 
having  been  defeated  by  the  men  of  Ai,  prostrated  themselves  for  a  day 
before  the  ark,  observing  a  solemn  fast,  and  then  in  the  next  conflict 
carried  the  day,  having  received  through  fasting  and  prayer  additional 
vigor,  courage  and  strength.  Esther,  wishing  to  save  the  lives  of  her 
people  who  had  been  decreed  to  destruction,  first  fasted  and  prayed, 
and  then,  and  not  until  then,  did  she,  with  subhme  confidence  in  God, 
peril  her  own  life  in  order  to  ask  for  the  lives  of  others.  And  so  many 
other  instances  in  the  Old  Testament  might  be  mentioned,  but  these 
suffice  to  show  that  fasting  gives  power,  tone  and  effectiveness  to 
prayer  and  Christian  duty,  and  that  the  two  united  are  productive  of 
good. 

Often  the  Christian  wishes  to  feel  penitent,  but  cannot;  to  pray  in 
earnest  and  worship  in  sincerity,  but  the  disposition  is  not  present. 
Under  such  circumstances  God's  ancient  people  fasted,  for  nothing  is 
better  calculated  to  clear  the  mind  and  humble  the  soul ;  and  thus,  as 
Calvin  has  well  observed,  "  Whenever  supplications  are  to  be  presented 
to  God  on  any  important  occasion,  it  w^ould  be  right  to  enjoin  the  union 
of  fasting  with  prayer."  Indeed,  the  Saviour  himself  intimated  as 
much,  for  said  he,  "  This  kind  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer  and  fast- 
ing." True,  the  reference  here  is  primarily  to  the  working  of  a  certain 
miracle,  the  casting  out  of  demoniacal  spirits,  something  which  the 
church  has  no  powder  to  do;  yet,  as  Alford  has  well  suggested,  "It  is 
but  a  definite  way  of  expressing  the  general  truth,  that  great  and  diffi- 
cult duties  require  special  preparation  and  self-denial."  Nothing  is 
impossible  to  faith,  yet  "  such  a  height  of  faith  as  is  requisite  for  such 
triumphs  is  not  to  be  reached  either  in  a  moment  or  without  effort," 
and  hence  w^hen  either  the  church  or  the  behever  wishes  some  special 
manifestation  of  God's  love,  some  outpouring  of  his  Spirit,  something 
that  is  needed  for  future  welfare  and  success,  nothing  is  better  calcu- 
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lated  to  enable  the  petitioner  to  prevail  than  a  fixed  and  definite  pe- 
riod of  fasting  and  prayer.  This  principle  the  early  church  fully  re- 
cognized, "  for  when  they  had  ordained  them  elders  in  every  church, 
and  had  prayed  vrith  fasting,  they  commended  them  to  the  Lord,  on 
whom  they  believed."    (Acts  xiv.  23.) 

That  the  church  should  lay  down  fasting  as  a  positive  requirement 
would,  perhaps,  be  an  infringement  upon  that  liberty  of  conscience 
which  is  to-day  the  boast  and  glory  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  ;  yet 
to  enjoin  such  as  occasions  may  require,  and  especially  in  view  of  her 
present  destitution,  seems  both  proper  and  eminently  right.  Indeed, 
if  her  annual  day  of  prayer  for  the  youth  of  the  land  were  preceded  by 
a  day  of  fasting,  results  would  perhaps  be  far  more  glorious,  and  thou- 
sands who  are  now  out  of  harmony  with  Christ  might  be  brought  to  a 
saving  knowledge  of  the  Saviour,  and  even  to  proclaim  his  truth. 
True,  the  Saviour  said,  "  Pray  ye  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,"  yet,  as  we 
have  endeavored  to  show,  the  heart  prays  best  and  the  faith  shines 
brightest  after  that  discipline  and  that  humbling  which  invariably  fol- 
low upon  some  definite,  protracted  abstinence  from  food.  In  the 
mere  abstinence  from  food,  fasting  per  se,  there  is  and  can  be  no  vir- 
tue ;  but  as  a  preparation  for  the  exercise  of  other  spiritual  endow- 
ments, it  has  the  sanction  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  the  usage  and  com- 
mendation of  all  past  ages,  and  is  to-day  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  Christian  world.  In  the  Presb}i:erian  Church  in  Scotland,  and  in 
the  Methodist  Church  of  this  country,  fasting  is  duly  observed ;  and 
that  our  own  beloved  Zion  would  awake  and  be  more  vigilant  and  at- 
tentive, is  the  wish  of  many  who  are  trying,  by  God's  grace,  to  lengthen 
her  cords  and  strengthen  her  stakes. 

3.  Involving  as  it  does  self-denial,  fasting  thereby  becomes  a  spe- 
cies of  witness-heai'ing,  and  as  this  is  a  part  of  the  church's  mission, 
negligence  involves  her  in  criminality.  If,  then,  the  church  would  dis- 
charge a  duty  which  we  beheve  to  be  scriptural  and  just,  one  calcu- 
lated to  humble  men  in  the  sight  of  God  their  Saviour,  and  at  the  same 
time  aid  in  the  production  of  a  higher  and  deeper  type  of  piety ;  and, 
lastly,  show  that  she  is  willing  to  mourn  over  her  sins,  the  coldness, 
carelessness  and  utter  indifference  of  many  claiming  to  be  her  sons, 
and  testify  of  her  willingness  to  make  any  and  every  needed  sacrifice, 
she  must  lay  aside  her  present  attitude  of  indifference,  and  caU  to  her 
children,  inviting  them,  not  only  to  penitence,  but  to  fasting  and  prayer. 

And  now,  with  the  three  cautions  given  by  Calvin,  that  father  and 
theologian  whom  we  honor  and  revere,  we  close : 
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(1.)  "The  first  caution  ne^iessary  ...  is  that  suggested  by  Joel: 
*Eend  your  hearts  and  not  3^our  garments.'  God  sets  no  value  on  fast- 
ing unless  it  be  accompanied  with  a  correspondent  disposition  of  heart, 
a  real  displeasure  against  sin,  sincere  self -abhorrence." 

(2.)  "Lest  it  be  considered  as  a  meritorious  act,  or  a  species  of 
divine  service." 

(3.)  "That  it  be  not  enforced  with  extreme  rigor  as  one  of  the 
principal  duties." 

With  a  due  observance  of  these  cautions,  good,  and  not  evil,  will 
surely  be  the  result.  E.  Geddings  Smith. 

Claussen,  S.  C. 


THE  WALNUT  STREET  CHURCH  CASE.^ 
Our  esteemed  brother-presb\i;er,  Judge  J.  D.  Armstrong,  of  Rom- 
ney,  West  Va.,  has  filled  more  than  eleveti  columns  of  your  issue  of 
May  4th with  an  article  from  his  pen,  entitled,  "Organic  Union — the 
Property  Question."  The  central  and  prevalent  motive  of  his  labored 
article  is  evidently  to  censure,  and  if  possible,  to  nullify,  the  authori- 
tative influence  of  the  Supreme  Coiu't  of  the  United  States  as  to  its 
decision  in  the  now  well-known  cause  entitled  Watso/i  v.  Jones,  re- 
ported in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  Wallace  s  Supreme  Court  Reports. 

As  I  have  heretofore,  in  articles  appearing  in  the  Central  Pre^hyte- 
rian  in  August  and  September,  1882,  and  in  July,  18^7,  commented 
very  fully  upon  that  reported  cause,  and  sought  to  show  that  the  de- 
cision therein  was  righteous  and  equitable,  and  gave  the  only  safe 
ground  on  which  questions  as  to  church  property  in  the  United  States 
can  be  decided  consistently  with  our  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
Kberty,  I  would  not  now  deem  it  desirable  or  needful  to  write  any- 
thing more  on  the  subject,  but  for  the  fact  that  Judge  Armstrong  has 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  some  personal  allusions,  and  to  under- 
take a  special  refutation  of  the  views  upheld  by  me  in  those  articles. 
How  entirely  he  has  failed  in  his  undertaking,  and  how  completely 

'  The  Presbyterian  Qum'teiiy  (January,  1889)  having  republished  Judge  James 
D.  Armstrong's  article  entitled,  "Organic  Union — the  Property  Question  "in  which 
there  are  aUusions  and  comments  that  give  Mr.  Howison,  in  justice,  a  right  to  re- 
plj',  the  readers  of  this  periodical  will  find  here  the  reply  which  was  made  at  the 
titne  of  the  article's  first  appearance.  In  addition,  there  is  a  comment  upon  Judge 
Armstrong's  addendum,  as  it  appeared  in  a  foot  note  on  p.  106,  Vol.  III. — Editobs. 
T7i£  St.  Louis  Presbyterian,  in  which  the  article  first  appeared. 
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Watsoii  V.  Jones  maintains  itself  as  a  decision  of  far-reaching  right- 
eousness and  equity,  can,  I  humbly  believe,  be  shown  in  an  article  of 
about  one-fourth  the  length  of  that  longitudinal  essay  which,  although 
apparently  imposing,  is  really  unsoimd  and  misleading,  although  it, 
beyond  doubt,  expresses  the  honest  convictions  of  our  learned  brother 
and  of  his  co-workers  in  preparing  it. 

Early  in  his  article.  Judge  Armstrong  makes  a  full  and  candid  ad- 
mission which  will  go  very  far  towards  the  desirable  object  of  saving 
your  readers  from  a  great  deal  of  toilsome  labor  and  perplexing  thought 
on  this  subject.  His  admission  is  in  the  following  words:  "There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  law  luu  been  and  should  be  as  laid  down  in 
Mr.  Howison's  amendment." 

A  brief  explanation  will  set  this  matter  in  a  clear  light  before  all 
candid  minds.  Our  learned  brother  does  not  deny  the  statement  made 
by  me  in  the  articles  referred  to,  that  it  has  been  not  at  all  uncommon 
for  reporters,  in  seeking  to  perform  the  very  delicate  and  difficult  duty 
of  giving  an  accurate  syllabus  of  questions  of  law  and  equity  discussed 
and  decided  in  the  long  written  opinions  of  the  judges,  to  make  mis- 
takes either  of  excess  or  defect,  of  commission  or  omission,  and  thus 
to  misrepresent  or  to  fall  short  of  correctly  representing  the  real  de- 
cision. Every  well-read  lawyer  knows  that  this  is  so;  and  therefore 
when  a  large  and  important  cause  is  under  argument  the  mere  sylla- 
bus is  never  relied  on,  excej^t  by  the  more  feeble  and  incautious  mem- 
bers of  the  bar. 

Now,  although  Mr.  Wallace  is,  in  general,  an  able  and  accurate  re- 
porter, he  is  not  infallible.  That  he  has  made  a  serious  slip  in  the 
tenth  clause  of  his  syll<ilnis,  and  has  omitted  a  very  important  qualify- 
ing element  which  ought  to  have  been  appended  by  him  to  the  clause, 
is  a  /'act,  not  only  apparent  to  my  own  mind,  but  apparent  to  many 
other  judges  and  lawyers  who  have  carefully  examined  the  syllabus  as 
it  is  printed,  and  compared  it  with  the  lucid  and  convincing  opinion  of 
Mr.  Justice  Miller. 

The  clause  left  out  in  the  syllabus  as  printed  is  as  follows :  "  Pro- 
vided the  civil  court  be  satisfied  that  that  highest  tribunal  within  the 
church  organization  had  jurisdiction  in  the  premises." 

Now,  Judge  Armstrong  admits  that  this  "  amendment "  would,  if  it 
correctly  represents  the  real  decision  of  the  coui-t,  make  it  apparent 
that  the  decision  is  what  the  law  has  b-en  and  should  be.  The  italics 
are  his,  not  mine. 

This  nan-ows  the  question  down  to  the  simple  inquirj-,  Was  the 
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decision  of  the  court,  as  announced  in  the  written  opinion  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Miller,  one  which  adopted  and  included  the  principle  set  forth  in 
this  statement,  viz.,  "  provided  the  civil  court  be  satisfied  that  that 
highest  tribunal  within  the  church  organization  had  jurisdiction  in  the 
premises." 

I  affirm  that  it  was.  Judge  Armstrong  denies.  No  evidence  is  ad- 
missible on  this  question  except  that  of  the  opinion  itself.  To  that  I 
confidently  appeal.  The  whole  opinion  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
Walnut  Street  Church,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Northern  General  Assembly,  and  that,  in  deciding  the  questions 
of  construction  and  of  church  law  and  church  matters  involved,  that 
General  Assembly  did  not  usurp  jurisdiction  not  lawfully  belonging  to 
them.  To  maintain  the  affirmation  I  need  only  refer  intelligent  and 
candid  readers  to  the  opinion  itself  as  printed  in  full  in  Wallace,  13th 
volume,  especially  to  that  part  of  it  on  pages  732  to  734,  inclusive. 
There  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Justice  Miller  had  his  mind  specially 
called  to  this  question  of  jurisdiction,  and  dealt  with  it  fairly  and 
squarely,  according  to  its  merits  and  its  application  to  the  cause  de- 
cided. 

But  Judge  Armstrong  is  so  anxious  to  repudiate  the  decision  in 
Watson  V.  Jones  that  he  introduces  a  great  deal  of  irrelevant  matter. 
Of  this  character  is  his  quotation  of  a  crude  and  unfounded  dictum  of 
the  Northern  General  Assembly  put  by  it  into  the  "  Appendix  to  its 
Minutes  "  in  these  words :  "  A  spiritual  court  is  the  exclusive  judge  of 
its  ov»^n  jurisdiction ;  its  decision  on  that  question  is  binding  on  the 
secular  courts."  No  such  absurdity  as  this  is  found  in  or  can  be  logi- 
cally inferred  even  from  the  defective  syllabus  of  Mr.  Wallace;  and 
no  such  principle  is  decided  in  JVatson  v.  Jones.  On  the  contrary, 
the  opinion  distinctly  negatives  it.    (Pp.  732-734.) 

It  seems  to  me  strange  that  Judge  Armstrong  did  not  see  that  his 
own  statement  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  celebrated  Presbyterian  Church  case  (arising  out  of  the  disrup- 
tion of  1837, 1838,)  completely  sustains  the  opinion  in  Watson  v.  Jones, 
No  American  civil  court  of  appeals  of  final  resort  has  ever  decided 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  church  court  had  or 
had  not  jurisdiction  as  to  questions  of  church  property,  the  civil  court 
has  not  power  and  authority  to  look  into,  and  as  far  as  needed,  to 
interpret  church  constitutions,  articles  and  agreements.  But  when 
once  the  civil  court  is  satisfied  that  the  church  court  of  highest  resort 
had  jurisdiction  as  to  the  questions  decided,  the  civil  court  can  go  no 
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farther.  Whether  the  church  court  decided  right  or  lorong,  the  civil 
court  is  bound  by  its  decision.  This  principle  is  so  distinctly  laid  down 
in  Judge  Gibson's  opinion  in  the  great  church  case,  Todd  et  al.  v.  Green, 
that  he  who  runs  may  read.  And  it  is  exactly  on  this  principle  that 
the  decision  in  Wdtson  v.  Joyces  is  founded. 

This  brings  us  to  the  finaUty  of  this  matter.  Judge  Armstrong 
and  his  diligent  co-workers,  in  all  their  labors,  resulting  in  the  article 
of  eleven  columns,  have  done  nothing  to  disturb  or  overthrow  the  facts 
involved  in  the  Louisville  Walnut  Street  CJiurck  case.  Those  facts 
were  simply  these :  That  church  was  organized  in  1842,  nineteen  years 
prior  to  the  war.  It  was  ahoays  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  never  was  for  one  moment  under  the  jurisdiction  of  our  Southern 
General  Assembly.  After  the  war,  and  after  the  painful  circumstances 
which  resulted  in  the  "Declaration  and  Testimony,"  some  officers  and 
about  thirty  members  of  the  Walnut  Street  Church  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Northern  General  Assembly  and  adhered 
to  the  "Declaration  and  Testimony"  party,  but  all  the  other  officers 
and  one  h^yidred  and  fifteen  members  approved  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Northern  General  Assembly,  and  disapproved  of  the  "  Declaration 
and  Testimony."  And  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
for  Kentuckj^  was  this :  that  the  officers  and  the  07ie  hundred  and  fif- 
teen members,  and  the  congregation  who  chose  to  adhere  to  them,  had  a 
right  to  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  the  Walnut  Street  Church 
property,  and  could  not  be  ousted  by  the  few  recalcitrant  officers,  and 
the  thirty  members  who  retired  from  the  Northern  Church.  And  this 
righteous  and  equitable  decision  was  righteously  and  equitably  affirmed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

I  repeat  again  the  earnest  praj^er  that  the  principles  decided  in 
Watson  V.  Jones  may  never  be  overthrown.  They  are  American 
principles,  and  are  the  true  antagonists  to  the  Erastian  principles  of 
Lord  Eldon  and  the  English  House  of  Lords. 

The  foregoing  is  the  reply  made  and  published  eight  months  ago  to 
the  essay  now  again  brought  to  public  notice.  I  add  a  comment  on 
the  statement  in  the  addendum  to  Judge  Armstrong's  article  (p.  106), 
as  to  alleged  facts  concerning  the  varying  numerical  proportions  of  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  Walnut  Street  Church  at  various  stages  of 
the  disturbance  and  conflict,  which  was  ended  by  the  final  decision  in 
Watson  V.  Jones.  This  statement  is,  in  many  respects,  irrelevant  and 
unfortunate.    For  it  is  entirely  dehors  the  record  in  Watson  v.  Jones, 
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and  no  rule  is  more  firmly  settled  in  law  and  equity  than  this,  that  for 
the  evidence  of  facts  in  the  cause,  counsel  and  court  are  confined  to 
the  written  or  printed  record.  And  this  rule  is  just  and  salutary,  for 
it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  counsel  on  both  sides  to  see  that  every 
material  fact  bearing  upon  the  merits  or  upon  any  important  question 
involved  be  presented  in  the  evidence.  Is  it  seriously  pretended  that 
Col.  BulHtt  managed  the  cause  badly  on  his  side?    I  think  not. 

But  this  addendum  suggests  a  worse  error  still  on  the  part  of  its 
m'iter.  For  it  attempts  to  attach  weight  to  a  decision  of  a  Special 
State  Chancellor  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  upon  a  question  of  church 
law  and  church  disciphne,  arising  out  of  this  Walnut  Street  Church 
controversy.  He  seems  actually  to  have  claimed  to  decide  (in  his  civil 
court)  who  were  the  lawful  pastor  and  session,  and  who  had  been  lawfully 
admitted  as  members  of  the  church !  This  is  the  analogous  question 
to  that  which  the  Judge  at  nWi  iwius  decided  in  the  great  Pennsyl- 
vania church  case  of  Todd  et  als  v.  Green,  and  for  which  he  was  re- 
versed by  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State.  If  anything  is  settled  in 
our  country  it  is  that  when  a  church  court  has  jurisdiction  and  decides 
such  church  questions  as  those  above  stated  the  civil  coui'ts  are  boimd 
by  the  decision  and  cannot  review  it  or  alter  it  in  any  wise. 

Braehead,  near  Fredericksburg^  Va.  B.  R.  Howison. 
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Shedd's  Dogmatic  Theology. 

Dogmatic  Theology.  By  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.  D.,  Roosevelt  Professor  of  Syste- 
matic Theology  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  Two  vols.  8vo, 
pp.  1,349.    New  York:  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.  1888. 

The  author  of  tMs  treatise  needs  no  introduction  to  the  public.  He  has  al- 
ready become  known  by  not  a  few  works  which  have  given  him  a  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  profound  and  conscientious  thinkers  as  well  as  of  the  accomplished 
writers  of  his  times.  His  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  has  no  supe- 
rior, if  it  has  any  equal,  in  the  sphere  of  biblical  exegesis.  His  History  of  Chris- 
tian Doctrine  is  a  learned  and  luminous  exposition  of  the  stages  through  which  the 
fundamental  faiths  of  the  church  have  passed  in  her  endeavor  to  give  adequate 
expression  to  them  in  her  creeds  or  in  the  writings  of  her  great  teachers.  His 
treatise  on  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology,  while  on  a  somewhat  lower  plane  of 
thought,  exhibits  still  the  same  master-hand.  His  volume  of  Theological  Essays 
has  had  the  effect  of  inspiring  its  readers  with  an  ardent  desire  to  see  the  whole 
science  of  theology  handled  by  the  man  who  wrote  the  essays  on  Original  Sin  and 
on  the  Atonement.  This  desire  is  now  fulfilled  in  the  publication  of  the  work 
whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  notice ;  and  it  is  with  sincere  pleasure  and 
congratulations  that  we  commend  it  to  the  study  of  our  readers. 

If  dogmatic  theology  has  lost  its  interest  for  the  church,  as  has  been  al- 
leged, or  if  the  so-called  "  biblical  theology"  has  taken  its  place,  it  is  not  easy  to 
account  for  the  fact,  that  in  the  last  twenty  years  there  have  appeared  in  this  coun- 
try alone,  to  say  nothing  of  Europe,  no  less  than  seven  or  eight  treatises  of  this 
kind ;  and  that  some  of  them  have  been  reprinted  more  than  once.  It  has  been 
also  alleged  that  Calvinism  is  dying  out ;  and  yet  all  of  the  treatises  above  referred 
to,  with  the  exception  of  one,  are  Calvinistic  !  It  would  seem,  that  if  Calvinism  is 
in  a  moribund  condition,  its  actual  decease  cannot  be  very  near. 

The  general  type  of  doctrine  expounded  and  defended  by  Dr.  Shedd  is  de- 
scribed by  himself  as  "  the  Augustino-Calvinistic. "  Upon  a  few  points  the  elder 
Calvinism  has  been  followed  in  preference  to  the  later;  and  this,  he  says,  is  pro- 
bably the  principal  difference  between  his  work  and  contemporary  ones  of  the 
Calvinistic  class.  His  favorite  authors  (not  to  speak  of  the  Westminster  Standards, 
which  are  cited  on  almost  every  page)  seem  to  be  Augustine,  Anselm,  Calvin,  John 
Owen,  John  Howe,  Turretin,  and  Jonathan  Edwards.  He  cites  them  with  appro- 
val more  frequently,  perhaps,  than  any  others.  The  systems  of  Drs.  H.  B.  Smith 
and  Dabney  appear  in  several  instances  in  the  "literature"  prefixed  to  the  chap- 
ters, but  we  do  not  remember  to  have  noticed  any  quotation  from  either  of  them, 
though  in  more  than  one  instance  we  thought  there  was  evidence  that  some  of 
the  more  elaborate  discussions  in  the  works  of  these  writers  had  been  duly  pon- 
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dered.  Dr.  Chas.  Hodge  is  frequently  quoted,  sometimes  for  adverse  criticism. 
The  profound  and  quickening  lectures  of  Dr.  Thorn  well  on  Original  Sin  are  no 
where  referred  to.  We  are  a  little  surprised  at  this,  as  those  lectures  present  a 
theory  of  the  relation  of  Adam's  posterity  to  him  and  to  his  first  sin  so  near  akin  to 
that  held  by  Dr.  Shedd  and  by  Dr.  S.  J.  Baird,  as  by  some  to  be  identified  with  it. 
As  we  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Dr.  Baird,  we  take  occasion  to  say  that  it  must 
be  very  gratifying  to  that  learned  and  laborious  servant  of  Christ  to  find  his 
"  Elohim  Eevealed  "  and  his  "Bible  History  of  Baptism  "  highly  appreciated  by  so 
able  and  accomplished  a  judge  as  Dr.  Shedd.  We  trust  that  Dr.  Shedd's  favorable 
notices  will  have  the  effect  of  giving  a  wider  circulation  to  Dr.  Baird's  works.  No 
Christian  man  can  read  them  without  being  edified  and  stimulated,  whether  he 
can  adopt  all  his  views  or  not. 

Dr.  Shedd,  as  will  be  anticipated  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  his  previous  pub- 
lications, has  no  admiration  for  the  so-called  "progress"  of  modern  theology.  He 
acknowledges  the  excellences  of  the  present  period  in  respect  to  the  practical  ap- 
plication and  spread  of  religion,  but  does  not  regard  it  as  preeminent  above  all 
others  in  scientific  theology.  It  is  his  conviction  that  there  were  some  minds  in  the 
former  ages  of  Christianity  who  were  called  by  providence  to  do  a  work  that  will 
never  be  outgrown  and  left  behind  V)y  the  Christian  church  ;  some  men  who 
thought  more  deeply  and  came  nearer  to  the  centre  of  truth  upon  some  subjects 
than  any  modern  minds.  Anselm's  thinking  upon  the  metaphysical  being  and  na- 
ture of  God,  Athanasius's  upon  the  Trinity,  Augustine's  upon  the  mystery  of  sin, 
have  never  been  surpassed  in  depth,  in  comprehensiveness,  in  precision.  In  draw- 
ing from  these  earlier  sources  the  author  justly  thinks  systematic  theology  will  be 
made  both  more  truthful  and  more  vital.  Confinement  to  modern  opinions  tends  to 
thinness  and  weakness.  The  latest  intelligence  is  of  more  value  in  a  newspaper 
than  in  a  scientific  treatise.  "If  this  treatise,"  he  says,  "has  any  merits,  they  are 
due  very  much  to  daily  and  nightly  communion  with  that  noble  army  of  theo- 
logians which  is  composed  of  the  elite  of  the  fathers,  of  the  school-men,  of  the  re- 
formers and  of  the  seventeenth  century  divines  of  England  and  the  continent;  and 
let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  influence  of  the  theologians  is  at  the  expense  of  that 
of  the  Scriptures.  This  is  one  of  the  vulgar  errors.  Scientific  and  contemplative 
theology  is  the  child  of  revelation.  It  is  the  very  W'ord  of  God  itself,  as  this  has 
been  studied,  collated,  combined,  and  systematized  by  powerful,  devout,  and 
prayerful  intellects. "  The  author,  after  forty  years  spent  in  theological  research 
and  meditation,  is  oppressed  more  than  ever  with  the  vastness  and  mystery  of  the 
science.  "But,"  he  says,  "the  evangelical  irradiations  of  the  Sun  of  righteous- 
ness out  of  the  thick  darkness  and  clouds  that  envelop  the  infinite  and  adorable 
God  are  beams  of  intense  brightness,  which  pour  the  light  of  life  and  of  hope  into 
the  utter  gloom  in  which  man  must  live  here  upon  earth  if  he  rejects  divine  revela- 
tion. " 

Forty  years'  study  of  any  subject  by  a  man  as  able  and  conscientious  as  Dr. 
Shedd  entitles  him  to  be  heard ;  and  when  that  study  has  been  expended  on  a  sub- 
ject of  which  the  matter  and  the  evidence  are  derived  from  divine  revelation,  he 
may  be  pardoned  if  he  expresses  himself  in  a  tone  of  calm  confidence,  and  even  of 
dogmatism.  He  knows  what  he  says  and  whereof  he  affirms,  and  knows  also  all 
that  can  be  said  against  it.  It  has  been  said  of  Dr.  (.  harles  Hodge's  writings  that 
the  pronoun  "I"  does  not  occur  anywhere  in  them,  voluminous  as  they  are;  and 
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the  same  may  be  said  of  this  work  of  Dr.  Shedd.  It  is  impersonal  throughout. 
The  propositions  are  laid  down,  explained,  proved,  and  defended  as  propositions  of 
science.  They  are  matters  of  certain  knowledge,  whether  his  readers  like  them  or 
not.  The  only  fault  that  can  be  found  with  this  manner  is,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr. 
Thornwell  in  reference  to  the  scholastic  theologians,  that  ' '  it  gives  no  scope  to  the 
play  of  Christian  feeling;  it  never  turns  aside  to  reverence,  to  worship,  or  adore. 
It  exhibits  truth  nakedly  and  boldly,  in  its  objective  reality,  without  reference  to 
the  subjective  conditions  which,  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  the  truth  is  cal- 
culated to  produce. "  The  dogmatic  tone  is  so  natural  to  Dr.  Shedd  that  it  per- 
vades even  the  speculative  parts  of  his  work.  It  is  very  noticeable  in  his  treatment 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  theory  of  traducianism.  The  certain 
teachings  of  revelation  are  not  always  as  clearly  discriminated  from  the  precarious 
deductions  of  unaided  reason  as  they  ought  to  be. 

One  very  pleasing  and  impressive  feature  of  the  author's  treatment  of  some 
topics  is  his  citation  of  the  great  poets — Dante,  Shakspeare,  Milton — men  of  heaven- 
born  genius,  who  have  been  prodigally  endowed  by  their  Creator  and  commissioned 
to  expound  the  universal  judgments  and  the  universal  sentiments  of  mankind.  It 
is  the  most  impressive  form  in  which  the  argument  from  the  consensus  populo- 
rum  can  be  presented.  Grotius,  we  think,  was  the  first  author  in  modern  times 
to  set  the  example  of  this  method  and  to  make  a  copious  use  of  it. 

Dr.  Shedd  has  not  followed  the  "  Christo-centric  "  method  of  his  predecessor  in 
Union  Seminary,  Dr.  H.  B.  Smith.  He  prefers  the  method  of  the  Westminster 
standards  and  of  most  of  the  great  theologians  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
adopts  also  the  leading  subdivisions  of  the  science  of  theology  in  common  use  :  1, 
Theology  proper,  or  in  the  narrower  sense,  embracing  the  doctrine  concerning  God, 
his  Existence,  his  Trinitarian  Personality,  his  Attributes,  his  Decrees,  his  Works 
of  Creation  and  Providence,  and  his  Miraculous  Works  ;  2,  Anthropology,  em- 
bracing Man's  Creation,  Primitive  State,  Probation  and  Apostasy,  Original  Sin  and 
Actual  Transgression  ;  3,  Ghristology,  embracing  Christ's  Theanthropic  Person, 
Divinity,  Huruanity,  Unipersonality  and  Impeccability  ;  4,  Soteriology,  embracing 
the  Mediatorial  Oflices  of  Christ  and  the  Work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Means 
of  Grace  ;  5,  Eschatology,  embracing  the  topics  of  the  Intermediate  State,  the  Se- 
cond Advent  of  Christ,  the  Resurrection,  the  Final  Judgment,  Heaven  and  Hell. 
It  will  be  observed  that  " Ecclesiology  "  is  omitted;  for  the  same  reason  probably 
that  it  is  omitted  in  the  systems  of  Hodge  and  Dabney ;  that  is,  because  this  branch 
of  theology  is  in  our  seminaries  generally  separated  from  the  others  and  taught  by 
a  different  professor.  The  elder  theologians,  as  Calvin,  Turretin,  Marck,  De  Moor, 
treated  it  very  fully.  It  is  a  subject  of  immense  importance;  inferior  only  to  that 
of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity.  History  shows,  indeed,  that  these 
doctrines  have  not  been  held  fast  where  a  false  ecclesiology  has  prevailed.  Dr. 
Shedd  has  prefixed  to  the  usual  subdivisions  of  his  science  another  which  he  calls 
"Bibliology,"  which  corresponds  in  the  main  with  historical  apologetics,  and  forms 
a  part  of  ' '  Introduction  "  in  some  schools  (Union  Seminary  in  Virginia,  for  exam- 
ple). It  embraces  the  subjects  of  Revelation  and  Inspiration,  the  Authenticity, 
Credibility  and  Canonicity  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  preface  to  Dr.  Shedd's  work  indicates  the  topics  upon  which  he  differs 
from  other  theologians  of  the  same  general  school.  These  are  (in  theology)  the 
validity  of  the  ontological  argument  for  God's  existence  and  the  construction  of  the 
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doctrine  of  the  Trinity  withjeference  to  the  necessary  conditionsi^of  personality  and 
self -consciousness,  and  the  objections  to]  the  personality  of  the  Infinite  introduced 
by  modern  pantheism ;  (in  Anthropology)  the  subject  of  Adam's  sin  and  its  impu- 
tation. He  expends  ;eighty-odd  pages  upon  the  Trinity  in  Unity.  The  scriptural 
argument  is  clearly  stated,  and  the  doctrine  is  conclusively  defended  against  Arian- 
ism,  Sociniauism  and  Sabellianism ;  the  answer  to  the  objections  made  by  modern 
pantheists  to  the  personality  of  the  Infinite  is  sufficient;  but  his  discussion  of  "the 
necessary  conditions  of  personality ?and  self -consciousness  "  in  God  will  be  felt  by 
many  of  his  readers  to  be  ^an  intrusion  into  a  domain  that  lies  utterly  beyond  the 
faculties  of  man.  It.is  a  revival  of  old  scholastic  speculations  for  which  no  man 
was  ever  the  wiser,  except  so  far  as  they  served  to  produce  a  more  enlightened  con- 
viction of  his  own  ignorance. 

The  author  gives  us  ninety-odd  pages  on  "Man's  Creation,"  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  occupied  with  the  defence  of  traducianism  and  of  his  realism.  He  is 
not  a  realist  in  the  mediteval^sense  of  that  term,  as  opposed  to  nominalist.  He  is 
neither  a  Platonic  nor  a  Peripatetic  realist  in  the  sense  in  which  those  terms  are 
commtmly  used  in  the  histories  of  philosophy.  "The  dispute, "he  says,  (II.  p.  69) 
"between  the  realist  and  nominalist  is  easily  settled  if  the  parties  distinguish  care- 
fully between  specific  and  non-specific  substance ;  or,  in  other  words,  between  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  substance.  When  specific  or  vital  substance  is  in  view,  then 
realism  is  the  truth ;  the  species  is  a  reality  equally  with  the  individuals  that  are 
produced  out  of  it.  Both  species  and  individuals  are  entities.  But  when  there  is 
no  species,  no  vital  specific  substance  out  of  which  the  individual  is  produced,  then 
the  only  reality  is  the  individual."  Whether,  therefore,  the  name  of  a  concept  has 
an  objective  reality  corresponding  to  it  or  not  depends  upon  the  'nature  of  the  thing 
referred  to.  There  is  a  reality  corresponding  to  the  term  man  ;  there  is  none  cor- 
responding to  inkstand  or  crystal.  When  we  iise  the  term  "species"  of  these  last 
it  i"^  only  an  abstract  term,  denoting  a  collection  of  individuals,  which  are  the  only 
reality  {I'es)  in  the  case. 

"Adam  and  Eve  were  two  human  persons  created  by  God  on  the  sixth  day. 
In  and  with  them  God  also  created  the  entire  invisible  nature  of  the  human  spe- 
cies; the  masculine  side  of  it  in  Adam,  the  feminine  in  Eve. "  .  .  .  "By  ordinary 
generation  the  specific  nature  was  sub-divided  and  individualized  into  millions  of 
persons.  He  who  looked  upon  Adam  and  Eve  in  Eden  the  moment  after  their 
creation  saw  the  whole  human  race  in  its  first  form.  And  he  who  shall  look  on  the 
millions  of  individuals  in  the  day  of  judgment  will  see  the  same  human  race  in  its 
last  form.  The  difference  between  the  two  visions  is  formal,  not  material. "  It  is 
well  that  the  author  explicitly  admits  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  persons,  as  he  uses 
expressions  elsewhere  which  might  be  taken  to  imply  that  the  "specific  nature  "  in 
Adam  had  no  more  persoualit}^  than  the  human  nature  of  Christ. 

If  the  theory  of  traducianism  as  expounded  and  defended  by  Dr.  Shedd  be 
true,  then  the  representative  character  of  Adam  falls ;  and  so  Dr.  Shedd  admits. 
"The  idea  of  representation  by  Adam  is  incompatible  with  that  of  specific  existence 
in  Adam "  (II.  39).  "The  covenant  of  works  was  made  with  Adam  as  a  public per- 
ian,"  says  the  Larger  Catechism,  Quest.  22.  This  does  not  mean,  says  our  author, 
that  Adam  was  a  "representative"  person.  "The  term  'representative'  is  not 
once  employed  in  the  Westminster  standards.  It  has  been  introduced  from  the 
outside  to  define  a  '  public  person. '  The  Catechism  here  defines  a  public  person 
fts  one  '  from  whom  all  mankind  descend  by  oQ'dinary  generation. '    The  Confession 
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(VI.  3)  uses  the  expression,  'root  of  all  mankind.'  Natural,  not  representative 
union,  is  the  only  union  referred  to,  A  representative  is  not  the  root  of  his  con- 
stituents, nor  do  they  descend  from  him  by  ordinary  generation.''    (II.  pp.  45  flf.) 

Upon  these  statements  it  may  be  remarked :  1.  That  "public  person  "  is  de- 
fined in  the  Larger  Catechism,  Quest.  22,  by  the  words  which  follow  immediately, 
* '  Not  for  himself  only,  but  for  his  posterity. "  The  remoter  words,  ' '  from  whom 
all  mankind,"  etc.,  only  define  the  sphere  or  extent  of  the  representation.  This, 
at  all  events,  seems  to  have  been  the  imderstanding  of  commentators  on  the  Cate- 
chism. (See  Vincent's  Explanation  of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  Quest.  10.)  Vincent 
was  a  contemporary  of  the  Westminster  divines,  and  his  little  work  was  commended 
by  such  men  as  John  Owen,  Caryl,  and  Calamy.  The  last  two  were  members  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly.  (See  also  Fisher's  Catechism,  a  work  quoted  with  ap- 
proval several  times  by  Dr.  Shedd,  Quest.  10,  sub-questions  17-19.)  This  was  the 
common  view  of  the  Calvinistic  theologians  of  the  seventeenth  century.  (See 
March's  Compend,  XIV.  16,  Medulla  XIV.  16,  approved  by  his  pupil  and  commen- 
tator, De  Moor,  III.  pp.  66-68  )  So  Turretiu  (IX.  9-12)  calls  Adam  'pernoiia  pub- 
lica  et  repraesentim."  So  Witsiu's  (O.  F.,  I.  2-15)  ''Adam  smtinuit  personam, 
omniam  ex  stirpe  ipsius  nasciturorum. "  Besides,  these  divines  cdnnect  with  this 
representative  relation  of  Adam  the  impatatioii  of  his  first  sin;  but  Dr.  Shedd  says 
there  is  no  imputation  (in  the  sense  of  '' rei  aUena',"  see  Turretin,  IX.  9,  10)  of  that 
sin,  because  no  representation.  Adam's  posterity  committed  it,  as  well  as  Adam 
himself.  Dr.  Baird,  less  consistent  here  than  Dr.  Shedd,  admits  the  representative 
character  of  Adam  {Elohim  Revealed,  p.  308). 

There  is  a  lesson  of  charity  to  be  learned  here.  Five  names  of  eminent  theo- 
logians in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  country  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  this  review,  all  of  whom  are  heartily  at  one  as  to  the  fact  of  the  utter 
ruin  of  the  human  race  in  Adam,  and  also  as  to  the  way  of  salvation  from  that 
ruin,  presenting  an  imdivided  front  against  Socinians,  Pelagians,  and  Armiuians, 
and  yet  no  two  of  them  explain  the  ' '  Adamic  connexion  in  the  same  manner,  and 
some  of  them  are  very  far  apart. 

But  the  limits  assigned  to  this  article  have  been  already  transcended.  We 
cannot  conclude  without  particularly  mentioning  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
hell  in  the  last  chapter  of  Dr.  Shedd's  work.  It  is  the  ablest  argument  for  "  end- 
less punishment  "  we  have  ever  met  with,  and  a  crushing  refutation,  even  upon  ra- 
tional grounds,  of  the  whole  tribe  of  universalists,  restorationists,  future  probation- 
ists,  etc.  The  substance  of  it  was  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  in  1886, 
under  the  title  of  "The  Doctrine  of  Endless  Punishment,"  in  a  volume  of  163 
pages.  We  earnestly  advise  our  readers  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  the  "Dogmatic 
Theology  "  to  procure  and  study  that  little  voliime.  T.  E.  Peck. 

Bkigcts'  Messiamc  Pkophecy. 
Messianic  Pkophecy.  The  Prediction  of  the  Fulfilment  of  Redemption  through  a 
Messiah.  A  critical  study  of  the  Messianic  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  order  of  their  development.  By  Charles  Augustus  Briggs,  B.  D.,  Daven- 
port Professor  of  Hebrew  and  the  Cognate  Languages  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York  City.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sous.  1886. 

The  writer  proposes  in  this  article  to  do  little  more  than  to  give  an  analysis  of 
the  views  of  the  author  before  us,  in  the  form  of  an  outline  of  his  system. 
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I.  He  deiiiies  prophecy  as  "religious  iustructiou "  wliicli  "claims  to  come 
from  God  and  to  possess  divine  authority.  The  prophet  is  an  officer  of  the  Deity, 
with  a  commission  from  the  God  whom  he  serves."  He  cites  Melchizedek,  Jethro 
and  Balaam  to  prove  that  genuine  prophecy  is  common  to  all  religions.  He  traces 
all  that  is  excellent  in  them  to  genuine  prophecy  rather  than  to  tradition  of  "  primi- 
tive divine  revelations, "  or  to  the  direct  influence  of  Bible  prophecy.  He  claims 
that  it  is  scientific  to  subject  Hebrew  prophecy  and  heathen  prophecy  to  the  same 
tests.    (See  pp.  1-5. ) 

II.  He  finds  three  phases  of  genuine  prophecy  common  to  all  religions,  ' '  the 
dream,  the  vision,  and  the  enlightened  spiritual  discernment;"  and  that  these  are, 
neither  of  them,  peculiar  to  Hebrew  prophecy.    (Pp.  5-12.) 

III.  He  defines  the  higher  order  of  prophets  as  those  who  "  through  retire- 
ment and  contemplation  of  the  sacred  mysteries  of  religion  have  been  spiritually 
enlightened  to  discern  truths  of  a  higher  order  than  their  fellows,  and  to  experience 
emotions  of  a  deeper  and  more  absorbing  intensity.  They  have  wondrous  powers 
of  insight  and  forecast.  They  read  and  interpret  character  and  affairs,"  etc. 
"  Such  prophets  of  a  higher  grade  exist  among  all  religions,"  "guided  by  the  di- 
vine Spirit  in  the  ordinary  influences  of  the  divine  providence  in  their  spiritual  re- 
flections and  activities  while  they  have  been  feeling  after  God."  This  is  the 
psychological  basis  on  which  he  puts  the  highest  phases  of  prophecy,  whether  He- 
brew or  heathen.  (Pp.  10,  11  and  13.)  This  degrades  prophecy  to  a  mere  intel- 
lectual process  of  insight  and  forecast.  All  that  he  says  about  revelation  needs  to 
be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  these  fundamental  definitions. 

IV.  He  seems  to  characterize  the  old  theory  of  the  prophet's  inspiration  as 
" Montanistic, "  and  wholly  inadequate,  except,  perhaps,  for  the  "vision  "  and  the 
"dream,"  and  then  states  the  "naturalistic"  theory  as  the  other  pole  of  thought 
(Carlisle  ?).  This  also  he  seems  to  reject,  but  only  see7ns  to  do  so,  for  he  finds  the 
superiority  of  Hebrew  prophecy  solely  in  the  results,  which  superior  results  only 
argue  a  larger  spiritual  energy  on  the  same  "physical  and  psychological  basis." 
The  free  use  of  orthodox  and  scriptural  phrase  in  other  places  does  not  set  aside 
these  deliberate  discriminations.    (Pp.  12-22.) 

V.  He  makes  the  ' '  witness  of  the  Spirit  "  to  the  believer  and  the  prophet's  in- 
spiration to  be  one  and  the  same  operation,  differing  only  in  the  ' '  content  of  the 
infliience  and  in  the  measure  of  the  energy."    (Pp.  21,  22.) 

VI.  He  makes  "conformity  to  the  truth  and  fact  "  the  sole  test  of  prophecy, 
and  rejects  the  miracle  as  the  prophet's  testimonials.  He  rather  seems  to  base  the 
credibility  of  the  miracle  on  the  truth  of  the  prophet's  utterances.  (Pp.  22-24.) 
And  in  insisting  on  the  "inherent  truth  and  reality  of  the  prophecies"  as  "the 
determining  factors  and  final  tests  of  genuineness, "  he  scouts  all  a  priori  claims  of 
the  prophet  which  may  be  based  on  signs  and  wonders,  and  he  denounces  such 
claims  as  " unscriptural "  and  "immoral,"  and  classifies  them  along  with  the 
"  signseeking  of  the  Pharisees. "  In  a  volume  of  499  pages  he  so  persistently  ignores 
the  miracle  in  its  relations  to  the  prophet's  commission  and  the  people's  faith,  that 
one  is  led  to  doubt  whether  he  does  not  reject  miracles  altogether,  or  at  least  put 
them  on  the  same  debatable  ground  with  the  "great  signs  and  wonders"  of 
"false  messiahs  and  false  prophets"  which,  if  possible,  shall  "deceive  the  very 
elect." 

VII.  In  discussing  predictive  prophecy  he  claims  that  its  essence  is  a  "pre- 
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dieted  ideal  "  clothed  iu  the  "forms  of  the  present  aud  the  past,"  and  that  "these 
forms  are  not  real  and  literal  representations  of  the  future,  but  ideal  and  symboli- 
cal." He  rejects  the  doctrine  that  prophecy  writes  history  in  advance  and  that  the 
interpreter  may  not  expect  to  find  a  literal  fulfilment,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  all  attempts  to  do  so  have  been  disastrous.    (Pp.  34-45.) 

VIII.  On  page  55,  he  discusses  the  limits  of  predictive  prophecy.  Let  one 
sentence  suffice  as  the  key  of  his  position.  ' '  The  prophets,  looking  into  the  future, 
follow  the  lines  of  the  movements  of  their  own  times,  tracing  them  to  their  results. 
Their  insight  and  foresight  are  intensified  by  the  energy  of  the  divine  Spirit,  which 
enlarges  their  native  intellectual  and  moral  powers  to  the  extent  that  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  prediction. "  If  these  be  the  limits,  then  actual  communi- 
cation of  truth  from  a  personal  Spirit  to  a  personal  prophet  becomes  an  impossi- 
bility, and  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  is  but  an  enabling  operation,  and  all  the  sub- 
sequent allusions  to  "  divine  ideas, "  "  supernatural  energy, "  and  "  spiritual  enlight- 
enment "  degenerate  into  mere  figures  of  speech,  to  be  understood  within  the  afore- 
mentioned limits. 

IX.  In  giving  what  purports  to  be  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  Messianic  pro- 
phecy, the  author  absolutely  ignores  the  elaborate  ceremonial  aud  ritual  system  of 
the  Old  Testament,  both  Mosaic  and  pre-Mosaic.  This  system  has  been  regarded 
as  an  elaborate  system  of  object-lessons,  setting  forth  the  plan  of  redemption  through 
a  personal,  mediatorial  and  atoning  Messiah,  the  "shadow  of  things  to  come."  He 
easily  finds  the  Protevangel  in  the  promise  to  the  woman,  but  ignores  the  lessons  of 
the  altar  and  the  sacrifice  of  Abel.  Such  an  oversight  is  inexcusable,  even  though 
he  may  consider  the  growth  of  the  Hebrew  ritual  as  post-Mosaic  and  its  completion 
as  post-exilic.  He  does  speak  of  types  freely  (pp.  46-49),  but  makes  scant,  if  any, 
reference  to  the  ritual,  and  degrades  ty^pology  to  the  level  of  a  mere  illustrative 
symbolism.  "The  exact  correspondence  of  type  and  anti-type  is  impossible."  He 
reverses  the  natural  and  logical  order  by  requiring  "the  interpreter  to  find  the  key 
of  the  symbol,  and  by  it  unlock  the  mystery  of  the  representation ; "  or,  in  other 
words,  the  Messianic  ideal  is  clad  in  symbolic  forms,  and  the  interpreter  miist  first 
discover  the  ideal  before  he  can  see  the  force  of  the  symbol. 

X.  So  far  our  author's  system  is  confessedly  destructive  of  thefold  and  accepted 
notions  of  prophecy  and  the  methods  of  its  interpretation,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  construction  of  such  a  theory  of  Messianic  prophecy  as  will  be  both 
scientific  and  scriptural,  and  stand  against  all  assaults.  He  finds  the  solution  of 
all  the  difficulties  in  the  one  word  "ideal,"  and  all  prophecy  is  religious  teaching 
aiming  at  and  approximating  to  an  ideal.  Now,  according  to  Webster,  an  ideal  is 
' '  a  conception  proposed  by  the  mind  for  imitation,  realization  or  attainment ;  a 
standard  of  perfection  or  duty."  Our  author  uses  the  term  in  this  sense.  We 
study  the  work  of  an  artist,  whether  he  be  painter  or  poet,  and  we  mount  up  from 
the  imperfect  execution  to  the  more  perfect  ideal.  An  elaborate  picture  combines 
in  one  complex  ideal  many  lesser  and  independent  ideals,  adjusted  to  each  other  so 
as  to  make  a  complete  whole.  Now,  if  we  could  realize  in  nature  the  gi'owth  of  a 
painting;  that  germinal  seeds  of  the  several  lesser  ideals  could  be  planted  and 
grown,  each  according  to  its  own  genius  and  spirit,  and  that  new  plantings  could 
be  made  from  time  to  time,  and  that  these  should  all  grow  and  reach  their  perfec- 
tion at  the  same  time  and  as  parts  of  one  complex  whole;  could  this  be  realized, 
such  a  picture  in  its  separate  parts  would  present  a  continuous  life  and  giowth  and 
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development,  and  a  contiunous  approximation  to  the  separate  ideals,  and  the  com- 
bined whole  would  be  a  living  and  advancing  organism  from  the  beginning,  grow- 
ing into  a  full  realization  of  the  complex  and  completed  ideal.  Such  is  our  author's 
Messianic  ideal,  with  perhaps  enough  of  truth  behind  the  theory  to  make  it  attrac- 
tive and  even  fascinating. 

XI.  I  wni  now  attempt  to  state  the  author's  theory,  and  in  his  own  words  as 
far  as  practicable:  "The  central  theme  and  culmination  of  Hebrew  prophecy  is  the 
Messianic  ideal"  (p.  60).  "Messianic  prophecy  is  an  advancing  organism  express- 
ing in  ever  richer  and  fuller  representations  the  ideal  of  complete  redemption 
through  a  Messiah."  "It  is  yet  an  ideal  in  continual  development  "  (p.  63).  He 
says  that  ' '  each  prophet  as  he  comes  with  a  fresh  message  sees  farther,  wider  and 
deeper  than  his  predecessors,"  and  that  earlier  prophecies  "must  be  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  partial  and  incomplete. "  He  represents  these  partial  revelations 
as  "so  many  folds  of  a  developing  germ  "  (p.  60). 

In  chapter  XV.  we  find  eleven  distinct  ideals  discussed  in  summary,  as  the 
separate  ideals  which  go  to  make  up  the  complex  Messianic  ideal — "an  organic 
system  constantly  advancing  on  the  original  lines,  and  expanding  into  new  and 
more  comprehensive  phases  with  the  progress  of  the  centuries."  These  ideals  be- 
long to  two  lines,  "the  human"  and  "the  divine,"  and  these  two  lines  are  never 
confounded  in  the  development  of  each  ideal  from  its  original  germ.  These  germs 
are  started  first  at  different  and  widely  separated  times  in  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  Messianic  ideal,  and  in  exact  conjunction  with  the  advanced  and  ad- 
vancing experience  of  redemption  as  apprehended  by  the  faith  of  the  people  and 
directed  by  the  deeper  insight  of  the  prophet.  Each  growing  ideal  but  voices  the 
yearning  and  embodies  the  experience  of  God's  people  at  each  succeeding  stage, 
and  in  this  way  "history  constantly  approximates  the  Messianic  ideal." 

The  first  ideal  is  the  "Ideal  of  Mankind;  "  or,  "The  ideal  man  of  the  poem 
of  creation  and  of  the  codes  of  the  Pentateuch. "  This  ideal  is  traced  through  the 
fall  and  through  the  history  of  its  final  realization  in  a  redeemed  race.  The  second 
ideal  is  found  in  the  Protevangel,  "The  Conflict  with  Evil:  "  "The  conflict  in  this 
primitive  prophecy  is  with  the  serpent  and  his  seed  [evidently  a  literal  conflict  with 
snakes].  But  in  subsequent  prophecy  the  combat  is  betweei|  good  and  evil  in  fami- 
lies, tribes,  nations,  the  powers  of  heaven  and  earth,  until  it  becomes  a  universal 
struggle."  The  thii'd  ideal  is  the  "Divine  Advent:  "  "God  comes  to  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Shem,  as  a  god  of  the  race. "  He  dwells  with  the  patriarchs,  then  m  the 
tabernacle,  and  then  in  the  temple.  The  fourth  ideal  is  the  "Holy  Land,"  intro- 
duced by  the  blessing  of  Abraham.  The  fifth  ideal  is  "Jaliveh,  the  Father  and 
Husband: "  "  Jahveh  adopted  Israel  as  h^s  firstborn."  "The  sonship  of  Israel  un- 
folds into  the  sonship  of  David  and  his  seed. "  The  sixth  ideal  is  ' '  The  Kingdom 
of  God, "  constituted  at  Sinai,  enlarged  in  David,  dismembered  by  the  secession, 
and  so  on.  The  seventh  ideal  is  "The  Day  of  Jahveh,"  introduced  first  by  Joel  the 
prophet,  a  day  of  j  iidgment  and  redemption.  The  eighth  ideal  is  ' '  The  Holy 
Priesthood:"  "The  covenant  with  Israel  at  Horeb,  making  Israel  a  kingdom  of 
priests,  is  unfolded  in  the  covenants  with  Phinehas  and  David."  The  ninth  ideal 
is  the  "Faithful  Prophet:"  This  ideal  becomes  prominent  only  after  the  exile. 
Strangely  enough,  our  author  ascribes  the  Messianic  sufferings  to  this  head.  The 
tenth  ideal  is  "  The  Messianic  King:  "  Jahveh  adopts  the  seed  of  David  as  his  son, 
whom  he  will  chastise  by  human  agents,  for  sin,  but  will  never  forsake.  The 
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eleventh  ideal  is  "The  New  Covenant:"  "  Hosea  first  introduces  it  into  the  Mes- 
sianic idea  in  the  form  of  a  remarriage  of  Jahveh  to  Israel." 

Now,  our  avithor  supposes  each  of  these  ideals  to  be  developed  into  its  own 
completeness  independently  of  the  others,  and  that  they  altogether  form  an  organ- 
ism called  the  Messianic  ideal.  No  wonder,  he  says,  ' '  Vast  and  complex  that  or- 
ganism is — so  complex  that  the  wisest  sages  of  Israel  could  not  comprehend  it. " 
He  evidently  teaches  further,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  any  one  to  find  unity  in 
all  this  variety  and  complexity  or  to  unite  all  these  ideals  in  one  personal  Messiah 
and  his  work,  until  Jesus  Christ  was  born,  the  full  realization  of  the  Messianic  ideal. 

XII.  There  is  still  one  modification  of  this  exposition  to  be  stated.  ' '  Com- 
plete redemption"  (the  Messianic  ideal)  is  not  yet  realized  as  set  forth  in  prophecy; 
the  "horizon  of  prophecy"  includes  also  the  second  advent  and  the  final  judgment 
and  all  the  struggles  and  triumphs  which  intervene  after  the  first  advent.  Only  a 
part  of  the  complete  ideal  is  realized  or  fulfilled,  and  "  the  rest  is  taken  up  in  New 
Testament  prophecy  and  carried  on  to  a  higher  stage  of  development, "  The  au- 
thor promises  to  elucidate  this  matter  with  a  second  volume,  and  then  to  add  a 
third  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Messianic  ideal  in  the  Christian  church  and  show 
its  importance  in  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine. 

Reader,  does  your  mind  reel  and  stagger  like  ours  in  trying  to  realize  such  a 
load  of  truth  at  once  ?  Perhaps  it  is  because  we  are  too  deeply  committed  to 
"scholastic,"  " montanistic, "  and  "traditional"  schemes  of  interpretation  to 
emerge  at  once  into  the  full  light  of  the  truth.  If  our  author's  theory  of  interpre- 
tation be  true,  it  would  seem  that  it  was  hardly  fair  in  our  Saviour  to  say  to  the 
disciples  in  the  way,  "O  fools  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets 
have  spoken;"  and  how  can  we,  who  are  but  partially  enlightened,  possess  our 
souls  in  patience  till  tlic  other  two  volumes  appear  ? 

XIII.  So  far  we  have  pursued  the  main  current  of  the  author's  thought;  we 
will  now  note  several  matters  which  are  incidental  to  his  theory  and,  perhaps,  neces- 
sary to  it. 

1.  His  doctrine  of  Deity  in  the  Old  Testament  does  not  rise  higher  than  a  pure 
monotheism.  He  teaches  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  exclusively  a  New  Testa- 
ment doctrine.  His  ||Jahveh"  (Lord)  represents  "The  Deity  as  an  ever-living, 
acting  person,  who  enters  into  personal  relations  with  his  people,  and  would  have 
them  address  him  by  a  proper  name." 

2.  The  notion  of  a  personal  Messiah  seems  to  form  no  part  of  the  Messianic 
ideal  till  the  time  of  the  later  prophets.  Even  as  late  as  Amos  there  is  only  ' '  a 
generic  reference  to  the  house  of  David  and  the  people  of  Israel; "  and  even  w^hen 
the  person  of  the  Messiah  does  appear  in  the  time  of  Isaiah,  it  is  in  such  contradic- 
tory phases  as  to  be  practically  useless  for  the  faith  of  God's  people. 

3.  It  is  difiicult  to  decipher  our  author's  scheme  for  the  salvation  of  the  peo- 
ple of  God  before  Christ.  It  certainly  was  not  faith  in  the  atoning  work  of  a  per- 
sonal Saviour  to  come,  for  they  had  no  sufficient  revelation  of  him, 

4.  It  is  difficult  to  see  that  our  author  himself  believes  in  the  atonement  in  the 
old-fashioned  sense  of  that  word.  The  following  sentences  are  taken  from  an  arti- 
cle from  his  pen  in  the  Sunday-school  Times  (Vol,  XXX.,  No,  22,):  "The  priestly 
functions  of  the  Messiah  were  not  exercised  during  his  earthly  ministry, "  ' '  Hence 
the  predictions  contained  in  the  Messianic  ideal  of  the  holy  priesthood  found  no 
fulfilment  during  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus,  but  point  to  his  mediatorial  reign." 
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And  on  pp.  491,  492,  he  groups  all  the  prophetic  sufferings  around  the  ideal  pro- 
phet and  concludes  with  this  proposition:  "The  servant  suffers  as  a  substitute  and 
dies  a  martyr's  death;  "  and  adds,  "But  his  heroic  jjatience  and  self-sacrifice  are 
rewarded."  If,  then,  he  holds  the  orthodox  view  of  the  atonement,  his  point  of 
view  is  strangely  variant  from  it. 

5.  The  doctrine  of  a  universal  resurrection  is  treated  as  post-exilic.  On  pp.  266, 
267,  he  limits  Ezekiel's  vision  in  the  valley  of  bones  to  ' '  the  resurrection  of  Israel 
as  a  nation  and  their  restoration  to  the  Holy  Land."  He  then  adds,  "It  becomes 
associated  in  subsequent  prophecy  with  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  resurrection,  etc. 
But  this  wider  outlook  was  not  granted  to  Ezekiel. "  How  drear  must  have  been  the 
personal  outlook  for  the  future  in  the  faith  of  God's  ancient  people. 

6.  In  making  the  details  of  prophetic  utterance  mere  symbols,  even  to  the  num- 
bers so  often  employed,  he  makes  all  literal  fulfilment  impossible.  He  seems  also 
to  limit  all  revelation  to  the  horizon  of  the  prophet.  For  example,  he  denies  that 
Rome  is  the  fourth  kingdom  of  Daniel,  because  ' '  The  Roman  Empire  had  not  yet 
risen  in  the  most  distant  horizon  of  prophecy,  and  it  is  against  the  analogy  of  pro- 
phecy to  transcend  its  horizon. "  He  even  gets  rid  of  a  fourth  kingdom  altogether, 
by  telling  us  that  the  number  four  is  symbolical  of  the  wide  extent  of  a  thing.  ' '  It 
indicates  here  the  wide  extent  or  compass  of  the  kingdoms  rising  up  against  the  holy 
people, "  etc.  And  yet,  with  an  inconsistency  which  characterizes  our  author's  logic 
in  many  places,  he  proceeds  to  name  the  first,  second  and  third  kingdoms,  and  to 
discuss  the  fulfilment  of  details,  and  strangely  ignores  the  "high  symbolism"  of 
the  numbers  one,  two,  and  three. 

7.  We  are  not  surprised  to  find  him  talking  of  the  development  of  Old  Testa- 
ment theology,  because  his  position  on  that  subject  is  well  known  from  his  previous 
writings ;  one,  however,  cannot  but  be  shocked  to  read  this :  ' '  The  imperfection 
and  the  grossness  of  the  earlier  Hebrew  religion,  and  the  morals  of  the  earlier 
stages  of  Hebrew  prophecy,  are  patent  to  all;"  and  this:  "There  is  this  strife  be- 
tween the  divine  ideal  and  the  historic  reality  which  makes  the  history  of  Israel 
seem  like  a  series  of  apostasies. " 

8.  He  assumes  that  we  have  recorded  in  the  Bible  all  the  religious  instruction 
given  by  God  to  the  race  at  successive  stages  of  the  histoi^.  And  he  interprets 
each  brief  record  within  such  narrow  limits  as  best  comports  with  the  theory  of  a 
race  emerging  from  the  profoundest  depths  into  successive  stages  of  a  higher  de- 
velopment. Indeed,  he  seems  to  hold  that  a  larger  revelation  of  truth  at  any  given 
period  would  have  been  not  only  unprofitable,  hwi  absolutelj'  incompatible  with 
the  experience  and  hopes  of  men,  and  that  the  light  of  truth  was  given  only  as  they 
were  able  to  bear  it.  Such  views  are  in  entire  accord  with  the  popular  doctrine  of 
the  evolution  of  civilization  and  religion  from  the  primeval  savage.  However,  he 
does  not  say  evolution  once,  or  else  we  have  failed  to  note  it. 

9.  We  sometimes  judge  and  classify  a  man  by  the  company  he  keeps.  Our 
author  quotes  Dr.  Mandsley,  Cicero,  Delitzsch,  Miiller,  Oehler,  Kuenen,  Kiiper, 
Rheihm,  Wellhausen,  Keil,  Driver,  and  others  of  the  various  destructive  schools  of 
critics,  to  confirm  the  general  trend  of  his  thought,  though  he  does  sometimes 
enter  a  caveat  against  their  too  destructive  tendencies ;  while  on  the  other  hand  he 
hardly  calls  the  name  of  a  single  orthodox  expounder  of  prophecy,  even  to  pay  him 
the  empty  tribute  of  a  refutation,  bat  grandly  brushes  them  all  aside  under  the 
non-comphmentary  appellatives,  "scholastic,"  "  montanistic, "  and  "traditional." 
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10.  It  would  hardly  seem  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  his  point  of 
view  is  the  higher  criticism.  He  believes  in  the  composite  character  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  of  almost  all  the  other  Scriptures  as  well.  His  Messianic  ideal  would 
not  live  for  an  hour  in  his  own  mind  on  any  other  theory ;  in  this  respect  it  resem- 
bles some  other  so-called  sciences,  based  on  unproven  hypotheses.  But  more  yet : 
he  adopts  his  theory  of  an  advancing  organism  as  a  law  by  which  to  determine  the 
relative  place  of  every  prophecy,  and  hj  it  he  settles  dates  and  authorship  as 
daringly  as  any  of  his  predecessors.  For  example,  many  of  the  Messianic  psalms 
are  made  post-exilic  for  the  sole  reason  that  such  clear  views  of  the  Messiah  and 
his  work  were  impossible  at  an  earlier  period.  He  first  rearranges  the  supposed 
conglomerate,  and  then  educes  therefrom  a  principle  of  interpretation,  and  then 
under  its  authority  proceeds  to  rearrange  still  further  in  order  to  make  his  theory 
possible  and  probable.    This  he  calls  the  scientific  and  scriptural  method. 

XIV.  In  concluding  this  notice  it  is  necessary  still  to  note  three  points. 

1.  The  superior  scholarship  of  the  author,  as  displayed  by  his  books,  has  been 
often  commented  upon.  It  is  well  known  that  the  schools  of  the  higher  criticism 
lay  claim  to  all  the  true  scholarship,  with  the  quiet  assumption  that  it  is  lacking 
with  their  opponents.  Now  there  are  some  forms  of  scholarship  which  it  is  hard  to 
endorse  because  of  their  fruitage ;  and  there  are  some  who  have  a  passable  old-fash- 
ioned scholarship,  who  are  not  sufficiently  in  sympathy  with  a  scholarship  which 
takes  a  fragment  of  Hebrew  trimeter  and  supplies  the  missing  link  and  corrects 
erroneous  and  corrupted  words  in  accordance  with  the  Messianic  ideal,  and  then 
determines  its  place  and  its  authorship  by  the  same  standard. 

2.  The  highly  devout  character  of  the  book  has  also  been  most  highly  com- 
mended. Many  of  its  passages  are  simply  grand,  and  unsurpassed  in  their  ascrip- 
tions of  glory  to  God  for  the  revelation  of  himself  and  of  the  methods  of  his  provi- 
dence and  his  grace.  But  one  is  led  to  wonder,  after  all,  if  the  recent  doctrine  is 
true  which  makes  devoutness  the  test  of  legitimate  criticism. 

3.  We  have  only  proposed  to  give  a  succinct  and  intelligent  analysis  of  the  au- 
thor's views.  If  we  have  succeeded,  we  think  that  the  orthodox  will  consider  the 
statement  of  his  views  a  sufficient  refutation.  We  are  aware  that  there  is  much  in 
the  book  which  may  ^e  cited  to  show  that  this  exposition  is  not  strictly  accurate  ; 
and  it  may  be  fiirther  claimed  that  the  quotations  made  do  not  exhaust  his  views. 
The  same  may  be  said  in  the  case  of  every  errorist  when  you  bring  his  work  to  the 
crucible.  There  is  always  found  much  of  truth  in  the  popular  and  rhetorical  parts 
of  such  writings,  which  parts  are  always  quoted  in  extenuation  of  views  more  for- 
mally and  definitely  expressed  elsewhere.  One  further  fact  is  often  overlooked. 
We  often  admit  the  truth  of  much  we  read  in  books  of  evil  tendency,  because  we 
read  those  parts  in  their  accepted  meaning,  and  also  according  to  our  own  accus- 
tomed use  of  similar  words  and  phrases,  whereas  careful  study  would  reveal  the 
fact  that  the  writer  means  something  different,  and  that  this  different  sense  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  whole  scheme  of  the  book ;  so  that,  instead  of  saying  of  such  a  book, 
"There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  it, "  it  would  be  often  safer  to  say,  "There  is  not 
one  word  of  truth  in  it  "  Most  men,  however,  say  that  it  somehow  lacks  logical 
coherency  rather  than  bring  so  uncharitable  an  indictment ;  and  so  does  your  hum- 
ble reviewer  say  of  the  book  before  us. 

Davidson  College,  R.  C.  J.  B.  Shearer. 
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Beattie's  Methods  of  Theism. 

The  Methods  of  Theism  :  An  Essay.    By  the  Bev.  F.  B.  Beattie,  Ph.  D. ,  D.  B. 
Brantford,  (Ontario) :  Watt  &  Slienston.  1887. 

This  work  of  138  pages,  by  our  new  Professor  at  Golnmbia  Seminary,  South 
Carolina,  indicates  an  iinnsnal  amount  of  research  on  the  part  of  its  scholarly 
author.  Its  aim  "is  to  give  a  concise  and  critical  statement  of  the  various  ways  in 
which  the  belief  in  God  is  explained,  accounted  for,  or  vindicated."  The  book  is 
divided  into  two  parts : 

I.  The  methods  of  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  God. 

II.  The  methods  of  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  God, 

In  the  first  part  there  are  four  chapters :  i.  The  method  of  natural  evolution. 
Under  this  there  are  three  sections:  {a.)  Fetichism,  as  advocated  by  Comte;  (6.) 
Henotheism,  or  the  worship  of  single  natural  objects.  This  is  advocated  in  Max 
Miiller's  Hibbert  Lectures.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  both  Monotheism  and 
Polytheism,  as  being  "the  doctrine  of  single  gods,  each  equal  to,  or  quite  indepen- 
dent of,  all  the  others. {c. )  Ancestor  worship,  put  forward  by  Herbert  Spencer. 
This  is  well  characterized  as  a  visionary  theory,  unhistorical,  defective  in  its  view 
of  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  failing  with  other  theories  to  account  for  the  existence 
of  the  theistic  idea  in  the  minds  of  men. 

Chapter  II.  The  Methods  of  Divine  Revelation.  Dr.  Beattie  criticizes  this,  ad- 
mitting, however,  ' '  that  the  clear,  definite  and  complete  knowledge  of  God  which 
prevails  in  Christian  lands  is  largely  the  product  of  revelation. "  But  he  holds  that 
this  method  does  not  account  for  the  genesis  of  the  theistic  conception. 

Chapter  III.  The  Methods  of  Ratiocination.  "According  to  this  method  the 
origin  of  the  idea  of  God  in  the  human  mind  is  due  to  some  kind  of  a  reasoning 
process."  Here  the  views  of  McCosh  in  his  " Divine  Government, "  and  his  "In- 
tuitions of  the  Human  Mind,"  and  of  Prof.  Flint  "in  his  admirable  treatise  on 
Theism, "  pass  nnder  review.  Dr.  Beattie  distinguishes  between  "the  vindication 
of  a  belief,"  and  "  the  genesis  of  that  belief,"  and  deems  it  "better  to  say  that  the 
belief  in  God  is  the  natural  and  native  deliverance  of  our  being,  which  is  endowed 
with  a  theistic  capacity. " 

Chapter  IV.  The  Method  of  Intuition.  The  author  condemns  the  pantheistic 
intuition  of  the  absolute,  the  God-consciovtsness  of  Jacobi  and  Schleiermacher, 
and  the  Hegelian  conception  of  God's  coming  to  self -consciousness,  and  hence  self- 
knowledge  in  man.  After  remarks  on  Calderwood  and  Hodge,  the  author  suggests 
the  view  "that  the  primitive  theistic  conviction  in  the  human  mind  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  God's  testimony  m  man's  soul  or  spiritual  nature  to  His  own  actual  ex- 
istence. 

Under  the  second  part  of  the  book  we  find :  1,  The  Onto-theistic  argument ;  2, 
The  Actio-theistic  argument,  depending  on  the  principle  of  causation,  or  the  first 
cause ;  3,  The  Cosmo-theistic  argument,  the  principle  of  adequate  ground  or  sufficient 
reason ;  4,  The  Eutaxio-theistic  argument,  the  principle  of  order,  or  natural  law ;  5, 
The  Teleo-theistic  argument,  .  .  .  special  adaptations  in  the  universe;  6,  The 
Eso-theistic  argument,  where  the  proof  grows  out  of  the  intuition  of  God  in  the 
human  mind;  7,  The  Ethico-theistic  argument,  depending  on  the  principle  of 
morality ;  8,  The  Historico-theistic  argument,  the  consensus  of  theistic  belief  in  all 
ages,  and  the  divine  guidance  and  direction  of  individuals  and  nations. 
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From  this  resume  a  good  general  idea  of  the  author's  method  can  be  gained. 
There  is  much  that  we  feel  inclined  to  say,  but  our  limits  restrict  us  to  a  few  points. 

1.  The  author's  style  is  good,  unadorned,  yet  perspicuous,  clear,  and  strong. 
For  his  purpose  a  better  style  could  hardly  have  been  chosen.  There  was  no  room 
for  the  oratorical  glow  of  Chalmers  or  the  profuse  illustration  of  McCosh,  Flint, 
and  Janet,  but  only  for  a  concise  lucidity. 

2.  There  is  a  general  soundness  of  view  in  the  work  which  will  commend  it  to 
right-minded  men.  Dr.  Beat  tie  is  to  be  considered  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our 
Southern  theology,  and  we  may  hope  to  see  the  pages  of  the  Pbesbyteeian  Quak- 
TEBLY  enriched  by  thoughtful  articles  from  his  pen.  We  specialize  his  aversion  to 
empiricism,  that  bane  of  all  philosophy. 

3.  If,  amid  much  that  is  meritorious,  we  should  dissent  from  aught,  it  would 
be  from  an  extreme  recoil  from  empiricism  and  an  over-fondness  for  the  intui- 
tional. Thus  Dr.  Beattie  speaks,  we  think,  too  favorably  of  Anselm's  famous  ar- 
gument, which,  after  repeated  consideration,  we  regard  as  a  pure  sophism,  while  it 
is  acute  enough  for  the  father  of  scholasticism  himself. 

Paley  was  certainly  deficient  in  metaphysical  acumen,  but  does  not  deserve 
disparagement.  The  enemies  of  theism  hate  him,  but  canilot  answer  him.  Janet 
follows  Paley 's  method  in  an  exceedingly  beautiful  chapter;  and  as  the  method  is 
excellently  adapted  to  pulpit  presentation,  it  is  highly  desirable  for  all  students  of 
theology  and  candidates  to  master  it  thoroughly.  L.  G.  Barboub. 

Long's  Ecclesiastical  Histoky. 

Outline  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  For  the  Use  of  Colleges,  High  Schools,  and 
Theological  Classes.  By  Rev.  Isaac  J.  Long,  D.  D. ,  President  of  Arkansas  Col- 
lege, Batesmlle,  Ark.  12mo,  pp.  125.  Cloth,  60  cents,  post-paid.  St.  Louis: 
Farris,  Smith  &  Co.  1888. 

The  Eev.  Dr.  Long  may  be  numbered  with  that  goodly  company  of  Christian 
instructors  who  believe  thoroughly  in  the  policy  of  placing  at  the  foundation  of  all 
sober  instruction  offered  to  the  rising  generation  the  principles  of  Christian  truth. 
He  is  keenly  alive  to  the  danger  of  a  purely  secular  education.  He  has  counted  the 
cost  to  this  great  commonwealth  of  even  the  negative  method  of  dealing  with  the 
young  during  the  educational  stage,  which  consists  in  a  simple  avoidance  of  all 
strictly  religious  truth.  He  evidently  understands  that  such  a  method  will  produce 
a  generation  of  careless,  conscienceless,  if  not  skeptical  men,  upon  whom  neither 
state  nor  church  can  build  with  safety.  To  meet  the  danger  arising  from  this  too 
prevalent  method,  he  is  not  content  with  occasional  mention  of  vague  morals  in  the 
presence  of  his  students,  the  very  vagueness  of  the  reference  intimating  the  timidity 
of  the  instructor  in  regard  to  all  important  religious  questions;  but  he  comes  out 
boldly  with  the  clear  statement  of  Christian  truth,  and  seeks  to  impress  the  student 
with  the  conviction  that  this  branch  of  the  teaching  is  the  most  important  in  the 
entire  curriculum.  In  addition  to  regular  Bible  instruction,  Dr.  Long  gives  to  the 
students  of  Arkansas  College  an  outline  course  in  ecclesiastical  history.  This  is  a 
capital  idea.  Here,  as  the  fortunes  of  God's  Israel,  passing  through  the  world,  are 
reverently  followed,  may  be  seen  Bible  truth  transmuted  into  lofty  human  charac- 
ter. Here,  in  the  onward  movement  of  the  living  church,  may  be  found  the  most 
satisfactory  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  divine  oracles.    Here  may  be  had  the  noblest 
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incentives  to  holy  living.  Here,  we  make  sure,  ingenuous  youth  may  be  interested, 
even  to  the  point  of  fascination,  in  the  story  of  their  kind.  And  by  this  rare  study 
many  a  young  man  may  be  stimulated  to  seek  a  saving  interest  in  the  great  central 
person  around  whom  all  history  revolves.  For  the  last  ten  years  Dr.  Long  has 
taught  the  classes,  in  the  college  over  which  he  so  successfully  presides,  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  by  a  course  of  written  lectures.  To  make  the  instruction  in  this  branch 
more  satisfactory  to  pupils,  he  has  thrown  these  lectures  into  the  form  of  a  text- 
book, with  the  title  at  the  head  of  this  notice,  and  now  offers  it  to  the  public  as  a 
compend  of  information  on  the  subject  treated,  which  may  be  of  service  to  other 
teachers,  and  to  Christians  generally  who  may  not  have  access  to  larger  works.  Dr. 
Long  has  done  his  work  well.  His  divisions  are  natural  and  comprehensive.  His 
statements  are  clear  and  accurate.  His  treatment  of  topics  started  by  the  divisions, 
while  brief,  is  intelligent  and  just  to  the  spirit  of  history.  For  the  purpose  intended 
the  little  volume  is  excellent.  A  teacher  who  understands  the  art  of  oral  instruc- 
tion, from  the  manual  could  lead  his  students,  by  means  of  this  little  book,  to  a 
very  satisfactory  acquaintance  with  the  leading  principles  and  most  important  de- 
tails of  this  great  department  of  human  learning.  Willis  G.  Craig. 

De.  Fatton's  Inaugural  Address. 

The  Inauguration  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Laidly  Patton,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  as  Presi- 
dent OF  Princeton  College.    Princeton,  N.  J.,  June  20,  1888. 

This  pamphlet  of  forty-four  large  octavo  pages  contains  a  short  address  by 
Prof.  James  O.  Muray,  speaking  as  the  representative  of  the  College  authorities ; 
a  yet  shorter  address  by  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  speaking  as  the  representative  of 
the  Alumni;  and  President  Patton's  inaugural  address. 

President  Patton  in  his  address  discusses  topics  out  of  the  ordinary  track  of 
inaugural  addresses,  yet  most  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
worthy  of  especial  notice.  A  large  part  of  the  address  is  occupied  with  a  discus- 
sion of  the  two  questions  :  (1),  What  should  be  the  character  of  the  American 
University  ?  and  (2),  What  relation  should  the  American  University  sustain  to  the 
Christian  religion  ? — both  of  them  questions  of  great  practical  importance — living 
questions  of  the  present  day. 

For  President  Patton's  views  respecting  the  proper  character  of  the  American 
University,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  address  itself,  the  limits  allowable  for  a 
brief  review  precluding  the  possibility  of  entering  with  any  profit  on  the  discussion 
of  so  large  a  subject.  To  his  answer  to  the  second  question,  What  relation  should 
the  American  University  sustain  to  the  Christian  religion  ?  we  will  devote  what 
space  we  have,  assured  that  the  views  expressed  will  meet  with  the  hearty  approval 
of  most  thoughtful  Christian  men,  and  hoping  that  the  masterly  presentation  of 
these  views  by  President  Patton  may  help  to  decide  some  hesitating  souls,  hesi- 
tating under  the  influence  of  the  plausible  sophistry  which  would  eliminate  all 
teaching  of  the  Christian  religion  from  the  university  course  of  instruction. 

On  this  sixbject,  in  general.  President  Patton  says  :  "True  culture  culminates 
in  religion.  True  philosophy  has  God  as  its  postulate ;  true  science  reaches  God 
as  its  conclusion.  The  education,  therefore,  that  is  to  prove  a  valuable  element  in 
civilization  cannot  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  divine  truth.  The  best 
Christians  are  the  best  citizens.    Without  faith  in  the  next  world  we  shall  soon  lose 
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interest  in  this.  It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  that  we  seek  to  train  men  who  are 
skilled  in  mathematics,  and  cultivated  in  the  knowledge  of  the  great  literatures  of 
the  world.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  be  abreast  of  the  times  in  regard  to  the  great 
inductions  of  science,  or  that  our  professors  are  well-read  in  the  latest  utterances  of 
German  philosophy.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  maintain  no  hostile  attitude  to  re- 
ligion, and  that  we  teach  men  to  think  on  the  great  problems  of  the  social  economy 
without  prejudice  to  their  hereditary  beliefs.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  have  Chris- 
tian services  on  Sunday,  and  that  ample  accommodations  are  furnished  those  who 
by  taste  and  training  are  disposed  to  engage  in  concerted  effort  to  promote  a  whole- 
some religious  sentiment  in  the  college.  There  should  be  distinct,  earnest,  pur- 
poseful effort  to  show  every  man  who  enters  our  college  halls  the  ground  for  en- 
tertaining those  fundamental  religious  beliefs  that  are  the  common  heritage  of  the 
Christian  world.  The  necessary  effect  of  education  is  that  of  awakening  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  on  all  subjects.  And  we  have  no  right  to  conduct  a  course  of  study  the 
object  of  which  is  to  tell  a  man  to  think,  to  induce  a  man  to  think,  to  train  a  man 
to  think,  and  the  effect  of  which  is  a  tendency  at  least  to  bring  the  nav'ie  convic- 
tions of  childhood  before  the  bar  of  reason,  that  they  may  show  cause  why  they 
should  not  be  abandoned,  without  at  the  same  time  doing  something  to  strengthen 
faith,  and  give  it  a  reasoned  position."    (Pp.  42,  43.) 

Referring  to  the  fact  that  the  College  of  New  Jersey  was  originally  founded  as 
a  Christian  college,  and  that  as  such  it  has  been  endowed  by  Christian  men,  Presi- 
dent Patton  quotes  and  endorses  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Ashbel  Green,  president  of  the 
college  from  1812  to  1822:  "It  is  hoped  that  the  guardians  of  Nassau  Hall  will 
forever  keep  in  mind  that  the  design  of  its  foundation  would  be  perverted  if  reli- 
gion should  ever  be  cultivated  in  it  to  the  neglect  of  science,  or  science  to  the 
neglect  of  religion ;  if  on  the  one  hand  it  should  be  converted  into  a  religious  house 
like  a  monastery  or  theological  seminary,  in  which  religious  instruction  should 
claim  almost  exclusively  the  attention  of  every  pupil;  or,  upon  the  other  hand, 
should  become  an  establishment  in  which  science  should  be  taught,  how  perfectly 
soever,  without  connecting  with  it  and  constantly  endeavoring  to  inculcate  the 
principles  and  practice  of  piety.  Whatever  other  institutions  may  exist  or  arise 
in  our  country  in  which  religion  and  science  may  be  separated  from  each  other  by 
their  instructors  or  governors,  this  institution,  without  a  gross  perversion  of  its 
original  design,  can  never  be  one;"  and  adds,  "These  words  I  make  my  own  to-day, 
and  so  help  me  God,  during  the  time  of  my  administration  Princeton  shall  keep 
faith  with  the  dead."  (P.  23.)  Keep  faith  with  the  dead, "  that  is  honorable,  that 
is  honest ;  and  yet  how  lightly  esteemed  are  such  honor  and  honesty  by  many  in 
our  day  !— in  how  many  instances  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  endow- 
ments left  by  Christian  men  now  dead  used  to  propagate  doctrines  they  abhored  ! 

On  one  other  subject,  intimately  connected  with  the  proper  conduct  of  a 
Christian  university.  President  Patton  speaks  so  much  to  the  point  that  we  cannot 
close  this  brief  notice  of  his  address  without  giving  the  reader  the  benefit  of  his 
utterance.  "We  hear  much  just  now  of  university  freedom.  Kant  advocated  it 
a  hundred  years  ago,  and  Helmholtz  sounded  its  praises  in  1877.  I  believe  in  free- 
dom, but  in  concrete  experience  we  must  take  note  of  the  qualifications  of  freedom. 
The  genius  of  the  university  is  freedom,  but  the  genius  of  such  a  university  as  this 
is  qualified  freedom.  The  trustees  have  responsibilities;  so  have  the  professors. 
These  limit  freedom.    We  have  no  scientific  confession  of  faith,  bat  we  would  not 
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let  a  commnuist  teach  political  economy,  uor  Mr^  Jasper  astronomy ;  we  woiild  not 
give  academic  standing  to  the  substantial  philosophy  of  Mr.  Wilf ord  Hall,  nor  per- 
mit one  of  the  Hat-land  people  to  instruct  in  physical  geography;  we  would  not 
allow  Mr.  Siunett  to  teach  esoteric  Buddhism,  or  entertain  a  class  with  Madam 
Blavatsky's  vagaries,  because  we  believed  in  the  freedom  of  philosophizing.  We 
should  also  close  our  doors  to  the  crude  idealism  professed  by  the  so-called  Chris- 
tian scientists,  and  the  metaphysical  healers.  It  is  no  part  of  university  freedom 
to  shelter  nonsense  or  give  learned  leisure  to  the  charlatan.  Nor  is  it  part  of 
university  freedom  to  open  the  halls  of  science  and  philosophy  to  men  who  teach 
atheism  or  belittle  the  Christian  faith."    (Pp.  27,  28.) 

Geo.  D.  Abmsteong. 

Green's  Hebrew  Grammar. 
A  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language.    By  William  Henry  Green,  Professor'  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.    New  edition.    Carefully  revised 
throughout  and  the  Syntax  greatly  eidarged.    New  York  :  John  Wiley  &  Sons. 
1889. 

The  venerable  Professor  of  Oriental  and  Old  Testament  Literature  at  Prince- 
ton "still  brings  forth  fruit  in  old  age."  For  more  than  forty  years  he  has 
been  a  teacher  of  Hebrew,  and  for  nearly  thirty  his  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Lan- 
guage has  been  before  the  public.  During  this  time  he  has  not  been  idle.  On  the 
contrary,  he  has  been  steadily  adding  to  his  ample  stores  of  learning,  and  con- 
stantly enriching  the  literature  of  his  department  by  his  own  contributions.  Even 
those  who  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  have  recognized  his  preeminence  among 
American  Hebraists  and  have  observed  to  some  extent  the  fruitfulness  of  his  pen, 
would  perhaps  be  surprised  by  the  length  of  the  list  if  they  should  attempt  an 
enumeration  of  his  books,  to  say  nothing  of  the  strong  and  full  flow  of  his  review 
articles,  continued  from  year  to  year  and  touching  every  subject,  philological,  ex- 
egetical,  and  critical,  that  has  interest  for  the  thoroughgoing  student  of  the  Old 
Testament.  We  can  ourselves  recall  seven  volumes  that  he  has  published  since 
1861.  The  estimation  of  his  ability  and  general  scholarship  by  those  who  have 
had  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing  him  was  shown  in  1868  by  his  election  to  the 
presidency  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  which  on  being  declined  by  Dr.  Green 
was  tendered  to  Dr.  McCosh.  The  estimation  of  his  character  and  learning  by 
other  scholars  in  the  same  department  may  be  inferred  from  his  election  as  chair- 
man of  the  American  Old  Testament  Company  of  the  Anglo-American  Bible-Re- 
vision Committee.  The  appearance  of  a  new  work,  or  of  a  revised  edition  of  an 
old  work,  by  such  a  man  must  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  all  critical  students  of  the 
Scriptures. 

The  brief  but  pregnant  preface  begins  with  these  encouraging  sentences :  * '  The 
twenty-seven  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  first  publication  of  this  Grammar 
have  been  exceedingly  fruitful  in  the  philological  and  exegetical  study  of  the  Old 
Testament.  And  important  progress  has  been  made  toward  a  more  thorough  and  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  Hebrew  language.  This  edi- 
tion of  the  Grammar  has  been  carefully  revised  throughout,  that  it  may  better  repre- 
sent the  advanced  state  of  scholarship  on  this  subject."  Certainly  these  statements 
will  raise  the  expectations  of  every  scholar  who  reads  them.  Just  as  certainly,  how- 
ever, he  will  be  disappointed  to  some  extent  when  he  reads  further.    Excellent  as 
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this  Grammar  is  in  many  respects,  we  fear  Dr.  Green's  excessive  conservatism  and 
his  constitutional  attachment  to  what  is  merely  old  have  prevented  him  from  ful- 
filling in  the  largest  sense  the  promise  held  out  in  the  remarks  above  quoted. 
Most  of  the  changes,  except  the  very  great  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the 
Syntax,  are  such  as  make  the  impression  that  he  has  been  swept  forward  by  the 
rising  tide  of  scientific  Hebrew  study  somewhat  against  his  will.  He  relinquishes 
reluctantly,  or  not  at  all,  an  antiquated  nomenclature,  time-honored  errors  of 
transliteration,  and  exploded  theories  of  etymology.  E.  //.,  he  insists  upon  retaining 
the  terms  preterite  and  future  as  names  of  the  tenses,  instead  of  perfect  and  imper- 
fect. Of  less  moment  are  his  classification  of  verbs  as  perfect  and  imperfect  instead 
of  strong  and  irettk,  and  his  classification  of  syllables  as  simple  and  mixed,  instead 
of  open  and  closed.  His  sj^stem  of  notation  is  very  defective ;  ^  is  represented  by 
V,  k  stands  for  both  ^  -'^^^^  while  6-  transliterates  both  Q  and  ^5  thus  failing  to 
distinguish  letters  that  are  entirely  different;  but  the  gravest  fault  of  all  is  the 
failure  to  recognize  any  difference  between  tone-long  and  naturally-long  vowels. 
Akin  to  this  last  point,  though  not  a  matter  of  mere  transliteration,  is  his  super- 
ficial view  that  Seghol  is  always  short.  The  utterly  inadequate  explanations  of  the 
n     and  the  m..  in  Imperfects,  Imperatives,  and  Participles  (§170,  c),  and 

in  the  Absolute  and  Construct  forms  of  H  /  nouns  (§217,  2,  a.),  are  unworthy  of 
such  a  scholar  as  Dr.  Green,  and  are  all  the  more  strange  because  his  explanation 
of  the  feminine  ending  in  the  Construct  state  shows  that  the  key  was  in  his 
hand  and  needed  only  to  be  applied. 

The  absence  of  any  such  general  view  of  the  Semitic  group  as  that  which 
Gesenius  gives,  or  any  such  suggestive  and  appetizing  discussion  of  the  character- 
istics of  Hebrew  as  may  be  found  in  Ewald's  Grammar,  our  author's  reactionary 
statement  in  regard  to  the  original  form  of  the  article  (§230,  a.),  his  failure  to  sug- 
gest'any  explanation  of  the  masculine  plural  Construct  termination  ^  of  the  plural 
forms  assumed  by  some  prepositions  before  suflixes,  of  the  difference  in  form  be- 
tween        the  preposition  and         the  sign  of  the  definite  object  when  used  with 

the  pronominal  sufiixes,  as  well  as  his  treatment  of  many  other  points  upon  which 
recent  scholarship  has  thrown  light,  justify  the  announcement  which  he  him- 
self makes:  "Little  occasion  has  been  found  to  alter  the  more  general  and 
comprehensive  statements,  which  are  distinguished  by  being  printed  in  large  type. 
The  changes  are  chiefly  in  the  addition  of  fuller  details,  enlarging  and  multiplying 
the  paragraphs  in  small  type. "  These  sentences  of  the  Preface  describe  this  Gram- 
mar as  to  its  Orthography  and  Etymology  much  more  accurately  than  those  first 
quoted.  We  must  think  that  the  author  shows  too  much  deference  to  Jewish  gram- 
marians, and  too  little  to  modern  philology.  The  book  makes  a  strong  impression 
of  his  enormous  capacity  for  drudgery,  and  his  astonishing  mastery  of  details,  but 
it  is  a  work  of  analysis  rather  than  synthesis,  of  collation  rather  than  induction,  of 
phenomena  rather  than  philosophy. 

Here  our  strictures  end.  Such  defects  in  a  less  admirable  grammar  than  Dr, 
Green's  would  scarcely  have  called  for  notice.  As  it  is,  the  general  excellence  of 
his  work  makes  them  somewhat  glaring.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  after 
all  necessary  abatements,  we  have  here  the  most  complete  and  exhaustive  grammar 
of  the  Hebrew  language  that  American  scholarship  has  ever  produced. 
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The  Syntax,  of  which  we  cannot  now  speak  in  detail,  deserves  special  com- 
mendation. The  forty-seven  pages  given  to  this  subject  in  the  old  edition  are  here 
expanded  into  one  hundred  and  twenty-six.  ' '  While  every  part  of  the  Syntaic  is 
much  more  fully  developed  than  before,  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
use  of  the  tenses,  which  is  so  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  admirable  treatise  of  Dr. 
Driver. "  It  is  here  that  Dr.  Green  most  fully  establishes  his  claim  to  have  brought 
his  Grammar  abreast  of  "the  advanced  state  of  scholarship  on  this  subject." 
These  richly  freighted  pages  constitute  a  thesaurus  of  Hebrew  Syntax  which  has  no 
equal  in  the  English  language,  and  which  should  receive  careful  study  by  every 
progressive  student  of  that  ancient  and  beautiful  tongue  which  "the  Hengstenberg 
of  America  "  has  done  so  much  to  elucidate. 

Hain/pden- Sidney,  Va.  W.  W.  Moore. 

Lansing's  Arabic  Grammar. 

An  Arabic  Manual.  By  J.  G.  Lansing,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Lan- 
guages in  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  {Dutch)  Church,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  200.  Price  $2,  net.  New  York  :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.  1887. 

This  is  an  Elementary  Arabic  Qrammar,  of  which  only  a  few  brief  notices  have 
appeared.  It  is  much  more  complete  and  thorough  in  every  part  than  other  simi- 
lar works  that  have  been  published.  It  is  the  very  book  that  is  needed  for  the  be- 
ginner in  the  study  of  Arabic.  Not  a  few  have  hesitated  to  enter  upon  the  study 
of  this  noble  language  because  there  were  no  treatises  suitable  for  beginners.  Some 
Elementary  Arabic  Grammars  heretofore  published  are  too  meagre  and  imperfect 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  student,  though  most  excellent  standard  works.  Others, 
such  as  Wright's  Arabic  Grammar,  in  two  volumes,  are  too  exhaustive  and  volumi- 
nous for  the  beginner.  Prof.  Lansing's  Manual,  therefore,  supplies  a  need  long 
felt.    He  has  succeeded  admirably  in  observing  a  happy  mean. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  is  the  first  Arabic  Grammar  printed  in  America. 
There  is,  perhaps,  not  another  man  in  America  so  well  qualified  to  do  what  Prof. 
Lansing  has  so  well  done.  As  we  are  informed,  he  has  a  thorough  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  Arabic,  speaking  it  as  fluently  as  he  does  English.  An  examination 
of  the  Manual  leads  one  to  the  conclusion  that  its  author  not  only  knows  the  iphe- 
noraena  of  Arabic,  but  is  also  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  underlying  princi- 
ples that  control  and  mould  the  language.  The  book  is  not  made  up  simply  of  re- 
marks about  the  surface  facts  of  Arabic,  but  there  is  a  logical  statement  and  scien- 
tific explanation  of  these  facts. 

In  the  general  preface  to  the  work  the  author  states  that  the  need  of  such  a 
manual  "has  come  to  be  experienced  largely  through  the  recent  revival  in  Hebrew 
and  Shemitic  studies  generally. "  It  must  necessarily  follow  that  if  there  is  a  gen- 
uine revival  in  the  stiidy  of  Hebrew  and  its  cognates,  Arabic  must  also  receive 
due  attention.  The  author  mentions  several  weighty  reasons  why  the  study  of 
Arabic  should  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  other 
Shemitic  languages,  (a.)  Its  antiquity.  In  this  respect  it  is  not  inferior  to  the 
Hebrew,  (b.)  Its  Shemitic  affinity.  Having  more  that  is  common  to  all  the 
Shemitic  languages  than  any  other  member  of  the  same  family,  (c.)  Its  logical 
structure.  Hence  its  great  value  as  an  aid  in  the  study  and  elucidation  of  the  other 
lo 
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members  of  the  same  family  of  languages  to  which  it  belougs.  {d.)  Its  preserved 
purity.  While  the  other  languages  of  the  same  family  have  suffered  change  in 
forms  and  meanings,  the  Arabic  has  remained  comparatively  pure,  (e.)  Its  lexical 
richness,  in  which  it  surpasses  the  other  languages  of  the  same  family.  (/.")  The 
literary  importance  of  the  Arabic  is  another  reason  why  it  should  be  studied  and 
cultivated.  Its  literature  is  very  extensive,  {g.)  The  Arabic  is  now  spoken  by 
about  seventy  millions  of  people  as  their  vernacular,  while  it  is  read  by  about  two 
hundred  millions. 

In  a  special  preface  the  author  treats  of  the  three  short  vowels  which  consti- 
tute the  most  important  key  to  the  language.  The  facts  here  stated  in  reference 
to  the  importance  of  the  short  vowels,  have  received  comparatively  little  attention 
from  other  authors.  Prof.  Lansing  points  out  the  controlling  power  of  these 
vowels,  and  shows  that  it  runs  through  the  whole  language,  (a.)  They  mark  a 
verb  as  active  or  passive ;  {h. )  As  transitive  or  intransitive ;  (c. )  They  determine 
the  moods  of  the  verb ;  {d. )  They  effect  changes  in  the  radical  letters  of  a  weak 
verb  according  to  the  rules  of  euphony ;  (e. )  They  mark  the  cases  of  nouns ;  (/. ) 
They  mark  a  noun  as  delinite;  (</.)  The  regular  plurals  are  formed  from  the  short 
vowels.  These  principles  thus  stated  in  the  special  preface  also  receive  attention 
in  connection  with  the  different  parts  of  speech.  They  are  especially  illustrated  in 
sections  36  and  46. 

The  principles  treated  of  in  each  section  are  clearly  stated  and  defined,  and  il- 
lustrated by  numerous  examples.  Thus  everything  is  made  plain  to  the  student 
as  he  advances  Full  paradigms  are  given  in  regular  order.  The  Chrestomathy 
following  the  paradigms  consists  of  three  parts : 

1st.  We  have  the  first  three  chapters  of  the  Arabic  text  of  Genesis.  Two  are 
given  with  the  vowel  points,  the  third  without  the  vowels.  Then  follow  selec- 
tions from  the  Curan,  consisting  of  the  1st,  64th,  96th,  and  93rd  Suras. 

2nd.  We  have  a  transliteration  of  Genesis  i.  1-19,  followed  by  an  exact  trans- 
lation of  the  same.  This  is  followed  by  an  analysis  of  Genesis  i.  1-5.  A  translitera- 
tion is  given  of  the  first  Sura,  followed  by  an  analysis  of  part  of  the  64th  Sura. 

3rd.  The  third  part  contains  a  vocabulary  of  all  the  w^ords  found  in  the  text, 
besides  a  few  others.  Thus  we  have  in  Prof.  Lansing's  Manual  all  that  the  begin- 
ner of  Arabic  needs. 

It  is  indeed  refreshing  as  well  as  instructive  to  study  this  Manual,  even  after 
one  has  studied  Wright  and  others.  It  is  a  book  that  bids  fair  to  be  of  great  ser- 
vice to  teachers  and  students  of  that  language  which  Arabia's  admiring  sons  call 
the  language  of  tJie  angels.  The  execution  of  the  work  is  admirable,  and  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  pubUshers.  It  is  printed  on  good  paper,  and  well  bound.  The 
type  is  exceedingly  clear,  and  not  so  trying  to  the  eyes  as  most  other  M'orks  of  the 
some  kind.  D.  S.  Sydenstkickeb. 

WITHEKOW'S  FOBM  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  TeMPLE. 

The  Form  of  the  Christian  Temple  :  Being  a  Treatise  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
New  Testament  Church.  By  Thomas  WitJierow,  D.  D  ,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of 
Church  History  in  Magee  College,  Londonderry.  8vo.,  pp.  368.  Edinburgh: 
T.  &  T.  Clark;  New  York:  Scribner  &  Welford.  188(>. 

Dr.  Witherow  has  long  been  known  as  an  able  and  lucid  writer  on  ecclesiology 
and  church  history.    That  admirable  treatise,  ' '  The  Apostolic  Church :  Which  is 
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it  ?  "  we  have  long  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  useful  for  general  purposes  that  has 
ever  been  published.  Its  enunciation  of  the  principles  of  church  government, 
their  importance,  their  source,  their  authority,  their  application  by  the  Apostles, 
and  the  test  of  Prelacy,  Independency  and  Presbytery  by  them,  is  the  clearest 
and  most  satisfactory  that  we  have  ever  read,  and  the  wide  distribution  of  the  little 
book  has  been  productive  of  great  good  in  confirming  the  faith  of  the  people  in  the 
divine  origin  and  order  of  Presbyterianism.  Dr.  Witherow's  present  work,  how- 
ever, is  upon  a  much  larger  autl  more  elaborate  scale,  and  therefore,  while  not 
adapted  so  well  for  general  reading,  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  student  and 
expounder  of  God's  Word.  We  must  confess  that  in  laying  down  the  other  little 
book,  it  was  with  a  sigh  of  regret  that  the  author  had  not  made  it  four  times  as  large, 
so  palatable  was  the  little  taste  he  had  given.  The  present  volume  is  the  great  feast, 
rich,  plentiful  and  good. 

In  'The  Form  of  the  Christian  Temple,"  Dr.  Witherow  makes  the  postu- 
late that  all  the  Christian  verities  are  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  that  anything 
not  expressed  or  implied  in  the  inspired  record,  however  beautiful  or  useful  or  old, 
is  only  human,  and  no  part  of  the  faith  which  was  once  delivered  unto  the  saints. 
This  is  solid  ground,  nay,  he  has  gone  down  to  the  bed-rock  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  his  argument.  He  then  brings  before  the  reader  all  those  passages  of  Scripture 
which  are  supposed  to  bear  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  subject  of  church  polity, 
with  a  view  to  finding  out  the  principles  or  facts  which  these  passages  underlie, 
and  to  combine  these  principles  and  facts  with  a  view  to  inquiring  whether  they 
do  or  do  not  contain  the  outlines  of  a  form  of  church  government.  This  inductive 
method  must  commend  itself  to  every  fair  mind  as  the  best  that  can  be  adopted, 
and  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  any  except  the  most  prejudiced  can  resist  or  set 
aside  conclusions  arrived  at  by  such  a  process.  Thus  the  author  seeks  to  answer 
the  important  question,  "What  form  of  church  government  is  laid  down  in  the 
Word  of  God  ?"  not  by  taking  up  each  prevailing  form  as  we  now  have  it,  and 
proving  the  scripturalness  of  the  one  and  the  unscripturalness  of  the  other,  but  by 
first  ascertaining  the  general  principles  and  facts  of  church  government  as  found 
in  the  Word,  and  then  marshalling  each  form  before  these  divinely  given  principles 
and  seeing  wherein  it  meets  or  disagrees  with  them.  It  remains  only  to  notice 
briefly  the  manner  in  which  the  author  accomplishes  his  purpose. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  books.  In  the  first  of  these  the  author  presents 
and  examines  the  passages  which  set  forth  the  temporary  agencies  employed  in  the 
establishment  of  the  church,  as  the  apostles,  the  prophets,  the  evangelists  and 
Charisms.  These  he  shows  to  have  been  merely  like  the  scaffolding  essential  at 
the  erection  of  some  great  edifice,  but  to  be  taken  away  at  its  completion.  The 
only  exception  which  we  would  take  at  this  point  is  to  the  author's  classification 
of  the  evangelist  with  the  temporary  agencies  of  the  church.  True,  the  evangelist, 
strictly  so  called,  only  occupies  a  district  until  he  has  seen  the  church  permanently 
provided  with  officers  of  its  own ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  a  part  of  the  gospel 
ministry,  and  ranks  universally  in  the  Scriptures  with  the  pastor  or  teacher  and 
the  "governments,"  the  only  difference  between  him  and  the  local  pastor  being  as 
to  the  extent  of  his  field. 

In  the  second  book  the  author  inquires  into  the  facts  and  permanent  principles 
which  entered  into  the  constitution  of  the  church,  and  which  received  the  approval 
of  the  apostles.    In  grouping  the  passages  of  Scripture  bearing  upon  this  part  of 
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his  treatise  he  does  not  attempt  to  arrange  them  in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
but  in  the  order  of  their  clearness,  gradually  rising  from  the  simplest  and  plainest 
to  those  that  are  more  complex  and  difficult.  The  ministry,  the  diaconate,  the 
eldership,  the  presbytery,  the  election  of  officers,  ordination,  church  rule,  giving 
and  receiving,  the  association  of  churches,  synodical  jurisdiction,  and  kindred  sub- 
jects, together  with  the  great  underlying  principle  of  the  Headship  of  Christ,  are 
the  topics  here  considered.  One  cannot  but  wish,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
author  had  sought  more  than  he  evidently  felt  inclined  in  the  Old  Testament 
records  for  the  form  given  to  the  church  in  her  officers,  rules,  etc.  It  adds  no  lit- 
tle strength  to  the  argument  when  we  are  enabled  to  see  that  even  the  visible 
church  is  one  in  all  ages  and  that  there  was  a  ' '  pattern  shown  in  the  mount, "  nay, 
given  to  the  patriarch  himself,  the  father  of  the  faithful,  of  that  which  should 
afterwards  come. 

In  his  consideration  of  the  origin  of  the  diaconate  Dr.  Witherow  attributes  its 
rise  solely  to  the  necessities  growing  out  of  the  enlargement  of  the  church  and  the 
complaints  of  certain  elements  of  the  church,  as  recorded  in  Acts  vi.  He  asserts  that 
the  "seven"  chosen  at  that  time,  "were  the  first  officers  of  the  order  to  which  this 
name  was  afterwards  applied, "  and  of  this  he  adds  that  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt.  In  this  he  will  find  many  to  disagree  with  him.  And  he  himself,  before 
giving  the  passage  from  Acts  vi. ,  quotes  several  passages  as  bearing  upon  this  office, 
and  especially  those  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  "young  men,"  whom  many 
believe  to  have  been  "deacons,"  who  bore  out  the  bodies  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira. 

The  Third  Book  is  a  consideration  of  the  human  additions  that  have  crept  into 
the  church,  as  the  priesthood,  penance,  prelacy,  apostolic  succession,  the  papacy. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  examine  and  refute  in  one  volume  all  the  errors  that  have, 
under  the  guise  of  utility  or  ornament,  so  strangely  and  sadly  altered  the  constitu- 
tion and  pTirpose  of  the  church,  The  author  realizes  this,  and  therefore  singles 
out  only  a  few  of  the  more  fundamental  and  general  of  these  evil  principles  and 
practices.  He  rightly  characterizes  them  as  not  "parts  of  the  original  plan  and 
essential  to  the  grandeur  of  the  building,"  but  "needless,  mere  clumsy  contri- 
vances of  human  skill,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Great  Architect,  intended  to 
please  the  unspiritual  senses,  and  in  reality  obscuring  the  divine. " 

The  method  of  the  author,  his  familiarity  with  the  literature  of  the  subject, 
his  reverence  for  God's  Word,  his  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  of 
church  polity,  his  rare  skill  in  showing  the  evils  resulting  from  even  minute  depar- 
tures from  God's  plan,  his  sense  of  the  need  of  purity  of  polity  as  coordinate  with 
purity  of  doctrine  and  purity  of  worship  in  a  witness-bearing  church,  and  his 
earnestness  and  simplicity,  combined  with  strength  and  acumen,  render  this  vol- 
ume one  that  will  live  and  do  a  grand  work.  After  all,  it  is  not  so  much  his  work 
as  it  is  God's  Word,  and  the  author's  part  is  only  to  point  out,  intelligently  and  dis- 
tinctly, the  authority,  the  principles,  and  the  facts  which  God  himself  has  given. 
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The  Second  Book  of  Samuel.    By  the  Rev.  Professor  W.  O.  Blailde,  D.  D. ,  LL.  D. , 

New  College,  Ediriburgli.    Crown,  8vo.,  pp.  400.  $1.50. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    By  Thomas  Charles  Edwards,  D  B. ,  Principal  of 

the  University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth.    8vo.,  pp.337.    $1.50.  Both 

published  by  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  New  York.  1888. 

These  are  the  latest  additions  to  "The  Expositor's  Bible,"  issuing  from  the 
house  whose  imprimatur  they  bear.  The  admirable  plan  of  this  series  of  exposi- 
tory lectures  has  already  been  described  in  these  pages.  It  remains  here  only  to 
say  that  the  publishers  are  carrying  out  most  happily  and  handsomely  their  pro- 
mise of  a  series  which  will  be  of  great  practical  value  to  the  student  and  expounder 
of  God's  Word. 

As  in  his  previous  volume  upon  First  Samuel,  Dr.  Blaikie  pursues  the  plan  of 
giving  discourses  upon  salient  features  of  the  book  or  salient  points  in  the  history 
recorded,  rather  than  verbal  exposition  or  detailed  criticism.  The  result  is  a  work 
which  is  of  great  value  in  the  lessons  derived  from  the  events  recorded  and  applied 
to  the  conditions  of  modern  life.  In  thus  presenting  the  matter  of  the  book,  Dr. 
Blaikie  practically  applies  the  principle  that  these  things  ' '  are  written  for  our  ad- 
monition. "  In  drawing  the  lessons,  however,  he  shows  a  master  hand  in  interpre- 
tation, in  never  unduly  straining  the  passages  considered  in  order  to  get  more  out 
of  them  than  we  believe  God  intended.  We  would  most  cordially  recommend  the 
volumes  on  the  Books  of  Samuel  for  use  in  the  study  of  the  International  Lessons 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  present  year.  They  are  sound,  judicious,  scholarly  and 
practical. 

In  the  volume  on  the  E])istle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  author  states  that  criticism 
is  rigidly  excluded,  and  that  his  object  is  to  trace  the  unity  of  thought  in  the 
epistle.  He  dismisses  the  question  of  the  authorship  without  discussion,  with  the 
simple  statement  that  he  is  convinced  that  Paul  is  neither  the  actual  author  nor  the 
originator  of  the  treatise.  In  a  series  of  sixteen  chapters  he  then  applies  himself, 
happily  in  the  main,  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  set  before  him.  The 
subjects,  or  titles,  of  the  chapters  are  suggestive  and  usually  well  conceived ;  as 
The  Kevelation  in  a  Son;  The  Son  and  the  Angels;  Fundamental  Oneness  of  the 
Dispensations ;  The  Great  High- Priest,  etc.  In  his  brief  and  somewhat  unsatisfac- 
tory discussion  of  vi.  4-B,  he  holds  that  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  is  here  declaring 
in  stronger  language  the  same  truth  set  forth  in  the  second  chapter  concern- 
ing the  impossibility  of  those  who  neglect  salvation  shunning  God's  auger. 
•'How  shall  they  escape  his  wrath  who  crucify  afresh  the  Son,  and  put  him 
to  an  open  shame  ?  Such  men  God  will  punish  by  hardening  their  hearts,  so 
that  they  cannot  even  repent.  The  initial  grace  becomes  impossible."  And 
yet  a  little  later  he  says  that  the  question  whether  the  apostle  speaks  of  con- 
verted or  unconverted  men  is  entirely  beside  the  purpose,  and  may  safely 
be  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  misapplied  interpretations.     We   confess  that 
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a  clearer  exposition  of  this  much  contradicted  passage  would  have  been  help- 
ful. His  position  as  to  Melchizedek,  also,  is  to  be  demurred  to.  He  speaks  of  the 
apostle's  reference  to  Melchizedek  as  "the  allegory  of  Melchizedek,"  stating,  how- 
ever, that  the  use  of  the  term  is  not  to  insinuate  doubt  of  its  historical  truth,  but  to 
express  the  idea  that  the  reference  to  Melchizedek  cannot  be  intended  by  the  apostle 
to  have  direct  inferential  force.  His  position  is  that  the  principle  bearing  of  the 
case  of  Melchizedek  upon  the  apostle's  argument  is  found  in  the  "silence"  of  in- 
spiration. ' '  What  is  known  of  him  wonderfully  helps  the  allegorical  significance 
of  the  intentional  silence  of  Scripture. "  The  silence,  leaving  Melchizedek  without 
formal  genealogical  record,  constitutes  him  preeminently  a  type  of  the  eternity  of 
the  priesthood  of  Christ.  In  respect  to  the  position  of  the  author  of  this  volume 
on  the  great  doctrines  of  our  faith  there  can  be  no  question.  As  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  falling,  when  once  in  a  state  of  grace,  the  fixedness  of  the  finally  im- 
penitent in  their  lost  estate,  the  impeccability  of  Christ,  the  Trinity,  etc.,  he 
is  thoroughly  sound.  Take  it  altogether,  and  the  book  is  full  of  force,  incisive, 
suggestive,  stimulating. 

The  Fibst  Epistle  or  Peter.    Revised  Text,  with  Introduction  and  Commentary. 

By  Robert  Johmtone,  LL.  B.,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature 

and  Exegesis  in  tlie  United  Presbyterian  College,  Edinburgh.    Pp.  xxii  ,  417. 

Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark.    New  York:  Scribner  &  Welford.  1888. 

The  author's  discussion  of  the  address,  the  date,  and  the  relations  of  the 
Epistle  will  at  once  commend  itself  to  the  student  and  evince  the  thorough  scholar- 
ship and  skill  of  Professor  Johnstone.  A  further  examination,  especially  into  his 
treatment  of  the  famous  passage  in  iii.  19-22,  leaves  the  reader  assured  that  the 
commentary  is  as  sound  as  it  is  learned.  Prof.  Johnstone,  with  Alf ord,  and  against 
Calvin,  Bengel,  Weiss,  and  others,  claims  that  the  Epistle  is  addressed  to  all  Chris- 
tians in  the  provinces  named  in  the  superscription,  and  not  merely  to  the  Jewish 
Christians  dispersed  thither.  He  also  claims  the  Babylon  named  in  the  last  chap- 
ter as  the  literal  Euphrates  Babylon.  His  treatment  of  the  statement  concerning 
Christ's  "preaching  unto  the  spirits  in  prison  "  is  very  full,  and  his  conclusions 
sound.  He  has  no  fancy  for  the  idea  that  the  "spirits  in  prison  "  are  disembodied 
souls  in  the  place  of  the  departed  awaiting  the  final  judgment,  but  argues,  with 
force  and  conclusiveness,  that  the  expression  has  reference  to  those  to  whom  Christ, 
by  his  Spirit,  preached  in  some  former  time,  and  who  were  now  dead,  and  that  the 
intention  of  Peter  was  to  appeal  to  those  to  whom  he  wrote  to  endure  the  suffering 
by  which  they  were  tried,  by  recalling  the  fact  that  the  antediluvians  had  enjoyed 
the  same  opportunities,  but  were  lost  because  they  wretchedly  abused  or  neglected 
them.  The  entire  commentary  can  be  commended  for  its  exegetical  skill,  reverent 
spirit,  and  genuine  orthodoxy. 

Dr.  Wllliam  Smiths  Dictionary  of  the  Bible :  Comprising  its  Antiquities,  Biog- 
raphy, Geography,  and  Natural  History,  Revised  and  Edited  by  Prof  II.  B. 
Ilackett,  D.  D.,  with  the  Co-operation  of  Ezra  Abbot,  LL.  D.,  Assistant  Libra- 
rian of  HarvaM  College.  4  vols.  8vo.  Pp.3667.  $20.00.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.  1888. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  the  English  edition  of  this  well-known  and  deservedly 
popular  work.    The  entire  work  is  reprinted  wiVwut  abridgement  or  change,  except 
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the  correction  of  some  minor  errors.  This  edition,  however,  has  some  new  fea- 
tures, which  enhance  the  vahie  of  the  work  very  materially.  Without  attempting 
to  point  oi^t  in  detail  the  improvements  made,  we  simply  note  the  fact  that  quite  a 
number  of  topics  have  been  introduced  which  were  overlooked  in  the  original 
work,  while  supplementary  articles  have  been  added  where  they  have  been  de- 
manded b}'^  the  advance  of  biblical  science.  Since  this  great  work  appeared,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since,  it  has  gained  such  a  reputation  that  commendation  is 
almost  superfluous.  It  is  confessedly  without  a  peer  in  its  own  department.  Each 
article  has  been  prepared  by  some  scholar,  selected  with  special  reference  to  his 
acquaintance  with  that  particular  topic,  and  so  we  have,  combined  in  one  work, 
the  best  efforts  of  ninety-seven  of  the  foremost  biblical  scholars  of  England  and 
America.  The  work  is  almost  a  biblical  library  in  itself,  being  particularly  strong 
in  the  department  of  Introduction,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  such  titles  as 
"Pentateuch,"  "Isaiah,"  "Psalms,"  etc.,  and  will  be  found,  on  trial,  to  displace 
whole  shelves  of  books  ordinarily  found  in  a  minister's  librarj'.  In  this  age  of  bib- 
lical study  no  student  can  afford  to  be  without  this  work,  and  if  it  does  not  already 
adorn  his  shelves,  we  would  say,  as  our  Saviour  did  concerning  a  sword,  ' '  Let  him 
sell  his  garment  and  buy  one."  The  publishers  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
rare  judgment  in  selecting  such  a  work  for  republication,  and  they  are  entitled  to 
the  thanks  of  a  Christian  public  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  they  have  per- 
formed the  work. 

The  Clerical  Libkahy  :  Outlines  of  Sermons  to  Children,  Platform  and  Pulpit 
Aids,  Anecdotes  Illustrative  of  New  Testament  Texts,  Anecdotes  Illustrative 
of  Old  Testament  Texts.  12mo,  each  about  300  pp.  $1.50.  New  York  :  A. 
C.  Armstrong  &  Son.    1886.  1888. 

These  four  volumes  of  the  "Clerical  Library  "  will  be  found  most  useful  to  the 
judicious  minister.  They  contain  many  of  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  writers, 
and  are  valuable  in  their  illustration  of  Scripture  truth.  The  subjects  treated  and 
illustrated  are  those  that  are  practical  rather  than  controversial,  and  hence  the  vol- 
umes are  adapted  to  ministers  and  students  of  all  evangelical  denominations.  Each 
volume  is  complete  in  itself. 

The  Sermon  Bible.  Vol.  I. ,  Genesis  to  2  Samuel.  Pp.  500.  Vol.  II. ,  1  Kings  to 
Psalm  Ixxvi.  Pp.520.  12mo,  cloth,  each  Vol.  f  1.50.  New  York :  A.  C.  Arm- 
strong &  Son.  1888. 

These  are  the  first  two  volumes  of  a  series  of  twelve  which  it  is  proposed  to 
issue,  covering  the  entire  Bible.  The  work  is  not  designed  to  be  critical,  but  purely 
homiletical.  It  is  a  compilation  of  the  best  homiletical  work  of  the  leading  preach- 
ers of  the  present  age,  in  the  form  of  very  brief  outlines  of  sermons  preached  upon 
various  single  texts  or  passages,  followed  by  a  list  of  volumes  of  sermons,  magazines,  or 
other  books,  in  which  are  found  discourses  xxpon  the  same  text.  Only  the  most  striking 
or  choicest  texts  are  treated,  and  the  reader  will  find  that  the  proportion  between 
the  different  books  or  parts  has  been  well  preserved.  In  his  selection  from  the  vast 
amount  of  material  at  his  hand,  the  editor  has  not  confined  himself  to  any  one  de- 
nomination or  school  of  thought,  but  has  given  what  he  deems  the  best  that  is  to 
be  had  upon  a  given  text.    To  the  preacher  who  carefully  guards  against  the  abuse 
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of  such  ready-made  helps,  and  who  will  conscientiously  devote  himself  to  the  study 
and  application  of  God's  Word,  these  volumes  will  be  useful,  because  of  their  sug- 
gestiveness  and  for  the  range  of  sermonic  literature  of  the  best  type  with  which 
they  will  make  him  familiar.    The  volumes  are  models  in  printing  and  binding. 

Jesus  in  Modern  Life.  By  Algernon  Sydney  Logan.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippiu- 
cott&Co.    1888.  ^1.25. 

The  title  sounds  w^ell  enough,  but  the  book  rules  Christ  out,  b}"  reducing  him 
to  nothing  but  a  mere  teacher  of  a  certain  form  of  idealism.  The  writer  adopts 
Kenan's  dictum,  "That  if  we  confined  ourselves  to  what  we  positively  know  about 
Jesus,  we  could  only  say  that  such  a  person  once  existed  and  was  put  to  death  by 
the  Jewish  Sanhedrim."  He  rejects  "the  bulk  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  and  the 
whole  of  the  fourth."  The  "old  Christianity"  he  regards  as  a  conglomerate  of 
"belief  and  misconception, "  and  he  would  substitute  for  it  his  idealism,  "the  ele- 
ments of  which  are  a  sense  of  man  and  a  sense  of  beauty,  a  reverence  for  the 
knowable,  and  a  yearning  after  that  which  is  yet  to  be  revealed."  Where  Christ  is 
left  in  this  system,  we  cannot  readily  tell. 

The  Teaining  or  the  Twelve;  or.  Passages  out  of  the  Gospels  Exhibiting  the 
Twelve  Disciples  of  Jesus  under  Discipline  for  the  Apostleship.  By  Alexander 
Bahnaiv  Bruce,  D.  Z>.,  Professor  of  Apologetics  and  Nem  Testament  Exegesis, 
Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.  8vo.,  pp.  xii.,  .552  ;  Cloth.  J$2.50.  New  York: 
A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.    1880.  ^ 

This  work  has  been  familiar  to  the  bibliophile  since  its  first  appearance  in  1871. 
That  it  has  reached  a  fourth  edition  is  unmistakable  testimony  to  its  worth.  In 
this  edition  the  author  gives  attention  to  the  readings  in  the  Revised  Version,  and 
also  incorporates  into  his  work,  or  presents  in  footnotes,  much  of  the  result  of  the 
more  recent  studies  or  works  relating  to  the  gospel  history.  The  author's  object 
is  to  furnish  a  systematic  account  of  the  effect  upon  his  disciples  of  the  teaching 
and  training  of  their  Master.  The  accurate  scholarship,  devout  spirit,  and  clear, 
popular  style  of  the  author  will  make  this  book  a  useful  and  suggestive  one  for 
many  years  to  come.  It  is  published  by  the  Armstrongs  in  uniform  size  and  bind- 
ing with  those  more  recent  and  now  well-known  works  of  Professor  Bruce :  ' '  The 
Miraculous  Element  in  the  Gospel,"  "The  Parabolic  Teaching  of  Christ,"  and 
"The  Humiliation  of  Christ," — the  four  volumes  making  a  series  well  worthy  of  a 
place  in  every  student's  library. 

Eli.tah:  His  Life  and  Times.  By  Rev.  W.  Milligan,  1).  D.,  Professor  of  Divinity 
and  Biblical  Criticism,  Aberdeen.    Pp.  20r> ;  and 

Ibaiah:  His  Life  and  Times,  and  the  Writings  which  bear  his  name.  By  Rev. 
S.  R.  Driver,  D.  D.,  Regius  Pi'ofessor  of  HeM'ew,  and  Caiwn  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  Pp.  214.  Each  r2mo.  Cloth,  $1.  New  York:  Anson  D.  F.  Ran- 
dolph &  Co.  1888. 

These  volumes,  a  part  of  the  ' '  Men  of  the  Bible  "  series  of  the  Messrs.  Ran- 
dolph, are  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  that  admirable  collection.  The  life  and 
times  of  Elijah  are  presented  in  language  at  once  forcible  and  interesting,  mani- 
festing an  appreciative  and  able  insight  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Milligan  into  the  pecu- 
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liar  relations  of  the  fiery  prophet  of  Israel,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  lived. 
The  condition  of  Israel  in  the  time  of  Elijah,  The  Training  and  Discipline  of 
Elijah,|  EHjah's  Reformation,  Elijah  at  Horeb,  and  Elijah  and  the  Companies  of 
Ahaziah,  are  most  instructive  chapters.  The  last  chapter,  The  Second  Elijah,  dis- 
cusses the  prophecy  of  Malachi  (iv,  5,  G),  and  strongly  advocates  the  idea,  correct, 
we  think,  that  in  John  the  Baptist  the  prophecy  met  its  complete  fulfilment,  and 
that  no  second  appearance  of  Elijah  is  to  be  looked  for. 

In  the  sub-title  to  the  Isaiah  :  His  Life  and  Times,  the  author  suggests  the 
idea  which  he  expands  in  the  body  of  the  book :  ' '  The  writings  which  bear  his 
name, "  He  devotes  a  special  chapter  to  the  consideration  of  the  authorship  of  the 
prophecy,  and  holds  that  there  were  unquestionably  two  "Men  of  the  Bible,"  two 
' '  gifted  instruments, "  each  endowed  with  his  own  special  excellence,  and  each  em- 
ployed by  the  Spirit  of  God  "to  pour  forth  its  voice  upon  the  world."  This  posi- 
tion he  endeavors  to  maintain  by  an  elaborate  argument  drawn  from  the  internal 
evidence,  the  evidence  of  language  and  style,  and  the  theology  and  thought  of  the 
book.  The  part  of  the  book  ascribed  to  another  'than  Isaiah  is  chapters  xl,  -Ixvi 
With  the  exception  of  this  theory — and  even  here  one  should  wish  to  know  the 
grounds  of  the  belief  of  such  eminent  scholars  as  Driver,  Cheyne,  whom  he  follows, 
and  to  whose  version  he  seems  most  partial,  and  others — the  volume  is  a  fine,  criti- 
cal and  suggestive  study,  and  will  take  its  place  permanently  in  the  literature  of 
the  Old  Testament.  In  the  entire  series  to  which  it  belongs  the  editors  and  pub- 
lishers are  succeeding  in  furnishing  graphic  and  fascinating  accounts  of  the  "Men 
of  the  Bible. "  ^ 

The  Life  OF  St.  Paul.   By  Rev.  James  Stalker,  M.  A.,  Kirkcaldy,  Scotland.  12mo,, 
pp,  183.    Cloth,  60  cents.    New  York :  American  Tract  Society.  1888. 

In  this  short  treatise,  the  author  deals  with  Paul's  place  in  history,  his  uncon- 
scious preparation  for  his  work,  his  conversion,  his  gospel,  the  work  awaiting  him, 
his  missionary  travels,  his  writings  and  character,  his  ideal  of  a  church,  and  his 
end.  A  chapter  containing  hints  to  teachers  and  questions  for  Bible  students  is 
added.  To  those  who  cannot  afford  the  time  to  read  or  the  money  to  buy  Lewin  or 
Farrar,  or  Conybeare  and  Howson,  or  other  elaborate  works  on  the  Life  and  Epis- 
tles of  Paul,  this  little  book  will  be  very  useful.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the  higher 
classes  in  our  Sabbath-schools. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Loed's  Suppee,    By  J.  J.  Stewart  Perowne,  D.  D.  New 
New  York :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  k  Co.    1887.    60  cents. 

This  little  book  consists  of  two  discourses,  one  on  The  Real  Presence,  the  other 
on  The  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  in  both  of  which  the  author  presents  earnestly  the 
true  doctrine  on  these  subjects  and  testifies  against  the  errors  which  have  crept  into 
the  church  of  which  he  is  a  distinguished  Dean,  He  asserts  that  English  clergy- 
men are  guilty  of  Romanizing  the  communion  service  by  interpolating  into  it  from 
the  Canon  of  the  Mass  words  and  symbolic  acts  which  are  in  "flagrant  opposition 
to  the  teachings  of  our  Articles  and  our  Liturgy,"  and  claims  that  "the  whole 
Liturgy  is  framed  on  an  opposite  view.  It  is  a  witness  and  a  protest  against  sacer- 
dotalism. She  (the  church)  knows  of  no  earthly  priests  except  presbyters  or  elders. " 
This  is  strong  language,  and  from  a  strong  man.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is 
need  for  such  earnest  protests. 
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Instetjmentai.  Music  in  the  Public  Worship  or  the  Church.  By  John  L.  Girar- 
deau, D.  D.,  LL.  Z).,  Professor  in  Columbia  Theological  Seminary,  South  Garo- 
lina.    12mo. ,  pp.  208.    Richmond :  Whittet  &  Shepperson.  1888. 

This  work  has  appeared  just  as  the  printers  are  completing  the  present  num- 
ber of  the  Quarterly.  There  is  therefore  no  time  for  that  careful  examination 
and  review  of  it  to  which  the  recognized  ability  and  reputation  of  the  author,  as 
well  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  discussed,  justly  entitles  it.  It  is  therefore  re- 
served for  elaborate  notice,  with  the  statement  that  it  is  composed  of  a  series  of 
lectures  delivered  before  the  last  Senior  Class  of  Columbia  Seminary,  and  that  its 
design  is  to  prove  the  negative  of  the  question,  ' '  Is  the  use  of  instrumental  music 
in  the  public  worship  of  the  church  justifiable  ?  "  The  leading  chapters  are,  Gen- 
eral Argument  from  Scripture,  Argument  from  the  Old  Testament,  Argument  from 
the  New  Testament,  Argument  from  the  Presbyterian  Standards,  Historical  Argu- 
ment, and  Arguments  in  Favor |)f  Instrumental  Music  Considered.  The  book  is 
handsomely  printed  and  weU  bound. 

The  Church  in  the  Sub-Apostolic  Age  :  Its  Life,  Worship  and  Organization,  in 
the  Light  of  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  By  the  Rev.  James  Heron, 
B.  A.    London :  Hodder     Stoughton.  1888. 

This  is  one  of  the  numerous  treatises  resulting  from  the  discovery  by  Bryen- 
niu8  of  the  "  Didache,"  and  is  an  admirable  work.  The  author  first  gives  a  trans- 
lation of  the  "Didache."  He  then  discusses  its  design  and  character  and  age. 
He  places  its  original  appearance  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  century.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  "Didache"  to  church  questions  of  the  present  day,  however,  is  the 
most  interesting  part  of  this  work.  This  constitutes  the  second  part  of  the  book, 
and  the  author  brings  out  clearly  and  distinctly  the  testimony  of  the  now  famous 
document  to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government  and  to  the  proper  view  of  bap- 
tism.   The  work  is  faithfully  and  thoroughly  done. 

A  Study  of  Religion:  Its  Sources  and  Contents.  By  James  Martin eau,  D.  D. 
Two  vols.  8vo.  Pp.  417  and  410.  $6.00.  London  and  New  York:  Mac- 
millan  &  Co. 

The  introduction  discusses  the  questions,  What  is  Religion  ?  and,  Why  Ethics 
Before  Religion  ?  Then  follow  books  on  The  Limits  of  Human  Understanding, 
Theism,  Review  of  Opposing  Systems,  and  The  Life  to  Come ;  or,  The  Immortal- 
ity of  the  Soul.  The  author  is  a  Unitarian,  a  "liberal"  of  the  most  advanced 
type,  and  an  imbeliever  in  the  supernatural.  His  style  is  not  popular,  being 
decidedly  metaphysical  and  abstruse.  He  declares  himself  to  be  an  evolutionist  of 
the  Darwinian  type,  and  acknowledges  his  readiness  to  accept  all  the  logical  results 
of  that  view.  His  position  in  reference  to  all  such  questions  may  be  readily  in- 
ferred from  the  following  words:  "I  am  aware  that  these  volumes  conflict  with  the 
prevailing  opinions  and  tendencies  of  the  time.  The  approbation  which  they 
must,  therefore,  forego  will,  at  all  events,  be  replaced  by  the  more  wholesome 
benefits  of  a  correction  and  disarming  of  their  errors.  Possibly,  among  persons 
accustomed  to  reflect,  there  may  be  found  a  minority  who  may  find  in  these  discus- 
sions the  satisfaction  of  fellowship,  if  not  some  clearing  and  confirmation  of  con- 
viction. "  This  is  enough  to  show  how  both  the  author  and  his  book  may  be  re- 
garded. 
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Day-Dawn  of  Chkibtianity  ;  or,  The  Gospel  in  the  Apostolic  Age.  By  Rev.  Tho%. 
M.  McComiell.  12mo.  Pp.  448.  Cloth,  ifl.OO.  Nashville,  Tenn. :  Publish- 
ing House  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South.  1888. 

In  a  style  remarkable  for  its  clearness,  and  that  holds  the  reader's  attention 
constantly,  Mr.  McCounell  has  given  in  these  thirty-two  chapters  the  story  of  the 
early  struggles  of  the  church  and  of  her  heroic  apostolic  founders.  He  disclaims 
all  pretensions  to  originality,  but  at  the  same  time  no  one  can  read  the  book  with- 
out feeling  that  he  has  shown  a  genius  in  gathering  and  arranging  most  attractively 
the  best  material  to  be  had  from  all  sources.  At  the  close  of  each  chapter  there 
are  given,  in  short,  pithy  paragraphs,  "  truths  to  be  treasured, "  these  being  the 
truths  derived  from  the  preceding  narrative,  and  which  God's  dealings  with  his 
people  or  the  various  phases  of  their  work  for  him  warrant  us  in  accepting  and 
prizing. 

Paul's  Ideal  Chukch  and  People  :  A  Popular  Commentary,  with  a  Series  of  Forty 
Sermonettes  on  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy.  By  Alfred  Roidand,  LL.  B., 
B.  A.    12mo.    Pp.304.    New  York:  E.  B.  Treat  1888. 

The  author,  an  active  and  experienced  pastor,  first  gives  an  introduction  to 
Paul's  experiences  and  to  his  pastoral  ejjistles.  Following  this  is  a  brief  exposition 
of  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  after  which  there  are  forty  discourses,  modestly 
styled  "sermonettes,"  in  which  the  reader  will  find  many  useful  lessons  to  apply  to 
the  times  in  which  we  live  and  to  the  activities  of  church  and  family  life.  The 
book  may  prove  especially  useful  to  laymen  in  conducting  prayer-meetings  and 
similar  work. 

Evangelistic  Wokk  in  Peinciple  and  Peactice.  By  Rev.  Art/tvr  T.  Pierson, 
D.  D.    12mo.    New  York :  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company.  1888. 

The  book  consists  of  two  parts.  In  Part  I.  the  author  states  the  problem,  dis- 
cusses its  solution,  shows  the  duty  and  the  delight  of  the  work,  and  tells  of  the 
hindrances  and  helps,  the  "weights  and  wings,"  of  the  evangelistic  spirit  and  evan- 
gelistic work.  In  Part  II.  he  describes  a  number  of  well-known  evangelists,  and 
shows  their  work,  as  Whitefield,  the  Field  Evangelist ;  Howard,  the  Prison  Evan- 
gelist; Finney,  the  Revival  Evangelist;  Chalmers,  the  Parish  Evangelist;  Spur- 
geon,  the  Pastoral  Evangelist;  Shaftesbury,  the  Philanthropic  Evangelist.  No 
qtiestion  is  of  more  present  and  practical  importance  than  that  of  the  evangelist's 
place  and  work  in  the  church,  and  this  admirable  book,  by  a  man  as  eminent  for 
his  evangelistic  spirit  as  for  his  successful  pastoral  eiforts,  will  contribute  largely  to 
a  proper  understanding  of  the  subject. 

The  Social  Influence  of  Christianity,  with  Special  Reference  to  Contemporary 
Problems.  By  Dmid  J.  Hill,  LL.  />.,  President  of  BucJmell  University.  The 
Newton  Lectures  for  1887.  12mo.  Pp.  231.  Cloth,  gOt,  $1.25.  Boston: 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  1888. 

Many  writers  have  entered  the  field  traversed  by  this  volume,  but  few  have 
shown  as  thoroughly  jDhilosophical  a  spirit.  The  author's  object  seems  to  be  to 
give  a  permanent  treatise  rather  than  a  compilation  of  current  thoughts  intended 
for  temporary  popular  effect.    Long  experience  in  teaching  economics  and  sociol- 
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ogy,  extensive  travel,  and  a  wide  and  ncciirate  acquaintance  witli  the  literature  of 
the  subject,  qualify  President  Hill  for  his  work,  and  are  manifest  throughout  the 
book.  The  leading  views  regarding  the  nature  of  society,  both  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, are  comprehensively  stated,  traced  in  their  development,  and  intelligently 
criticised  from  a  scientiiic,  Christian,  and  American  point  of  view.  The  central 
ideas  of  Christianity,  which  the  author  carefully  distinguishes  from  the  church,  are 
admirably  defined,  and  their  influence  upon  society  historically  studied.  After 
this  more  general  treatment  the  social  relation  of  Christianity,  considered  as  the  in- 
fluence of  Jesus  Christ,  is  elaborated  in  a  brief,  clear,  and  conclusive  manner  with 
reference  to  the  contemporary  problems  of  Labor,  Wealth,  Marriage,  Education, 
Legislation,  and  the  Repression  of  Crime. 

Witnesses  to  Christ.  A  Contribution  to  Christian  Apologetics.  By  William 
Clark,  M.  A.    Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  1888. 

The  volume  contains  the  Baldwin  Lectures  before  the  University  of  Michigan, 
delivered  in  1887.  The  author  deals  with  certain  phases  of  contemporaneous 
thought  in  a  manner  characterized  hy  great  freshness  and  vigor,  and  deals  some 
heavy  blows  to  such  errors  as  materialism  and  pessimism.  Among  the  themes  dis- 
cussed are  the  Phases  and  Failure  of  Unbelief,  Civilization  and  Christianity,  Per- 
sonal Culture  and  Religion,  Unity  of  Christian  Doctrine,  The  Insufficiency  of 
Materialism,  1  he  Pessimism  of  the  Age,  The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  department  of  apologetics. 

What  Do  Reformed  Episcopalians  Believe  ?  By  lU.  liev.  CluuicH  Edicard  CJumey, 
I).  D.,  Bisfwp  of  the  Synod  of  Chicago,  111.  Pp.  19o.  Philadelphia:  Reformed 
Episcopal  Publication  Society.  1888. 

A  series  of  eight  discourses,  setting  forth  the  grounds  of  separation  from  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  great  gospel  principles  upon  which  the  body 
stands  of  which  the  writer  is  a  founder  and  leader,  and  the  belief  and  practice  of 
those  who  believe  him.  The  sermons  are  a  concise  and  valuable  statement, 
and  vindicate  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church's  claim  as  a  branch  of  the  true 
church  of  Christ.  The  volume  is  a  valuable  contribiition  to  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  this  century. 

The  Lord's  Care.  A  History  of  God's  Work  through  his  People  for  the  Thorn- 
well  Orphanage,  being  the  testimony  of  a  grateful  heart.  Pji.  75.  Full  cloth, 
35  cents;  flex,  cloth,  25  cents;  paper,  20  cents  Clinton,  S.  C:  Thornwell 
Orphanage  Press.  1888. 

Instead  of  merely  noticing  this  little  book,  printed  by  the  boys  of  the  ( )rphan- 
age,  we  would  like  to  transfer  its  entire  contents  to  these  pages.  And  this,  not 
because  the  book  has  any  special  literary  charms  or  will  take  rank  with  elaborate 
treatises  of  any  kind,  but  because  it  is  the  story,  simply,  touchingly,  tenderly  told, 
of  that  noblest  charity  of  Southern  Presbyterianism,  The  Thornwell  Orphanage. 
Its  writer,  himself  the  founder  and  president,  with  characteristic  modesty  hides 
himself  behind  the  work :  but  his  great  heart  cannot  be  hid,  and  as  they  read  this 
little  volume,  all  who  know  the  love  of  Christ  and  have  felt  the  goodness  of  the 
Father,  will  give  praise  and  thanksgiving  for  the  life  of  the  noble  man  who  has  in 
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faith  and  patience  and  unflagging  energy  made  this  orphanage  a  home  to  scores  of 
fatherless  and  motherless  little  ones  and  a  means  of  bringing  many  to  know  the 
Saviour.  As  this  history  shows,  the  work  is  not  done,  but  only  begun.  It  needs 
now  more  than  ever  the  sympathy  and  support  of  all  God's  people.  Let  every  one 
who  reads  these  lines  respond  to  the  call  and  help  these  fatherless  ones  who  are 
"The  Lords  Care." 

The  Cheque  Book  of  the  Bank  of  Faith.  Being  Precious  Promises  Arranged  for 
Daily  Use.  With  Brief  Experimental  Comments.  By  G.  H.  Spurgeon.  12mo, 
pp.370.    Cloth,  f  1.50.    New  York :  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.  1889. 

The  very  unique  but  suggestive  title  of  the  book  is  readily  understood  when  the 
sub-title  is  seen.  It  is  a  collection  of  the  promises  of  God,  arranged  for  daily  reading. 
Accompanying  each  promise  are  comments  upon  the  words,  in  Spurgeon's  happiest 
vein,  practical,  earnest,  sound,  helpful,  the  whole  forming  a  volume  which  for  de- 
votional purposes  has  never  been  excelled.  Says  the  author,  "A  promise  from  God 
may  very  instructively  be  compared  to  a  cheque  payable  to  order.  It  is  given  to 
the  believer  with  a  view  of  bestowing  upon  him  some  good  thing.  It  is  not  meant 
that  he  should  read  it  over  comfortably,  and  then  have  done  with  it.  No,  he  is  to 
treat  the  promise  as  a  reality,  as  a  man  treats  a  cheque.  He  is  to  take  the  promise, 
and  endorse  it  with  his  own  name  by  personally  receiving  it  as  true.  .  .  .  He  must 
believingly  present  the  promise  to  the  Lord,  as  a  man  presents  a  cheque  at  the  coun- 
ter of  the  bank.  .  .  .  Some  fail  to  place  the  endorsement  of  faith  upon  the  cheque, 
and  so  they  get  nothing ;  and  others  are  slack  in  presenting  it,  and  these  also  re- 
ceive nothing.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  promise,  but  of  those  who  do  not  act 
with  it  in  a  common-sense,  business-like  manner.  God  has  given  no  pledge  that 
he  will  not  redeem,  and  encourages  no  hope  which  he  will  not  fulfil." 

Bible  Animals,  and  the  Lessons  Taught  by  Them.  By  the  late  Bev.  Richard  Neim- 
ton,I).B.   12mo.,  pp.  450.    $1.2").    New  York :  Eobert  Carter  &  Bros.  1888. 

' '  He  being  dead  yet  speaketh. The  voice  of  the  great  ' '  children's  preacher  " 
is  heard  again  in  these  sermons,  published  by  his  own  dying  request.  They  are 
sixteen  in  number,  each  one  based  upon  some  passage  of  Scripture  which  refers  to 
an  animal,  its  traits,  its  likeness,  and  the  illustrations  it  gives  of  Bible  truth.  The 
children  will  read  the  book.  It  is  an  excellent  and  an  interesting  one  to  place  in 
their  hands,  as  we  have  found.  Preachers  to  children  will  also  find  many  useful 
suggestions  in  the  stiidy  of  Dr.  Newton's  methods  here  set  forth. 

The  Repose  in  Egypt.  A  Medley.  By  Susan  E.  Wallace,  author  of  ''The  Land  of 
the  Pueblos,'' etc.  With  illustrations.  12mo.,  pp.  391 ;  Cloth,  $1.  New  York: 
John  B.  Alden.  1888. 

For  odd  half-hours  this  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  volumes  issued  during 
the  past  year.  The  style  is  most  beautiful,  the  descriptions  vivid,  and  the  features 
of  Oriental  life  portrayed  the  most  interesting.  The  larger  part  of  the  book,  which 
gives  its  title,  is  hung  upon  an  exceedingly  slender  thread  of  story,  but  it  is  not 
this  that  gives  a  charm  to  the  book,  or  that  holds  the  reader's  attention.  It  is  the 
author's  matchless  ability  to  express  in  choicest  words  the  scenes  and  incidents  of 
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weeks  of  rest  spent  on  the  Nile.  The  wife  of  the  author  of  "Ben  Hur"  is  as  bril- 
liant a  writer  as  her  thus  far  more  distinguished  husband.  The  only  objection  that 
one  can  find  to  any  part  of  the  book  is  a  seeming,  though  not  real,  glorification  of 
Mohammedanism,  because  of  the  earnestness  and  devotion  of  its  adherents,  and  an 
apparent  minimizing  of  the  miraculous  element  in  the  author's  account  of  the 
plagues  of  Egypt. 

Nobody  Knows;  or.  Facts  that  are  net  Fictions,  in  the  Life  of  an  Unknown.  ]iy 
a  Nobody.    12mo,  pp.  290.    %\.2:>.    New  York :  Funk  *  Wagnalls.  1888. 

The  cover  is  unique,  the  style  is  unique,  and  the  thoughts  are  unique.  Alto- 
gether it  is  a  curious  book,  the  record  of  a  hard-working  man,  who  finds  the  best 
life  that  which  is  spent  in  serving  the  humblest,  and  who  in  glorifying  good  works 
in  every  day  life  goes  too  far  in  reflections  upon  creeds  and  churches.  In  the  dis- 
jointed, fragmentary,  crude  sentences,  however,  one  will  find  many  gems. 

Home  and  Work  by  the  Eivers  or  Eden.  By  Rev.  M.  P.  Parmalee,  M.  D., 
American  Missionary  in  Persia.  12mo,  pp.  19t».  Philadelphia;  American 
Sunday-school  Union.  1888. 

The  author,  whose  home  has  been  for  many  years  in  Erzeroum,  as  a  mission- 
ary, here  vividly  describes  the  customs,  religions,  people  and  natural  features  of 
a  couutrj'  which  many  believe  to  have  been  the  cradle  of  the  human  race.  His 
experience  did  not  prove  it  an  Eden  to  him,  however  miich  it  maj-  have  been  such 
to  Adam.  As  an  account  of  mission  work  it  is  full  of  facts,  illustrating  the  needs 
of  the  people  and  the  method  of  supplying  them,  and  will  be  foimd  useful  in  the 
Sabbath-school  library. 

Tropical  Africa.  By  Prof .  Henry  Drummond,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  F.  G.  8.  With  six 
maps  and  illustrations.  12mo.  Cloth,  fl. 50.  New  York:  Scribner  &  Wel- 
ford.  1888. 

In  ten  chapters,  some  of  them  before  published  or  delivered  as  lectures,  the 
accomplished  author  describes  certain  features  of  the  Dark  Continent  which  will 
interest  students  of  natural  history,  philanthropists,  statesmen,  and  Christians. 
Kegarding  the  larger  features  of  a  country  as  more  important  than  the  details  of 
travel  or  personal  observation,  he  gives  only  so  much  of  the  latter  as  is  needful  to 
add  interest  to  the  former.  His  clear,  striking  descriptions  of  African  customs, 
scenes,  social  conditions,  and  religious  needs  strongly  enforce  his  appeal  to  his 
countrymen  to  apply  proper  remedies  to  cure  the  "heart-disease  of  Africa."  as  he 
calls  the  slave  trade  of  the  region  which  he  visited,  and  parts  of  which  he  describes 
as  being  at  the  mercy  of  hostile  Arabs,  who  have  almost  depopulated  certain  dis- 
tricts by  their  nefarious  business  or  the  fear  they  have  inspired.  Pointing  out  the 
fact  that  the  issue  is  directly  and  squarely  made  as  to  whether  European  or  Arab 
shall  dominate  the  land,  and  setting  forth  the  great  activity  of  Portugal,  Germany, 
and  other  countries  in  establishing  themselves  in  Africa,  he  appeals  to  England  to 
secure  a  strong  foothold  in  the  Nyassa  country  before  these  other  governments  can 
secure  control.  This,  he  thinks,  will  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  curing  the 
"  disease  "  of  tropical  Africa. 
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Under  the  Magnolias.    By  Lyman  W.  Benton,  M.  D.    12mo.    Pp.  317.  New 
York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  1888. 

A  curiously-constructed  book,  carrying  the  reader  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
another  ' '  without  rhyme  or  reason, "  and  oscillating  singularly  between  ' '  befo'  de 
wah  "  and  very  recent  months.  It  is  a  singular  collection  of  pictures  of  Southern 
life,  Northern  impressions,  the  evils  of  anarchism,  intemperance  and  reconstruc- 
tion, and  the  need  for  suffrage  reform.  The  author  says  some  very  good  things, 
but  in  a  rambling  way,  which  will  prevent  their  having  as  good  an  effect  as  they 
deserve. 

STBANtiE  Threads.    By  J.  Douglas.    12mo.    Pp.  343.    Cloth,  50  cents.  New 
York :  John  B.  Alden.  1888. 

A  ver\'  simple  tale,  woven  into  an  account  of  foreign  travel,  and  not  very  suc- 
cessfTilly  sustaining  the  reader's  interest  in  either  respect.  The  printer's  and  bind- 
er's arts  were  never  more  beautifully  displayed,  and  deserve  to  enclose  and  preserve 
a  stronger  work. 
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I.  PRESBYTERIANISM  AND  EDUCATION. 

"  Education  "  is  that  word  which  names  for  us  w^hatsoever  is 
gotten  by  means  of  instruction;  and  where  this  instruction  is  of 
the  best,  its  outcome  is  found  in  a  rightly-shaped  understanding, 
in  a  widened  scope  of  thought,  in  the  safe  direction  it  imparts  to 
the  affections,  in  the  proper  determination  it  impresses  upon  the 
will,  and  in  the  various  treasure  it  furnishes  for  enriching  the  en- 
tire life :  making  life,  by  that  much,  more  worth  the  having. 
Well,  with  such  an  education — such  in  all  its  degrees — Presby- 
terianism  stands  identified. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  education — of  a  sort — comes  to  mul- 
titudes without  the  use  of  books  or  of  schools.  Countless  influ- 
ences are  at  work,  some  of  them  as  silent  as  they  are  resistless,  to 
whose  moulding  touches  all  minds  are  subject,  with  or  without  their 
consent :  those  potencies  which  move  in  the  atmosphere  of  home, 
or  emerge  from  those  rivers  of  humanity,  the  streets,  or  are 
awakened  amid  the  voices  and  noises  of  the  workshop,  or  are  borne 
upon  the  wide-winged  newspaper  that  flies  everywhere,  or  that  get 
shape  and  momentum  at  the  platform  meeting  where  speech  burns 
upon  its  hottest  anvil,  or  that  dart  about  and  about  in  the  circlings 
of  conversation.  Character  is  ingrained  and  tempered,  for  good 
or  ill,  by  the  action  and  re-action  of  those  nameless  currents  which, 
with  no  traceable  law,  flow  turbid  or  pure  through  all  the  condi- 
tions of  human  living.  Sometimes  even  liigh  character  is  thus  insen- 
sibly builded,  where  there  has  been  no  opportunity  for  acquiring 
letters.    God's  great  works  have  perhaps  constituted  the  university 
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wherein  it  has  grown,  and  nothing  has  been  heard  by  the  listening 
soul  more  articulate  than  mountain  sceneries  or  ocean  swellings. 

But  the  training  of  such  a  mighty  agent  as  the  human  spirit 
ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  chance  winds  that  shift  through  each 
day's  happenings.  An  orator  of  instruction  is  needed,  of  greater 
eloquence  even  than  that  which  impresses  in  the  speakings  or  the 
silences  of  nature.  Accordingly  the  Supreme  Father,  who  cares 
for  his  children  with  the  wisest  love,  ordained  his  churchy  and  en- 
dowed her  to  be  the  foremost  of  all  this  world's  teachers,  in  the 
use  of  processes  of  discipline  whicli  are  elsewhere  unknown.  So 
that,  were  this  stupendous  institute  of  learning  now  removed  from 
its  dominatiug  place,  a  night  that  might  be  felt  must  fall  upon  the 
race,  confusing,  if  not  obliterating,  every  path  of  progress,  both  in 
mind  and  morals.  It  is,  therefore,  in  this  thought  that  we  derive 
a  view  of  things  with  which  to  explain  the  wording  of  our  present 
subject,  to  justify  the  blending  into  a  single  idea  the  two  cognate 
themes,  "  Presbyterianism  and  Education,"  and  to  illustrate  the 
proposition  that  Pr'^sbj^terianism  is  precisely  such  a  leading  repre- 
sentative of  the  church  as  to  be,  in  all  its  make-up,  an  educational 
power  than  which  there  is  none  mightier. 

Along  with  its  many  and  honored  co-representatives,  to  whom 
on  every  side  it  extends  the  warm  fraternal  hand,  its  7nain  errand 
is,  indeed,  to  recover  lost  souls,  and  this  weighty  errand  it  dis- 
charges, all  will  agree,  with  successful  zeal.  Other  ecclesiastical 
organizations  there  are,  however,  which  gloriously  rival  and  some- 
times may  outdo  our  own  in  this  most  important  respect,  and  pal- 
zied  be  the  hand  which  would  lay  the  touch  of  arrest  upon  their 
efforts  to  win  spiritual  triumphs,  more  plentiful  than  the  stars,  for 
the  glory  of  the  common  Lord.  Here  there  is  abundant  room  for 
all,  of  every  Christian  name,  and  in  the  race  for  preeminency, 
with  salvation  as  the  watchword,  echoing  among  the  hills  of  Zion^ 
"  Let  not  the  Ephraims  and  Judahs  env}-  one  another." 

Meanwhile,  the  several  denominations  of  Christendom,  if  they 
also  present,  each  in  its  own  special  way,  the  means  for  educating 
the  minds  it  addresses — is  it  going  too  far  when  we  affirm  that  this 
is  signally  the  case  with  Presbyterianism  ?  Why,  we  might  refer 
for  proof  to  its  mere  history,  so  replete  with  instructive  matter 
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for  all  who  love  to  trace  great  influences  to  their  sources,  or  to  ob- 
serve the  conspicuous  rise  of  men  and  of  communities,  whose  ex- 
ploits in  behalf  of  mankind  and  of  the  glory  of  God  have  never 
been  excelled,  or  to  note  the  sway  of  truths  for  whose  mainte- 
nance tough  men  and  tender  women  were  willing  to  die  when 
death  was  the  most  tragical,  a  history  which,  taken  altogether, 
possesses  an  enchaining  interest  and  a  preceptive  power,  such  as, 
by  itself  alone,  constitutes  a  very  school  wherein  all  the  world  may 
study  lessons  which  cannot  fail  to  invigorate  the  mind  and  improve 
the  heart. 

But  whilst  in  this  single  respect  Presbyterianism  is  truly  an 
education,  it  has  likewise  proved  to  be  so  even  in  its  form  of 
churchly  government^  by  which  it  furnishes  a  tuition  that  explores 
the  profoundest  principles  of  human  freedom,  and  at  the  same 
time  discovers  these  in  the  play  of  a  most  healthful  activity.  Here 
the  people  rule,  not  without  a  suprerne  Lord^  indeed,  who  alone 
enacts  every  law  to  which  obedience  is  in  conscience  due,  nor 
without  visible  officers,  representative  at  once  of  the  unseen  Head 
and  of  the  body  that  composes  his  dependent  church ;  the  whole, 
however,  so  adjusted  and  harmonized,  by  means  of  lower  and 
higher  courts,  as  to  signalize  an  authority  of  limitations  and  bal- 
ances, under  which  no  right  which  the  humblest  may  claim  is  in- 
fringed, and  no  privilege  which  the  obscurest  may  demand  is  with- 
held ;  the  whole  presenting  a  structure  of  representative  demo- 
cracy which,  as  almost  nothing  else  ever  served  to  do,  has  taught 
an  observing  statesmanship  how  best  to  govern  in  civil  affairs;  so 
that,  as  such  men  as  Mackintosh  and  Froude  and  Bancroft  have 
admiringly  noted,  it  proved  a  most  powerful  instrument  in  revo- 
lutionizing western  Europe  and  in  inaugurating  modern  history; 
whilst,  as  we  all  know,  it  constitutes  the  model  upon  which  our 
own  American  liberties  might  have  been  framed. 

But  Presbyterianism  wields  an  educational  directorship  in  quite 
other  ways  and  by  quite  other  means.  The  didactical  history  to 
which  our  church  can  point,  and  her  illustrative  government, 
would  be  hardly  worth  the  learner's  trouble,  were  it  not  for  her 
theology^  without  which  her  almost  romantic  memorials  of  trial 
and  of  triumph  could  have  little  value,  indeed  could  never  have 
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been  ;  nor  could  her  methods  of  administering  rule  have  had  any 
distinctive  place  in  the  world.  Tliis  theology,  describe  it  as  Au- 
gustinian^  designate  it  Calvinistic,  or  distinguish  it  by  a  far  higher 
term  than  either  of  these,  Pauline^  is  and  always  has  been, 
we  boldly  aver,  the  chief  guiding  light  of  mankind,  having  for  its 
originating  source  no  man  or  combination  of  men,  but  that  im- 
mense spirit  of  truth  who  inspired  revelation  itself ;  a  theology, 
therefore,  which,  because  of  its  closer  agreement  with  holy  Scrip- 
ture than  that  of  the  very  best  of  its  rivals,  can  have  no  superior 
as  a  divinely  delegated  instructor.  We  of  course  do  not  forget 
that  this  same  theology  has  been  well  illustrated  in  the  teachings 
of  many  who  cannot  be  called  Presbyterians.  We  are  thankful  to 
remember  that  among  its  eminent  expounders  are  found  the  names 
of  noted  Baptists,  such  as  Hall  and  Spurgeon  ;  of  memorable  Epis- 
copalians, such  as  Toplady  and  Scott ;  of  distinguished  Lutherans, 
such  as  Kurtz  and  Muhlenberg,  to  say  nothing  of  him  who  illus- 
trated the  earlier  Methodism,  the  renowned  Whitefield,  and  of  not 
a  few  who  have  adorned  the  annals  of  Congregationalism.  Never- 
theless, it  is  a  theology  which  is  most  commonly  associated  with 
Presbyterian  distinctiveness,  and  not  seldom,  as  all  are  aware,  in 
the  way  of  objection,  if  not  of  derision,  by  such  as  do  not  know 
what  they  are  prating  about.  And  how  this  conspicuous  body  of 
doctrine  comes  to  be  a  school  of  education  we  need  not  stop  to  ex- 
plain, any  more  than  one  might  be  expected  to  show  how  it  is 
that  when  the  sun  shines  the  earth  is  illumined,  or  when  rains  de- 
scend it  is  revived.  All  truth  is  indeed  educational,  just  as  all 
lamps  are  designed  for  emitting  light ;  but  especially  is  this  the 
case  when  the  truth  in  question,  like  our  peerless  theology,  makes 
the  strongest  appeal  that  is  possible  to  the  reason,  as  it  also  does 
to  the  principle  of  faith,  and  which  stirs  the  affections  as  mightily 
as  it  stimulates  the  ivill — at  once  the  highest  of  the  sciences  and 
the  widest  of  the  arts ;  the  science  that  contemplates  the  entire 
nature  of  God,  the  art  that  comprehends  the  whole  duty  of  man. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  theology  which  has  always  acted  the  part  of  a 
true  educator  by  encouraging  in  all  who  come  under  its  control  the 
spirit  of  freest  inquiry,  and  limiting  the  researches  of  speculative 
thought  only  where  these  must  consent  to  be  bounded  by  a  "  thus 
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saith  the  Lord ; "  but  nowhere  does  it  interpose  the  repellent  or 
restraining  authority  of  a  merely  human  dogma.  Stern  it  is  with 
divine  command  ;  none  the  less  is  it  strong  with  divine  entreaty ; 
yet  at  every  point  this  injunction  is  heard:  "Think,  O  man,  for 
yourself;  be  not  coinjyelled ;  understandingly  assent." 

And  for  proof  of  its  training  power,  see  what  a  people  this 
theology,  generation  after  generation,  has  served  to  rear !  The 
world  through  (enemies  being  the  judges)  well-instructed  Pres- 
byterians have  had  no  superiors  in  point  of  manly  intelligence  ; 
none  for  masterful  enterprise,  or  for  magnanimous  patriotism ;  none 
for  courage  and  endurance  amid  storms  of  war,  or  for  submis- 
sion to  law  in  the  sunshine  of  peace.  And  surely  tliis  might  have 
been  expected  ;  for  when  you  rightly  estimate  the  doctrines  which 
our  pulpits  are  appointed  to  elucidate,  doctrines  which,  in  duly 
exalting  God,  do  not  unduly  debase  man,  and  which  track  to  their 
origin,  whilst  tracing  all  the  lines  of  their  free  interaction,  the  re- 
lations which  God  and  man  sustain  to  each  other,  the  one  as  abso- 
lute sovereign,  the  other  as  dependent  subject,  the  surprise  is  that 
ever  there  can  be  a  stated  hearer  of  its  lessons  w^ho  does  not  be- 
come a  thinker  of  such  sort  as  not  only  enlarges  him  as  a  Christian, 
but  also  emphasizes  him  as  a  citizen.  For  it  is  a  vast  mistake, 
the  mistake  of  supposing  that  one  may  be  taught  a  shallow  the- 
olo^y  and  yet  reach  as  firm  a  manhood  as  if  he  were  being  influ- 
enced by  a  theology  which  is  more  profound.  The  theology  of 
heathenism^  even  when  represented  by  the  philosophy  of  a  Cicero, 
or  by  the  morality  of  a  Confucius,  or  by  the  integrity  of  a  Cato, 
has  failed  to  impress  the  obligations  of  virtue  or  improve  the  ad- 
vantages of  reflection.  The  theolog}^  of  an  Arius,  or  a  Socinus,  or 
a  Kant,  has  had  well-nigh  no  power  upon  conscience,  and  has 
availed  almost  not  at  all,  either  to  quicken  or  to  deepen  the  love 
of  truth.  The  theology,  too,  of  Rome  !  What  has  it  achieved  in 
enlarging  or  invigorating  the  human  understanding?  What  could 
it  do  so  long  as  it  tolerated  the  monstrous  idea  that  "  ignorance  is 
the  mother  of  devotion  "  ?  No ;  give  to  any  people  a  theology 
which  meets  every  demand  of  inquiring  thought,  after  having 
freed  thought  from  all  its  shackles,  and  which  contents  every 
yearning  of  the  heart,  after  having  delivered  the  heart  from  all  its 
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prejudices,  and  satisfies  every  want  of  practical  life,  after  having 
shown  this  life's  true  connection  with  a  solemn  hereafter,  and  you 
have  given  to  that  people  a  theology  which  at  all  points  builds 
them  up  both  sure  and  high. 

Then,  too,  mark  the  literature  to  which  this  theology  has  given 
existence,  than  which  there  is  none  more  valuable,  or  that  is 
more  likely  to  last;  and  although  it  is  a  literature  that  is  some- 
times dry,  it  is  seldom  dreary;  and  whilst  it  is  occasionally 
ponderous,  with  its  loads  of  erudition,  it  is  never  misleading. 
Inspired  by  this  theology,  Bunyan  dreamed  so  truly;  Butler 
drew  out  his  great  Analogy;  Charnoek  wrote  on  the  Attributes 
as  never  before  had  been  done ;  Chalmers  prepared  his  eloquent 
works;  Edwards  set  the  world  to  thinking  anew;  the  Erskines  re- 
vived the  heart  of  Scotland ;  not  to  mention  our  own  Alexanders, 
and  Hodges,  and  Masons,  and  Thornwells,  and  those  hundreds  of 
others  who,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  have  enriched  all  libra- 
ries and  enthralled  innumerable  readers,  young  and  old,  everywhere. 

But  the  literature  to  which  we  are  calling  attention  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  subjects  that  are  strictly  religious.  Space 
would  utterly  fail  us  were  we  to  attempt  a  complete  exhibition  of 
the  fact  that  minds  whose  powers  have  been  disciplined  in  our 
theology  have  entered  into  all  departments  of  human  knowledge, 
and  done  much  to  illustrate  and  to  enlarge  them.  Knowing 
well  that  there  is  no  branch  of  study  which  has  not  its  value; 
knowing,  too,  that  because  Christianity  occupies  the  very  throne 
of  truth,  all  lower  truths  are  her  subjects  and  supporters,  not 
a  few  of  our  divines,  in  many  instances  our  elders,  and  more 
numerously  our  private  members,  have  succeeded  in  opening  upon 
all  sides  the  widest  doors  possible  through  wliich  whosoever  will 
may  freely  pass  for  ascertaining  the  utmost  that  can  be  known 
throughout  the  manifold  kingdoms  of  the  universal  Lord:  being 
sure  that  to  his  feet  the  least  as  well  as  the  largest  of  the  acquisi- 
tions that  shall  be  made,  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  brought  for  re- 
flecting his  glory  ;  and  to  this  end  labor  untold  has  been  expended, 
wealth  unmeasured  has  been  poured  out,  as  well  as  original  con- 
tributions of  scholarship  not  to  be  reckoned,  have  augmented  the 
sum  of  human  knowledge  and  added  to  the  glories  of  discovery. 
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We  do  not  now  need  to  occupy  attention  with  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  theology  to  which  we  have  thus  referred,  although  the 
task  would  (to  ourselves  at  least)  involve  only  a  pleasing  labor. 
See  it  in  our  great  "  Confession,"  and  its  companion  catechisms, 
substantially  unaltered  since  the  day  when  the  famous  Westminster 
Assembly  adjourned  in  1644,  and  whose  compacted  propositions 
and  unequalled  definitions  are  evermore  a  fresh  surprise  to  the 
lovers  of  logical  statement,  as  well  as  a  constant  source  of  intel- 
lectual training  to  all  who  care  to  interest  themselves  in  a  study  of 
the  most  important  truths,  the  most  perspicuously  worded,  and 
which,  along  with  the  King  James  version  and  Bunyan's  Pilgrim, 
have  served  to  preserve  to  our  English  language  the  full  bloom  of 
its  Saxon  youth. 

We  now,  however,  signalize  these  immortal  documents,  not  alone 
for  the  purpose  of  pointing  to  a  completed  exhibition  of  our  Pres- 
byterian standard  of  doctrine,  the  educational  influence  of  which 
through  many  generations  cannot  be  estimated.  We  name  them 
for  the  reason,  also,  that  their  mention  serves  to  emphasize  a  pe- 
culiar qualification  (on  the  part  of  those  by  whom  they  are  pro- 
perly prized,)  which  entitles  them  to  the  very  largest  place  amongst 
the  instructors  of  the  world  in  spheres  other  than  the  distinctively 
spiritual. 

All  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  mere  acquaintance 
with  the  various  certainties  of  things,  as  they  lie  scattered  upon 
one  and  another  field  of  enquiry,  that  adequately  informs  or  ro- 
bustly strengthens  the  mind,  so  as  to  impart  to  it  a  secure  and 
seemly  independence.  One  has  no  true  proficiency  in  the  domain 
of  history,  e.  g.^  when  he  shall  have  memorized  its  critical  dates ^ 
or  is  enabled  to  recite,  in  chronological  sequence,  its  principal 
events.  He  is  not  to  be  credited  with  understanding  the  nature 
of  the  soul  when  he  can  enumerate  its  several  properties,  or  with 
knowing  the  world  around  him  when  he  has  become  familiar  with 
its  various  phenomena.  No  subject  of  importance  is  thus  to  be 
learned;  for  the  facts  which  belong  to  it  are  not  as  so  many 
units  that  stand  isolated,  each  repellent  of  all  the  others.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  to  be  viewed  as  a  closely  concatenated  whole, 
the  principles  of  whose  unity  must  be  ascertained  in  order  to  a 
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forceful  setting  forth  of  their  collected  meaning^  and  of  course  be- 
fore any  real  education  therein  is  possible.  You  have  to  deal 
with  them  as  our  symbols  of  faith  have  dealt  with  the  great  facts 
of  revelation ;  you  must  reduce  them  to  such  system  as  each  case 
will  admit  of,  expose  their  mutual  connections,  marshal  them  about 
their  common  centres,  put  each  in  its  fitting  place  with  reference 
to  its  associated  companions,  and  thus  secure  a  hold  upon  the  very 
philosophy  that  explains  their  combined  result  when  taken  alto- 
gether. Not  until  tliis  is  done  is  yoiu*  knowledge  either  as  secure 
or  as  serviceable  as  it  ought  to  be.  But  who  is  competent  to 
achieve  such  a  result  ?  Not  the  sinatterer,  with  whose  loosened 
links  of  pretended  scholarsliip  the  world  is,  to  its  heavy  cost,  only 
too  familiar.  Not  the  mere  empiric,  whose  opinionative  charla- 
tanry serves  only  to  darken  wherever  it  touches.  Not  the  me- 
chanical pedagogue,  v.'ho,  himself  undisciplined,  would  substitute 
7'ules  of  thought  for  its  actual  processes.  It  is  rather  he  who, 
trained  to  accuracy  and  accustomed  to  look  at  the  objects  of  his 
study  all  through,  from  the  bottom  upward,  knows  where  the  smaller 
parts  belong,  and  where  the  larger,  and  what  is  tlie  leading  prin- 
ciple that  binds  them  in  one ;  thus  giving  to  the  intellect  that  upon 
which  alone  it  can  healthfully  feed,  and  in  which  alone  its  powers 
can  freely  move — enduring  light.  Now,  whilst  Presbyterianism 
by  no  means  arrogates  to  itself  a  monopoly  in  this  style  of  solid 
instruction,  yet  it  must  be  allowed  tliat  those  habits  of  comprehen- 
sive survey  which  it  encourages,  and  of  which  its  doctrinal  symbols 
present  so  eminent  an  illustration,  ought  to  single  it  out  as  a  chief 
fountain  of  educational  power.  And  what  thus  ought  to  be  has 
long  actually  been.  For  both  in  the  old  world  and  the  new  the 
extensive  profession  of  teaching  has,  for  ages,  recruited  its  ranks 
and  added  to  its  leadership  by  constantly  drawing  upon  those  of 
the  Presbyterian  faith  and  training. 

There  is  still  another  peculiarity  of  our  Presbyterianism  which 
renders  a  true  education  precious  to  it,  and  at  the  same  time  im- 
parts urgency  to  its  methods  of  mental  cultivation.  We  allude  to 
the  fact  that,  in  souie  respects,  Presbyterianism  is  the  special 
champion  of  that  Protestantism  to  which  all  the  world  owes  so 
much.    By  no  means  does  it  stand  alone  in  the  discharge  of  this 
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great  service ;  this  it  cannot  claim.  Almost  every  other  organ- 
ized form  of  the  common  Christianity  has  a  share  in  it;  for  all  of 
the  evangelical  churches  of  all  names  have  cause  for  remembering 
those  throes  of  the  Reformation  in  which  was  born  that  gigantic 
protest  whose  voice  is  still  as  the  voice  of  lingering  tliunder ;  and 
so  long  as  its  echoes  remain  in  the  air,  it  becomes  the  entire 
hody  of  the  Lord's  people  to  show  a  front  of  holy  war  towards  his 
enemy  and  theirs,  that  yet  enormous  Romanism  which  is  to-day  as 
potent  as  it  is  pernicious.  Whilst,  however,  this  war  is  not  ex- 
clusively our  own,  which,  single-handed,  we  are  expected  to  prose- 
cute, nevertheless,  it  so  happens  that  Fresbyterianism  presents  an 
antagonism  to  popery  which  is  broader  and  more  positive  than  that 
of  any  one  of  its  confederates.  We  will  not  stop  to  explain  lohy 
this  unfriendly  attitude  is  so  marked.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  doc- 
trinally^we  are,  in  the  main  points,  at  one  with  Luther  and  his  as- 
sociates, who  long  ago  set  the  battle  in  array;  and,  in  respect  of 
government,  at  one  with  Knox  and  his  co-organizers,  who,  about  the 
same  time,  delivered  their  so  heavy  blows  upon  all  hierarchical  as- 
sumption ;  and  thus  we  occiip}^  the  very  opposite  extreme,  at  its 
very  sharpest  edge,  from  that  towering  system  of  error  with  which 
those  heroes  of  the  sixteenth  century  dealt  so  roughly.  But  as  a 
large  part  of  their  armory  was  filled  with  the  weapons  which  edu- 
catioji  supplied,  so  is  it  now  with  us ;  they  knowing  what  we  also 
know,  that  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  true  knowledge  men 
have,  in  the  same  proportion  must  superstition  loosen  its  grasp 
upon  the  soul,  just  as  mists  relax  their  mephitic  hold  upon  the 
earth  at  the  ascendency  of  the  sun.  Accordingly,  must  Fresby- 
terianism have  a*  learned  ministry,  chiefly,  indeed,  for  its  own 
growth's  sake,  but  likewise  on  account  of  the  controversies  which 
have  emerged  out  of  that  protracted  contest,  where  scholarship  has 
from  the  first  moment  of  its  awakening  been  utterly  forbidden  to 
sleep  again  or  to  loiter,  and  which,  almost  alone  of  all  human  agencies, 
can  radiate  such  a  light  as  the  opposing  darkness  shall  dread. 
Hence,  too,  the  necessity  for  learned  men,  w4io  shall  explore  the 
very  depths  of  tihith  and  climb  to  all  its  heights,  from  which  to 
convince  men  beyond  a  doubt  of  the  real  nature  of  a  Christianity 
which  is  the  heritage  of  all  men  alike ;  and  so  as  to  ward  off  the 
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danger  of  an  apostasy  in  Protestantism  itself,  like  that  which  be- 
fell the  church  when  almost  all  learning  was  hidden  in  monas- 
teries, or  was  driven  to  the  silent  closets  of  those  who,  free  to 
think,  dared  not  to  speak ;  and  to  these  ends  the  old  Greek 
tongue  was  to  be,  and  to  stay,  revived,  the  Latin  to  be  raised  from 
the  dead,  the  Hebrew  to  be  diligently  studied,  all  the  sciences  too, 
to  be  brought  to  contribute  of  their  stores,  the  histories  to  be  com- 
pelled to  testify,  and  the  entire  round  of  speculative  thought  to  be 
made  subservient,  so  that  God's  inspired  word  should,  at  no  point, 
lack  an  exposition  such  as  lettered  and  unlettered  might  alike  ap- 
prehend. 

Taking  now  into  the  account  what  we  have  thus  suggested — 
and  we  have  done  little  more  than  suggest — it  cannot  but  appear 
that  Presbyterianism  and  Education  are,  indeed,  most  intimately 
related  by  the  tie  of  a  common  blood,  if,  indeed,  they  be  not 
identical.  Certainly  you  no  sooner  mention  the  one  than  the 
other  is  brought  to  mind.  Other  ecclesiastical  organisms,  we  are 
glad  to  acknowledge,  place  a  high  estimate  upon  the  potencies  of 
education,  but  they  do  not,  in  all  instances,  feel  the  need  for 
assessing  it  at  so  high  a  value  as  is  the  case  with  ourselves.  We 
are  free  to  say  that  as  a  church  we  cannot  prosper — we  had  almost 
said  exist — apart  from  its  co-efficiency.  But  no  more,  when  largely 
viewed,  can  true  Christianity;  the  alliance  between  it  and  educa- 
tion being  not  that  of  a  mere  treaty,  which  may,  at  any  time,  be 
broken  off,  but  that  of  coincident  nature — as  imperative  as  a  uni- 
versal law.  Accordingly,  it  has  always  been  true  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  element  of  education  has  been  eliminated  from  the 
offices  of  Christianity,  in  equal  proportion  has  Christianity  itself 
suffered  loss.  And  it  is  this  proposition  (for  whose  establishment 
no  proof  is  needed),  upon  which  Preshyterianism^  rests  its  justifica- 
tion, whenever  any  defence  is  required  of  the  fact  that  it  leans  so 
heavily  upon  the  supporting  arm  of  education.  But  it  is  also  in 
the  fact  that  these  twin  agencies  are  inseparable,  that  we  as 
instantly  discern  the  dependence  of  education  itself  upon  Chris- 
tianity, as  we  perceive  the  converse.  That  is  to  say,  Presbyte- 
rians— regarding  the  Christian  religion  as  they  must — do  always 
insist  upon  an  education  which  is  not  merely  and  baldly  secular. 
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A  godless  education  is  simply  heathenish — and  all  imchristian  edu- 
cation is  essentially  ungodly ;  an  injury,  therefore,  and  by  no  means 
a  blessing — a  dwarfed  plant  which  is  destitute  of  nourishing  soil, 
and  what  fruit  it  bears  is  unavoidably  sapped  with  poison.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  every  kind  of  education  for  which  we  plead.  Away 
with  it,  if  it  be  not  transfused  and  illumined  with  the  smile  of 
heaven.  It  is  spurious.  More,  it  is  deadly.  It  is  not  a  torch  for 
light,  but  for  conflagration. 

Not  much  space  is  now  left  in  which  to  answer  the  question: 
But  has  Presbyterianism  educated;  i.  apart  from  the  immediate 
power  of  its  doctrine  and  its  polity  ?  Has  it  gone  into  the  world 
at  large,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  a  genuine  philanthropy,  responded 
to  the  call  for  knowledge  and  for  nurture  everywhere? — impart- 
ing intellectual  life  and  moral  force  in  whatsoever  direction  these 
have  been  needed  ?  If  so,  where  are  its  schools,  its  colleges,  its 
universities;  its  variety  of  gymnasia,  as  required  for  the  exercise 
of  the  soul's  faculties  from  childhood  onward  ?  In  order  to  a  com- 
prehensive reply  we  must  hold  in  mind  the  extent  of  Presby- 
terianism. Those  branches  of  the  many-membered  family  of 
churches  which  are  entitled  to  this  denomination,  do,  together 
with  their  near  relative,  the  Lutheran,  comprise,  in  their  wide 
embrace,  more  than  half  of  Protestant  Christendom — a  vast 
moiety  which  is  peculiarly  characterized  by  the  spirit  of  an  appa- 
rently exhaustless  energy  that  has  long  displayed  the  resolve  to 
chase  ignorance  of  every  degree  from  all  its  corners  and  citadels. 

Does  any  one  ask,  then,  what  is  it  actually  doing  for  the 
achievement  of  so  great  a  result  ?  Shall  we  mention  its  hom£Sy 
with  a  head  over  each,  who  has  vowed  that,  whatsoever  else  may 
be  neglected,  the  children  shall  experience  a  nurture  in  the  know- 
ledge of  their  living  and  loving  Lord  ?  And  although  this  pledge 
is  not  always  made  good,  nevertheless  count,  if  you  can,  the  num- 
ber of  domestic  circles  (to  be  found  in  all  the  classes  of  society) 
wherein  an  educating  process  is  going  on,  the  whole  outcome  of 
which  is  too  immense  even  for  conjecture,  and  which,  accordingly, 
no  census  statistiidan  has  ever  attempted,  so  much  as  approxima- 
tively,  to  calculate.  Or  need  we  point  to  those  innumerable  gath- 
erings of  the  waifs  of  the  people  which  Presbyterian  charity  has- 
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assisted  to  summon  from  t!ie  haunts  and  holes  of  a  ragged  desti- 
tution in  order  to  impart  to  minds  that  otherwise  must  prove  a 
curse  to  themselves  and  many  others,  some  inkling,  at  least,  of  the 
rays  of  a  better  guidance  ?  What  an  amount  of  teaching,  too, 
from  the  ABC  upwards,  is  provided  for  the  hopelessly  poor  in 
the  thousands  of  Sabbath-schools  that  are  embraced  in  our  Pres- 
byterian system,  which  is  thus  in  happy  unison  with  the  genius  of 
Christianity,  as  exemplified  by  other  churchly  methods  that  are 
touched  by  us  at  almost  no  other  point  of  resemblance !  We 
might  speak  also  of  that  free,  public,  every-day  schooling  in  the 
moulding  and  furthering  of  the  institutes  for  which  Presbyterian 
influences  have  been  so  decidedly  and  so  deeply  felt,  and  in  the 
proper  management  of  which  the  best  of  our  people  have  shown 
so  intelligent  an  anxiety  and  extended  so  helpful  a  hand. 

But  is  it  still  asked.  Where  are  those  institutions  of  learning 
of  one  grade  or  another  which  owe  their  exclusive  origin  to  Pres- 
byterianism,  and  of  which,  with  an  honorable  pride,  it  may  be 
boasted  that  they  remain  altogether  its  own,  having  upon  them 
its  special  image  and  superscription?  Where  are  these!  Nay, 
where  are  they  not  f  Travel  the  earth  around,  and  you  see  it  dot- 
ted, rather  emblazoned,  with  specimens  of  them  on  every  hand : 
in  the  far-off  islands  of  awakening  Japan  ;  in  many  of  the  towns  of 
vast  India ;  in  Turkey,  w^ith  its  Robert  College  at  Constantinople 
for  the  shining  head  of  a  large  l)ody  of  subordinate  academies; 
throughout  agitated  but  hopeful  Bulgaria ;  in  not  a  few  of  the 
German  States;  in  reluctant  Greece,  too,  and  ragged  Italy,  and  re- 
publican France;  in  mountainous  Switzerland;  here  and  there  in 
Russia  even ;  and  in  the  Scandinavian  monarchies.  Need  we  name 
indomitable  Holland,  or  pass  over  to  great  England,  to  covenanted 
Scotland,  to  struggling  Ireland  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  do  more  than 
mention  our  own  United  States,  where  Presbyterianism  ]ias  grown 
proportionately  faster  than  the  fast-growing  population,  and 
planted  its  various  schools  by  tlie  side  of  its  augmenting  churches 
from  flowering  Florida  to  frozen  Alaska,  and  from  where  Canada 
(itself  full  of  our  institutions)  extends  hitherward  her  cold  hands 
to  where  California  warms  her  feet  in  the  genial  Pacific  ?  Through 
all  lands,  from  Australia  and  Tasmania  to  l)oth  Americas,  and  to 
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where  east  melts  into  west  at  almost  every  point  of  the  juncture- 
line,  Presbyterianism  has  persistently  followed  the  sun  in  his 
course,  and  will  follow,  until  none  of  the  hours  of  that  sun's 
mighty  clock  shall  strike  without  the  echo  of  a  response  from  some 
chime  that  may  announce  the  presence  of  a  seminary  of  learning, 
lowly  or  lofty,  out  of  whose  open  doors  will  stream  a  light  supe- 
rior even  to  this  sun's  own  ! 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked — it  has  often  been  sneeringly  asked — 
w^hy  do  Presbyterians  have  so  much  to  say  upon  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation— and  will  not  let  the  world  rest  until  in  this  it  agree  with 
them  ?  May  not  an  uneducated  people  be  saved  ?  Yes ;  but  it 
cannot  become  the  best  type  of  a  Christian  people — and  this  best 
type  is  that  which  all  the  churches  should  strive  to  produce. 
Plants  grow  despite  a  brazen  sky  or  a  backward  soil;  but  these 
are  neither  the  most  useful  nor  the  most  vigorous  of  their  kind. 
So  grace,  which  often  seeks  an  earthly  home  in  souls  where  there 
is  not  even  the  ability  to  read,  may  here  minister  to  the  hope  of 
heaven  in  an  atmosphere  of  childish  ignorance;  and  who  is  not 
ready  to  bless  its  benignant  author  and  bestower  that  such  is  the 
fact  ?  But  the  great  kingdom  prefers  to  lay  its  foundations  and 
rear  its  temples  in  souls  where  cultivated  mind  has  prepared  a 
firm  ground  for  an  intelligent  and,  thus,  a  propagative  faith. 
There  were  thirteen  apostles,  but  the  mightiest  of  these  was  the 
scholarly  Paul.  There  are  thousands  of  gospel  preachers;  yet, 
with  rare  exceptions,  the  most  influential  are  they  who  are  the  best 
furnished  with  knowledge  and  the  best  disciplined  in  ability  to 
think.  There  are  myriads  of  believers,  but  the  most  energetic 
and  aggressive  of  their  number  are  usually  such  as  have  been 
trained  to  habits  of  reflection. 

We  are,  therefore,  prepared  to  hail  the  day  whose  dawning 
shall  witness,  in  ever}^  church  organization,  the  prevalency  of  a 
zeal  for  education  which  shall  at  least  equal  the  fervor  of  its 
preaching  power,  and  thus  behold  a  generation  of  Christians  who 
shall  be  more  fully  equipped  than  were  its  predecessors,  to  com- 
mend the  great  articles  of  their  belief  to  others,  in  the  face  of 
every  doubt  which  an  abashed  infidel  scholarship  may  presume  to 
suggest.  J.  R.  Wilson. 


11.  DARWIN  AND  DARWINISM. 

No  writer  has  exerted  a  greater  influence  on  the  current  of 
scientific  thought  in  the  last  half  of  this  nineteenth  century  than 
Charles  Darwin.  No  one  can  read  his  writings,  and  they  are 
somewhat  voluminous,  and  not  award  him  a  chief  place  among  the 
naturalists  of  our  day.  For  careful  observation  of  facts  in  the 
several  departments  of  natural  history  to  which  he  devoted  his  at- 
tention, for  an  explicit  and  honest  statement  of  the  facts  observed, 
and  for  acuteness  of  judgment  in  devising  methods  of  investiga- 
tion and  indefatigable  industry  in  following  out  these  methods,  he 
deserves,  as  he  has  received  on  all  hands,  the  highest  commenda- 
tion.   This  on  the  one  hand. 

On  the  other  hand.  When  he  has  turned  from  the  record  of 
facts  to  reasoning  upon  those  facts,  from  what  is  distinctively 
called  science  to  philosophy,  as  in  his  "  Origin  of  Species,"  and 
"  Descent  of  Man,"  no  writer  has  provoked  more  controversy,  no 
hypothesis  has  awakened  more  discussion  than  the  one  now  popu- 
larly known  as  Darwinism,  advanced  and  defended  in  these  books. 
His  "  Origin  of  Species  "  was  published  in  1859,  and  his  "  Descent  of 
Man"  in  1871,  scarce  thirty  years  ago,  yet  the  literature  of  Dar- 
winism will  to-day  form  a  library  of  very  respectable  dimensions. 

In  such  circumstances,  thoughtful  men  naturally  desire  to 
know  something  more  of  Charles  Darwin  than  can  be  learned 
from  the  study  of  his  works  alone.  To  all  such  the  publication 
of  his  "  Life  and  Letters,"  by  his  son,  Francis  Darwin — the  Ameri- 
can edition  which  is  before  rae  is  from  the  press  of  Appleton  & 
Co. — is  a  very  welcome  event.  The  work  is  made  up  largely  of 
Mr.  Charles  Darwin's  own  letters,  written  at  various  times  during 
the  course  of  his  public  life  as  an  author ;  letters  received  by  him 
in  reply  to  these ;  and  of  an  autobiography,  begun  in  1876,  when 
he  was  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  completed  in  1881,  the  year 
before  his  death.  Respecting  the  last-mentioned  of  these,  the  au- 
tobiography, "  written  originally  for  liis  children  without  any 
thought  of  its  publication,"  the  author  says :  "I  have  attempted 
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to  write  the  following  account  of  myself,  as  if  I  were  a  dead  man 
in  another  world,  looking  back  at  my  own  life.  Nor  have  I  found 
this  difficult,  for  life  is  nearly  over  with  me."  (Vol.  I.,  p.  25.)  A 
marked  characteristic  of  this  autobiography  is  the  evident  candor 
with  which  it  is  written ;  indeed,  candor  is  characteristic  of  all  Mr. 
Charles  Darwin's  writings,  even  those  somewhat  controversial  in 
their  character.  The  selection  of  letters  contained  in  these  vol- 
umes, both  those  written  by  Mr.  Darwin  himself  and  those  re- 
ceived by  him  from  his  friends,  has  been  made  with  excellent 
judgment,  and  so  as  to  supplement  the  autobiography.  After 
reading  the  two  volumes  of  "  Life  and  Letters  "  through,  one  feels 
as  if  Mr.  Darwin  had  been  a  personal  acquaintance,  and  that  of 
long  standing. 

I.  Darwin's  Work  in  the  Light  of  his  Personal  Character. 
I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Darwin's  work  as 
a  naturalist  has  met  with  universal  acceptance.  His  statements  of 
fact  are  received  as  of  the  highest  authority,  and  I  do  not  think  I 
exaggerate  wlien  I  say  that  his  contributions  to  science  in  this  de- 
partment are  not  equalled  by  those  of  any  other  naturalist  of  our 
day.  But  when  we  turn  to  his  writings  in  the  department  of  the 
philosophy  of  science,  more  especially  to  his  advocacy  of  the  hy- 
pothesis of  the  origin  of  species  by  natural  selection — what  is  dis- 
tinctively called  Darwinism — all  this  is  changed.  No  hypothesis 
of  modern  science  has  provoked  more  controversy  than  this,  and 
if  we  may  accept  the  judgment  of  a  writer  in  the  Edinhurgh  Review 
for  April,  1888,  "this  theory,  about  which,  before  he  passed  away, 
he  sometimes  spoke  in  vacillating  tones,  is  already  on  its  way  to 
the  lumber-room  of  discarded  theories." 

Wlien  we  turn  to  his  biography,  we  find,  1  think,  an  explana- 
tion of  this.  In  his  autobiography  he  tells  us  that  when  eight 
years  old  he  was  sent  to  a  day-school  at  Shrewsbury,  and  adds: 

' '  By  the  time  I  went  to  this  day-school,  my  taste  for  natural  history,  and  more 
especially  for  collecting,  was  well  developed.  I  tried  to  make  out  the  names  of 
plants,  and  collected  all  sorts  of  things,  shells,  seals,  franks,  coins,  and  minerals. 
The  passion  for  collecting  which  leads  a  man  to  be  a  systematic  naturalist,  a 
virtuoso,  or  a  miser,  was  very  strong  in  me,  and  was  clearly  innate,  as  none  of  my 
sisters  or  brothers  had  this  taste,"    (Vol.  I.,  p.  26.) 
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An  amusing  illustration  of  the  strength  of  this  passion  he  gives 
us  in  writing  of  his  life  at  Cambridge  : 

' '  One  day,  on  tearing  oif  some  old  bark,  I  saw  two  rare  beetles,  and  seized  one 
in  each  Land ;  then  I  saw  a  third  and  new  kind,  which  I  could  not  bear  to  lose,  so 
that  I  popped  the  one  which  I  held  in  my  right  hand  into  my  mouth.  Alas  !  it 
ejected  some  intensely  acrid  fluid,  which  burnt  my  tongue  so  that  I  was  forced  to 
spit  the  beetle  out,  which  was  lost,  as  was  the  third  one."    (Vol.  I.,  p.  43.) 

Towards  the  close  of  his  autobiography  he  gives  tliis  estimate 
of  himself  : 

' '  I  think  that  I  am  superior  to  the  common  run  of  men  in  noticing  things 
which  easily  escape  attention,  and  in  observing  them  carefully.  My  industry  has 
been  nearly  as  great  as  it  coiild  have  been  in  the  collection  and  observation  of  facts. 
"What  is  far  more  important,  my  love  for  natural  science  has  been  steady  and  ar- 
dent."   (Vol.  I.,  p.  83.) 

Mr.  Darwin  was  evidently  a  "  born  naturalist;"  and  natural- 
ists, like  poets,  are  ''born,  not  made."  When  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  fact,  in  connexion  with  all  this,  that  five  years  of  the 
prime  of  his  life — from  his  twenty-second  to  his  twenty-seventh 
year — were  spent  in  a  voyage  around  the  world,  in  H.  B.  M.  ship 
Beagle^  as  naturalist  of  a  scientific  expedition,  the  great  excellence 
of  his  writings  on  Natural  History  are  fairly  accounted  for. 

On  the  other  point  under  consideration,  the  author  of  the 
article  in  the  Edinbtirgk  Review,  already  referred  to,  writes: 

"Mr.  Francis  Darwin's  careful  work  does  not  allow  us  to  remain  in  any  doubt 
as  to  the  quality  of  his  father's  mind  with  respect  to  philosophy.  Indeed,  Charles 
Darwin  himself  tells  us:  'I  read  a  good  deal  during  the  two  years  (1837  and  1838) 
on  various  subjects,  including  some  metaphysical  books;  but  I  was  not  well-fitted 
for  such  studies. '  And  again :  '  My  power  to  follow  a  long  and  purely  abstract 
train  of  thought  is  very  limited;  and  therefore  I  could  never  have  succeeded  with 
metaphysics  or  mathematics. '  In  writing  to  Mr.  Graham  at  nearly  the  end  of  his 
life,  he  observes :  '  I  have  had  no  practice  in  abstract  reasoning. '  Just  after  pub- 
lishing his  '  Origin  of  Species, '  and  when  occupied  in  preparing  his  argument  that 
man  is  as  the  beasts  which  perish,  he  writes  to  Sir  C.  Lyell :  '  I  have  thought  (only 
vaguely)  on  man ;  .  .  .  psychologically  I  have  done  scarcely  anything. '  In  writ- 
ing to  Huxley  respecting  some  philosophical  objections  to  his  views  about  man,  he 
says :  '  Having  only  common  observation  and  sense  to  trust  to,  I  did  not  know  what 
to  say  in  my  second  edition  of  my  "Descent. " '  To  Mr.  Virtue  he  observes :  ' I  find 
that  my  mind  is  so  fixed  by  the  inductive  method  that  I  cannot  appreciate  deduc- 
tive reasoning.'  ...  A  constitutional,  inherited,  congenital  inapitude  in  Charles 
Darwin  for  the  highest  branch  of  science,  or  rather  for  the  foundation  of  all  sci- 
ence, was  a  bad  preparation  for  constructing  a  permanently  end^iring  and  really 
philosophical  theory  of  organic  nature."    {Edinburgh  Jieview,  1888,  pp.  429,  430.) 
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As  further  illustrating  this  character  of  Mr.  Darwin's  mind^ 
let  tlie  reader  take  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  his,  ad- 
dressed to  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  under  date  of  November  22,  1860: 

' '  I  grieve  to  saj'  I  canuot  honestly  go  as  far  as  you  do  about  Design.  I  am 
conscdons  that  I  am  in  an  utterly  hopeless  muddle.  I  canuot  think  that  the  world, 
as  W(i  see  it,  is  the  result  of  chance,  and  yet  I  cannot  look  at  each  sejparate  thing  as 
the  result  of  design.  To  take  a  crucial  example,  you  lead  me  to  infer  that  you  be- 
lieve '  that  variation  has  been  led  along  certain  beneficial  lines. '  I  canuot  believe 
this ;  and  I  think  you  would  have  to  believe  that  the  tail  of  the  f antail  was  led  to 
vary  in  the  number  and  direction  of  its  feathers  in  order  to  gratify  the  caprice  of  a 
few  men.  Yet  if  the  fantail  had  been  a  wild  bird,  and  had  used  its  abnormal  tail 
for  some  special  end,  as  to  sail  before  the  wind,  unlike  other  birds,  every  one 
would  have  said,  '  What  a  beautiful  and  designed  adaptation. '  Again,  I  say  I  am, 
and  shall  ever  remain,  in  a  hopeless  muddle."    (Vol.  II.,  p.  146.) 

In  the  mental  peculiarities,  illustrated  above,  we  have  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  fact  that  Charles  Darwin,  the  first  natu- 
ralist of  the  day,  was,  at  the  same  time,  "  a  bitter  bad  philosopher ; " 
and  Darwin,  the  naturalist,  I  believe,  will  be  remembered  and  hon- 
ored long  after  Darwinism  has  been  consigned  to  "  the  lumber-room 
of  discarded  theories." 

II.  The  Character  and  History  of  Darwin's  Religious  Views. 

Darwinism,  as  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  stands  intimately 
related  to  the  Christian  religion ;  and  it  is  in  the  religious  history 
of  Mr.  Darwin  tlie  readers  of  the  Quarterly  lieview  will  feel  espe- 
cial interest.  Fortunately,  his  biography  enables  us  to  get  a  clear 
idea  of  that  history,  from  the  beginning  of  his  life  to  the  very  end. 
Chapter  VIII.  of  his  "Life  and  Letters"  is  devoted  to  this  par- 
ticular matter;  and  the  subject  is  not  unfrequently  referred  to  in 
his  letters  to  his  friends  given  us  in  other  parts  of  the  work. 

In  his  early  youth  his  mind  seems  to  have  had  a  decidedly  re- 
ligious turn.  While  a  school-boy  at  Shrewsbury  he  used  to  go 
home  in  the  long  intervals  between  "callings-over"  and  locking 
up  at  night,  and  he  tells  us : 

' '  I  remember  in  the  early  part  of  my  school  life  I  often  had  to  run  very  quickly 
to  be  in  time,  and  from  being  a  fleet  runner  was  generally  successful ;  but  when  in 
doubt  I  prayed  earnestly  to  God  to  help  me,  and  I  well  remember  that  I  attributed 
my  success  to  the  prayers  and  not  to  my  quick  running,  and  marvelled  how  gen- 
erally I  was  aided."    (Vol.  I,,  p.  29.) 
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His  religious  views  in  early  manhood  may  be  learned  from  his 
statement : 

' '  After  having  spent  two  sessions  in  Edinburgh,  my  father  perceived,  or  he 
heard  from  my  sisters,  that  I  did  not  like  the  thought  of  being  a  physician,  so  he 
proposed  that  I  should  become  a  clergyman.  He  was,  very  properly,  vehement 
against  my  turning  into  an  idle  sporting  man,  which  then  seemed  my  probable 
destination,  I  asked  for  some  time  to  consider,  as  from  what  little  I  had  heai-d  or 
thought  on  the  subject  I  had  scruples  about  declaring  my  belief  in  all  the  dogmas 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  though  otherwise  I  liked  the  thought  of  being  a  coun- 
try clergyman.  Accordingly,  I  read  with  care  '  Pearson  on  the  Creed, '  and  a  few 
other  books  on  divinity ;  and  as  I  did  not  then  in  the  least  doubt  the  strict  and  lit- 
eral truth  of  every  word  in  the  Bible,  I  soon  persuaded  myself  that  our  creed  must 
be  fully  accepted.  Considering  how  fiercely  I  have  been  attacked  by  the  orthodox, 
it  seems  ludicrous  that  I  once  intended  to  be  a  clergyman.  Nor  was  this  intention 
and  my  father's  wish  ever  formally  given  up,  but  died  a  natural  death  when,  on 
leaving  Cambridge,  I  joined  the  Beagle  as  naturalist."    (Vol.  I.,  p.  39.) 

Of  the  change  in  his  religious  views  he  tells  us: 

"While  on  board  the  Beagle  I  was  quite  orthodox,  and  I  remember  being 
heartly  laughed  at  by  several  of  the  officers  (though  themselves  orthodox)  for  quot- 
ing the  Bible  as  an  unanswerable  authoritj'  on  some  point  of  morality.  I  suppose 
it  was  the  novelty  of  the  argument  that  amused  them.  But  I  had  gradually  come 
by  this  time,  i.  e.,  1836  to  1839,  to  see  that  the  Old  Testament  was  no  more  to  be 
trusted  than  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos.  The  question  then  continually  rose 
before  my  mind,  and  would  not  be  banished,  Is  it  credible  that  if  God  were  now 
to  make  a  revelation  to  the  Hindoos,  he  would  permit  it  to  be  connected  with  the 
belief  in  Vishnu,  Siva,  etc. ,  as  Christianity  is  connected  with  the  Old  Testament  ? 
This  appeared  to  me  utterly  incredible." 

' '  By  further  reflecting  that  the  clearest  evidence  would  be  requisite  to  make 
any  sane  man  believe  in  the  miracles  by  which  Christianity  is  supported — and  the 
more  we  know  of  the  fixed  laws  of  nature,  the  more  incredible  do  miracles  become 
— that  the  men  at  that  time  were  ignorant  and  credulous  to  a  degree  almost  incom- 
prehensible by  us  ;  that  the  gospel  cannot  be  proved  to  have  been  written  simul- 
taneoasly  with  the  events;  that  they  differ  in  many  important  details,  far  too  im- 
portant, as  it  seemed  to  me,  to  be  admitted  as  the  v^sual  inaccuracies  of  eye-wit- 
nesses ;  by  such  reflections  as  these,  which  I  give,  not  as  having  the  least  novelty  or 
value,  but  as  they  influenced  me,  I  gradually  came  to  disbelieve  in  Christianity  as 
a  divine  revelation,  The  fact  that  many  false  religions  have  spread  over  large  por- 
tions of  the  earth  like  wild-fire,  had  some  weight  with  me," 

' '  But  I  was  very  unwilling  to  give  up  my  belief  ;  I  feel  sure  of  this,  for  I  can 
well  remember  often  and  often  inventing  day-dreams  of  old  letters  between  dis- 
tinguished Komans,  and  manuscripts  being  discovered  at  Pomj^eii,  or  elsewhere, 
which  confirmed  in  the  most  striking  manner  all  that  was  written  in  the  gospels. 
But  I  found  it  more  and  more  difficult,  with  free  scope  given  to  my  imagination,  to 
invent  evidence  which  would  suffice  to  convince  me.  Thus  disbelief  crept  over  me 
at  a  very  slow  rate,  but  was  at  last  complete.  The  rate  was  so  slow  that  I  felt  no 
distress."    (Vol.  L,  pp.  278,  279.) 
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Subsequently  he  writes : 

'  'At  the  present  day  the  most  usual  argument  for  the  existence  of  an  intelligent 
God  is  drawn  from  the  deep  inward  conviction  and  feelings  which  are  experienced 
by  most  persons.  Formerly  I  was  led  by  feelings  such  as  those  just  referred  to  (al- 
though I  do  not  think  the  religious  sentiment  was  ever  very  strongly  developed  in 
me),  to  the  firm  conviction  of  the  existence  of  God  and  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  In  my  journal  I  wrote  that  while  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  Brazilian  forest, 
it  is  not  possible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  higher  feelings  of  wonder,  admira- 
tion and  devotion  which  fill  and  elevate  the  mind.  I  well  remember  my  conviction 
that  there  is  more  in  man  than  the  mere  breath  of  his  body.  But  now  the  grand- 
est scenes  would  not  cause  any  such  convictions  and  feelings  to  rise  in  my  mind. 
It  may  be  truly  said  that  I  am  like  a  man  who  has  become  color-blind,  and  the  uni- 
versal belief  by  men  of  the  existence  of  redness  makes  my  present  loss  of  percep- 
tion of  not  the  least  value  as  evidence."    (Vol.  I.,  p.  281.) 

How  complete  Mr.  Darwin's  "disbelief  "  became  we  may  learn 
from  his  letter  to  a  German  student,  written  in  1879,  in  which  he 
says : 

"  I  am  much  engaged,  an  old  man,  and  out  of  health,  and  I  cannot  spare 
time  to  answer  your  questions  fully;  nor,  indeed,  can  they  be  answered.  Science 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Christ,  except  in  so  far  as  the  habit  of  scientific  research 
makes  a  man  cautious  in  admitting  evidence.  For  myself,  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  ever  has  been  any  revelation.  As  for  a  future  life,  every  man  must  jadge  for 
himself  between  conflicting  vague  probabilities."    (Vol.  L,  p.  277.) 

As  throwing  light  upon  the  way  in  which  this  great  change  in 
Mr.  Darwin's  religious  views  was  brought  about,  1  would  ask  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  following  statements.  Mr.  Darwin,  in 
his  autobiography,  writes: 

' '  I  have  said  that  in  one  respect  my  mind  has  changed  during  the  last  twenty 
or  thirty  years.  Up  to  the  age  of  thirty,  or  beyond  it,  poetry  of  many  kinds,  such 
as  the  works  of  Milton,  Gray,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge  and  Shelley,  gave  me 
great  pleasure,  and  even  as  a  school-boy  I  took  intense  delight  in  Shakspere,  es- 
pecially in  the  historical  plays.  I  have  also  said  that  formerly  pictures  gave  me 
considerable,  and  music  very  great  delight.  But  now  for  many  years  I  cannot  en- 
dure to  read  a  line  of  poetry;  I  have  tried  lately  to  read  Shakspere,  and  found  it 
so  intolerably  dull  that  it  nauseated  me.  I  have  also  lost  my  taste  for  pictures  and 
music.  Music  generally  sets  me  to  thinking  too  energetically  on  what  I  have  been 
at  work  on,  instead  of  giving  me  pleasure.  I  retain  some  taste  for  fine  scenery,  but 
it  does  not  cause  me  the  exquisite  delight  which  it  formerly  did.  On  the  other 
hand,  novels  which  are  works  of  the  imagination,  though  not  of  a  very  high  order, 
have  been  for  years  a  wonderful  relief  and  pleasure  to  me,  and  I  often  bless  all 
novelists.  A  surprising  number  have  been  read  aloud  to  me.  .  .  .  My  mind  seems 
to  have  become  a  kind  of  machine  for  grinding  general  laws  out  of  large  collections 
of  facts ;  but  why  this  should  have  caused  the  atrophy  of  that  part  of  the  brain 
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alone  on  which  the  higher  tastes  depend,  I  cannot  conceive.  A  man  with  a  mind 
more  highly  organized  or  better  constituted  than  mine,  would  not,  I  suppose,  have 
thus  suffered ;  and  if  I  had  to  live  my  life  again,  I  would  have  made  a  rule  to  read 
some  j)oetry  and  listen  to  some  music  at  least  once  every  week ;  for  perhaps  the 
parts  of  my  brain  now  atrophied  would  thus  have  been  kept  active  through  use. 
The  loss  of  these  tastes  is  a  loss  of  happiness,  and  may  possibly  be  injurious  to  the 
intellect,  and  more  probably  to  the  moral  character,  by  enfeebling  the  emotional 
part  of  our  nature."    (Vol.  I.,  pp.  81,  82.) 

In  a  letter  to  his  intimate  friend.  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  he  writes: 

"I  am  glad  that  you  were  at  the  'Messiah;'  it  is  the  one  thing  I  should  like  to 
hear  again,  but  I  dare  say  I  should  find  my  soul  too  dried  up  to  appreciate  it  as  in 
old  days ;  and  then  I  should  feel  very  llat,  for  it  is  a  horrid  bore  to  feel  as  I  con- 
stantly do,  that  I  am  a  withered  leaf  for  every  subject  except  science."  (Vol.  11. , 
p.  273.) 

His  son,  in  the  work  before  us,  tells  us: 

' '  It  was  a  sure  sign  that  he  was  not  well  when  he  was  idle  at  any  time  other 
than  his  regular  resting  hours ;  for  as  long  as  he  remained  moderately  well,  there 
was  no  break  in  the  regularity  of  his  life.  Weekdays  and  Sundays  passed  by  alike, 
each  with  their  stated  intervals  of  work  and  rest.  It  is  almost  impossible,  except 
for  those  who  watched  his  daily  life,  to  realise  how  essential  to  his  well  being  was 
the  regular  routine  that  I  have  sketched,  and  with  what  pain  and  difficulty  any- 
thing beyond  it  was  attempted.  Any  public  appearance,  even  of  the  most  modest 
kind,  was  an  effort  to  him.  In  1871  he  went  to  the  little  village  church  for  the 
wedding  of  his  eldest  daughter,  but  he  could  hardly  bear  the  fatigue  of  being 
present  through  the  short  service. "    (Vol.  I.,  p.  104.) 

In  giving  an  account  of  his  father's  religious  views,  Francis 
Darwin  makes  the  following  quotation  from  a  manuscript  of  his 
father : 

'  'Another  source  of  conviction  in  the  existence  of  God,  connected  with  the  rea- 
son and  not  with  the  feelings,  impresses  me  as  having  much  more  weight.  This 
follows  from  the  extreme  difficulty,  or  rather  impossibility,  of  conceiving  this  im- 
mense and  wonderful  universe,  including  man  wirh  his  capacity  of  looking  far 
backwards  and  far  into  futurity,  as  the  result  of  blind  chance  or  necessity,  "When 
thus  reflecting  I  feel  compelled  to  look  to  a  first  cause  having  an  intelligent  mind 
in  some  degree  analogous  to  that  of  man ;  and  I  deserve  to  be  called  a  Theist.  This 
conclusion  was  strong  in  my  mind  about  the  time,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  when 
I  wrote  the  '  Origin  of  Species  ' ;  and  it  is  since  that  time  that  it  has  very  gradually, 
with  many  fluctuations,  become  weaker.  But  then  arises  the  doubt,  can  the  mind 
of  man,  which  has,  as  I  fully  believe,  been  developed  from  a  mind  as  low  as  that 
possessed  by  the  lowest  animal,  be  trusted  when  it  draws  such  grand  conclusions  ?" 
(Vol.  I.,  p.  282.) 

Of  similar  import  with  the  above,  in  a  letter  to  W.  Graham, 
written  in  1881,  the  year  before  his  death,  he  writer: 
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' '  I  hfive  uo  practice  in  abstract  reasoning,  and  I  may  be  all  astray.  Never- 
theless, yon  have  expressed  my  inward  conviction,  though  far  more  vividly  and 
clearly  than  I  could  have  done,  that  the  universe  is  not  the  result  of  chance.  But 
then  with  me  the  horrid  doubt  always  arises  whether  the  convictions  of  man's 
mind,  which  has  been  developed  from  the  mind  of  the  lower  animals,  are  of  any 
value  or  at  all  trustworthy.  Would  any  one  trust  in  the  convictions  of  a  monkey's 
mind,  if  there  are  any  convictions  in  such  a  mind  ?  "    (Vol.  I.,  p.  285.) 

Such  is  the  account  wliich  Mr.  Darwin  himself  gives  us  of  the 
great  change  in  his  views  on  questions  of  religion  of  which  he  was 
the  subject ;  and  I  have  quoted  from  his  "  Life  and  Letters "  at 
much  greater  length  than  I  otherwise  would,  that  those  of  my 
readers  who  may  not  have  access  to  the  work  itself  may  yet  be 
able  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  extent  of  that  change  and  of 
the  way  in  which  it  was  brought  about.  Attempting  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  truth  in  this  case,  I  remark : 

1.  From  a  person  of  a  decidedly  religious  turn  of  mind  in 
childhood,  and  one  who  in  early  manhood  "  did  not  in  the  least 
doubt  the  strict  and  literal  truth  of  every  word  in  the  Bible,"  he 
came  in  his  later  years  utterly  to  reject  the  claim  of  the  Bible  to 
be  the  "  word  of  God,"  so  as  to  declare,  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  ever  has  been  any  revelation,"  and  to  lose  all  faith  in  tlie  ex- 
istence of  a  personal  God  and  all  confidence  in  man's  immortality. 
From  a  thoroughly  Christian  man,  in  the  wide  sense  of  the  word 
Christian,  he  became  an  atheist,  a  man  without  God  in  the 
world."  He  preferred,  as  his  son  tells  us,  the  unaggressive  atti- 
tude of  an  agnostic."  (Vol.  L,  p.  286.)  And  certain  it  is  Mr. 
Darwin  never  became  a  blatant  atheist,  seeking  to  propagate  his 
atheism  among  his  fellow-men.  But  such  is  the  relation  which 
man  sustains  to  God  that  an  agnostic,  «.  e.,  one  who  does  not  know 
whether  there  is  a  God  or  not,  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  an 
atheist,  /.        without  God  in  the  world." 

2.  This  great  change  in  Mr.  Darwin's  religious  views  did  not 
occur  as  the  result  of  a  vicious  life,  as  in  very  many  cases  such  a 
change  does.  As  to  his  course  of  life,  he  writes,  in  a  note  added 
to  the  manuscript  of  his  autobiography  in  1879: 

"As  for  myself,  I  believe  that  I  have  acted  rightly  in  steadily  following  and 
devoting  my  life  to  science.  I  feel  no  remorse  from  having  committed  any  great 
sin,  but  have  often  and  often  regretted  that  I  have  not  done  more  direct  good  to 
my  f ellow-creatures. "    (Vol.  II.,  p.  530.) 
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His  case  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  young  nobleman  of  whom 
we  read  in  the  gospel,  who,  when  our  Lord  said  to  him,  "  Thou 
knowest  the  commandments,  Do  not  commit  adultery.  Do  not 
kill,  Do  not  steal,  Do  not  bear  false  witness,  Defraud  not.  Honor 
thy  father  and  mother,"  answered  and  said,  "  Master,  all  these 
have  I  observed  from  my  youth  up."  (Matt.  x.  19,  20.)  It  has 
been  truly  said :  "  Integer  vitce  scelerisque lourus  might  emphatically 
be  the  epitaph  of  this  simple  and  kind-hearted  naturalist." 

3.  ^"^or  can  the  change  in  Mr.  Darwin's  religious  views  be  at- 
tributed to  the  logical  force  of  objections  to  Christianity  carefully 
examined.  In  reply  to  Dr.  Abbott,  requesting  him  to  become  a 
contributor  to  The  Index,  he  wrote : 

' '  I  have  never  systematically  tlioiaght  much  on  religion  in  relation  to  science, 
or  on  morals  in  relation  to  society ;  and  without  steadily  keeping  my  mind  on  such 
subjects  for  a  long  period,  I  am  really  incapable  of  writing  anything  worth  sending 
to  The  Index."    (Vol.  I.,  p.  276.) 

In  his  own  account  of  this  change,  already  quoted  at  large,  the 
objections  to  Christianit}'  which  he  tells  us  influenced  him,  are,  as 
he  admits,  "  without  the  least  novelty,"  are  all  objections  which 
have  been  answered  time  and  again  in  a  way  to  satisfy  the  ablest 
and  most  careful  thinkers  of  our  times.  Had  Mr.  Darwin  studied 
the  claims  of  Christianity  with  half  the  care  with  which  he  studied 
questions  of  science,  his  conclusions  would  have  been,  I  believe, 
very  different  from  those  which  cast  their  dark  shadows  upon  the 
later  years  of  his  life. 

4.  The  change  in  Mr.  Darwin's  religious  views  was  a  very 
gradual  one,  and  began  with  the  rejection  of  the  Bible  as  the  word 
of  God — first  of  all,  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  In  his 
words,  "  Disbelief  crept  over  me  at  a  very  slow  rate,  but  was  at 
last  complete.  The  rate  was  so  slow  that  I  felt  no  distress,"  and 
"  I  had  gradually  come  by  this  time,  i.  e.,  1836  to  1839,  to  see  that 
the  Old  Testament  was  no  more  to  be  trusted  than  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Hindoos,"  and  because  of  the  intimate  connexion  in 
which  the  New  Testament  stands  to  the  Old,  in  rejecting  the  one 
he  felt  bound  to  reject  the  other  also.  Just  in  what  way  he  came 
to  see  that  "the  Old  Testament  was  no  more  to  be  trusted  than 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos,"  he  does  not  tell  us  ;  but  I  think 
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it  fair  to  infer  from  what  he  does  say,  it  was  because  of  what 
seemed  to  him  to  be  irreconcilable  discrepancies  between  certain 
of  its  statements  and  what  he  considered  established  truths  of  sci- 
ence. Many  scientists  have  in  this  way  reached  the  same  conclu- 
sion with  Mr.  Darwin.    On  the  other  hand : 

"At  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  in  1865,  some  six  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  scientific  men  signed  a  paper  containing  the  following  declara- 
tion, viz. :  '  We  conceive  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Word  of  God,  as  written  in 
the  book  of  nature,  and  God's  word,  written  in  holy  Scripture,  to  contradict  one 
another,  however  much  they  may  appear  to  differ.  We  are  not  forgetful  that 
physical  science  is  not  complete,  but  is  only  in  a  condition  of  progress,  and  that  at 
present  our  finite  reason  enables  us  to  see  as  through  a  glass,  darkly ;  and  we  con- 
fidently believe  that  a  time  will  come  when  the  two  records  will  be  seen  to  agree 
in  every  particular.'" — Current  Discussions  in  Theology  for  1883,  pp.  7,  8. 

5.  This  slow  and  gradual,  yet  ultimately  complete  change  in 
Mr.  Darwin's  religious  faith  and  feelings  is  to  be  attributed,  in 
large  measure,  to  the  fact  that  for  years  together,  beginning  with 
his  preparation  of  the  scientific  reports  of  the  voyage  of  the  Bea- 
dle, he  occupied  his  thoughts  and  attention  with  scientific  matters^ 
to  the  practical  exclusion  of  all  others.  His  early  religious  beliefs 
seem  quietly  to  have  dropped  out  of  his  mind,  rather  than  to  have 
been  distinctly  rejected  ;  and  hence  his  atheism  assumed  the  form 
of  agnosticism,  rather  tlian  that  of  a  positive  denial  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God. 

It  was  not  in  the  department  of  religious  faith  and  sentiment 
alone  that  the  eflTect  of  such  a  course  of  life  was  manifested.  In 
his  taste  for  poetry  and  music  it  was  equally  apparent.  "  As  a 
school-boy,"  he  tells  us,  "I  took  intense  delight  in  Shakspere, 
especially  in  his  historic  plays.  .  .  .  But  now,  for  many  years,  I 
cannot  endure  to  read  a  line  of  poetry.  I  have  tried  lately  to 
read  Shakspere,  and  found  it  so  intolerably  dull  that  it  nauseated 
me."  And  there  is  something  pathetic  in  the  tone  in  which  he 
speaks  of  his  loss  of  taste  for  music  when,  writing  to  an  intimate 
friend,  he  says:  "I  am  glad  that  you  were  at  the  Messiah.  It  is 
the  one  thing  I  should  like  to  hear  again ;  but  I  dare  say  I  should 
find  my  soul  too  dried  up  to  appreciate  it  as  in  old  days  ;  and  then  I 
should  feel  very  flat ;  for  it  is  a  horrid  bore  to  feel,  as  I  constantly 
do,  that  I  am  a  withered  leaf  for  every  subject  except  science." 
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The  elfect  of  such  a  course  in  the  case  of  his  religious  faith 
and  emotions  was  doubtless  aggravated  by  the  fact  tliat,  as  his  son 
tells  us,  "  there  was  no  ln*eak  in  the  regularity  of  his  life.  Week- 
days and  Sundays  passed  alike,  each  with  their  stated  hitervals  of 
work  and  rest."  He  who  made  us  and  best  understands  our  na- 
ture, at  the  very  beginning  "  blessed  the  seventh  day  and  sancti- 
fied it."  In  the  copy  of  the  moral  law,  written  on  tables  of  stone 
hy  God  himself,  the  commandment,  "Remember  the  Sabbath  day 
to  keep  it  holy ;  six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do  all  thy  work  ; 
but  the  seventh  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God,"  stands  side 
by  side  with,  "  Honor  tliy  father  and  thy  mother " ;  and  no  man 
can  persistently  disregard  either  the  one  or  the  other  without  his 
religious  nature  suffering  deterioration  thereby.  Writing  of  the 
effect  of  his  exclusive  attention  to  science  upon  his  taste  for  poetry 
and  music,  Mr.  Darwin  writes:  "If  I  had  to  live  my  life  over 
again,  I  would  have  made  it  a  rule  to  read  some  poetry  or  listen 
to  some  music  at  least  once  every  week;  for  perhaps  the  part  of 
my  brain  now  atrophied  would  then  have  been  kept  active  through 
use.  The  loss  of  these  tastes  is  a  loss  of  happiness ;  and  may  pos- 
sibly be  injurious  to  the  intellect,  and  more  probably  to  the  moral 
character."  Would  that  he  had  early  in  life  adopted  some  such 
rule;  and  in  the  same  spirit  and  for  the  same,  if  not  for  higher 
reasons,  made  it  a  rule  to  suspend  all  scientific  work  on  the  Sab- 
bath, and  to  devote  its  sacred  hours  to  the  all-important  subject 
of  religion.  Then  would  he  not  have  found  himself  in  his  old  age 
"without  God  in  the  world."  Eminent  scientists  have  pursued 
such  a  course  as  this,  and  as  a  consequence  their  early  piety  has 
ripened  with  a  blessed  fruitage.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  an  emi- 
nently pious  man  ;  or  to  mention  cases  nearer  our  own  time,  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  in  England,  and  Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  in  our 
own  country,  lived  as  distinguished  for  their  Christian  faith  as  for 
their  eminent  attainments  in  science  and  their  great  discoveries. 

6.  The  finishing  touch  to  Mj-.  Darwin's  atheism  was  given,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  statement,  by  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  in  the 
form  in  which  he  adopted  it.  According  to  his  view,  man  is  as 
truly  and  as  naturally  the  product  of  evolution  from  the  ape,  as 
the  ape  is  from  some  animal  occupying  a  still  lower  position  in 
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the  scale  of  being.  As  M.  Mivart  has  well  said  :  The  essential 
bestiality  of  man  is  an  integral  part  of  the  system."  In  view  of 
this  fact,  it  should  cause  us  no  surprise  to  find  him  writing  to  Mr. 
Graham,  the  year  before  his  death:  "You  have  expressed  my  in- 
ward conviction,  though  more  vividly  and  clearly  than  I  could 
have  done,  that  the  universe  is  not  the  result  of  chance" — or,  as 
he  expresses  the  same  idea  on  another  occasion,  "  I  feel  compelled 
to  look  to  a  First  Cause,  having  an  intelligent  mind  in  some  degree 
analogous  to  man.  But,  then,  with  me  the  horrid  doubt  always 
arises  whether  the  convictions  of  a  man's  mind,  which  has  been 
developed  from  the  mind  of  the  lower  animals,  are  of  any  value, 
or  at  all  trustworthy.  Would  any  one  trust  in  the  convictions  of 
a  monkey's  mind,  if  there  be  any  convictions  in  such  a  mind  ?" 
Granted  the  premises,  and  this  conclusion  does  not  seem  an  unrea- 
sonable one.  But  does  it  not  seem  strange  tliat  Mr.  Darwin  should 
see  so  clearly  this  consequence  of  his  doctrine  of  evolution  when 
applied  in  the  department  of  religious  thought,  and  not  see  that  it 
must,  of  necessity,  apply  with  equally  destructive  efiect  in  every 
other  department  of  human  thought?  If  the  human  mind,  be- 
cause of  its  essential  bestiality,"  cannot  be  trusted  in  the  matter 
of  the  existence  of  a  God,  for  the  same  reason  it  cannot  be  trusted 
in  the  matter  of  "  the  origin  of  species." 

Such  is,  in  brief,  the  history  of  Mr.  Darwin's  change  in  reli- 
gious belief  and  sentiment,  as  gathered  from  a  careful  study  of  his 
"Life  and  Letters."  Turn  we  now  to  an  examination  of  the 
hypothesis  of  genetic  evolution  as  held  and  taught  by  him — what 
is  popularly  termed 

Darwinism. 

On  first  reading  "  The  Origin  of  Species,"  shortly  after  it  was 
published,  the  impression  made  upon  my  mind  was  that  Mr,  Dar- 
win did  not  hold  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  in  its  atheistic  form. 
This  opinion  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  he  speaks  of  evolution 
as  "a  mode  of  creation";  and  postulates  the  existence  of  certain 
"primordial  forms,"  as  the  starting  point  for  the  evolution  of  all 
higher  forms  for  which  he  contends.  A  careful  examination  of 
his  letters  satisfies  me  that  on  this  point  I  was  mistaken.  In  a 
letter  to  Sir  0.  Lyell,  bearing  date  October  11,  1859,  he  writes: 
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' '  We  must  under  present  knowledge  assume  the  creation  of  one  or  of  a  few 
forms  in  the  same  manner  as  philosophers  assume  the  power  of  attraction  without 
any  explanation." 

And  again: 

' '  I  would  give  absolutely  nothing  for  the  theory  of  natural  selection  if  it  re- 
quires miraculous  additions  at  any  one  stage  of  descent.  I  think  that  embryology, 
homology,  classification,  etc.,  etc.,  show  us  that  all  vertebrates  have  descended 
from  one  parent;  how  that  parent  appeared  we  know  not."    (Vol.  II.,  pp.  6,  7.) 

And  writing  to  the  same  person  under  date  of  October  20, 
1859,  he  says  : 

' '  I  have  reflected  a  good  deal  on  what  you  say-  on  the  necessity  of  continued 
intervention  of  creative  power.  I  cannot  see  this  necessity ;  and  its  admission,  I 
think,  would  make  the  theory  of  natural  selection  valueless.  Grant  a  simple 
archetypal  creature,  like  the  mud-fish  or  lepidonsiren,  with  the  five  senses  and  some 
vestige  of  mind,  and  I  believe  natural  selection  will  account  for  the  production  of 
every  vertebrate  animal."    (Vol.  I.,  p.  528.) 

Prof.  Sedgwick,  a  personal  friend  of  Darwin,  and  the  one  un- 
der whom  he  studied  geology  at  Cambridge,  in  a  review  of  "  The 
Origin  of  Species,''  published  in  1860,  certainly  takes  this  view  of 
the  matter,  for  he  writes : 

' '  I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  my  detestation  of  the  theory,  because 
of  its  unflinching  materialism;  because  it  has  deserted  the  inductive  track,  the 
only  track  that  leads  to  physical  truth ;  because  it  utterly  repudiates  final  cause, 
and  thereby  indicates  a  demoralized  understanding  on  the  part  of  its  advocates. 
Not  that  I  believe  that  Darwin  is  an  atheist,  though  I  cannot  but  regard  his  mate- 
rialism as  atheistical.  I  think  it  untrue,  because  opposed  to  the  obvious  course  of 
nature  and  the  very  opposite  of  inductive  truth.  And  I  think  it  intensely  mis- 
chievous. Each  series  of  facts  is  laced  together  by  a  series  of  assumptions  and  re- 
petitions of  the  one  false  principle.  You  cannot  make  a  good  rope  out  of  a  string 
of  air-bubbles. "    (Vol.  II.,  pp.  91,  92.) 

Such  is  Darwinism,  by  which  is  meant  evolution  as  held  and 
taught  by  Darwin  himself.  Burdened  as  it  is  with  all  the  objec- 
tions to  atheistic  materialism,  to  refer  to  no  other  objections,  it 
has  never  had  many  advocates  in  Great  Britain  or  America.  Prof. 
Asa  Gray,  under  whose  supervision  the  first  edition  of  The 
Origin  of  Species  "  was  republished  in  this  country,  though  adopt- 
ing evolution  in  a  distinctly  theistic  form,  never  did  adopt  it  in 
the  form  in  which  Darwin  proposed  it,  as  is  abundantly  evident 
from  his  letters  contained  in  the  volumes  before  us ;  and  later  ad- 
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vocates  of  evolution,  almost  without  exception,  distinctly  repudiate 
it  in  its  atheistic  form.  Darwinism,  having  lived  out  the  brief  life 
usually  enjoyed  by  such  speculations,  is  now,  beyond  all  question, 
"  on  its  way  to  the  lumber-room  of  discarded  theories." 

That  a  theory  of  evolution,  accounting  for  the  origin  of  species 
— and  it  is  such  evolution  alone  which  has  ever  been  in  contro- 
versy— distinctly  theistic  in  its  character,  can  be  constructed,  will 
not  admit  of  question.  The  conception  of  evolution  as  but  "  a 
mode  of  creation,"  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  creation,  is  per- 
fectly intelligible.    Evolution  is  not  necessarily  atheistic. 

The  question  whether  or  not  a  Christian  theory  of  evolution 
can  be  constructed,  i.  6.,  a  theory  of  evolution  which  will  be  in 
harmony  with  the  teachings  of  Scripture  considered  as  the  "  Word  of 
God,"  is  an  entirely  different  question.  The  attempt  to  construct 
such  a  theory,  has  been  made  by  men  of  high  standing  in  science 
and  philosophy,  but  as  yet — to  say  the  least  of  it — with  very  in- 
different success. 

Professor  Drummond  has  made  the  attempt,  but  linds  such 
discrepancies  between  evolution  and  the  plain  statements  of  Scrip- 
ture— especially  statements  contained  in  the  earlier  chapters  of 
Genesis — that  he  feels  constrained  to  substitute  what  he  calls  "the 
Bible  of  modern  scientific  theology,"  for  -'the  Bible  accepted  by 
our  fathers;"  of  which  two  books  he  tells  us:  "The  chapters,  the 
verses,  and  the  words  are  the  same  in  each,  yet  in  the  meaning,  the 
interpretation,  and  the  way  they  are  looked  at,  they  are  two  en- 
tirely distinct  Bibles."    {Popular  Science  Monthly,  1886,  p.  107.) 

Professor  LeConte,  in  his  lately  published  "Evolution  in  its 
Kelation  to  Religious  Thought,"  seems  to  have  encountered  the 
same  difficulty,  and  disposes  of  it  in  a  very  similar  way : 

"There  is,  aud  in  the  nature  of  things  there  can  be,  no  test  of  truth  hut  reason. 
We  must  fearlessly,  but  honestly  aud  reverently,  try  all  things,  even  revelations,  by 
this  test.  We  must  not  regard,  as  so  many  do,  the  spirit  of  man  as  the  passive 
amanuensis  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Eevelatious  to  man  must  of  necessity  partake  of 
the  imperfections  of  the  mediimi  through  which  it  comes.  As  pure  water  from 
heaven,  falling  upon  and  liltering  through  earth,  must  gather  impurities  in  its 
course  differing  in  amount  and  in  kind  according  to  the  earth,  even  so  the  pure 
divine  truth,  filtering  through  man's  mind,  must  take  imperfections  characteristic 
of  the  man  and  the  age.  Such  filtrate  must  be  redistilled  in  the  alembic  of  reason 
to  separate  the  divine  truth  from  the  earthy  impurities."    (Pp.  310,  311.) 
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What  all  this  means  is  alHindantly  evident  from  the  writings 
of  the  "advanced  thinkers"  of  the  present  day.  From  the  fact 
that  adopting  the  theory  of  an  unbroken  evolution  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  forms  in  nature  has  led  such  men  as  Mr.  Darwin, 
Prof.  Drummond  and  Prof.  LeConte,  either  explicitly  or  impliedly 
to  reject  the  claim  of  the  Bible  to  be  received  as  the  "Word  of 
God,"  it  seems  fair  to  infer  that  the  construction  of  a  Christian 
theory  of  evolution  is  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

Dr.  McCosh  in  his  "Religious  Aspect  of  Evolution,"  seeks  to 
give  the  theory  a  Christian  character  in  an  entirely  different  way. 
Reverently  accepting  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment as  the  Word  of  God,  and  "  the  only  rule  of  fait/)  and  obedi- 
ence," he  modifies  the  theory  of  evolution  as  held  by  Darwin  and 
Drummond  and  LeConte,  by  introducing  divine  agency,  in  the 
form  of  creation,  at  different  points  in  the  course  of  progress  by 
which  our  world  has  reached  the  position  it  now  occupies.  The 
points  which  he  specifies  are:  (1),  The  origination  of  matter,  and 
(2),  The  introduction  of  light,  (3),  Life,  (4),  Sensation,  (5),  In- 
stinct, (6),  Intelligence,  and  (7),  The  moral  sense.  Of  these  he 
says :  "  No  mundane  power  can  produce  them  at  first,  and  it  is 
reasonable  that  we  should  refer  their  production  to  God,  to  whom 
all  power  belongs,  even  the  power  of  evolution.  As  evolution  by 
physical  causes  cannot  do  it,  we  infer  that  God  does  it  by  imme- 
diate fiat,  even  as  lie  created  matter,  and  the  forces  that  are  in 
matter.  We  certainly  know  of  no  other  power  capable  of  doing 
it.  This  seems  a  legitimate  conclusion.  It  calls  in  a  power  known 
otherwise  to  work,  and  to  be  competent  to  produce  the  effect.  .  .  . 
God  may  be  a  continuous  creator  as  he  is  a  continuous  preserver." 
{ReUgious  Aspect  of  Evolution^  p.  54.) 

The  philosophical  ground  on  which  Dr.  McCosh  breaks  up  the 
continuity  of  evolution,  and  introduces  the  creative  agency  of  God 
at  the  seven  points  mentioned  above,  he  states  in  the  words :  "  It 
is  a  law  of  causation  anticipated,  as  can  be  shown,  from  an  old  date, 
that  a  cause — I  am  speaking  only  of  physical  causes — can  give  only 
what  it  possesses.  Causation  cannot  create  anything  new ;  it  can- 
not give  what  it  has  not  within  itself.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
effect  which  was  not  potentially  in  tlie  cause,  that  is,  in  the  agent 
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which  constituted  the  cause."  [Beligious  Aspect  of  Evolution,  p.  52.) 
This  is  certainly  sound  philosophy;  and  when  on  this  ground  he 
demands  the  introduction  of  the  creative  agency  of  God,  at  the 
introduction  of  life,  for  example,  the  demand  is  a  reasonable  one. 
Dead  matter  does  not  possess  life,  even  potentially.  This  is  proved 
by  universal  observation,  and  by  elaborate  experiments  which  have 
been  made  more  than  once  to  test  the  matter. 

Let  us  apply  this  sound  philosophical  principle  to  the  question 
of  "the  origin  of  species."  Has  any  lower  species  of  plant  or  ani- 
mal within  itself,  even  potentially,  the  next  higher  species?  e.  g., 
Has  the  ape  within  itself  even  potentially,  the  man?  I  know  of 
but  one  way  to  answer  this  question  in  accordance  with  the  settled 
laws  of  scientific  research ;  and  that  is,  either  by  observation  of 
what  is  actually  going  on  in  the  world  around  us,  or  by  direct  ex- 
periment. True  science  deals  with  facts,  not  fancies.  It  seeks  to 
ascertain,  not  what  might  be,  but  what  is.  I  ask,  therefore:  Has 
any  one  ever  seen  a  new  species  produced  from  an  old  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  nature  ?  Has  any  one,  by  experiment,  succeeded 
in  producing  a  new  species  from  an  older  one  ?  Both  of  these 
questions  must  be  answered  in  the  negative.  The  two  well-estab- 
lished laws  of  "tlie  infertility  of  hybrids,"  and  "reversion  to  type," 
have  preserved,  in  so  far  as  we  know^,  all  natural  species  of  plants 
and  animals  such  as  they  were  at  the  begiiming.  In  the  words  of 
the  Duke  of  Argyll:  " That  any  organism,  therefore,  can  ever  pro- 
duce another  which  varies  from  itself  in  any  truly  specific  charac- 
ter, is  an  assumption  not  justified  by  any  known  fact."  {Primeval 
Man,  p.  46.)  New  varieties  of  plants  and  animals  often  spring 
out  of  the  old  naturally ;  and,  by  way  of  experiment,  man  has  pro- 
duced many  new  varieties  in  our  day.  But  varieties  differ  essen- 
tially from  natural  species ;  and,  the  fact  that  the  needful  changes 
are  so  often  and  easily  produced  in  the  one  case,  only  makes  their 
entire  absence  in  the  other  the  more  noteworthy  and  significant. 

The  question  respecting  the  permanence  of  species,  by  which 
naturalists  mean,  not  the  continued  existence  of  species  throughout 
all  time,  for  many  species  of  l)oth  plants  and  animals  which  once 
existed  have  disappeared,  but  the  permanent  retention  by  natural 
species  of  their  specific  characters,  so  that  one  species  is  never 
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transformed  into  another,  is  not  a  new  question  which  has  first 
-arisen  in  connexion  with  the  controversy  about  genetic  evolution, 
but  one  which,  in  connexion  with  other  questions,  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  naturalists  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  And 
there  are  few  questions  in  the  whole  range  of  natural  science  which 
have  been  more  carefully  and  thoroughly  examined  than  this.  The 
result  of  this  protracted  examination  Prof.  L.  Agassiz,  the  highest 
authority  in  such  matters  as  this,  gives  us  in  his  words :  "  Breeds 
(?.  e.^  varieties)  among  animals  are  the  work  of  men  ;  species  were 
created  by  God."  {Study  of  Natural  Ilutory^  p.  147.)  Know- 
ing all  this,  Mr.  Darwin  writes :  "  The  belief  in  natural  selection 
must  at  present  be  grounded  entirely  on  general  considerations.  .  . 
When  we  descend  to  details,  we  can  prove  that  no  one  species  has 
changed  {i.  e.,  we  cannot  prove  that  any  single  species  lias 
changed)."  (Vol.  II.,  p.  210.)  From  time  to  time  particular  in- 
stances of  the  change  of  one  species  into  another  Iiave  been  re- 
ported, like  that  which  Dr.  McCosh  mentions  as  having  been  ob- 
served by  a  Russian  naturalist  bearing  the  unpronounceable  name 
of  Schmankewitsch,  (see  Religious  Aspects  of  Evolution^  p.  26,) 
but  in  every  instance,  when  scientific  men  have  thoroughly  sifted 
these  cases,  the  changes  have  been  found  to  be  varietal,  and  not 
specific ;  so  that  it  remains  true  to-day,  after  an  examination  pro- 
tracted through  a  hundred  years,  that  "  we  cannot  prove  that  any 
single  species  has  changed." 

In  view  of  all  this,  the  permanence  of  species  ought,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  nature,  to  be  considered  a  set- 
tled matter,  and  the  conclusion  a  sound  one,  that  a  higher  species 
does  not  exist,  even  potentially,  in  a  lower.  On  Dr.  McCosli's 
own  principle,  then,  we  must  break  the  continuity  of  the  progress 
by  which  our  world  has  reached  its  present  condition,  and  intro- 
duce the  agency  of  creative  power,  not  at  the  seven  points  alone 
which  he  mentions,  but  wherever  a  new  natural  species  has  come 
into  being.  And  so  we  are  brought  back  to  just  the  old  theory  of 
creation — nothing  more,  nothing  less.  All  the  evolution  there  is 
about  the  case  is  simply  the  evolution  (in  the  literal  sense  of  that 
word,  an  unfolding)  of  a  plan  of  creation  by  God ;  like  all  other 
plans  of  God,  a  wise  plan,  its  wisdom  appearing  conspicuously  in 
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this,  that  each  particular  natural  species  of  plant  and  animal  has 
been  brought  into  being  as  the  environment  which  the  earth  pre- 
sented became  suited  to  its  life. 

Now,  if  in  addition  to  this,  we  limit  what  Dr.  McCosh  calls 
continuous  creation  "  to  the  age — I  know  not  how  long  that  age 
lasted — which  closed  with  the  creation  of  man,  and  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  day  (or  age),  in  which  "  God  rested  from  all 
his  works  which  he  created  and  made,"  we  get  a  theory  of  evolu- 
tion, but  it  is  the  evolution  or  unfolding  of  a  divine  plan  only, 
which  is  in  harmony  with  the  ascertained  facts  of  science,  and  with 
the  plain  teachings  of  the  Word  of  God  as  well ;  in  other  words, 
a  Christian  theory  of  evolution,  if  any  one  chooses  to  call  it  so. 
For  myself,  I  prefer  the  old  name,  creation  ;  and  this,  I  believe, 
is  the  only  Christian  theory  of  evolution  which  will  ever  be  estab- 
lished. George  D.  Armstrong. 


III.   THE  KELIGIOUS  NOTIONS  OF  MATTHEW 
AKNOLD. 


There  is  a  popular  tendency  to  rate  Mr.  Arnold  as  a  mere 
literateur,  and,  were  he  living,  he  would  doubtless  protest  against 
it.  A  literary  man  he  was,  not  only  in  the  bulk  of  his  work,  but 
in  spirit,  and  in  the  controlling  conviction  that  literature  plays  an 
increasingly  large  part  in  the  development  of  civilization.  This 
belief  made  him  seek  in  literature  an  opportunity  for  solving  many 
perplexing  human  problems ;  led  him  to  use  his  calling  in  various 
efforts  to  clarify  and  extend  our  knowledge ;  and  gave  to  liis  lite- 
rary activities  a  certain  originality  of  method  and  boldness  <>f  de- 
sign, especially  noticeable  in  his  dealings  with  religious  questions. 
The  Bible  has  always  been  committed  to  philosophers  and  theolo- 
gians, and  they  have  been  considered  the  only  proper  authorities 
on  its  teachings.  The  Bible  was  thought  to  be  theological  and 
metaphysical.  Mr.  Arnold,  however,  boldly  contradicts  the  popu- 
lar conception,  and  charges  vast  wrong  against  the  Bible  and 
against  man  by  its  operation.  He  claims  a  right  to  speak  author- 
itatively of  its  teachings  from  tlie  literary  point  of  view,  and,  in 
fine,  holds  that  literature  furnishes  the  most,  if  not  the  only,  trust- 
worthy criteria  for  judging  it. 

The  evidences  of  Mr.  Arnold's  deep  religiousness  are  plentiful 
in  his  writings,  and  are  strong  and  impressive.  We  liave  here  no 
idle  and  light  jester,  though  his  remarks  on  Puritanism  are  some- 
times harsh,  while  his  sallies  toward  certain  well-known  English 
churchmen  who  had  paid  their  respects  to  him  are  frequently 
playful  to  the  verge  of  flippancy.  On  the  whole,  however,  his 
spirit  was  serious  and  his  manner  reverential,  as  though  he  realized 
the  awe-inspiring  nature  of  religion  and  its  symbols,  and  felt  de- 
pressed by  the  widespread  and  thoughtless  skepticism  so  loud  and 
rampant  in  our  time.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  writings  reveals  the 
earnest  and  devotional  nature  of  the  man.  If  an  iconoclast,  it  was 
from  no  pleasure  at  the  demolition  of  popular  idols.    Wherein  he 
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destroyed  it  was  that  he  miglit  build  again ;  build  more  wisely, 
more  truly,  more  lastingly;  which,  indeed,  stands  in  very  sweet 
and  refreshing  contrast  to  the  frivolous  destructiveness  of  popular 
infidelity,  and,  one  may  say,  to  the  thouglitless  contradictions  of 
the  prevailing  scientific  spirit. 

The  chief  interest  in  Mr.  Arnold's  religious  writings  and  in 
his  religio-literary  philosophy  arises  from  the  fact  that  he  acted  as 
a  mediator  between  the  opposing  camps  of  religion,  namely,  the 
theologians  and  the  scientists.  He  acted  the  mediator  consciously 
and  purposely.  Keligion  he  thought  to  be  in  danger  equally  from 
both,  and  his  mission,  or  at  least  the  task  he  assumed,  was  to  show 
both  sides  their  errors  and  reconcile  them  to  the  truth  and  to  each 
other,  lest  religion,  man's  chiefest  and  truest  concern,  should  per- 
ish amidst  the  confusions  of  their  fanatical  strife. 

Let  it  be  said  now  that  Mr.  Arnold  introduced  and  empha- 
sized an  almost  overlooked  element  in  the  determination  of  reli- 
gious truth.  Some  may  deny  that  the  Bible  is  inspired,  some 
even  that  it  is  a  revelation  ;  but  scarcely  could  any  be  found  to 
deny  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  impressive  literary 
monuments  of  the  race ;  not  many  will  contradict  the  statement 
that  from  the  beginning  the  world's  greatest  geniuses  have  spoken 
to  men  from  the  Bible.  Victor  Hugo  ranks  Isaiah  and  John 
along  with  ^Eschylus,  Shakspere,  and  Goethe ;  and  surely  Mr. 
Arnold  himself  was  no  mean  judge  of  literary  excellence.  The 
estimate  of  a  writer  in  a  late  number  of  the  Princeton  Review 
hardly  accords  him  the  merit  and  prominence  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled. If  there  is  a  certain  intellectual  hesitancy  in  his  reasoning 
which  causes  him  to  halt,  repeat,  and  move  slowly  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  thesis,  yet  it  is  all  in  a  style  so  pure  and  lucid,  so 
incomparable  for  ease  and  strength  of  statement,  that  one  readily 
forgives  these  faults,  which  sometimes  seem  to  reflect  on  the  reader's 
understanding. 

But  he  had  a  neglected  idea  to  clear  up  and  enforce.  This 
was  a  hard  task  when  one  considers  how  the  idea  had  so  long  es- 
caped men,  and  how  it  even  seemed  to  conflict  with  their  cherished 
notions  about  the  Bible  and  religion.  Therefore  he  must  insist 
and  repeat,  even  if  he  should  be  called  tiresome.  He  saw  the  ex- 
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planation  of  all  man's  religious  follies  and  entanglements,  and  it 
was  his  business  to  get  it  before  others;  others,  too,  who  were 
prejudiced,  and  combative  and  stupid. 

That  Mr.  Arnold  carried  his  notion  of  a  literary  solution  of 
vexed  religious  questions  to  an  almost  fanatical  extreme  must  ap- 
pear to  all  who  read  his  books,  especially  Literature  and  Dogma^ 
and  St.  Paul  and  Protestantism.  He  did  just  wliat  the  theolo- 
gian and  the  scientist,  against  whose  spirit  and  methods  he  fought, 
did;  that  is,  he  took  a  narrow  and  one-sided  view  of  truth,  and  so 
weakened  his  own  work,  and  made  his  religious  influence  malev- 
olent where  it  might  have  been  helpful  and  beneflcent.  Theolo- 
gians are  afraid  of  him,  and  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  him ; 
scientists  look  upon  him  as  a  playful  dilettante,  who  knows  and 
cares  nothing  for  solid  facts. 

As  the  consequence  of  his  literary  egotism  it  cannot,  one  sup- 
poses, be  said  that  Mr.  Arnold  enjoys  any  religious  prominence, 
much  less  leadership,  unless  Robert  Elsmere  points  to  something  of 
that  kind.  The  present  writer  does  not  know  whether  the  Elgood 
Street  New  Church  is  a  reality  or  a  mental  idealization  of  the 
writer's  brain.  One  thing  is  certain,  thc>ugh,  and  that  is,  that  it 
is  an  attempt  4o  display  the  practical  fruits  of  Mr.  Arnold's  teach- 
ings. The  novel, — though  I  have  seen  no  reference  to  the  fact  in 
the  supernumerous  criticisms  of  it, — is  simply  a  practical,  ideal  de- 
velopment of  the  brilliant  authoress's  uncle's  peculiar  doctrines. 
For  Mr.  Arnold  was  not  content  to  be  a  theorizer ;  his  thought  was 
a  stimulus  to  action.  He  deplored  the  inanition  of  popular  un- 
belief, and  the  slender  hold  and  practical  effect  of  the  churches  on 
the  masses.  His  last  essays  on  the  Church  of  England,  as  well  as 
his  own  conduct,  prove  that  he  was  not  a  mere  doctrinaire. 

And  yet,  in  one  important  respect,  his  opinions  lack  weight  and 
sanction.  He  charged  upon  the  defenders  and  patrons  of  popular 
religion  a  want  of  "intellectual  seriousness."  By  that  he  means 
the  insight  to  discern  the  evidential  strength  of  facts,  and  the  rela- 
tive worth  of  doctrines. 

Now,  with  how  much  cogency  can  this  charge  be  retorted  on 
him.  The  whole  tenor  of  Literature  and  Dogma.,  and  less  promi- 
nently of  God  and  the  Bible,  is  of  such  playful  character,  and  his 
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train  of  thought  admits  of  so  many  irrelevant  and  even  personal 
sallies,  that  one  may  well  be  in  some  doubt  of  the  intellectual  seri- 
ousness of  the  effort  as  a  whole.  Or,  if  we  take  particular  phases 
of  his  religio-literary  work  we  will  be  struck  by  the  same  trait,  a 
trait  for  which  lie  professed  great  dislike,  and  held  responsible  for 
many  errors:  almost  all  errors.  His  doctrine  of  the  Bible  is  a 
signal  instance  of  his  lack  of  gravity.  Is  the  Bible  a  simple  literary 
production,  and  must  it  necessarily  be  measured  by  literary  canons 
alone  ?  He  says,  yes,  and  in  saying  so  exhibits  as  absurdly  an  im- 
perfect grasp  of  the  truth  as  the  scientist  who  tests  it  by  the  dirt 
measure,  or  the  theologian  wlio  insists  on  its  dogmatic  character — 
at  least  inferentially  dogmatic.  All  of  them  are  right  and  all  are 
wrong,  and  all  work  out  true  and  false  reports,  the  one  being  as 
laudable  and  blamable  as  the  other.  Because  there  is  poetry  in 
the  Bible,  and  much  has  been  mistaken  for  fact  which  is  poetry, 
one  should  not  include  tlie  whole  Scriptures  under  that  category, 
and  assert, — running  to  the  verge  of  seriousness,  if  not  plunging 
into  comicality,- — that  the  story  of  the  Fall,  or  of  the  Incarnation 
is  poetry. 

Nor  has  Mr.  Arnold  made  it  possible,  by  any  constructive 
work  respecting  the  Bible,  for  us  to  believe  that  his  theological 
efforts  were  sufficiently  governed  by  a  serious  spirit.  This  may 
be  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  more  literary  than  logical.  Logi- 
cal he  certainly  was  not  to  any  useful  and  saving  degree.  If  he 
had  been,  he  would  have  seen  the  shortages  of  his  own  criticisms, 
their  total  inadequacy,  not  only  to  meet  the  needs  for  which  he 
put  them  forth,  but  even  to  sustain  their  own  weight,  and  to 
establish  themselves  as  permanent  elements  of  man's  religious 
consciousness. 

Mr.  Arnold's  desire  and  his  self-confessed  aim  were  to  save 
the  Bible,  to  rescue  it  from  dangers  which  threatened  to  engulf 
the  truth  in  it  along  with  the  popular  errors  about  it.  But  if  he 
had  been  logical,  as  we  say  he  was  not,  he  might  have  seen  that, 
according  to  his  religious  hypotheses,  there  is  and  can  be  no  Bible. 
The  theologian,  rightly  or  wrongly,  let  us  not  declare,  yet  logi- 
cally, holds  that  the  Bible  is  such  by  virtue  of  its  being  a  divinely- 
inspired  and  progressive  revelation,  embodying  throughout  a  su- 
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pernatural  element.  The  supernatural  element  is  what  gives  it 
unity,  makes  it  an  organic  whole,  in  short,  unifies  its  variant  parts 
into  an  orderly  and  purposive  whole.  Abstract  the  supernatural, 
and  your  whole,  the  Bible,  falls  into  num])erless  pieces,  which 
fragments  are  not  bounded  by  our  books,  but,  going  further, 
break  up  into  little  paragraphs,  atoms  flying  in  every  direction. 
One  might  as  well  bind  ^Eschylus,  and  Xenophon,  and  Homer, 
and  Herodotus,  and  Plato  into  a  volume  and  call  it  the  Bible ; 
for  they  would  have  the  same  unity  as  the  Hebrew  Bible  on  our 
author's  literary  theory,  that  is,  the  unity  of  a  national  environ- 
ment and  consciousness.  And  one  might  just  as  easily  have  an 
English  Bible,  throwing  in  Spenser,  Shakspere,  (as  Mr.  Ingersoll 
would  desire,)  Newton,  Milton,  Bacon,  and  so  on,  ad  lihitam. 
These  would  make  a  very  notable  and  noble  assembly  ;  but  can- 
not any  one  see  that  they  would  not  make  a  Bible  in  any  proper 
and  true  sense  of  the  word?  Nor  is  the  difliculty  in  the  least 
abated  when  Mr.  Arnold  tells  us  that  the  preeminent  authority 
of  the  Jews  is  because  they  - gave  special  attention  to  "  righteous- 
ness." As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did  not  give  special  attention  to 
it,  or  to  conduct,  which  our  author  uses  as  convertible.  They 
were  morally  one  of  the  very  weakest  and  most  sinful  of  nations. 
And  yet  naturally,  and  without  any  divine  impulse,  they  produced 
geniuses  of  conduct  to  which  the  world  must  yet  go  for  light  and 
guidance.  On  the  theologian's  theory  one  can  understand  this ; 
on  Mr.  Arnold's  one  cannot.  But  if  we  suppose  that  Israel  gave 
special  attention  to  righteousness,  and  that  the  prophets  were  the 
offspring  of  the  national  consciousness,  which  they  were  not,  but 
were  opposed  to  it,  is  that  sufficient  to  give  supreme  conscience 
and  authority  to  Israel  as  the  race's  religious  guide?  Some  may 
doubt  the  Israelitish  ideal,  and  still  more  the  Israelitish  practice, 
as  having  no  adequate  motive  behind  it ;  and  if  any  did  not  do 
this,  can  it  be  presumed  or  argued  tliat  religion  needs  no  sterner 
and  more  authoritative  sanction  than  art  ?  We  will  go,  says  our 
author,  to  the  Jews  to  learn  of  righteousness  for  the  same  reason 
that  we  go  to  the  Greeks  to  learn  of  art,  viz.,  because  they  gave 
special  attention  to  that  particular  thing.  Now,  one  who  has  a 
proper  sense  of  the  relative  object  and  value  of  things  must  find 
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emphatic  fault  with  this  naive  jumbling  of  unlike  elements.  Cer- 
tainly art  and  religion  are  not  equal  in  tliis  comparison.  Art 
needs  no  sanction  ;  religion  does.  If  any  one  denies  this,  and  says 
one  thinks  so  simply  because  of  theological  abuses,  the  Aber- 
glaube  of  religion,  one  can  only  point  him  to  the  Jews  themselves 
as  proof  of  what  is  said,  or  to  those  who  surrounded  Christ  and 
heard  his  words  from  his  own  lips.  Everything  was  true  for 
them,  if  not  for  us,  and  yet  they  present  stern  and  indisputable 
evidence  that  religion,  in  its  simplest  and  purest  form,  does  not 
appeal  with  any  force  to  man,  and  that  it  demands  for  its  sanction 
and  propagation  a  supernatural  agency. 

It  is  really  very  melancholy  that  a  man  and  critic  like  Mr. 
Arnold  sliould  make  no  straightforward  and  distiyict  effort  toward 
a  reconstruction  of  the  Bible.  This  is  said  in  good  faith,  for  it 
will  forever  be  impossible  for  these  critics  to  realize  what  and  how 
much  tliey  destroy  in  elimination  of  the  supernatural  from  religion. 
Large  generalities  are  easy  to  reach,  but  they  are  vague  and  un- 
satisfactory. And  until  anti-supernaturalists  actually  undertake  a 
revision  of  the  Bible  they  will  never  apprehend  that  they  are 
standing  on  quicksand. 

One  may  make  this  plain  by  reference  to  a  particular  belief  of 
Paul,  concerning  which  Mr.  Arnold  has  much  to  say.  Paul's 
doctrine  of  a  spiritual  death  and  resurrection  he  heartily  accepts 
as  the  essence  of  the  apostle's  teaching;  but  he  rejects  the  apos- 
tle's notion  of  a  physical  resurrection,  and  sees  apparently  no  rela- 
tion between  the  two,  indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Paul  recog- 
nized none.  N"ow  all  this  seems  very  perverse  to  one  who  believes 
in  the  supernatural  in  the  Bible.  To  such  an  one  there  is  a  di]*ect 
nexus  between  the  two  doctrines  which  makes  the  spiritual  truth 
dependent  on  the  physical  one. 

If  one  could  have  been  there, — Mr.  Arnold  would  have  done, — 
and  extracted  from  the  consciousness  of  Paul  his  l)elief  in  the 
physical  resurrection  of  Jesus,  how  much  can  one  suppose  he  would 
have  written  of  the  spiritual  rising  ?  Or,  if  one  could  go  through 
his  epistles  and  cut  out  the  influence  of  this  belief,  how  much  of  a 
remainder  would  there  be;  and  what  authority  would  it  have? 

Again,  one  may  illustrate  the  futility  of  such  criticism  by 
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reference  directly  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Did  he  not  be 
lieve  in  his  own  rising?  How  can  one  be  satisfied  with  the  dog- 
matic averment,  that  when  he  so  speaks  he  was  using  poetical  lan- 
guage ?  It  requires  a  larger  faith  to  believe  that  he  was  humanly 
so  much  above  his  contemporaries,  humble  and  unlearned  as  he 
must  have  been,  than  to  believe  that  he  was  divine  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word.  A  human  Christ  and  yet  of  such  divinely 
colossal  dimensions  as  Mr.  Arnold  portrays  is  the  most  incredible 
of  human  conceptions. 

Christ  believed  in  his  own  resurrection,  and  so  did  his  disci- 
ples. Now,  let  us  suppose  that  the  influence  of  that  unique  and 
masterful  conception  had  been  withdrawn  from  their  religious  con- 
sciousness, would  any  valuable  or  competent  insight  or  authority 
have  remained  to  them  ?  Or,  if  its  influence  were  now  abstracted 
from  their  teachings,  what  authoritative  truth  would  remain  ?  Cer- 
tainly truth  in  some  degree  would  remain,  but  wherein  would  lie 
its  peculiar  sanction  and  power ;  for  Mr.  Arnold  supposes  it  to  pos- 
sess a  quite  unique  potency. 

We  fully  believe  that  Bobert  Elsmere  is  a  practical  setting 
forth  of  Mr.  Arnold's  philosophy,  and  must  confess  that  there  is 
an  all  but  laughable  comicality  in  the  dual  creed  of  the  Elgood 
Street  Brotherhood :  In  thee,  O  Eternal,  do  I  put  my  trust." 
"This  do  in  remembrance  of  me." 

It  would  not  avail  anything  for  one  to  tell  Mrs.  Ward  and  her 
admirers,  that  they  have  cut  the  ground  from  beneath  their  own 
creed";  that  it  has  no  base  to  stand  upon;  and  that  its  parts  are 
not  only  gratuitous  assumptions,  bat  are  also  logicall}^  incongruous. 
But  if  there  is  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  New  Beligionists  of 
Elgood  Street  to  test  the  authority  and  worth  of  their  faith,  to 
realize  the  ideal  of  their  regenerate  and  purified  religions  concep- 
tion,— if  Mr.  Hugh  Fiaxman  and  Mr.  Murray  Edwards  hav^e  any 
mind,  and  money,  and  muscle  for  actual  experiments,  we  will 
make  a  practical  suggestion  to  them. 

There  are  in  the  city  of  Chicago  two  or  three  hundred  souls, — 
they  would  probably  deny  that  they  are  souls, — who  oifer  a  most 
inviting  field  for  a  trial  of  the  New  Beligion.  They  are  com- 
pletely disgusted  with  the  old  religion, — and  we  may  suppose  that 
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the  old  religion  has  itself  to  blame, — and  having  forsaken  the 
churches,  are  at  this  writing  Inaugurating  Sunday-schools  to  "coun- 
teract the  baneful  influence  of  the  churches."  Here  is  the  precise 
result  which  Mr.  Arnold  feared,  and  against  which  he  labored  to 
provide,  and  now  what  a  victory  for  the  rejuvenated  faith  if  it  will 
send  a  missionary  to  the  spot  and  show  to  the  world  that  it  is  not 
sin  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  Chicago  revolt,  but  the  abuses 
of  the  churches^  and  that  these  people  are  really  pining  for  the 
pure  gospel  of  Christ.  Even  the  churches  themselves  might  be 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  guiltiness  could  they  see  these  "  work- 
ing men,"  who  have  finally  separated  from  them,  eagerly  grasping 
the  new  creed  as  expounded  by  another  Elsmere,  and  being  trans- 
formed into  humble  and  pure  Christians ;  from  which  they  are  in- 
describably distant  at  present. 

Mr.  Arnold,  as  the  reader  will  remember,  often  twitted  the 
Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Gloucester  on  their  desire  "  to  do 
something  for  the  honor  of  the  Godhead  of  our  blessed  Lord." 
But  he  has  laid  himself  as  liable  to  such  irony  as  the  bishops  be- 
cause of  his  obtrusive  purpose  of  doing  something  for  the  honor  of 
religion.  Religion  is  being  ruined,  destroyed,  by  those  who  pro- 
fess to  be  its  friends  and  teachers,  and  he  felt  that  it  was  his  task 
to  rescue  it  from  the  clutches  of  its  foes.  Whoever  assumes  such 
a  large  and  responsible  undertaking  is  sure  to  get  into  trouble,  and 
is  likely  to  make  himself  ridiculous.  Truth  is  not  dependent  on 
man's  advocacy,  and  it  is  quite  presumptuous  for  one  to  say :  This 
truth  is  in  danger,  and  will  perish  if  I  do  not  do  something  for  its 
honor."  It  is  sufficient  answer  to  such  arrogations  to  say  that  the 
truth,  whatever  it  may  be,  the  Godhead  of  Christ,  or  the  divinity 
of  the  Bible,  is  abundantly  able  to  care  for  itself;  and  that  the 
only  way  one  can  honor  it  is  by  living  it.  One's  arguments  and 
theories  add  no  honor  whatever  to  the  truth. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  fault  or  weakness  of  Mr.  Arnold,  as  a  re- 
ligious teacher,  was  his  failure  to  perceive  the  many-sidedness  of 
religion.  For  example,  lie  opposed  its  literary  side  to  its  meta- 
physical or  philosophical  side.  The  truth  is,  they  are  diflferent 
phases  of  the  truth,  and  are  in  no  way  antagonistic  to  each  other. 
Neither  can  one  supplant  the  other.    For  the  proper  display  of 
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religion  both  processes  are  necessary  in  the  management  of  its 
symbols.  But  Mr.  Arnold  had  a  great  dislike  for  metaphysics, 
and  could  not  see  that  they  are  worthy  of  any  honor.  The  reason 
may  have  been  that  he  was  deficient  in  metaphysical  insight.  How 
<jurious  a  proof  of  this  do  we  find  in  his  dealing  with  the  "  Power 
not  ourselves  that  makes  for  righteousness."  He  declines  to  use 
the  word  God  because  it  has  become  the  toy  of  metaphysicians;  it 
stands  for  First  Cause,  Person,  &c.  Now,  a  moment's  refiection 
ought  to  convince  any  one  that  a  more  practical  conception  of  that 
"Power"  could  not  be  expressed  than  the  one  conveyed  by  the 
name  God.  Whatev^er  its  derivation,  whether  it  mean  "the 
good,"  "the  disposer,"  "the  swift,"  or  "the  shining,"  it  is  an  at- 
tempt to  define  that  Power's  practical  relation  to  the  world,  yea, 
to  man.  How  does  our  author  rectify  the  metaphysical  blunder  of 
the  theologians?  Why,  by  choosing  the  most  distinctly  meta- 
physical terms  in  the  language.  The  "Eternal,"  the  "Power," 
are  the  chief  words  employed  by  him.  The  first  raises  all  the 
metaphysical  conceptions  of  being,  time,  space,  relation,  and  so  on 
ad  infinitum.  One  could  not  preach  a  sermon  on  tlie  Eternal  who 
(or  that)  makes  for  righteousness  without  raising  all  these  thoughts, 
— at  least  no  one  but  Elsmere, — whereas  one  might  talk  indefi- 
nitely of  God,  the  good,  or  the  disposer,  that  is,  providence,  with- 
out getting  into  metaphysics.  The  second  term,  "Power,"  raises 
the  ghosts  of  personality,  cause,  law,  will,  and  everything  for  which 
men  have  quarreled  in  the  old  metaphysical  wars  of  the  past.  The 
only  way  one  could  be  at  ease  with  these  designations  would  be 
])y  repressing  one's  disposition  to  question  and  to  reason.  There 
is  in  them  no  assurance  of  escape  from  the  confusions  of  men's 
metaphysical  irrationalities;  rather  do  they  invite  to  further  be- 
wilderments. The  origin  of  Mr.  Arnold's  objection  to  metaphys- 
ics will  be  found,  we  think,  in  liis  misapprehension  of  the  dogma  of 
the  Divine  Personality,  which  degrades  itself  always,  so  he  taught, 
into  a  low  and  sordid  anthropomorphism,  the  "  magnified  and  non- 
natural  man  in  the  next  street."  But  the  critic's  deficiency  of 
philosophical  insight  was  again  at  fault.  The  church's  creeds  do 
nothing  more  than  follow  Scripture  here,  combining  in  their  dogma 
both  the  knowable  and  the  unknowable  elements  found  there. 
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The  slur  thrown  by  critics  at  the  dogma  of  the  Divine  Person- 
ality SO  frequently  in  these  days,  is  one  of  the  crudest  criticisms 
conceivable.  Anthropomorphism  is  not  a  corollary  of  that  dogma, 
but  a  necessity  of  worship;  an  accommodation  to  human  limita- 
tions, rising  to  its  highest  level  in  the  Incarnation.  Mr.  Arnold 
maintains  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  God  as  a  person  without 
making  him  a  "non-natural"  man,  and  therefore  the  personality 
of  God  should  be  given  up.  But  we  say  again,  it  is  not  our  con- 
ception of  God's  personality  that  lands  us  in  anthropomorphism, 
but  our  human  limitations.  Elsmere  said:  "Herbert  Spencer  is 
quite  right.  We  no  sooner  attempt  to  define  what  we  mean  by  a 
Personal  God,  than  we  lose  ourselves  in  labyrinths  of  language 
and  logic."  We  may  say  that  both  Herbert  Spencer  and  Elsmere 
are  quite  right,  and  further,  that  they  are  quite  in  accord  with 
sensible  theologians,  and  with  the  Bible  itself.  But  if  one  is  to 
reject  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Personality  on  this  ground,  then 
a  fortiori  he  must  cease  to  speak  of  personality  at  all,  and  cease  to 
treat  it  as  an  element  of  consciousness.  Personality  in  its  simplest 
form, — if  it  have  gradations  of  form, — is  beyond  the  grasp  of 
thought.  One  cannot  conceive  the  personality  of  his  nearest 
friend.  All  one  can  do  is  to  say  that  certain  phenomena  pertain 
to  certain  things,  and  men  agree  to  call  these  things  Persons; 
that  is,  from  certain  centres  emanate  will,  thought,  love,  sympa- 
thy, moral  judgment,  and  this  unique  spring  of  action,  entirely 
inscrutable  in  its  essence,  and  its  processes,  men  have  decided  to 
call  personality.  If  we  try  to  go  further  than  the  perception  of 
these  phenomena  in  our  friend,  "we  lose  ourselves  in  labyrinths 
of  language  and  logic."  No  one  has  demonstrated  more  clearly 
than  Mr.  Arnold  the  necessity  of  thinking  of  God  in  this  way. 
His  word  "righteousness"  is,  of  all  words,  perhaps  the  most 
characteristic  of  that  mysterious  centre  of  force  which  men  have 
agreed  to  call  personality.  One  cannot  move  away  from  the  word 
along  any  line  of  thought  without  finding  himself  in  a  moment  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  distinct  ideas  which  attach  to  personality. 
Order,  intelligence,  will,  love,  justice,  and  pity,  are  all  necessary 
branches  from  the  parent  stem  of  righteousness.  And  Mr.  Arnold 
had  simply  chosen  a  term  which  is  large  enougli  to  include  all 
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others,  and,  like  the  Trojans  with  the  wooden  horse,  did  not  per- 
ceive the  true  inwardness  of  the  thing,  but  was  deceived  into 
thinking  he  had  reached  bottom  rock,  and  founded  his  theology 
on  a  simple  and  irreducible  element. 

Theologians  may  have  indulged  in  many  unprovable  and  un- 
profitable speculations  on  the  subject  of  the  divine  personality,  but 
Mr.  Arnold  has  to  thank  his  barrenness  alone  for  deliverance  from 
the  same  yawning  depths.  Theologians  have, — we  may  freely 
admit,  and  do  deplore, — made  many  speculative  and  metapliysical 
blunders  in  their  zeal  for  the  truth,  but  Mr.  Arnold  is  really  one 
with  them  in  demonstrating  the  fact  that  religion  and  morality 
require  in  the  soui'ce  whence  they  appeal  to  us  the  attributes 
which  belong  to  what  all  men  agree  we  must  liave  a  specific  name 
for,  and  have  fixed  upon  the  word  Person  to  represent. 

Now,  it  matters  very  little  that  one  should  shift  customary 
terms,  in  some  instances,  and  remain  discreetly  silent  in  others;  for 
the  practical  development  of  the  thing  will  reveal  the  futility  of 
that  kind  of  work.  To  write,  "The  Eternal,  not  ourselves^  that 
makes  for  righteousness,"  is  very  easy  indeed,  and  may  seem  to 
avoid  a  multitude  of  the  perils  which  beset  Person,  Cause,  Law, 
and  so  on ;  but  when  one  comes  to  peer  into  the  matter  one  soon 
perceives  all  the  old  ghosts.  The  word  Eternal  has  no  secret  by 
which  it  can  command  the  conscience  and  heart  of  man  without 
his  reason,  and  therefore  men  will  begin  in  the  first  place  to 
inquire  into  the  meaning!:  of  the  creed  framed  on  it. 

And  so,  too,  men  will  regard  that  word  rnakes^^  with  suspi- 
cion as  scenting  of  "old  unhappy,  far-oflf  things,  and  battles  long 
ago.*'  But  not  only  does  the  Eternal,  tliis  new-simple  foundation 
of  religion  "make,"  but  it,  (or  he,  or  whatever  it  be,)  "makes" 
for  an  object,  namely,  "righteousness."  Surely  Mr.  Arnold  had 
not  completely  delivered  himself  from  bondage  to  the  old  fictions 
of  the  theologians.  It  were  a  very  easy  matter  for  one  with  less 
literary  eminence  but  more  logic  than  he,  one  of  less  religious 
reverence  combined  with  more  intellectual  seriousness,  to  develop 
his  famous  condensation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  wliich  he  so  utterly  abominated  and  did  his  best  to  avoid. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Arnold  was  distinctly  and  hurtfully  one- 
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sided  in  his  view  of  religion.  If  he  had  not  been,  we  can  conceive 
that  he  might,  and  in  all  probability  would,  have  put  the  religious 
world,  that  is,  the  world  that  loves  the  Bible,  under  incalculable  ob- 
ligations to  himself.  Not  that  the  world  is  not  already  under  some 
debt  to  him;  for  he  has  said  many  true  and  beautiful  things  of 
religion  in  general  and  the  Bible  in  particular,  which  needed  to  be 
said,  and  which  all  lovers  of  those  things  ought  to  thoroughly  ac- 
quaint themselves  with. 

But  surely  we  cannot  follow  as  a  religious  teacher  one  who,  in 
dealing  with  religion  and  the  Bible,  was  such  a  slave  to  literature 
and  its  epigrams.  No  one  can  wish  to  deny  that  literature  affords 
facilities  for  a  right  understanding  of  the  Bible ;  but  who  is  will- 
ing to  confess  that  the  science  of  theology  is  a  fraud  and  delusion, 
and  these  only,  while  all  science  and  all  "  abstruse  reasoning  "  are 
to  be  eschewed  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  ?  And  is  there 
not  an  astounding  arrogancy  in  the  charge  that  all  theologians 
have  sacrificed  literature  to  "  abstruse  reasoning,"  and  that  they 
are  men  of  limited  literary  attainments  but  of  a  decided  talent  for 
speculation  ?  Only  a  literary  fanatic,  a  dogmaphobist  of  the  most 
ultra  type,  could  venture  such  a  wild  asseveration;  and  yet  Mr. 
Arnold  reiterates  it  over  and  over. 

It  is,  however,  in  his  addiction  to  epigrams  that  Mr.  Arnold's 
extreme  one-sidedness  is  most  astonishingly  disclosed.  The  whole 
vast  and  complex  matter  which  we  call  religion  is  hung  on  a  mere 
catchword,  and  all  its  various  truths  are  compressed  into  the  com- 
pass of  a  phrase.  The  Bible  with  its  intlnite  diversities  gf  thought, 
feeling,  expression,  and  disclosure  is  hammered  into  a  single 
thought,  and  if  any  of  its  parts  prove  recalcitrant  they  are  non- 
chalantly disposed  of  by  relegation  to  the  boundless  Aberglaube, 
or  extra-belief,  that  is,  the  addendum  to  the  divine  element.  Who 
that  has  read  Literature  and  Dognvi  does  not  yet  hear  ringing  in 
his  ears  the  phrase,  Conduct  is  three-fourth,^  of  life  f  Just  how 
this  mathematical  formula  was  arrived  at  we  are  not  told,  but  it  is 
used  with  all  the  confidence  and  precision  of  one  of  the  dogmas  of 
the  theologians,  or  a  geometrical  axiom.  Not  only  so,  but  Mr. 
Arnold  splits  the  remaining  fourth  of  life  into  two  parts  which  he 
assigns,  one  each,  to  science  and  art.    We  must  acknowledge  that 
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this  is  a  mathematically  dogmatic  scheme  of  life  which  might  fasci- 
nate the  dogmatic  disposition  of  Mr.  Arnold's  opponents  even ;  and 
it  has  the  farther  merit, — which  he  assigns  to  theological  d(jgmas, — 
of  being  utterly  beyond  conceivability.  We  write  with  great  cau- 
tion of  this  epigram,  because  we  suspect  our  own  ability  to  appre- 
hend its  meaning,  and  yet  feel  that  something  should  be  written  of 
it,  for  the  reason  that  it  has  all  the  precision,  in  the  author's  esti- 
mation, of  an  arithmetical  addition,  and,  moreover,  underlies  about 
all  he  has  said  on  the  subject  of  religion.  And  well  it  might,  for 
the  truth  he  imperfectly  grasps  is  indeed  fundamental  to  religion. 
It  would  be  futile  to  contradict  the  epigram,  but  it  is  pertinent  to 
inquire  how  Mr.  Arnold  discovered  that  one-fourth  of  life  is  not 
conduct;  or  even  to  go  further,  and  ask  how  he  has  been  able  to 
assign  definite  bounds  to  his  categories  \  For  he  puts  art  and  sci- 
ence down  as  constituting  the  other  fourtli. 

The  truth  is,  this  is  criticism  run  mad,  philosophy  gone  to 
seed.  Art  and  science  are  as  much  within  the  scope  of  conduct 
as  any  of  the  elements  of  life.  Indeed,  it  is  silly  to  break  life 
up  into  such  parts;  one  only  clouds  and  confuses  the  truth  by 
so  doing.  Conduct  is  all  of  life;  else  man  has  a  nature  not  only 
of  brute  derivation, — as  the  evolutionists  contend, — but  also  of 
brute  destination.  We  mean,  that  the  part  of  him  which  attends 
to  art  and  science  is  without  moral  responsibility  and  import. 
One  may  say,  without  irrelevancy,  that  this  may  be  a  comforting 
thought  to  the  lovers  of  the  shamelessly  nude  in  art,  the  patrons 
of  the  outvageously  prurient  in  the  drama,  and  the  scientific  dirt- 
theorisers ;  but  its  gi*eat  misfortune  is,  that  it  cannot  be  true. 

Another  example  of  Mr.  Arnold's  harmful  addiction  to  epi- 
gram is  found  in  his  peculiar  apprehension  of  the  sacred  writers. 
The  mind  will  easily  revert,  in  his  interpretation  of  Paul's  epistles, 
to  the  talismanic  catchword  of,  "dying  unto  sin,  and  rising  unto 
righteousness."  And  here  again  he  has  only  to  call  on  the  capa- 
cious and  ever-present  Aberglaube  to  get  rid  of  stubborn  and 
rebellious  elements.  Not  often  do  we  find  a  more  suggestive 
bondage  to  the  letter  of  Scripture  in  one  whose  entire  attitude 
professes  to  be  a  protest  against  literalism.  And  what  is  worse,  it 
is  a  literalism  which  is  self-contradictory  and  requires  for  its  reten- 
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tion  that  all  dissimilar  thoughts  be  ejected  from  the  apostolic  teach- 
ing; a  literalism  that  allows  no  room  for  the  reconciliation  of 
antagonisms,  for  the  inferences  of  logic,  or  even  for  the  presence 
of  kindred  truths.  Here,  too,  is  inspiration  run  wild;  that  Paul 
could  keep  and  teach  the  truth  while  holding  and  mixing  the 
truth  up  with  so  many  and  grievous  errors.  Kationalism — we 
remember  that  Mr.  Arnold  censures  rationalism;  but  nevertheless 
he  was  a  rationalist;  rationalism  will  never  learn  that  it  presents 
a  thousand  difficulties  where  it  removes  one,  never  realize  that  its 
results  require  a  primitive  and  uncultured  credulity  which  is  im- 
possible to  any  sane  Christian. 

We  cannot  leave  the  thought  we  have  been  discussing  without 
calling  attention  to  one  more  epigramic  freak  of  Mr.  Arnold, 
which  illustrates  his  religious  top-heaviness.  He  hinges  the  whole 
of  Christianity  on  the  text,  "  Let  every  one  that  nameth  the  name 
of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity."  That  this  is  an  important  ex- 
pression of  religious  duty  need  not  be  controverted;  and  one 
might  find  a  thousand  others  equally  important  scattered  througli 
the  New  Testament.  But  it  is  an  evasion  of  difficulties,  not  a  so- 
lution of  them,  to  claim  that  this,  or  any  other  single  sentence, 
may  be  used  as  a  universal  statement  of  scriptural  truth.  To  use 
it  so,  however,  is  quite  in  keeping  with  a  philosophy  which  dis- 
poses of  religion,  the  greatest  of  all  human  concerns,  under  the 
category  of  morality.  If  religion  is  only  heightened  moraUty, 
''morality  touched  with  emotion,"  then  it  may  be  proper  to  rank  a 
simple  and  matter-of-course  statement  of  Christian  obligatoriness  as 
a  formula  of  the  entire  Bible  development.  If,  however,  morality 
is  simply  a  phase  of  religion,  an  expression  of  the  principles  wliich 
inhere  in  and  govern  religious  character,  we  can  scarcely  be  satis- 
fied with  a  substitution  of  partial  results  for  both  cause  and  effect. 
And  this  last  is  the  proper  place  of  morality  in  our  conception  of 
religion.  Beligion  deals  with  man's  supreme  relation,  that  is,  his 
relation  to  God.  That  includes  morality,  but  is  nut  included  in 
morality.  Eeligion  would  exist  without  the  giving  of  law,  or  the 
necessity  of  adjustments  between  man  and  man.  Beligion  is  in- 
tercourse between  man  and  his  Maker,  natural  and  original;  mor- 
ality exists  by  virtue  of  a  non-natural  order  of  things.  Morality 
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applied  to  Gocl  would  be  an  idle  word,  and  none  the  less  applied 
to  an  order  of  creatures  without  sin.  But  religion  would  be  most 
natural  and  pure  in  a  sinless  order. 

This  false  conception  of  religion  vitiated  all  of  Mr.  Arnold's 
reasonings  on  the  subject.  For  one  cannot  handle  the  Scriptures 
successfully  who  starts  with  the  notion  that  they  are  a  moral  hand- 
book. And  it'  one  desires  to  epitomise  their  teachings  one  must 
not  choose  so  obviously  a  partial  statement  as  the  one  above,  but 
one  which  professes  to  set  forth  the  universality  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, as  when  Christ  summarizes  the  law  into  a  full  expression 
of  religious  truth :  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart  and  mind  and  strength;  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
Or  again,  as  in  the  case  of  Peter,  who  first  lays  down  faith  as 
the  substance  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  then  proceeds  to  build  on 
this  foundation  a  true  and  logical  morality.  "Add  to  your  faith, 
virtue;  and  to  virtue,  knowledge;  and  to  knowledge,  temperance; 
and  to  temperance,  patience;  and  to  patience,  godliness;  and  to 
godliness,  love  of  the  brethren ;  and  to  love  of  the  brethren,  love." 

Now,  says  the  apostle,  if  these  things  be  in  you  and  abound, 
you  will  be  neither  barren  nor  unfruitful  in  the  knowledge  of 
Christ.  Here,  then,  we  find  what  religion  is.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  faith  in  Christ;  and  again,  this  is  used  convertibly  with  know- 
ledge of  Christ.  And  religion  produces  morality  in  three  direc- 
tions :  It  furnishes  one  for  duty,  giving  virtue,  which  is  valor,  the 
courage  of  convictions;  and  knowledge.  Secondly,  it  inculcates 
self-control;  and  this  takes  two  forms — first  the  subjection  of  the 
carnal  appetites,  and  the  carnal  mind,  temperance,  patience;  and 
again,  the  upward  development  of  the  spiritual  nature,  godliness. 
Thirdly,  it  gives  the  great  motive  for  our  treatment  of  men ;  the 
special  affection  born  of  a  like  faith,  and,  toward  all  men  "  sweet 
charity,"  love.  This  is  a  biblical  definition  of  religion,  or  the  gos- 
pel, much  more  complete  than  the  one  chosen  by  Mr.  Arnold.  But 
it  would  not  have  answered  his  purpose  so  well,  because  he  was 
incorrigibly  bent  on  degrading  religion  to  men's  really  low  and 
half-sensual  idea  of  morality.  In  truth,  in  all  his  religious  discus- 
sions, Mr.  Arnold  shows  a  lamentable  indifference  to  precision, 
and  every  sort  of  definition.    This  might  be  excusable  were  he 
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criticising  "poetry"  as  a  poet.  But  he  constantly  avers  that  his 
object  is  to  give  men  sonietliing  solid  and  verifiable.  All  the 
speculations  and  dogmas  of  theology  are  swept  away  to  make  room 
for  the  certainties  of  the  new  faitli.  Theologians  have  spun  cob- 
webs ;  the  new  apostle  will  teach  only  the  most  palpable  verities. 
The  result  reminds  us  of  that  absurdly  futile  book,  Philosojyhy 
without  Assumptions.  As  if  one  were  Infinite  and  could  frame  a 
philosophy  without  assumptions.  Such  egotism  must  always  end 
in  grotesque  humiliation. 

So  Mr.  Arnold,  discarding  God,  gets  his  irreducibly  simple 
idea,  the  Eternal;  and,  denying  will,  provides  that  his  Eternal 
shall  "make";  and,  repudiating  the  ideas  of  law  and  government, 
he  shows  the  Eternal  to  make  simply  for  "righteousness."  A 
simple  statement  of  the  process  is  sufiicient  to  exhibit  its  futility 
to  the  simplest  mind.  Not  a  difficulty  is  eliminated,  not  an  old 
theological  ghost  is  downed,  and  yet  the  results  are  held  forth  as 
being  easily  verifiable.  Moreover,  the  entire  cogency  of  his  case 
is  dependent  on  an  assumption  of  the  most  debatable  character,  viz. : 
that  the  grand  motive  to  righteousness  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it 
insures  happiness;  and  happiness  is  the  object  of  life.  Every  one 
who  ever  lived  has  had  to  argue  with  himself  as  to  the  effect  of 
righteousness.  The  general  verdict  is  that  here  in  this  world  it 
does  not  even  tend  to  happiness.  Every  writer  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment contended  that  God  favored  the  wicked,  and  the  general 
consensus  of  Israelitish  opinion  was,  "It  is  vain  to  serve  God;  and 
what  profit  is  it  that  we  have  kept  his  ordinance,  and  that  we  have 
walked  mournfully  before  the  Lord  of  hosts?  And  now  we  call 
the  proud  happy ;  yea,  they  that  work  wickedness  are  set  up ;  yea, 
they  that  tempt  God  are  even  delivered." 

To  rescue  righteousness  from  the  doom  of  inexorable  failure, 
religion  has  enlarged  its  view  so  as  to  comprehend  the  future  life. 
Give  us  that,  and  the  doctrine  of  probation  respecting  this  life,  and 
we  can  contend  that  righteousness  produces  happiness.  But  Mr. 
Arnold  has  nothing  to  say  of  the  future  life ;  he  even  leaves  us  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  he  did  really  believe  in  it.  He  dogmatically 
averred  that  the  righteous  will  be  happy,  and  that,  we  say,  is  not 
only  unproved,  but  the  weight  of  testimony  is  against  it.  The 
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great  majority  of  men  cannot  be  persuaded  that  it  is  so,  or  else 
tlie)^  would  use  the  means  of  becoming  righteous.  Against  Mat- 
thew Arnold  we  may  put  an  equal,  if  not  superior,  philosopher: 
Carlyle,  who  execrated  the  theory  that  righteousness  results  inva- 
riably in  happiness,  and  even  denied  that  happiness  is  tlie  object 
of  life. 

Utilitarianism,  whether  of  Mr.  Arnold  or  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  is  the  most  uncertain  and  hazy  of  philosophical  concep- 
tions. It  is  presented  as  something  tangible,  something  verifiahle  ; 
but,  instead,  it  is  utterly  beyond  the  limits  of  knowledge.  The 
word  hapinness^  as  the  object  of  life,  is  capable  of  infinite  laby- 
rinthine interpretations.  No  man  knows  what  it  is ;  how  it  can  be 
best  promoted ;  or  in  what  issues  it  will  terminate.  The  will  of 
God  offers  a  definite  norm  of  conduct ;  happiness  leaves  conduct  at 
the  mercy  of  individual  ignorance  and  selfishness.  The  will  of 
God  buoys  us  with  eternal  and  invincible  hope  in  spite  of  all  tem- 
porary and  temporal  contradictions ;  happiness,  as  the  rule  of  life, 
baffles  us  with  perpetual  frustration,  and  plunges  the  majority  into 
endless  despair.  To  say  that  happiness  is  the  result  of  righteous- 
ness comes  far  short  of  having  the  cogenc}^  as  saying  that  right- 
eousness is  the  will  of  God,  and  that  doing  rigiiteously  is  to  put 
one's  self  into  line  with  God,  and  that  it  is  well  for  one  to  l)e  in  line 
with  God,  exceedingly  ill  for  one  to  be  against  God.  The  first 
motive  is  low,  and  circumscribed  to  the  limits  of  self ;  the  second 
is  high  and  universal. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  fact  that  if  Mr.  Arnold's  criticisms  were 
even  half-honestly  prosecuted,  nothing  of  the  Bible  would  be  left, 
and  now  we  remark  that  his  theology  is  as  bare  and  stunted  as  his 
revelation. 

It  would  result  in  a  most  melancholy  theological  fiasco  to  un- 
dertake to  save  anything  definite  and  tangible  from  amidst  the  in- 
choate wreck  of  his  iconoclastic  genius.  And  yet  he  tires  us  with 
the  repetition  of  the  statement  that  his  object  is  to  save  religion. 
The  religion  he  finally  succeeds  in  rescuing  from  the  deadly  the- 
ologians would  hardly  seem,  to  a  religiously  hungry  person,  worth 
so  much  fighting  and  mental  anguish.  The  race  could  not  have 
been  any  the  worse  off  if  all  had  been  lost. 
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In  spite  of  Elsmere's  success,  and  the  hopefulness  of  Mrs. 
Ward,  it  is  hard  for  one  to  believe  that  the  world  is  waiting  for 
the  rejuvenated  faith.  Its  moral  beauty  has  no  advantage  over  the 
old,  and  it  has  been  shorn  of  the  old's  sanctions.  The  old  has 
every  attraction  for  the  pure  and  spiritual;  every  admonition  for 
the  sensual;  every  inducement  for  the  righteous;  every  deterrent 
for  the  wicked ;  every  reward  for  the  persevering  believer ;  every 
punishment  for  the  incorrigible  sinner,  conceivable.  But  the  new 
has  none  of  these.  It  lacks  all  positiveness.  It  is  the  vaguest 
possible  statement  of  tlie  vaguest  possible  assumptions.  It  has 
lost  God,  immortality,  the  incarnation,  and  the  resurrection, 
heaven  and  hell, — which  are  but  the  detei-minations  of  conduct, 
and  whose  absence  is  as  weakening  to  the  new  faith  as  to  the 
old, — the  Divine  Fatherliood  and  human  Brotherhood,  and  above 
all,  and  the  cause  of  all,  a  trustworthy  Bible. 

And  what  does  it  offer  for  these  losses?  A  poem  written  amidst 
the  crudities  of  a  moral  midnight ;  a  dim  perception  of  something 
so  imperfectly  discerned  that  language  was  only  approximately 
thrown  out"  at  it.  And  the  Eternal,  in  place  of  God.  Kot  One, 
not  he,  not  a  Person  who  loves  and  thinks ; "  not  one  to  be  wor- 
shipped, prayed  to,  and  feared;  but  just  the  Eternal: 

"A  stern  colossal  image  with  blind  eyes, 
And  grand  dim  lips. " 

The  most  inconceivable  of  all  inconceivabilities.  And  for  the 
concrete  notions  of  the  old  faith,  its  faith,  and  lo.ve,  and  rigliteous- 
ness,  and  grace,  and  life^  we  are  given  the  most  unauthentic  gen- 
eralities concerning  "righteousness";  and  that  without  once  being 
told  what  righteousness  is. 

Now  all  this  has  been  done  by  one  who  repudiates  philosophy 
and  professes  to  despise  argumentation ;  a  profession  one  may  well 
accept  when  one  recalls  such  chapters  as  those  on  The  God  of 
Miracles  and  The  God  of  Metaphysics,  and  particularly  the  latter. 
Mr.  Arnold's  etymological  treatment  of  the  words  existence,  being, 
essence,  etc.,  and  his  conclusions  therefrom  might  excite  a  smile 
on  the  face  of  the  veriest  tyro  in  philosophy.  And  the  ease  with 
which  he  disposes  of  Descartes  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  intel- 
lectual feats  in  controversial  literature.  All  the  more  astonishing 
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is  it,  too,  because  of  Mr.  Arnold's  often -repeated  suspicion  of  pre- 
cision and  definition ;  for  the  ground  of  his  rejection  of  Descartes' 
famous  formula  is  nothing  else  than  his  (Descartes)  failure  to  define 
heing  as  implied  in  the  inference,  I  am,  because  I  think. 

Indeed,  the  two  chapters  named  above  can  hardly  be  taken  as  a 
serious  polemical  effort,  though  they  were  intended  as  a  reply  to  very 
weighty  objections  to  Literatiire  and  Dogma.  They  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  eminent  instance  of  persiflage  in  dealing  with  questions 
of  transcendent  gravity  to  be  found  in  the  literature  of  philosophi- 
cal controversy.  Their  clehonnaire  treatment  of  miracles  and  meta- 
physics may  be  satisfactory  to  the  literateur, — for  it  is  doubtful  if 
literature  is  ever  profound,  or  its  followers  disciplined  to  thought, — 
but  it  can  never  prove  acceptable  to  one  whose  sense  of  moral  re- 
sponsibility is  greater  than  his  zeal  for  poetry.  It  is  a  matter  of 
little  importance  that  Mr.  Arnold  should  have  disposed  of  Descartes 
in  such  a  summarily  cavalier  style ;  that  philosopher,  though  dead, 
is  abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  himself  for  awhile  yet,  at  least; 
but  a  sense  of  fitness,  and  respect  for  the  honorableness  of  the  liv- 
ing whom  he  combated,  should  have  deterred  hi  in  from  such  idle 
flippancy  on  the  dogma  of  God. 

In  fact,  not  only  did  Mr.  Arnold  eschew  argument  for  the  se- 
curing of  his  position,  but  he  rather  gloried  in  being  free  from  so 
exacting  and  tiresome  a  thing  as  the  reasoning  process.  Only  lately 
Professor  Huxley  has  said  in  a  review  article  that  a  miracle  is  not 
an  inconceivable  or  impossible  thing,  once  having  allowed  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  therein  shifting,  as  many  of  his  readers  think,  his 
former  position.  If  this  statement  be  granted, — as  it  must  be  ex- 
cept where  men  are  science-mad, — it  is  useless  to  argue  against 
miracles  on  a  priori  grounds;  and  that  being  the  case,  the  only 
possible  opportunity  for  discrediting  miracles  is  found  in  connec- 
tion with  the  evidence  by  which  they  are  supported.  Therefore 
attention  has  been  turned  of  late  from  the  old  anti-miracle  nega- 
tion of  law,  to  the  "  critical  spirit,"  or  "  historical  spirit,"  as  the 
influence  which  will  overthrow  belief  in  the  supernatural.  And 
even  here  the  direct  results  of  the  destructive  criticism  are  not  so 
damaging  to  Christianity  as  the  anti-supernaturalists  could  wish. 
>Strauss  and  Baur  have  ceased  to  afllict  the  religious  world,  and  for 
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all  save  a  credulous  few,  who  can  still  swallow  their  absurdities, 
they  have  already  fallen  into  "innocuous  desuetude."  M.  Renan, 
the  airy  and  poetical  Frenchman,  is  read  and  cast  aside,  as  one 
would  read  an  eastern  poem  or  legend ;  he  has  no  influence  with 
men  who  prefer  to  think  rather  than  to  dream. 

These  facts  ought  to  be  discouraging  to  the  anti-supernatu- 
ralists,  but  tliey  have  the  grace  of  perseverance  in  a  large  degree, 
and  do  not  readily  yield  to  the  pressure  of  liistory.  Mr.  Arnold 
evaded  the  force  of  scientific  failure  and  "critical"  barrenness 
and  futility  by  taking  refuge  in  the,  to  him,  omnipotent  and  infal- 
lible zeit-glist.  He  contends  that  it  is  not  worth  one's  while  to 
argue  against  the  supernatural  in  general  or  miracles  in  particular; 
nor  is  it  of  much  importance  that  neither  science  nor  the  "  critical 
spirit"  can  point  to  definite  and  tangible  anti-supernatural  results; 
there  is  an  absolute  certainty  that  the  supernatural  cannot  longer 
abide  in  human  thought.  The  zeit-glist  is  quietly  but  surely 
pushing  it  out  of  men's  minds  and  beliefs.  We  may  contend,  if 
we  will,  that  the  zeit-glist  is  irrational  and  unphilosophical,  but 
neverthelesss  it  will  not  halt,  tm-n  aside,  or  desist  until  the  last 
vestige  of  the  miraculous  has  been  eliminated  from  men's  faith. 
There  is  no  need  of  controversy;  let  science  be  true  or  untrue, 
theology  human  or  divine,  the  zeit-glist  cares  for  nothing  whatso- 
ever except  that  all  haunted  houses  shall  be  emptied  of  their 
ghosts,  and  that  all  men  shall  admit  that  only  natural  law  is  visible 
in  the  operations  of  the  universe. 

Now  we  confess  that  this  looks  very  much  like  a  dogma  born 
in  Mr.  Arnold's  brain ;  and  feel  like  insisting  that  there  are  not 
sufficient  facts  to  support  the  dogmatic  induction;  and  further,  no 
effort  is  made  to  array  facts  on  its  behalf.  It  is  taken  for  granted. 
Those  of  us  who  heard,  or  have  read  Mr.  Arnold's  American  lec- 
ture on  Nuiribers  will  wonder  at  such  exquisite  confidence  on  his 
part  in  a  popular  tendency,  even  granting  that  lie  was  right  in 
estimating  the  preponderance  of  opinion  on  the  question  of  the 
supernatural. 

The  zeit-glist  is  only  what  we  republican  Americans  call  the 
majority,  and  Mr.  Arnold  himself  has  told  us  to  beware  of  the 
majority,  and  that  it  is  generally  in  the  wrong.    It  is  somewhat 
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discouraging  to  those  who  were  drawing  some  comfort  from  this 
doctrine  to  discover  that  their  teaclier  was  not  consistent;  that, 
indeed,  on  the  most  transcendently  important  of  all  questions  he 
incontinently  surrendered,  not  to  a  certainly  ascertained  majorit}^, 
but  to  a  hastily  fancied  preponderance  of  sentiment. 

But  if  a  supernatural  religion  could  be  extirpated  by  the  sim- 
ple operation  of  the  zeit-glist,  how  long  ago  would  the  Bible  and 
its  child,  Christianity,  have  been  dead  and  buried  things  without  a 
memory  lingering  behind.  If  Mr.  Arnold  had  been  as  diligent  a 
student  of  history  as  of  literature^  he  would  have  learned  the 
failures  and  dangers  of  the  zeit-glist;  and  it  would  be  well  for  all 
those  rash  people  w^lio  deliver  themselves  over  without  questioning 
to  the  current  of  the  zeit-glist  to  reflect  upon  the  peril  of  such 
child-like  intellectual  simplicity. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  for  one  to  mistake  an 
obtrusive  local  sentiment  for  the  zeit-glist.  This  we  fear  was  the 
trouble  with  Mr.  Arnold.  His  intimates  were  such  men  as  Car- 
lyle,  Froude,  Huxley,  Spencer,  Clifford,  and  Harrison.  One  can 
easily  imagine  what  that  atmosphere  would  be.  But  in  spite  of 
their  prominence  and  weight,  these  men  can  hardly  be  said  to  de- 
termine the  zeit-glist,  or  to  represent  it.  They  represent  certain 
more  or  less  popular  tendencies  of  thought,  but  not  the  prepon- 
derating ones,  or  the  ones  that  have  in  them  the  promise  of  preva- 
lence. The  universally  solid  sentiment  that  is  sweeping  quietly 
along,  carrying  the  world  to  its  destiny  on  its  current,  the  true, 
prevailing  temper  of  the  generation,  is  cognizant  of  tlie  super- 
natural in  man's  history,  and  realizes  the  necessity  of  it.  These 
are  they  who  have  an  eye  for  the  spiritual  forces  of  history,  and 
are  not  capable  of  being  persuaded  that  man's  career  has  its  origin 
and  end  in  matter.  Science  is  particularly  noisy  just  at  present, 
and  the  less  probable  the  theory  it  attempts  to  foist  on  the  world 
the  more  tumultuous  the  clamor  of  its  insistence  on  that  theory, 
until  one  who  is  not  of  even  mental  balance  miglit  easily  imagine 
that  supernatural  religion  is  in  its  grave,  though  one  might  won- 
der at  the  prolongation  of  its  obsequies  by  the  priests  of  the  new 
order.  Though  Mr.  Arnold  apportioned  only  one -eighth  of  life  to 
science, — imagine  the  disgust  of  Professor  Huxley, — yet  uncon- 
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scioiislj  he  lent  too  willing  ears  to  the  pretensions  of  those  who 
pose  as  the  expounders  of  science  par  excellence^  but  who  really 
are  only  a  small  branch  of  the  scientific  world,  respectable  in  name 
and  works,  but  wild  and  open  to  correction  in  their  philosophical 
conclusions  from  the  facts  of  science.  The  voice  of  this  ele- 
ment is  not  the  zeit-glist;- it  is  only  a  noisy  attempt  to  stay  the 
zeit-glist. 

In  the  second  place,  if  one  should  admit  that  Mr.  Arnold  has 
discerned  the  true  nature  of  the  zeit-glist,  one  might  yet  argue  that 
it  is  hardly  flattering  to  a  person's  intellectual  individuality  to  con- 
fide in  its  triumph  and  permanence  so  trustingly;  for  the  zeit-glist 
is  often  temporary,  and  followed  by  a  reaction.  Abundant  evi- 
dence may  be  adduced  from  the  history  of  religious  thought  to 
prove  the  above  statement.  A  very  notable  illustration  is  several 
times  repeated  in  the  Jewish  people.  And  the  protest  of  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  was  not  unlike  that  of  our  day.  The  zeist-glist 
found  expression  in  such  language  as  this,  from  Job:  "What  is 
the  Almighty," — not  who, — "  that  we  should  serve  him ;  and  what 
profit  should  we  have  if  we  pray  unto  him  ? "  Or  this,  from  the 
Psalms:  "And  they  say.  How  doth  God  know;  and  is  there 
knowledge  with  the  Most  High?"  Or  this,  from  Malachi:  "It 
is  vain  to  serve  God ;  and  what  profit  is  it  that  we  have  kept  his 
ordinances? " 

In  the  idolatries  and  apostasies  of  Israel  we  have  again  and 
again  the  essential  revolt  against  the  supernatural  which  confronts 
us  now;  the  preponderance  of  sentiment,  the  zeit-glist  pushed 
God  out  of  men's  affairs,  and  banished  him  from  the  world.  But 
against  the  zeit-glist  the  prophets  testified,  and  the  prophets  were 
always  in  the  right.  They  declared  such  a  zeit-glist  to  be  de- 
structive of  society, — as  the  church  now  declares, — and  the  stern 
and  iron  facts  of  history  always  sustained  them  and  forced  a 
change  in  the  zeit-glist. 

The  rise  and  decline  of  Deism  in  England  furnish  us  with 
telling  evidence  respecting  the  uncertainty  of  the  zeit-glist.  And 
again,  it  was  not  unlike  the  present  intellectual  movement;  it  was 
a  revolt  against  the  miraculous.  And  Deism  was  more  a  uni- 
versal temper  than  any  opposition  to  supernaturalism  now  existing, 
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for  the  world  can  never — at  least  let  us  hope  so — repeat  such 
folly.  The  learned  and  unlearned  united  to  put  down  the  su- 
perstition of  the  supernatural.  It  was  argued  in  clubs,  laughed 
at  in  parlors,  decried  in  learned  treatises,  until  it  did  really  ap- 
pear as  if  the  world  had  swung  sheer  away  from  the  old  belief. 
But  the  reaction  quickly  came,  and  not  so  much  by  Bishop 
Butler,  as  according  to  that  inexorable  law  by  virtue  of  which 
falsehood  defeats  itself;  and  Deism  waned  to  7iil,  and  the  awful 
zeit-glist  was  found  to  be  only  a  temporary  intellectual  aberration. 

Did  time  suffice,  we  might  illustrate  the  point  by  reference  to 
German  Rationalism,  once  the  zeit-glist,  now  falling  into  disrepute, 
or  again,  by  the  history  of  revolutionary  ideas  in  France,  or  more 
pertinently  still,  by  contemporary  developments  in  the  latter 
country.  But  it  is  not  worth  while  to  extend  the  present  article 
to  exhibit  facts  so  well  known. 

Through  all  the  perturbations  of  man's  intellectual  develop- 
ment the  supernatural  element  of  his  history  has  held  its  own.  It  * 
has  been  often  assaulted,  and  often  pronounced  dead,  but  it  has 
survived  notwithstanding,  and  is  to-day  the  liveliest  fact  of  man's 
increasing  life.  It  survives,  not  only  by  the  inexpugnable  basis  of 
evidence  upon  which  it  rests,  but  also  by  reason  of  its  absolute 
necessity.  Without  it  history  is  a  baffling  and  inscrutable  mys- 
tery; without  it  the  past  is  a  lie  and  delusion,  the  future  a  mi- 
rage, and  man  a  monstrous  dupe  of  fate.  The  supernatural  is 
the  necessary  interpreter  of  the  past  and  prophet  of  the  future. 

Francis  L.  Ferguson. 


ly.    THE  CAPACITY  OF  PKESBYTERIANISM  AS  A 
FOKM  OF  GOVERNMENT  FOR  RAPID 
CHURCH  EXTENSION. 

When  Christ's  mediatorial  work  on  earth  was  finished  and  the 
ascension  was  at  hand,  the  scope  of  the  apostles'  commission  was 
enlarged,  and  they  were  commanded  to  go  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature;  to  disciple  all  nations,  l)ap- 
tizing  them  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  This  commission  did  not  expire  with  them.  It 
was  meant  to  be  the  great  King's  standing  orders  to  the  sacra- 
mental host  as  long  as  it  should  continue  to  be  a  host  militant.  It 
was  meant  to  impose  an  aggressive  policy  upon  the  church  in  all 
subsequent  ages,  as  one  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  her  rightful 
claim  to  be  called  loyal  to  her  ascended  Lord.  She  must  either  be 
aggressive  or  surrender  her  charter.  If  she  ceases  to  be  a  mis- 
sionary organization,  she  ceases  ipso  facto  to  be  Christian.  She 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  perishing  without  perishing  herself. 
To  seek  to  monopolize  the  gospel  is  the  very  way  to  lose  it.  Hav- 
ing freely  received,  she  must  just  as  freely  give,  else  all  that  she 
has  will  certainly  be  taken  from  her. 

It  would  be  sheer  audacity  for  any  denomination  of  Christians 
to  assert  that  it  had  fully  complied  witli  the  demand  made  by  the 
great  commission  upon  the  church  universal.  If  the  whole  of 
nominal  Christianity  were  suddenly  confronted  with  the  presence 
of  our  Lord,  and  the  question  were  asked,  ''How  far  have  you 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  apostolic  commission  and  embodied  it  in 
evangelistic  effort?"  shame  would  rise  in  mantling  blushes  to 
every  cheek  and  silence  sit  unbroken  on  every  lip.  This  question 
our  common  Presbj^terianism,  no  less  than  Prelacy  and  Indepen- 
dency, might  often  put  with  profit  to  itself.  The  same  question 
would  not  be  out  of  place  wherever  a  Presbyterial  body  meets  to 
deliberate  with  regard  to  the  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom.  As 
it  does  not  fall,  however,  within  the  province  of  this  discussion  to 
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ask,  and  attempt  to  answer  it,  we  dismiss  it,  and  proceed  to  in- 
quire, To  what  extent  is  the  Presbyterial  system  of  church  gov- 
ernment adapted  to  a  rapid  extension  of  the  church  ? 

Although  too  much  stress  ought  never  to  be  laid  upon  7nere 
form^  it  is  nevertheless  apparent  that  the  form  of  an  instrument  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  its  effectiveness  or  its  ineffectiveness.  A 
dozen  differently-shaped  swords  may  all  be  intended  for  cutting  or 
for  thrusting,  and  yet  one  of  them  in  the  hands  of  a  trained  dragoon 
may  be  immeasurably  superior  to  the  others,  not  because  made  of 
better  steel,  but  solely  for  the  reason  that  it  is  perfectly  adapted 
in  form  to  the  end  had  in  view.  And  precisely  so  may  it  be  with 
the  various  systems  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  They  all  look  to  the 
achievement  of  the  same  result — the  conversion  of  the  world  to 
Christ.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  from  this  that  stracturally 
they  are  all  equally  suited  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  common 
end.  They  might  all  adopt  substantially  the  same  doctrinal  sym- 
bols, and  their  ministry  preach  along  much  the  same  line  of  truth 
and  in  much  the  same  way,  and  yet  the  peculiar  excellence  of  one 
as  an  evangelizing  agency  might  give  it  an  immense  advantage 
over  the  others  in  conducting  the  aggressive  work  that  Christ  has 
made  obligatory  upon  every  branch  of  the  church  visible. 

How  does  Presbyterianism  stand  at  this  point  ?  In  the  march 
of  the  church  universal  to  ultimate  victory,  has  it  ever  suffered 
detriment  on  the  ground  of  its  being  Presbyterial  in  structure, 
and  not  Prelatical  nor  Congregational?  The  contention  in  this 
discussion  is  that  it  lias  not;  on  the  contrary,  that  in  Presbyte- 
rianism considered  simply  as  a  form  of  ecclesiastical  government, 
the  church  of  Christ  possesses  an  instrument  which  eminently 
fits  her  for  rapidly  extending  her  domain  l)oth  at  home  and  abroad. 

I.  The  first  argument  submitted  in  support  of  this  proposition, 
is,  that  as  a  system  of  government,  it  is  Scriptural.  We  do  not 
mean  by  this  to  assert  that  it  can  point  to  the  Bible  as  authority 
for  each  one  of  its  numerous  and  minute  details;  we  mean  that 
the  great  underlying,  germinal  principles,  out  of  which  it  has 
grown  into  a  fully-rounded,  organic  whole,  are  matters  of  revela- 
tion, and  not  the  products  of  human  wisdom  or  the  dicta  of  mere 
expediency. 
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1.  The  Headship  of  Christ  as  the  only  Prophet,  Priest,  and 
King  in  Zion,  and,  as  corollaries  from  this  great  primal  truth,  no 
traditionalism,  bnt  only  the  pure  oracles  of  inspiration  as  the  one 
infallible  rule  both  of  faith  and  of  practice;  no  pope  or  sub-pope 
to  bind  the  conscience,  but  Jesus  only;  no  sacerdotal  order  to 
offer  sacrifice,  to  make  intercession,  or  to  pronounce  absolution, 
but  only  the  "great  High  Priest  that  is  passed  into  the  heavens, 
Jesus,  the  Son  of  God  ; "  no  office-bearers  but  such  as  have  been 
designated  and  appointed  by  the  King;  and  no  functions  legiti- 
mate for  these  office-bearers  when  acting  in  their  official  capacity, 
but  such  as  are  wholly  spiritual,  not  only  as  regards  teaching,  but 
also  as  regards  serving  tables,  ruling  and  administering  discipline — 
these  are  the  basal  tenets  of  Presbyterianism  as  understood  and 
held  by  our  Southern  Church  at  least,  and  clearly  revealed  in  the 
Word  of  God. 

2.  We  also  recognize  the  absolute  right  of  the  Christian  con- 
gregation, without  constraint,  and  without  restraint  as  well  (save 
within  divinely  prescribed  limitations),  to  elect  their  own  office- 
bearers— a  right  not  merely  conceded  by  the  apostles,  but  empha- 
sized by  them,  when  the  diaconate  was  instituted,  in  such  language 
as  the  following:  "Look  ye  out  among  you  seven  men  of  honest 
report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wisdom,  whom  we  may  appoint 
over  this  business." 

3.  A  third  scriptural  feature  of  our  polity  is  the  parity  of  the 
ministry — the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  prelacy  themselves 
admitting,  as  no  sound  scholar  of  any  theological  school  will  hesi- 
tate to  admit,  the  identity  of  presbyter  and  bishop  in  the  New 
Testament;  and  betaking  themselves  elsewliere  than  to  these  two 
official  titles  to  find  a  ground-work  for  Diocesan  Episcopacy  with 
its  graded  clerical  orders. 

4.  It  should  be  noted,  in  the  fourth  place,  that  every  Presby- 
terian church  is  organized  in  accordance  with  apostolic  precedent 
and  practice.  It  is  composed,  not  only  of  a  body  of  believers  asso- 
ciated for  the  worship  and  service  of  the  triune  God,  but  of  a  dia- 
conate for  serving  tables,  and  a  ruling  and  teaching  eldership  for 
ruling  and  teaching. 

It  may  be  doubted — indeed  some  Presbyterians  have  doubted — 
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whether  the  New  Testament  draws  the  line  between  tlie  function 
of  ruling  and  the  function  of  teaching  as  sharply  as  post-Reforma- 
tion Presbyterianism  has  drawn  it.  It  is  not  altogether  certain 
that  in  the  apostolic  church  there  was  a  class  of  rulers,  as  there  is 
in  the  modern  church,  who  ruled  but  did  not  teach.  The 
great  classical  passage  on  this  point — which  is  found  in  1  Tim. 
V.  17,  and  reads,  ^'  Let  the  elders  that  rule  well  be  counted  worthy 
of  double  honor,  especially  they  who  labor  in  the  word  and  doc- 
trine"— is  not  absolutel}^  decisive.  It  admits,  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  any  principle  of  exegesis,  of  two  entirely  different  inter- 
pretations, one  favoring  the  generally-accepted  view  of  its  mean- 
ing, the  other  opposing  it.  It  is  not  quite  certain,  therefore,  that 
in  the  early  days  of  Christianity  the  two  functions  of  ruling  and 
teaching  were  not  inseparable  from  the  one  office  of  presbyter.  If 
they  invariably  met  in  the  same  church  officer,  we  have  departed 
slightly  from  primitive  usage.  But  even  conceding  that  we  have, 
the  divergence  from  apostolic  practice  is  comparatively  small.  We 
retain  the  essential  and  scriptural  idea  at  least,  which  is,  that  the 
spiritual  oversight  of  the  congregation  is  committed  to  a  Presby- 
tery which  unites  in  itself  the  functions  both  of  ruling  and  of 
teaching. 

5.  Our  ecclesiastical  polity  is  still  further  seen  to  be  scriptural 
in  the  fact  that  it  recognizes  the  value  of  the  evangelist,  an  officer 
of  divine  appointment,  whose  distinctive  work  as  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  in  apostolic  times,  seems  to  have  been  that  of  a  travelling 
preacher,  confined  to  no  particular  pastoral  charge ;  a  missionary, 
in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  whose  specific  duty  it  was  to 
carry  the  gospel  into  new  districts,  and  to  plant,  and  give  orderly 
form  to,  churclies  in  places  where  no  church  had  existed  before. 

6.  A  sixth  feature  in  tlie  Presbyterian  system  of  government 
is  that  which  not  only  emphasizes  the  idea  of  ecclesiastical  unity, 
but,  as  far  as  the  irresistible  logic  of  facts  will  permit,  gives  ex- 
pression to  that  idea  in  a  series  of  Presbyterial  courts,  gradually 
ascending  until  the  highest  is  reached,  which  exercises  jurisdiction 
over  the  whole.  Beginning  with  the  session  as  the  formative 
unit,  it  aggregates  a  number  of  these  units  into  a  larger  one,  and 
a  number  of  these  larger  into  a  larger  still,  continuing  the  process 
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until  the  unity  of  the  whole  is  realized  and  represented  in  one  su- 
preme judicatory. 

This  summary  of  Presbyterianism  as  a  system  of  graded  courts, 
each  higher  claiming  and  exercising  a  wider  jurisdiction  than  the 
one  next  below  it,  is  only  a  rough  sketch,  as  every  intelligent  Pres- 
byterian well  knows.  When  we  ask.  Is  it  scriptural  ?  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  one  of  calm  and  dispassionate  judgment  will  con- 
tend that  a  specific  divine  warrant  can  be  found  for  each  one  of 
our  judicatories,  with  their  clearly  defined  and  constitutionally 
limited  powers.  But  when  we  seize  upon  the  undoubfedly  scrip- 
tural truth  that  the  government  of  the  congregation  is  committed 
to  a  Presbytery  elected  by  the  congregation,  and  combine  this 
with  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  take  in  the 
additional  thought  that  a  government  for  the  whole  seems  to  be 
no  less  indispensable  than  a  government  for  each  one  of  its  con- 
stituent parts,  we  can  scarcely  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  Pres- 
byterial  polity  is  essentially  scriptural.  And  as  confirmatory  of 
this  view,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  while  Independency 
differs  radically  from  Presbyterianism  on  this  point,  it  gives  prac- 
tical recognition  to  the  need  of  a  system  like  ours,  in  the  lower 
and  the  higher  advisory  councils  which  it  has  instituted,  and  with- 
out which,  like  Samson  shorn  of  his  locks,  it  would  be  destitute 
of  the  greater  part  of  its  aggressive  force. 

It  may  be  claimed,  then,  without  unseemly  boasting,  that  the 
proposition  with  which  which  this  discussion  began  has  l)een  fairly 
established,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  Presbyterial  polity  is  subtan- 
tially  scriptural.  Can  we,  then,  believe  that  such  a  system  is 
cumbrous,  badly  constructed,  out  of  accord  with  the  necessities  of 
the  case,  and  lience  but  little  adapted,  as  an  instrument,  to  the 
w^ork  for  which  the  church  was  instituted,  and  the  doing  of  which 
has  been  explicitly  enjoined  upon  her  by  her  exalted  Head  ?  All 
Christians  agree  that  it  is  the  grand  mission  of  the  church  to 
glorify  the  triune  God  in  the  evangelization  of  the  world.  This 
being  true,  can  it  be  tliat  Pres}>yterianism,  wliich  finds  in  the 
Bible  the  mould  in  which  it  has  been  cast,  is  "  cribbed,  cabined, 
and  confined,"  by  reason  of  the  very  fact  that  it  conforms  so 
closely  to  the  divine  model?    Are  we  not  driven,  indeed,  to  just 
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the  opposite  conclusion  ?  Granting  the  premise  that  our  polity  is 
scriptural,  the  inference  is  unavoidable  that,  in  every  respect,  it 
must  be  such  a  vehicle  as  the  church  of  Christ  can  use  to  the 
greatest  possible  advantage  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  her 
evangelistic  work.  Everywliere  in  nature,  both  animate  and  in- 
animate, a  correspondence  has  been  established  by  the  Creator  be- 
tween form  and  function.  Does  this  great  law,  which  seems  to 
pervade  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  break  down  only  at  its  point 
of  contact  with  the  Christian  church  ?  Has  the  wisdom  of  God 
suited  the 'means  to  the  end  even  where  the  movements  of  micro- 
scopic life  are  involved,  and  contravened  this  broadly-marked 
principle  of  its  working  only  wdiere  the  end  is  one  of  transcendent 
importance,  of  no  less  moment  indeed  than  the  glory  of  his  grace 
in  the  salvation  of  countless  millions  ?  We  dare  not  believe  that 
it  has.  Our  logical  reason  constrains  us  to  believe  that  it  has 
not. 

The  argument  so  far  has  proceeded  on  the  ground  that  the 
cardinal  features  of  Presbyterianism  have  a  scriptural  basis  and 
support,  and  is  purely  a  piiori.  That  our  ecclesiastical  polity  is 
equal  to  a  rapid  prosecution  of  tlie  work  of  evangelization, — the 
specific  work  that  has  been  assigned  to  the  Christian  church, — is 
a  logical  inference  from  tlie  fact  that  it  brings  to  bear  upon  this 
work  a  system  of  government  which  conforms,  in  its  general  struc- 
ture, to  the  pattern  that  is  outlined  in  the  Word  of  God. 

II.  We  shall  pursue  a  different  method,  however,  in  the  re- 
mainder of  this  discussion.  We  shall  briefly,  but  somewhat  care- 
fully, examine  the  Presbyterian  polity  in  detail,  with  a  view  to 
discover,  by  analysis,  how  far  it  seems  capable  of  being  made 
rapidly  aggressive;  we  say,  capahle  of  he'nig  made  rapidly  ag- 
gressive: for  the  question,  be  it  remembered,  is  not,  Whether 
Presbyterianism  has  measured  up  fully  to  the  responsibilities  at- 
taching to  every  branch  of  the  visible  church;  nor,  Whetlier  it  is 
historically  true  that  it  has,  or  has  not,  been  outstript  in  missionary 
zeal  and  evangelistic  effort  by  some  other  ecclesiastical  systems; 
but,  To  what  extent  do  its  principles  fit  it  as  a  form  of  govern- 
ment to  take  and  hold  a  commanding  and  enviable  position  in 
spreading  the  gospel  among  the  nations? 
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1.  The  first  point  here  to  be  noted,  and  noted  with  emphasis, 
is,  that  theoretically  the  organization  of  each  particular  church  is 
perfect,  containing  nothing  irrelevant  or  superfluous,  and  omitting 
nothing  desirable  or  indispensable.  As  an  ideal  it  is  complete,  and 
hence  noc  susceptible  of  improvement  in  its  equipment,  either  by 
addition  of  what  it  has  not  or  by  subtraction  from  what  it  has.  It 
is  in  all  respects  above  criticism,  inasmuch  as  it  takes  into  consid- 
eration, and  makes  satisfactory  provision  for,  every  conceivable 
spiritual  want,  both  of  the  individual  Christian  and  of  the  whole 
body  of  associated  believers.  It  provides  for  liberty  of  thought 
and  action  without  license,  for  sound  instruction  without  dogma- 
tism, for  pastoral  oversight  and  care  without  obtrusive,  inquisito- 
rial impertinence,  for  government  without  tyranny,  and  for  mutual 
helpfulness  without  engendering  a  sense  of  self-humiliation  in  those 
who  receive  help. 

Does  Christ  constrain  his  people  to  believe  that  his  poor  will 
always  be  among  them,  and  that  to  neglect  them  will  be  regarded 
as  disloyalty  to  him?  Does  experience,  moreover,  show  that  the 
religious  interests  of  a  congregation  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  management  of  its  temporalities?  The  supervision  of  both 
these  important  objects  belongs  to  a  divinely  appointed  diaconate 
filled  by  men,  who  are  presumed  in  every  way  to  be  qualified  for 
the  ofiice  to  which  the  voice  of  their  Christian  brethren  has  called 
them. 

Has  every  believer  rights  which  cannot,  even  to  the  slightest 
degree,  be  infringed  without  thereby  displeasing,  dishonoring,  and 
wounding  the  Lord  Jesus?  In  the  Presbyterian  Church  these 
rights  have  all  the  safeguards  that  it  is  possible  to  give  them.  Not 
one  of  them  is  entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  arbitrary  power.  They 
are  guaranteed  and  guarded  by  constitutional  provisions  which 
apply  equally  to  all.  These  constitutional  provisions  are  adminis- 
tered by  a  college  of  presbyters  chosen  from  among  the  people  by 
the  free  ballots  of  the  people,  virtually  neither  altogether  lay  nor 
altogether  clerical,  but  occupying  a  position  somewhat  midway 
between  the  pulpit  and  the  pews;  of  the  people,  and  therefore 
bound  to  them  by  the  strongest  ties  of  sympathy,  yet  over  the  peo- 
ple as  their  scripturally  constituted  rulers,  and  therefore  under  a 
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solemn  engagement  to  exercise  authority  righteously ;  and  hence, 
under  the  highest  conceivable  incentive,  from  every  point  of  v-iew, 
to  weigh  with  judicial  fairness  every  case  that  may  come  before 
them,  and  adjudicate  it  upon  its  merits.  Add  to  this,  that  if 
the  rights  of  any  should  ever  be  invaded  by  either  a  prejudiced  or 
an  incompetent  session,  the  privilege  of  appeal  to  the  higher 
courts  remains. 

If  we  pass  now  from  that  which,  technically  speaking,  is  dis- 
cipHne,  to  that  which  may  properly  be  termed  purely  pastoral 
supervision,  we  have  as  little  ground  for  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Presbyterian  polity.  The  teaching  elder  and  the  ruling  elders 
together  constitute  a  body  of  pastors  who  have  been  called  b}^  the 
people  to  their  high  office  because  of  their  supposed  fitness — by 
reason  of  their  intelligence,  their  energy,  their  sound  judgment, 
and  their  ripe  and  consistent  piety — to  take  pastoral  oversight  of 
the  whole  congregation,  and  who  are  not  only  authorized,  but  in 
virtue  of  the  most  sacred  vows  voluntarily  and  publicly  assumed, 
bound  by  an  inviolable  obligation,  both  jointly  and  severally,  to 
act  as  faithful  bishops  of  souls — neglecting  none,  showing  partial- 
ity to  none,  supervising  and  caring  for  all,  being  themselves  in  all 
things  an  example  to  all,  and  by  timely  counsel,  warning,  or  re- 
proof, contributing  all  that  a  wise,  watchful  and  loving  pastorate 
can  contribute  towards  perfecting  tlie  religious  life  of  the  believers 
committed  to  its  care,  and  training  them,  singly  and  collectively, 
for  ever-increasing  activity  and  ever-widening  usefulness. 

And,  as  the  keystone  in  the  congregational  arch,  binding  all  its 
separate  parts  together  into  the  unity  of  a  complete,  strong  and 
symmetrical  structure,  next  comes  that  which  is  not  only  the 
preaching,  but  preeminently  the  pastoral  office,  an  office  which,  be- 
cause of  the  special  training  that  it  exacts  and  the  limitation  of 
its  duties  to  the  handling  of  things  spiritual  exclusively,  may  pro- 
perly be  expected,  not  only  by  the  stimulus  of  a  godly  life  and  a 
wise  discharge  of  the  functions  of  oversight  and  rule,  but  no  less 
by  sound  instruction  both  in  doctrine  and  in  duty,  to  render  con- 
spicuously effective  service  in  the  work  of  advancing  the  congrega- 
tion of  believers  to  greater  heights  of  Christian  attainment  and 
along  broader  lines  of  Christian  endeavor. 
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As  far,  then,  as  it  is  related  to  the  congregation  and  its  wants, 
our  Presbyterial  polity  is  marked  by  neither  an  excrescence  nor  a 
defect.  Mere  organization,  of  course,  accomplishes  nothing.  It 
is  as  ineffective  as  a  locomotive  without  steam.  It  is  an  expres- 
sion, not  of  actual  power,  but  only  of  the  possibility  of  power.  In 
so  far,  however,  as  organization  conditions  power,  determining,  as 
an  instrument,  the  direction  in  which,  and  the  effectiveness  with 
which,  power  may  be  applied,  it  is  not  empty  boasting  to  say  that 
every  Presbyterian  congregation,  when  equipped  with  its  scrip- 
tural complement  of  officers,  is  a  perfect  organism  of  its  kind, 
^nd  ought  to  be  a  vitalizing  spiritual  force,  exerting  a  tremendous 
influence  for  good  in  the  lield  it  occupies.  Its  divinely  ordained 
machinery,  if  energetically,  systematically,  and  patiently  worked, 
cannot  but  secure  the  most  encouraging  and  satisfactory  results. 
No  religious  destitution  need  long  exist  either  within  its  bounds 
or  in  the  territory  immediately  contiguous  to  it.  With  the  pastor, 
the  ruling  elders,  the  deacons,  and  private  Christians,  each  one  at 
his  post,  and  all  acting  in  concert,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  gos- 
pel should  not  be  put  in  contact  with  every  soul  that  is  accessible. 
Under  the  Presbyterial  system  it  is  possible,  by  preaching,  by 
prayer-meetings,  by  Sunday-schools,  and  by  visitation  from  house 
to  house,  to  reach  every  family  that  lies  within  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  the  central  point  where  the  ordinances  of  religion  are 
statedly  administered.  It  appears,  therefore,  that,  if  congrega- 
tional work  in  all  its  various  departments  can  be  systematized  and 
pushed  forward  vigorously  and  hopefully  under  any  form  of 
church  government,  it  unquestionably  can  be  under  the  Presby- 
terian. 

Now  extend  this  line  of  thought.  The  congregation  is  the 
ultimate,  indivisible  unit,  upon  the  efficiency  or  the  inefficiency  of 
which  the  efficiency  or  the  inefficiency  of  every  ecclesiastical  l)ody 
in  large  measure  depends.  If,  then,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
the  ultimate  unit  is  striicturaUy  perfect ;  if  it  is  furnished  with  a 
complete  set  of  organs  which  liave  only  to  preserve  their  normal 
relation  to  each  other  and  perform  their  appropriate  functions  in 
order  to  ensure  to  the  organism  as  a  whole  the  largest  and  most 
healthful  growth  attainable ;  when  these  units  combine  under  the 
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government  of  Presbyteries,  and  these  Presbyteries  unite  to  form 
Synods,  and  these  Synods  mass  themselves  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  one  General  Assembly,  the  result  is  a  grand  organic  whole, 
which  can  challenge  comparison  with  any  other  ecclesiastical  body 
on  earth  in  respect  to  equipment  for  purely  congregational  work ; 
a  grand  organic  whole  which,  if  success  depended  only  upon  organ- 
ization, might  justly  boast  that  each  one  of  its  congregations,  at 
least  in  the  territory  accessible  to  it,  promised  to  achieve  the 
largest  success  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

But,  as  a  divine  institute,  the  church  of  Christ  has  a  much 
wider  mission  than  that  which  has  just  been  outlined.  It  is  not 
enough,  however  desirable  it  may  be,  that  every  local  church 
should  reach  the  highest  development  practicable  within  and  the 
broadest  expansion  practicable  without.  It  is  not  enough  that  it 
should  be  a  disk  of  pure  gospel  liglit  streaming  radiance  into  the 
surrounding  gloom  as  far  as  its  liglit-emitting  capacity  will  per- 
mit— a  circle  with  a  radius  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  would  ordinarily 
absorb  it  all.  One  General  Assembly  may  nominally  embrace  a 
continent.  The  whole  Synod  of  Brazil  contains  fewer  ministers 
than  the  Presbytery  of  Lexington.  There  are  Presbyteries  in 
Texas  as  large  territorially  as  a  compact,  well-constructed  Synod 
ought  to  be,  and  exercising  jurisdiction  over  comparatively  a  few 
widely  scattered  congregations  separated  by  vast  stretches  of  un- 
occupied territory,  inviting  indeed  to  Christian  effort  and  full  of 
promise  to  faithful  labor,  but  practically  inaccessible  to  any  one 
organized  Presbyterian  Church,  because  of  their  remoteness.  Now 
the  ideal  church  must  be  able  to  grapple  successfully  with  such 
facts  as  the  foregoing.  They  had  everywliere  to  be  encountered 
in  the  early  days  of  Christianity.  To  the  sickening  of  the  stoutest 
heart  and  the  unnerving  of  all  but  the  strongest  and  most  coura- 
geous faith,  they  have  to-day  to  be  encountered  by  every  mis- 
sionary that  sets  foot  upon  pagan  soil.  And  they  continue  to 
confront  the  church  even  in  those  highly  favored  States,  where 
the  march  of  the  gospel  has  endeavored  steadily  to  keep  step  with 
the  march  of  population  towards  the  Pacific.  The  ideal  church, 
it  has  been  said,  must  be  competent  to  deal  witli  sucli  a  condition 
of  things.    She  must  have  an  organic  fitness  for  reaching  and  re- 
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moving  all  the  religious  destitutions  that  may  exist  within  her 
borders,  and  not  tho^e  only  that  may  be  found  in  close  proximity 
to  her  organized  congregations.  Slie  must  be  provided  with  some 
agency  that  will  enable  her  to  give  the  gospel  to  those  who  are 
remote  from  it,  and  to  plant  new  churches  whicli,  as  time  goes  on, 
shall  increase  both  in  number  and  in  efficiency,  and  form  closer 
and  closer  connecting  links  with  those  already  in  the  field:  and 
this  process  she  must  be  organically  fitted  to  pursue  for  an  indefi- 
nite period,  as  long  at  least  as  any  community  shall  be  unsupplied 
with  the  holy  ordinances  of  the  Christian  religion.  How  far  do 
the  principles  of  our  Presbyterial  polity  adapt  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  the  hopeful  prosecution  and  rapid  completion  of  such 
a  work?    And  this  leads  us  to  observe — 

2.  That  the  Presbytery — whether  a  Presbytery  as  defined  in 
our  Book  of  Order,  or  that  which  we  term  a  Synod,  or  the  court 
of  last  resort,  which  we  name  General  Assembly — meets  all  the 
requirements  of  the  case.  That  is  to  say,  if  every  congregation 
organized  on  a  Presbyterial  basis  is  as  fully  equipped,  instrument- 
ally,  as  we  can  conceive  a  congregation  to  be,  for  forming  the 
religious  character  of  the  individual  believer,  and  for  stimulating 
the  whole  body  of  believers  to  earnest  aggressive  work  wherever 
such  work  is  practicable ;  when  we  take  a  number  of  such  congre- 
gations and  place  them  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  a 
Presbytery,  we  have  in  the  Presbytery  an  ecclesiastical  organism 
which  structurally  lacks  nothing  that  may  be  required  by  the  ex- 
igencies of  any  field  lying  within  its  jurisdiction.  It  need  not 
confine  its  attention  to  its  organized  churches.  It  may  take,  and 
ought  to  take,  into  consideration  the  religious  wants  of  all  the 
territory  that  it  covers.  There  is  no  reason,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  why  one  of  its  destitute  communities  should  remain  undis- 
covered and  unexplored,  or  a  single  promising  but  neglected 
neighborhood  continue  long  to  be  unknown. 

And  not  only  may  it  become  conversant  with  all  the  facts  of 
which  it  must  be  put  in  possession  in  order  to  be  able  to  institute 
wise  action,  it  may  utilize  its  knowledge  by  the  adoption  of  such 
feasible  measures  as  may  be  suggested  and  demanded  by  a  fair 
view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Through  its  ministers 
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and  ruling  elders  it  can  inform  all  its  congregations  of  the  evan- 
gelistic work  which  ought  to  be  done,  and  which,  relying  upon 
their  co-operation,  it  has  resolved  to  undertake.  It  can  employ 
the  same  means  to  impress  them  with  a  sense  of  their  obligation 
to  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  missionary  spirit,  and  to  give  their 
countenance  and  hearty  support  to  every  scriptural  agenc}^  that 
looks  to  the  evangelization  of  any  unevangelized  part  of  the  world. 
It  can  urge  their  authorized  office-bearers  to  be  untiring  in  their 
efforts  to  inflame  them  with  holy  zeal  and  incite  them  to  the 
largest  liberality  in  their  free-will  offerings  to  the  great  cause 
of  missions.  It  can  lay  its  liands  authoritatively  upon  any  or  all 
of  its  pastors,  and  detach  them  for  a  time  from  their  regular  con- 
gregational work,  and  send  them  to  those  points  where  destitution 
most  abounds.  It  can  judiciously  determine  when  new  churches 
should  be  organized;  and  when  their  organization  is  effected — 
without  a  jar  to  any  part  of  its  existing  machinery,  without  intro- 
ducing an  incongruous  element  into  its  already  established  order, 
and  without  any  suspicious  innovation  in  its  fixed  method  of  work- 
ing, as  naturally  as  a  tree  multiplies  its  boughs  and  twigs — it  can 
take  them  under  its  jurisdiction,  from  that  time  onward  to  become 
lights  to  the  communities  in  which  they  are  planted,  and  to  co-ope- 
rate vigorously  with  their  sister  churches  in  carrying  gospel  truth 
into  the  regions  beyond.  And  this  method  of  church  extension, 
so  simple  and  beautiful,  and  at  the  same  time  so  effective,  pro- 
vided only  the  laborers  and  the  money  be  forthcoming,  is  equally 
adapted  to  any  field,  the  largest  no  less  than  the  least.  The  pro- 
cess, once  begun,  may  go  on  without  interruption  from  year  to 
year,  and  with  continually  accelerating  speed,  until  the  breadth  of 
a  continent  shall  be  traversed,  and  every  town  and  hamlet  supplied 
with  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God. 

But  this  review  of  Presbyterianism  as  a  form  of  government 
eminently  adapted  to  the  effective  and  rapid  prosecution  of  evange- 
listic work,  is  not  yet  quite  complete.  It  has  one  other,  and  that 
a  most  important  missionary  agency,  whose  value  as  a  potent  fac- 
tor in  evangelization  has  already  been  tacitly  assumed;  we  mean, 

3.  The  ofl&ce  of  the  evangelist. 

If  the  preceding  delineation  of  Presbyterianism  were  exhaus- 
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tive,  the  system  would  plainly  be  radically  defective.  It  might  keep 
the  old  homestead  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  but  could  not  easily 
enlarge  the  place  of  its  habitation.  If  it  encroached  at  all  upon 
the  uncultivated  forest,  its  progress  would  be  difficult  and  slow. 
If  it  contained  notliing  more  than  so  far  it  has  been  represented 
as  containing,  however  adinirable  it  might  be  in  some  respects  as 
a  polity,  it  would  possess  but  little  value  as  an  aggressive  force, 
and  would  be  compelled  to  pronounce  itself  a  failure  in  the  face  of 
the  great  commission,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature." 

If  the  strictly  pastoral  office  were  all  that  could  be  relied  upon 
for  extending  Christ's  kingdom,  the  universal  triumph  of  that 
kingdom  would  still  have  ages  of  weeping  and  waiting  before  it. 
For  the  labors  of  the  pastor  and  the  session  are  necessarily  con- 
fined within  small  spatial  limits.  The  congregation  cannot  dis- 
pense with  their  almost  undivided  and  constant  attention.  The 
very  terms  in  which  their  call  is  couched  and  accepted  bini  l  them 
down  to  the  oversight  of  a  particular  charge ;  and  in  meeting  the 
spiritual  wants  of  that  charge,  and  evoking  its  activities,  and  im- 
pelling it  along  such  lines  of  Christian  endeavor  as  may  be  pur- 
sued with  good  results,  even  in  the  smallest  parish,  but  little  time 
is  left  for  other  work.  If  they  can  succeed  in  developing  the  reli- 
gious life  of  those  who  are  under  their  immediate  care,  in  rooting 
and  grounding  them  immovably  in  the  faith,  in  beautifying  their 
character  with  all  the  graces  of  the  gospel,  in  permeating  and  sat- 
urating them  with  a  thoroughly  missionary  spirit,  and  in  inciting 
them  to  enter  and  take  possession  of  the  fields  that  are  easily 
within  reach,  little  more  can  ordinarily  be  expected  of  them. 

But  this  evidently  is  not  all  that  is  required  of  the  church.  She 
must  somehow  make  her  way  into  those  regions  where  a  preached 
gospel  and  organized  congregations  are  both  unknown.  This  she 
can  do  in  the  person  of  the  evangelist,  a  minister  without  a  settled 
charge,  and  with  a  commission  as  broad,  it  may  be,  as  a  province 
or  a  state.  He  is  the  long  right-arm  which  she  stretches  out  in 
her  Christ-like  love  to  the  destitute  at  home  and  abroad,  and  with 
which  she  draws  them  first  to  the  cross  and  then  to  her  protecting 
and  fostering  embrace.    He  is  the  lone  voice  in  the  wilderness 
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through  which,  from  her  settled  habitations,  she  speaks  to  the 
wanderers,  and  calls  them  from  their  aimless,  endless,  weary 
tramping  over  waste  and  wild  to  the  comforts  and  joys  of  a  well- 
ordered,  lasting,  happy  home.  He  is  the  plenipotentiary  whom 
she  sends  in  the  name  of  the  great  King  to  treat  with  liis  rebellious 
subjects  in  distant  parts,  and  win  them  over  to  an  allegiance  which 
they  have  never  known,  and  of  which  perhaps  they  have  never 
heard.  Only  let  the  men  that  are  to  fill  this  office  be  furnished, 
and  then  go  to  their  arduous,  self-denying  work  encouraged  by  the 
sympathies  and  prayers,  and  supported  by  the  gifts  of  the  whole 
church,  and  the  victories  achieved  by  Presbyterianism  for  Christ 
will  soon  be  recorded  in  every  land  under  heaven. 

The  preceding  brief  and  hurried  review  of  Presbyterianism 
gives  us  no  cause  to  blush  for  our  polity,  w^hether  viewed  as  an  or- 
ganic whole  or  considered  in  any  of  its  characteristic  and  essential 
features.  If  it  is  not  adapted  to  the  work  of  rapidly  extending 
Christ's  kingdom  and  placing  it,  when  established,  on  a  firm  and 
solid  basis,  we  can  conceive  of  no  ecclesiastical  system  that  is.  In 
form  and  structure  it  is  as  faultless  as  any  organization  can  be.  It 
is  a  machine  of  master  workmanship  complete  down  to  even  the 
smallest  detail,  without  a  superfluous  wheel,  an  unnecessary  screw,, 
or  a  useless  lever;  and  if  it  has  not  been  worked  up  to  the  full 
measure  of  its  capability,  it  is  either  because  the  motive  power 
has  not  always  been  wisely  and  faithfully  applied,  or  because  we 
have  too  often  attempted  to  effect  with  only  a  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery what  was  designed  to  be  effected  by  the  machinery  as  a 
whole. 

Or,  to  change  the  figure.  If  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  at 
any  time  failed  to  move  in  the  very  forefront  of  the  great  ad- 
vancing host,  to  be  the  first  to  plant  the  cross  on  the  captured 
breastworks  of  the  enemy  and  raise  the  shout  of  victory,  and  then 
push  on  to  meet  and  break  other  advancing  lines  of  battle,  it  has 
not  been  for  lack  of  a  perfect  organization.  If  there  has  been 
failure,  as  few  perhaps  will  claim  that  there  has  not  been,  the 
cause  must  be  sought,  not  in  a  faulty  ecclesiastical  system,  but  in 
something  more  fundamental  and  vital  than  even  organization  is 
acknowledged  to  be.  James  Murray. 


Y.  PAUL'S  DOCTKmE  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

What  is  the  value  and  nse  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Chris- 
tian church?  Few  questions  stand  to-day  in  greater  need  of  an 
authoritative  answer.  Our  time  is  characterized,  perhaps  to  an 
unprecedented  degree,  by  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  writ- 
ings as  monuments  of  human  literature;  and  as  men  trace  out  the 
human  characteristics,  and  come  more  fully  to  appreciate  the  hu- 
man genesis  of  the  several  books,  their  eyes  are  apt  to  become 
more  or  less  dulled  to  their  divine  qualities  and  origin.  A  Babel 
of  voices  is  accordingly  clamoring  around  us,  each  proclaiming  a 
special  private  view  of  what  the  Old  Testament  is,  and  how  it 
must  be  esteemed  and  used.  It  is  good  to  escape  from  the  con- 
fused noise  back  to  the  testimony  of  those  authoritative  founders 
of  our  religion  whose  witness  is  true  or  else  our  faith  is  vain.  They 
are  not  silent  as  to  so  important  a  matter.  In  every  way  possible, 
by  example,  explanation,  precept,  they  make  known  to  us  wdiat 
the  Spirit  which  was  in  them  would  have  us  believe  concerning 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  what  manner  of  use  he  would 
have  us  make  of  them.  One  passage  in  particular  ^  is  distinguished 
among 'the  rest  as  compressing  within  the  rich  compass  of  its  three 
short  verses  nearly  the  whole  essential  teaching  of  the  apostles  on 
this  subject.  It  stands  near  the  end  of  the  last  epistle  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  written  as  he  lay  in  the  Roman  prison,  awaiting  his 
undeserved  death,  as  his  final  pastoral  charge  to  one  of  his  chiefest 
helpers  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  and  through  him  to  all  who 
desire  to  be  followers  of  him  as  he  was  of  Christ.  We  wish 
to  ask  what  the  Apostle  Paul  teaches  us  as  to  the  nature,  value, 
and  use  of  the  Old  Testament  in  this  his  dying  testament  to  the 
church  of  which  he,  perhaps  above  all  men,  was  the  founder. 

Let  us  begin  by  noting  the  setting  of  the  passage.  It  forms 
the  concluding  portion  of  a  paragraph  in  which  Paul  exhorts  his 
own  son  in  faith,  in  view  of  the  corruption  which  was  threatening 
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the  church,  to  stand  steadfast  in  the  truth  of  the  gospel  as  it  had 
been  delivered  to  him  (2  Tim.  iii.  1-J7).  The  apostle  begins 
this  paragraph  by  drawing  a  sombre  picture  of  what  men  are,  and 
what  may  be  expected  of  them  in  bad  morals  and  foolish  teach- 
ing (ch.  iii.  1-9),  and  by  placing  opposite  to  this  the  brighter  spec- 
tacle of  Timothy's  faith  and  devotion  when,  with  a  full  under- 
standing of  all  it  involved  in  the  way  of  hardship  and  persecution, 
he  undertook  to  be  a  follower  of  Paul  (ch.  iii,  10,  11).  He  does 
not  gloze  the  trials  of  the  Christian  life ;  he  intimates  rather  that 
both  persecution  and  corruption  were  to  increase  (ch.  iii.  12,  13). 
But  he  does  not  find  in  this  a  reason  why  Timothy  should  desert 
the  faith  or  the  cause  for  which  he  had  undertaken  to  fight  and 
to  suffer.  For  rather,  he  turns  here  suddenly  to  press  upon  hi& 
beloved  son  a  warm  appeal  to  abide,  despite  all  sufferings  and  al^ 
temptations,  in  the  teaching  whi(5h  he  had  learned  and  been  assured 
of:  "All  that  would  live  piously  in  Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer  per- 
secution, while  evil  men  and  imposters  shall  wax  worse,  deceiving 
and  being  deceived.  But  as  for  thee,  do  thou  abide  in  what  thou 
didst  learn  and  wast  assured  of!"  (ch.  iii.  12-14). 

Two  reasons  are  assigned  to  clinch  this  ardent  exhortation- 
The  first  is  drawn  from  Timothy's  confidence  in  his  teachers,  by 
whom  surely  are  meant  his  instructors  in  the  Christian  doctrine  to 
which  he  is  urged  to  cleave,  and  among  them  primarily  Paul  him- 
self:  "Abide  in  what  thou  didst  learn,  ....  seeing  that  thou 
dost  know  from  whom  thou  didst  learn"  (ch.  iii.  14).  The 
second  is  drawn  from  the  life-long  privilege  he  has  enjoyed  of 
knowing  the  truth :  "iVnd  because  thou  hast  from  a  babe  known 
sacred  writings,  such  as  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation 
through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus"  (ch.  iii.  15).  The  argument  is- 
that  Timothy  knew,  on  the  one  hand,  that  those  who  had  taught 
him  the  gospel  had  plenary  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  were 
trustworthy  in  its  delivery  to  him;  and  on  the  other,  that  his  life- 
long acquaintance  with  such  Scriptures  as  had  stood  open  before 
him  from  babyhood  rendered  him  especially  without  excuse  should 
he  fall  from  the  truth.  The' ignorant  heathen  who  up  to  yester- 
day had  no  Scriptures  to  which  to  go,  or  the  blinded  Jew  for 
whom  the  veil  that  covered  for  him  the  Old  Covenant  had  been 
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but  yesterday  uplifted,  might  indeed  fall  a  prey  to  those  who  had 
a  form  of  godliness  but  denied  the  power  of  it.  But  he — he  had 
stood  at  the  knees  of  his  pious  grandmother,  Lois,  and  his  like- 
minded  mother,  Eunice,  with  an  open  Bible  spread  before  his 
youthful  eyes ;  and  from  his  tenderest  years  had  been  made  fami- 
liar through  their  faithful  offices  with  its  most  precious  truths,  such 
as  were  mighty  to  make  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus.    For  him  to  fall  would  be  a  fall  indeed. 

It  seems  like  a  work  of  supererogation  to  turn  aside  here  to 
emphasize  the  obvious  fact  that  these  ''sacred  Scriptures"  which 
Paul  represents  Timothy  as  having  had  knowledge  of  from  his 
youth  up,  were  none  other  than  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament. 
What  other  Scriptures  are  "sacred"  in  the  writings  of  Paul — from 
Thessalonians  to  Timothy?  What  other  "sacred  writings"  would 
be  taught  with  such  assiduous  care  by  those  pious  Jewesses  to  their 
infant  son  ?  Nevertheless  an,  no  doubt  somewhat  tentative,  at- 
tempt has  been  made  of  late  to  cloud  this  manifest  fact,  in  its  full 
implication,  on  the  ground  that  Paul  does  not  say  here  "  the  sacred 
Scriptures/'  but,  omitting  the  article,  speaks  only  of  certain  "  sa- 
cred writings"  which  Timothy  had  known  from  his  youtli,  without 
farther  defining  their  contents  or  extent.  We  shall  not  stop  to 
defend  the  genuineness  of  the  article,  although  its  omission  by  the 
editors,  despite  their  practical  unanimity,  is  opposed  by  the  weight 
of  external  evidence.  No  doubt  if  it  be  genuine,  or,  let  us  even 
say,  if  it  were  genuine,  the  reference  to  the  Old  Testament  as  a 
whole  would  be  indisputable.  But  to  plead  the  absence  of  the 
article — if  it  is  to  be  omitted — as  lessening  this  indisputableness  is  a 
perversion  of  the  implication  of  this  construction.  When  we  speak 
of  the  blessing  of  "an  open  Bible,"  it  is  no  more  doubtful  what  Bi- 
ble we  mean  than  if  we  had  called  it  "  the  Bible ;"  when  we  declare 
that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  live  under  the  safeguard  of 
"a  constitution,"  no  one  is  justified  in  falling  into  doubt  as  to  what 
constitution  we  mean.  In  like  manner  the  omission  of  the  article 
here  simply  emphasizes  the  character  of  these  Scriptures  as  written 
documents,  as  over  against  the  oral  teaching  which  Timothy  had  re- 
ceived from  Paul,  so  that  he  lacked  neither  oral  instruction  nor 
the  written  pages  of  the  Word  in  his  indoctrination  into  the  truth: 
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"  Abide  in  what  thou  didst  learn  .  .  .  seeing  that  thou  dost  know 
from  what  teachers  tliou  hast  learned  it,  and  because  thou  hast 
from  youth  up  read  it  in  sacred  pages."  The  indefiniteness  of  the 
expression  is  but  part  of  the  chosen  method  of  speech  of  the  apos- 
tle, determined  by  his  point  of  view,  and  in  no  sense  lessens  the 
definiteness  of  the  body  of  sacred  writings  to  wliich  he  refers. 
'No  one  supposes  that  we  can  determine  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament  from  this  passage ;  but  whether  we  read  or  omit  the 
article,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  apostle  speaks  here  of  a  defi- 
nite body  of  sacred  books,  to  all  of  which  indiscriminately  what 
he  has  further  to  say  applies.  What  books  entered  into  the  col- 
lection which  Paul  knew  and  speaks  of  as  "  the  sacred  writings," 
it  is  the  part  of  historical  inquiry  to  determine;  but,  that  once 
determined,  it  is  of  tliat  whole  collection  that  Paul  here  speaks — the 
<;ollection  of  holy  books  that  was  "  sacred  "  at  once  to  Paul  and  to 
Timothy's  Jewish  mother  and  grandmother  before  him — that  con- 
stituted, in  a  word,  the  inherited  canon  of  the  Jews.  We  may  with 
confidence,  therefore,  understand  the  apostle  in  all  his  affirmations 
concerning  these  sacred  writings,  to  speak  of  as  much  of  our  Old 
Testament  as  we  can  show  to  have  entered  into  tlie  canon  currently 
accepted  by  the  Jewish  church  of  his  time. 

It  is  the  fact  that  Timothy  had  been  fed  from  childhood  on 
these  sacred  writings,  that  Paul  urges  as  a  reason  why  he  must 
not  now  fall  away  from  the  truth,  as  both  he  and  they  had  con- 
sentiently  taught  it  to  him.  We  see  at  once  that  Paul  attached  a 
high  value  to  the  Old  Testament  as  a  teacher  of  the  same  truth 
that  he  proclaimed  in  his  gospel,  and  as  a  safeguard  against  error 
in  doctrine  and  sin  in  conduct.  He  dwells  upon  this  theme  with 
evident  pleasure.  Not  content  with  the  bare  statement,  as  it  has 
already  come  before  us,  he  alike  supports  and  enhances  it  with  the 
broad  and  positive  declaration  that  these  sacred  writings,  in  all 
their  parts,  breathe  with  the  Spirit  of  God  and  are  profitable  to 
the  man  of  God  in  fitting  him  to  perform  every  good  work.  It 
need  not  be  said  that  in  this  statement  we  reach  the  heart  of 
Paul's  witness  to  the  Old  Testament. 

There  is  some  initial  difficulty  in  the  construction  of  the  sen- 
tence, which  need  not,  however,  detain  us  long.    There  is  no 
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question  but  that  when  Paul  says,  as  our  Authorized  Version  has 
it:  "All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God  and  is  profitable, 
c%c.,"  the  word  "scripture"  looks  back  upon  the  phrase  "sacred 
writings"  of  the  preceding  statement,  the  value  of  which  is  here 
more  fully  explained.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  he  speaks  here 
conjunctively  or  distributively ;  whether,  in  other  words,  we  are  to 
translate  him,  "all  scripture"  i.  e.  "the  whole  of  scripture,"  as  the 
Authorized  Version  does,  or,  " every  scripture"  i.  e.  "every  passage 
of  scripture,"  as  the  Revised  Version  prefers.  The  latter  seems 
the  preferable  view,  in  which  case  the  "sacred  scriptures"  of  the 
preceding  clause  is  distributed  in  this,  and  the  affirmation  that  is 
made  is  declared  to  be  true  of  all  their  parts  alike.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  essential  meaning  of  the  statement  is  not  dif- 
ferent, whichever  way  it  be  taken ;  it  is  practically  all  one  whether 
we  declare  that  what  we  are  saying  is  true  of  the  whole  of  the 
sacred  writings  of  which  we  are  speaking,  or  of  every  part  of 
them.  There  is  question  still  further,  whether  we  shall  read  the 
apostle  as  saying  that  every  scripture  is  "  theopneustic  and  profit- 
able," or  that  every  "  theopneustic  scripture  is  as  well  profitable ;" 
in  other  words,  whether  we  are  to  take  the  word  "theopneustic" 
as  an  attributive  adjective  here  or  as  part  of  the  predication. 
Again,  the  meaning  remains  essentially  the  same  in  both  construc- 
tions. It  is  practically  all  one  whether  Paul  first,  by  assigning  to 
it  this  attributive,  asserts  these  sacred  writings  to  be  in  all  their 
parts  theopneustic,  and  then  asserts  of  these  theopneustic  scrip- 
tures that  they  are  as  well  profitable;  or  whether  he  assigns  to 
them  at  once  the  paralleled  characteristics  of  being  theopneustic 
and  profital)le.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  latter  is  the 
truer  construction ;  but  in  either  case  Paul  makes  two  afiirmations 
concerning  all  or  every  part  of  the  sacred  scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  first  of  them  is  that  they  are  theopneustic, — for 
it  is  best,  at  the  present  stage,  to  retain  the  Greek  word ;  and  the 
second  of  them,  which  is  grounded  on  their  theopneustic  character,  is 
that  they  are,  therefore,  profitable  to  the  man  of  God,  even  in  this 
Christian  dispensation,  in  his  efforts  to  attain  to  the  perfection  of 
the  Christian  character.  If  we  will  attend  to  these  two  afiirma- 
tions, we  shall  arrive  at  Paul's  teaching  as  to  the  nature  and  value 
•of  the  Old  Testament  scriptures. 
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I.  What,  then,  does  the  apostle  mean,  when  taking  up  dis- 
tribiitively  the  ^'sacred  scriptures,"  of  which  he  had  already 
spoken,  he  tells  us  that  they  are  in  all  their  parts  "theopneustic"? 
The  exact  shade  of  sense  which  the  word  bears,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine.  It  makes  its  first 
appearance  in  literature  in  the  present  passage.  It  does  not  occur 
in  the  whole  range  of  classical  or  heathen  Greek;  and  with  the 
one  not  very  certain  exception  of  the  fifth  Sibyl,  which  was  prob- 
ably written  by  a  Jew  of  the  second  century,  it  occurs  nowhere 
where  it  might  not  possibly  have  been  derived  from  our  present  pas- 
sage. From  the  analogy  of  other  similar  compounds  and  from 
its  later  usage,  however,  it  is  clear  that  it  must  mean  one  of  two 
things:  either  "breathed  by  God,"  in  the  sense  of  given  out  by, 
made  by  God's  breath,  or  else  "breathed  into  by  God,"  in  the- 
sense  of  "filled  with  God's  breath,"  redolent  of  God  and  hence 
breathing  God.  If  the  former  sense  be  accepted,  what  the  word 
declares  is  that  every  such  scripture  is  divine  in  its  origin, — was 
produced  by  an  outbreathing  from  God,  and  hence  is  a  word 
spoken  by  God.  If  the  latter  sense  be  accepted,  what  the  word 
declares  is  that  every  such  scripture  is  divine  in  its  characterizing 
quality, — is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  filled  with  God,  redolent  of  the 
divine,  breathing  out  God  with  its  words,  so  that  what  it  says,  God 
says.  In  the  former  sense  the  words  of  scripture  are  declared  to  be 
God's  words,  because  God  has  breathed  them  out  and  placed  them 
there ;  in  the  latter  sense  the  words  of  scripture  are  declared  to  be 
God's  words,  because  God  has  entered  into  them  repletively,  and 
what  they  say,  he  is  saying.  Both  assert  them  to  be  divine,  the 
difference  lying  only  in  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  term 
looks  upon  the  divine  in  them ;  whether  it  declares  that  God  was 
so  concerned  in  the  origin  of  scripture  that  he  is  the  responsible 
author  of  its  every  part  and  so  speaks  its  words,  or  whether  it 
leaves  all  question  of  mode  of  origination  to  one  side  and  declares 
of  scripture  as  it  stands  that  God  is  immanent  in  its  every  part 
and  so  speaks  its  words. 

The  ancient  versions,  Latin,  Syriac,  Ethiopic,  understand  the 
word  in  the  former  of  these  senses — "as  breathed  out  by  God" — 
and  so  make  it  teach  that  the  Scriptures  originated  in  an  out- 
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breathing  from  God.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the 
usage  of  the  word,  so  far  as  it  is  traceable  in  the  meagre  material 
that  is  at  our  disposal,  is  distinctly  in  favor  of  the  latter  sense — that 
of  "breathed  into  by  God" — so  making  it  teach  that  the  Scriptures 
as  they  stand  are  filled  with  the  breath  of  God.  There  is,  indeed,  one 
passage  in  Plutarch  ^  where,  if  the  reading  were  genuine,  we  should 
obtain  the  sense  of  "God-given"  or  "God-sent," — " theopneustic 
dreams"  being  contrasted  with  "natural"  ones,  in  that  they  come 
necessarily,  and  are  not  framed  according  to  its  mood  by  the  soul. 
But  here  the  text  is  probably  corrupt,  and  the  true  reading  is  per- 
haps deoTtefj-nrov^.  In  no  other  passage  is  this  meaning  sug- 
gested. We  read  of  "theopneustic  fountains,"^  which  are,  of 
course,  not  "God-given"  fountains,  not  fountains  which  have 
originated  by  an  outbreathing  from  God,  but  fountains  which 
have  been  breathed  into  by  God  and  filled  with  his  presence.  We 
read  again  of  "theopneustic  men,"  (in  one  case  as  a  parallel  to 
Xpi'^r6(popoi),^  which  again  are,  of  course,  not  men  which  are 
the  product  of  God's  out-breathing,  but  men  who  have  been 
made  what  they  are  by  God's  in-breathing, — God-filled  men,  who 
communicate  what  of  the  divine  that  is  in  them  to  others.  We 
even  read,  in  a  paraphrase  ^  of  the  well-known  passage  of  the 
gospel,  of  Christ's  sandals  which  John  w^as  unworthy  to  draw  near 
to  in  order  to  unloose,  as  "  tlieopneustic  sandals,"  which  again,  of 
course,  does  not  mean  sandals  which  have  been  given  by  God, 
which  have  come  into  being  by  an  out-breathing  from  God,  but 
sandals  which,  by  contact  with  those  divine  feet,  have  caught  some- 
what of  their  divinity,  and  have  become,  in  some  sense,  them- 
selves divine.  Only  a  single  other  early  passage  remains,  the 
earliest  of  all;  and  this  speaks  of  "theopneustic  wisdom"  in  a 

^  De  plac.  phil. ,  v.  2.  :  "  Herophilus  affirmeth  that  dreams  divinel}'  inspired 
(rOfS"  ovsipov5  rovS  deOTlvevarovs)  come  by  necessity,  but  natural 
dreams  {(pvfflKOVS),"  etc. 

^  Sibyl,  V.  308. 

^  Sibyl,  V.  406  :  Vita  Sabae  (Wetstein);  Marcus  Eremita  (Wetstein). 

^  Nonnus,  paraphr.  Ev.  Joh.  i.  102  seq. :  "  I  am  not  worthy  to  bring  my  human 
hand  near  to  the  tip  of  the  foot,  though  only  to  loose  the  thongs  of  the  theopneustic 
gandal. " 
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context  in  wliich  "God-given"  would  serve  indeed,  but  in  which 
God-filled,"  "God-breathing"  serves  much  better.^ 

If  we  bring  this  sense,  commended  by  the  usage  of  the  word, 
to  our  present  passage,  it  may,  perliaps,  seem  to  be  commended 
also  by  the  context.  Paul  was  not  concerned  liere  with  how  the 
Scriptures  originated,  he  was  concerned  with  what  they  are;  his 
mind  was  less  on  their  genesis  than  on  their  nature.  And  the 
fact  that  they  are  repletivelj  tilled  with  God,  and  breathe  out  God 
to  the  hearer,  forms  the  better  preparation  for  the  exhibition  of 
their  usefulness  in  making  the  man  of  God  perfect. 

If,  then,  as  it  seems  we  ought,  we  accept  this  sense  as  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word,  we  will  observe  that  the  passage  tells 
nothing  expressly  of  how  the  Scriptures  originated,  but  confines 
itself  to  telling  us  of  their  essential  nature.  They  are,  says  the 
apostle,  however  they  became  so,  in  the  truest  sense  a  body  of 
divine  writings, — God-filled,  redolent  of  God,  breathing  God,  so 
that  what  they  say  he  says.  The  conception  is  not  that  God  is 
shot  through  them;  it  is  that  he  repletively  fills  them.  It  is  not 
that  he  is  in  them  as  a  gold  thread  is  in  a  fabric  through  and 
through  which  it  is  worked ;  but  that  he  is  in  them  as  the  water 
is  in  the  cavity  of  the  sea,  filling  every  part,  seeping  into  every 
crevice  and  lapping  out  on  every  shore.  There  is  no  part  of  them 
where  he  is  not,  and  no  word  of  them  can  sound  where  his  voice 
is  not  heard. 

So  understood,  it  is  not  to  be  claimed  that  the  word  "  theop- 
neusiic''^  here  is  the  exact  synonym  of  our  word  ^Hnspii'ed'*''  in  its 
technical  theological  sense.  But,  as  a  predicate  of  the  Scriptures, 
it  certainly  throws  the  strongest  possible  emphasis  upon  the  some- 
what more  important  matter^  of  that  characteristic  of  theirs  which 
inspiration,  as  understood  in  its  technical  sense,  is  afiirmed  to  se- 
cure ;  it  asserts  that  God  is  so  in  Scripture  that  its  words  are  his 

'  Ps  Phocyl,  121  :  "  God  hatli  given  to  each  thing  a  weapon;  to  bees  he  hath 
given  a  natural  safeguard  in  stings,  while  speech  is  the  defence  of  men,  and  speech 
is  best  of  all, — the  expression  of  theopueustic  wisdom." 

-  "With  Dr.  Chalmers  we  fully  agree,"  writes  Professor  Smeaton  {The  Doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  2nd  Ed.,  p.  167,)  "when  he  says:  '  The  important  question  with 
us  is,  not  the  process  of  the  manufacture,  but  the  qualities  of  the  resulting  com- 
modity. ' " 
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words,  and  he  speaks  them  to  all  who  hear  them.  Leaving  it  to 
other  occasions  to  explain  how  they  became  so,  Paul  here  simply  as- 
serts that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  are  divine — in  the 
highest  and  truest  sense,  God's  word.  And  it  is  worth  while  to  re- 
call at  this  point  that  this  is  not  an  isolated  affirmation,  either  of 
his  or  of  the  New  Testament  writers.  The  constant  and  consist- 
ent teaching  of  the  New  Testament  as  to  the  Old  is  simply  here 
crystallized  in  one  pregnant  word.  Everywliere  the  Scriptures 
are  represented  as  the  "  Oracles  of  God ; "  ^  what  they  say  God 
says,^  and  that  even  in  the  narrative  parts  ^  and  other  portions  not 
assigned  to  God  in  the  Old  Testament  record  itself."*  We  may  be 
perfectly  sure,  then,  that  we  have  caught  Paul's  meaning  correctly 
when  we  understand  him  to  affirm  that  the  Old  Testament  is  in 
all  its  parts  filled  with  God,  and  that  it  breathes  out  a  divine  mes- 
sage in  its  every  word.  This  is  what  Paul  teaches  us  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Old  Testament. 

II.  And  on  the  truth  as  to  its  nature  Paul  founds  his  teaching 
as  to  its  value  and  usefulness.  Replete  with  God,  it  is  "itself  in- 
stinct with  Spirit;"  redolent  of  God,  it  diffuses  divine  influence 
wherever  it  goes.  He  that  drinks  of  this  fountain  drinks  a  living 
water;  he  who  eats  at  this  table  receives  a  food  which  will  make 
him  strong  unto  every  good  work.  It  is  a  natural  corollary  to 
the  assertion  that  the  Scriptures  are  in  their  every  part  breathed 
into  by  God,  to  add  that  they  are,  therefore,  in  their  every  part, 
also  "profitable,"  "advantageous,"  "useful,"  "helpful."  In  enu- 
merating the  directions  in  which  they  are  thus  "helpful,"  the  apos- 
tle does  not  aim  at  any  detailed  exhaustiveness  of  statement,  but 
brings  together,  in  an  obviously  climactic  order,  such  items  as, 
taken  together,  assert  the  divine  helpfulness  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  every  sphere  in  which  the  man  striving  to  lead  a  Christian  life 
needs  aid.  This  Scripture,  breathed  into  by  God,  is  thus  affirmed 
to  be  "helpful  for  teaching,  for  conviction,  for  correction,  for 
training  in  righteousness."  It  is  useful  to  us,  in  that  it  teaches 
us  the  right  way  in  which  we  ought  to  walk ;  in  that  it  convicts 


1  Eom.  iii.  2;  Acts  vii.  38.  ^  ^qj^^  j^.  17;  x.  19. 

3  Heb.  iv.  4.  ^  Acts  xiii.  35 ;  Heb.  viii.  8 ;  i.  6,  7,  8,  etc. 
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US  of  our  sin  when  we  fall  from  the  way;  in  that  it  works  amend- 
ment in  us  after  our  wandering ;  in  that  it  educates  us  in  righte- 
ousness. Nor  is  this  to  be  understood  as  if  the  Old  Testament 
were  asserted  to  be  useful  for  all  these  higli  purposes  for  a  little 
way  only,  to  be  afterwards  discarded  in  favor  of  a  better  aid  by 
which  we  may  complete  our  course.  In  the  highest  strivings  of 
the  Christian  life  it  retains  its  helpfulness:  the  apostle  designates 
the  goal  to  which  it  aids  us  to  attain:  "in  order  that  the  man  of 
God  may  be  perfect,  perfectly  furnished  unto  every  good  work." 

Language  would  fail  to  provide  the  means  for  a  more  distinct 
statement  of  the  helpfulness  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  every  department  and  every  stage  of  the  devout  life.  We 
have  need  only  to  remind  ourselves  that  this  was  spoken  by  a 
Christian  man  to  a  Christian  man,  after  he  had  received  long 
training  and  had  presumably  made  great  progress  in  Christian 
doctrine  and  living,  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  so 
broad  a  commendation  of  the  usefulness  of  the  Old  Testament 
scriptures.  In  these  words  Paul  does  not  tell  us  what  the  Old 
Testament  was  to  the  saints  of  old,  before  the  gospel  had  brought 
grace  and  truth  to  light  in  the  world ;  he  does  not  tell  us  how 
valuable  its  rush-light  was  to  enable  those  who  sat  in  darkness 
dimly  to  trace  out  the  right  way,  before  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
rose ;  he  tells  us  what  the  value  of  the  Old  Testament  is  to  those 
of  us  who  walk  in  the  light,  and  what  use  we  who  know  the  gos- 
pel can  make  of  the  writings  of  the  Older  Covenant,  when  seeking 
to  know  the  way,  to  be  convicted  of  our  sin,  to  be  set  on  the  right 
path,  to  be  educated  in  righteousness — when  we  desire  to  be  per- 
fect, perfectly  fitted  for  every  good  work.  Paul  was  not  writing 
to  Timothy  the  Jewish  youth,  but  to  Timothy  the  Christian  man 
and  herald  of  Christ,  within  whom  dwelt  unfeigned  faith,  and  who 
was  following  ^'  the  teaching,  conduct,  purpose,  faith,  long-suffer- 
ing, love,  patience,  persecutions,  sufferings,"  of  the  apostle  him- 
self. We  cannot  fail  to  percieve  that  the  scriptures  of  the  Old 
Covenant,  because  they  have  been  breathed  into  by  God,  are  here 
announced  to  be  of  perpetual  usefulness  to  the  Christian  man  in  all 
his  elfforts  to  realize,  in  thought  and  life,  the  doctrines  in  which 
he  has  been  instructed. 
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If  Paul  is  to  be  our  guide,  then,  in  our  estimation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  we  are  to  understand  that  it  has  been  breathed  into  by 
God — is  filled  with  him  in  its  every  part,  so  as  to  convey  a  divine 
message  to  every  listener ;  and  is,  therefore,  of  indefectible  useful- 
ness to  every  man  of  God,  of  however  higli  a  stage  of  Christian 
knowledge  and  attainment,  in  his  efforts  to  know,  keep  and  walk 
in  the  true  way,  and  to  perfect  his  life  and  character.  In  a  word, 
he  afiirms  the  complete  divinity  and  the  ceaseless  usefulness  of 
the  Old  Testament  scriptures.  There  is  no  part  of  them  which 
is  not  filled  with  God  ;  there  can  come  no  time  when  any  part  of 
them  shall  lose  value  as  an  aid  to  holy  living. 

Do  our  theories  square  with  the  apostle's  teaching?  We  do 
not  here  argue  with  those  who  believe  that  the  apostles  were  "  in- 
spired and  guided"  only  "by  the  current  opinion"  of  their  day, 
and  who,  therefore,  are  able  to  speak  of  their  doctrine  as  "tho- 
roughly erroneous  and  untenable,"  when  they  teach  (as  they  are 
freely  confessed  to  teach)  that  "the  whole  Old  Testament  is  ple- 
narily  inspired,"  and  that "  it  is  God  that  speaks  in  scripture,  and  that 
the  words  of  scripture,  in  all '  its  divers  portions,'  are  the  "  words  of 
God  pure  and  simple."^  We  who  know  that  it  was  not  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  but  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  that  was  in  those  men  of  God 
when  they  testified  of  the  things  of  the  kingdom,  own  a  willing 
bondage  to  their  words.  Yet,  if  we  be  not  watchful,  as  we  build 
our  theories  as  to  the  nature  and  use  of  the  Old  Testament,  we 
may  haply  find  ourselves  some  day  running  athwart  their  testi- 
mony when  we  are  least  expecting  it.  Let  us  note  some  of  the 
adjustments  of  our  thinking,  that  may  be  needful  if  we  would  not 
thus  wander  from  the  way. 

1.  First,  then,  we  must  adjust  our  theories  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  Old  Testament,  as  a  whole  and  in  its  several  parts,  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Paul  that  it  is  everywhere  divine.  We  do  not  in  this 
arraign  the  validity  of  what  is  technically  called  the  "  higher  criti- 
cism."   We  would  have  the  Scriptures  critically  studied.    We  pro- 

'  These  phrases  are  quoted  from  Mr.  .James  Stuart's  elaborate  volume,  entitled 
^'Principles  of  Christianity,''  and  fah-ly  represent  his  position,  which  confesses 
that  the  New  Testament  writers  thoroughly  believed  in  the  verbal  inspiration  of 
the  Old  Testament,  but  refuses  to  be  led  by  their  erroneous  notions. 
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foundly  wish  that  the  circumstances  under  which  each  portion  of 
them  was  composed  could  be  so  fully  reproduced  to  our  thought 
that  we  could  mentally  realize  the  whole  process  of  the  delivery 
of  God's  revelation  of  redemption,  and  thus  live  over  again  the 
whole  history  of  Israel,  from  the  moment  when  the  divine  hand 
was  first  stretched  out  to  him,  to  the  coming  of  the  promised  Mes- 
siah. We  do  not  believe  that  the  several  parts  of  this  revelation 
fell,  each  complete,  like  the  stone  of  Zeus  from  heaven.  Each  part 
was  conceived  first  in  a  man's  heart  and  given  thence  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  we  earnestly  desire  to  know  this  man,  in  his  innermost 
individuality,  and  as  the  conditions  of  his  growth  and  training 
worked  upon  and  moulded  him,  that  we  may  the  better  understand 
the  message  which  God  sent  through  him.  It  is  this  human  ele- 
ment pervading  the  Scriptures  which  it  is  the  province  of  the  higher 
criticism  to  discover,  elucidate  and  make  a  living  reality  to  us. 
But  it  must  not  be  permitted  to  "press  beyond  its  mark,"  and  in 
too  exclusive  a  devotion  to  the  human  in  Scripture,  not  merely 
forget,  but  even  deny  the  co-presence  of  the  divine.  That  the  Old 
Testament  is  human  is  not  inconsistent  with  its  being  also  divine  ; 
but  that  it  is  divine  in  all  its  parts  is  inconsistent  with  its  being 
everywhere — or  anywhere — stained  to  its  core  with  human  error 
and  human  sin.  Just  because  the  Scriptures  were  not  mechanically 
given  through  men  who  were  merely  pens  in  the  divine  hand,  but 
the  concurrence  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  human  instrument 
was  required  by  the  divine  author  in  all  his  revelations,  we  are 
justified  in  believing  that  the  instruments  employed  by  God  in 
this  great  work  were  always  fit — whether  the  fitting  were  the  work 
of  his  providence,  of  his  grace,  or  of  the  revelation  itself.  Nothing 
that  is  purely  human  is  alien  from  such  Scriptures,  and  we  expect 
to  find  the  impress  of  the  human  conditions  under  which  each  book 
was  written  stamped  on  its  fabric.  But  nothing  that  is  false 
or  sinful  can  be  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  writings  which  holy 
"men  of  God"  produced  as  they  were  "moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  declaring  what  the  Spirit  of  Christ  that  was  in  them  did 
signify.  Let  us  prosecute  with  all  diligence  the  work  of  the  higher 
criticism.  But  if  we  find  that  the  special  theories  upon  which  we 
are  working  are  leading  us  to  assert  the  origin  of  certain  books  in 
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fraud  and  deceit;  or  require  for  their  support  the  assumption  of 
numerous  mistakes,  errors,  inconsistences,  immoralities,  within 
their  structure — let  us  suspect  the  accuracy  of  the  formulas  under 
which  we  are  working,  just  as  the  mathematician  will  discard 
formulas  which  constantly  yield  false  results.  Scriptures  which 
are  replete  with  God,  cannot  lend  themselves  to  the  support  of 
lies,  and  cannot  have  grown  up  out  of  a  soil  of  deception  and 
falsehood. 

2.  Secondly,  we  must  adjust  our  theories  as  to  the  delivery 
and  development  of  doctrine  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  teaching 
of  Paul  that  its  every  word  is  a  word  of  God.  Again,  we  do  not, 
in  any  way,  question  the  fact  that  both  the  doctrine  and  the  mo- 
rality of  the  Old  Testament  is  progressive.  This  progress  is 
recognized  by  scripture  itself ;  the  revelation  through  Moses  was 
a  new  revelation  and  was  marked  as  such  by  God  himself;  the 
law  was  given  by  Moses,  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ; 
it  is  only  in  the  gospel  that  life  and  immortality  are  brought  to 
light.  It  is  also  obvious  on  the  face  of  the  record.  The  protevan- 
gelium  does  not  reveal  all  the  facts  concerning  Messiah  that  are 
contained  in  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah.  But  the  biblical 
theologian,  no  less  than  the  biblical  critic,  may  easily  sink  the 
truth  of  scripture  in  the  formal  completeness  of  his  science.  The 
human  mind  has  something  like  a  passion  for  distinctions,  and  will 
often  read  them  into  the  record  when  it  cannot  justly  read  them 
out  of  it.  As  a  matter  of  mere  fact  (and  we  are  glad  to  use  the 
language  of  so  liberal-minded  a  scholar  as  Prof.  A.  B.  Davidson 
here),  "broad  distinctions  are  rare  in  the  Old  Testament,"  "the 
course  of  revelation  in  which  is  like  a  river,  which  cannot  be  cut 
up  into  sections."  But  the  rage  for  distinctions  is  only  a  fault  of 
science  so  long  as,  in  order  to  obtain  them,  we  only  exaggerate 
peculiarities  which  really  exist.  For  instance,  we  may  truly  say 
that  Amos  empliasizes  God's  righteousness,  Hosea  his  love,  and 
Isaiah  his  sovereignty ;  and  we  are  only  scientifically  wrong  if  we 
leave  the  impression  that  each  prophet  confines  himself  to  the 
single  conception  of  God  which  is  thus  attributed  to  him.  This 
would  only  be  a  gross  exaggeration  of  the  great  truth  "that  God, 
in  order  to  reveal  the  full  round  of  his  being,  chose  for  the  pur- 
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pose,  one  after  another,  a  succession  of  men,  in  the  mind  of  each 
of  wliom  some  one  of  liis  attributes  was  strongly  reflected."  But 
we  become  fatally  wrong,  if,  in  order  to  gain  the  broad  distinc- 
tions which  we  desire,  we  ascribe  false  and  unworth}^  conceptions 
of  Jehovah  to  some  of  the  Old  Testament  writers.  If  the  Scrip- 
tures are  breathed  into  by  the  God  of  truth  in  all  their  parts, 
each  part  must  be  true ;  and  the  revelation  which  each  part  makes 
must  combine  with  that  made  by  all  the  rest  in  rounding  the 
whole  truth.  Development  implies  continuity  and  successive 
growth  in  the  same  line,  not  change  and  repeated  correction. 
We  may  find  incomplete  and  partial  views  in  scripture,  but  not 
incorrect  and  false  ones.  We  may  find  undeveloped  morality, 
but  not  immorality.  If  God  speaks  out  from  it  in  all  its  parts, 
he  cannot  represent  himself  on  one  page  as  an  unethical  tril)al 
Moloch  and  on  another  as  the  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and 
gracious,  long  suffering  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth. 

3.  Thirdly,  we  must  adjust  our  theories  as  to  the  proper 
method  of  interpreting  the  Old  Testament  to  Paul's  teaching  that 
God  is  in  it  everywhere,  causing  it  to  be  everywhere  profitable  in 
building  up  the  Christian  life  and  in  making  us  wise  unto  salva- 
tion. Once  again,  we  are  far  from  suspecting  the  validity  of  his- 
torico-critical  exegesis ;  we  only  insist  tliat  we  must  yield  our- 
selves fearlessly  to  it,  even  though  its  consistent  application  means 
the  uncovering  of  hid  treasures  of  truth  in  even  the  oldest  strata 
of  the  Biblical  writings.  We  listen  calmly  to  protests  against 
what  men  call  "reading  the  New  Testament  into  the  Old,"  and  to  a 
demand  for  a  "historical  exegesis,"  which  proves  to  mean  a  limit- 
ing of  what  scripture  will  be  permitted  to  say  to  what  the  latest 
theory  of  historical  development  will  allow  to  have  been  currently 
believed  by  the  contemporaries  of  its  several  writers.  This  is  not 
the  way  that  the  New  Testament  writers  interpret  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. This  is  not  the  way  we  should  deal  with  a  book  breathed 
into  by  God,  in  its  every  part,  that  it  may  bear  a  helpful  message 
to  every  age.  Nay,  this  is  not  scientific  procedure.  We  may 
well  ask,  in  the  face  of  such  attempts  to  subject  the  Scriptures  to 
the  bondage  of  contemporary  thought,  whether  the  author  of 
scripture  is  the  generation  that  received  it  or  the  God  that  gave 
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it.  Nor  is  it  so  very  difficult  to  picture  to  ourselves  how  doctrine 
may  be  progressively  delivered,  and  yet  at  each  stage  the  teaching 
be  so  framed  as  to  retain  permanent  or  even  acquire  increasing 
usefulness,  for  the  coming  years.  We  may  easily  imagine  a  Fara- 
day or  Henry,  for  instance,  as  so  teaching  the  elements  of  physics 
to  a  school-boy  as  that  only  the  simple  elements  shall  be  con- 
veyed to  his  youthful  mind,  and  yet  in  after  years  he  shall  be 
able  to  perceive  that  the  statements  were  so  fully  conditioned  and 
underlaid  by  complete  knowledge  of  the  deepest  truths  of  phyical 
philosophy,  as  necessarily  to  imply  them  and  inevitably  to  suggest 
them  to  the  sufficiently  instructed  mind.  For  him  now  to  read 
this  philosophy  in  them,  would  not  be  to  read  it  into  them,  but 
truly  to  see  what  had  l)een  from  the  first  part  of  their  contents. 
As  a  matter  of  mere  fact,  apart  from  theory,  this  "  springing " 
sense  as  it  may  justly  be  called,  is  characteristic  of  the  Scripture 
record.  Look  at  the  Biblical  statement  of  physical  fact.  Take 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  Is  it  not  certain  that  Moses  there 
tells  us  more  than  any  one  of  his  time, — more  than  any  one  up  to 
our  time, — did  or  could  read  out  of  his  words?  Those  before 
whose  eyes  this  wonderful  writing  was  first  laid,  could  not  fail  to 
see  in  it  what  was  placed  there  for  their  instruction.  No  knowl- 
edge of  science  before  the  time  of  science  was  forced  upon  their 
attention;  but  that  God  is  the  maker  of  all  things,  and  by  his 
power  they  were  and  are  created,  this  they  could  not  fail  to  under- 
stand. But  whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime,  were  writ- 
ten also  for  our  instruction.  And  after  we  have  learned  somewhat 
of  the  methods  of  creation  from  the  book  of  nature,  we  look  back 
into  Genesis  and  we  find  all  that  we  have  learned  presupposed 
there.  It  is  not  obtruded  upon  the  reader;  the  record  was  not 
written  to  teach  a  true  science  to  all  generations.  But  it  so  under- 
lies and  conditions  the  statement  of  how  God  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  which  was  given  for  moral  ends,  that  he  who  knows 
the  facts  cannot  fail  to  see  them  presupposed.  Thus  it  happens 
that  while  the  cosmogony  of  Hesiod,  say  for  example,  cannot  be 
made,  by  any  violence  of  interpretation,  to  harmonize  with  the 
science  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  of  Genesis  cannot  be  forced 
without  violence  out  of  harmony  with  it.    It  has,  in  a  word,. 
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a  germinant "  or  "springing"  sense  which  has  thus  far  kept  it 
abreast  of  advancing  knowledge.  Look  again  at  the  biblical  pro- 
phecies. The  oracles  of  Delphi  do  not  grow  in  wealth  of  content 
with  the  advancing  years;  those  of  the  Old  Testament  become  more 
precious  with  every  age.  Each  prediction  served  its  purpose  in 
the  day  when  it  was  delivered.  But  each  is  found,  as  succeeding 
prophecies  more  and  more  illuminate  tlie  future,  and  successive 
fulfilment  explains  the  details,  continually  to  grow  in  richness  and 
beauty.  What  our  first  parents  understood  by  the  2>^otevaiigelia7n 
is  a  delicate  historical  problem ;  but  what  we  are  to  understand  by 
it  is  not  to  be  determined  by  its  solution.  Looking  back  upon  it 
in  the  light  of  all  that  has  been  revealed  and  has  happened  since, 
we  would  be  dull  indeed  not  to  perceive,  not  that  it  may  be  made 
to  teach  much  concerning  the  redemption  of  man  which  Adam 
and  Eve  could  not  understand,  but  that  it  cannot  be  made  not  to. 
Whoever  framed  this  prophecy,  while  he  adapted  it  to  the  capacity 
of  those  who  were  in  need  of  milk  and  not  strong  meat,  neverthe- 
less framed  it  out  of  plenary  knowledge  of  God's  plan  of  re- 
demption; and  we  can  only  pity  those  who  refuse  to  read  out  of  it 
to-day  what  its  author  placed  in  it,  lest,  perchance,  they  should 
assign  a  teacher  to  the  infancy  of  the  race  who  knew  more  of 
God's  purposes  with  it  than  the  infant  race  itself  could  understand. 
The  New  Testament  does  lie  latent  in  the  Old,  and  it  only  needs 
the  light  of  the  fulfilled  gospel  to  bring  it  out.  The  Old  Testament 
is  something  like  a  room,  nobly  furnished,  but  dimly  lighted ;  it 
needs  but  the  sun  to  sliine  into  it  to  reveal  many  splendors  which 
the  dwellers  in  its  darkness  had  not  suspected  it  to  possess.  With- 
out hesitation  we  take  our  stand  by  Paul,  and  declare  it  good 
science  to  see  in  the  Old  Testament  all  that  God  has  placed  in  it, 
and  to  draw  out  of  it,  not  merely  what  tliose  who  sat  in  the  twi- 
light of  the  past  could  discern  by  the  faint  light  that  alone  illumi. 
nated  its  pages  for  them,  but  all  that  the  full  glory  of  the  New 
Testament  revelation  brmgs  into  relief  in  its  words. 

4.  It  is  but  a  corollary  from  this  to  add,  fourthly,  that  we 
must  adjust  our  theories  as  to  the  proper  use  of  the  Old  Testament 
to  what  Paul  teaches  us  here  of  its  continuous  value  for  the  in- 
iStruction  and  edification  of  the  Christian  man.    Nor  are  we  here 
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advocating  an  '"indiscriminate  junable"  of  Old  and  ISTew  Testa- 
ment texts  in  our  proof  of  doctrine  or  our  enforcement  of  a  holy 
life.  What  we  insist  upon  is  a  discriminating  use  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament "for  teaching,  for  conviction,  for  correction,  for  education 
in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  perfectly 
furnished  unto  every  good  vs^ork."  We  certainly  ido  not  advise 
that  proof  texts  should  be  adduced  for  doctrines  which  they  do 
not  fairly  teach.  We  certainly  do  not  commend  the  too-com- 
mon practice  of  forcing  out  of  unwilling  texts  exhortations  to  lines 
of  conduct  with  which  they  have  nothing  to  do.  But  we  certainly 
do  believe  that  when  God  speaks,  in  whatever  age,  what  he  posi- 
tively declares  to  be  true  in  faith  or  right  in  conduct  is  true  and 
right  forever;  and  that  his  declaration  remains  a  proof  of  its 
truth,  as  his  exhortation  remains  an  incitement  to  right  doing,  of 
eternal  .validity.  A  declaration  of  the  Old  Testament  of  right 
conduct,  positively  commanding  us,  is  an  unshakable  foundation 
for  morality.  A  proof  text  from  its  pages  which  positively  asserts 
a  doctrine  is  as  firm  a  basis  for  building  a  dogma  upon  as  though 
the  sky  should  open  and  God  speak  from  the  heavens  to  our  own 
ears  to-day.  Hesitation  to  use  its  dicta  in  support  of  our  ethical 
or  doctrinal  teaching  can  arise  out  of  nothing  else  than  a  false 
view  of  the  development  of  doctrine,  and  betrays  a  lurking  fear 
lest  in  the  development  there  has  been  change  as  well  as  growth. 
It  may  well  happen  that  we  shall  find  no  proof  texts  in  the  earlier 
portions,  or  even  in  the  whole,  of  the  Old  Testament  for  certain 
doctrines  which  are  fully  taught  in  the  New,  or  no  express  commen- 
dation of  certain  of  the  more  delicate  Christian  graces ;  this  belongs  to 
the  essence  of  development.  But  it  cannot  be  that  Old  Testament 
texts  will  positively  teach  for  truth,  or  positively  inculcate  for  right, 
what  the  New  Testament  will  condemn.  God  is  the  same  yester- 
day, to-day,  and  forever,  and  does  not  teach  one  thing  in  one  age 
and  an  opposite  one  in  another.  The  light  of  the  Old  Testament 
may  run  back  into  twilight,  but  it  is  light ;  and  though  it  may 
seem  at  times  too  weak  to  guide  our  steps  in  certain  paths,  it  will 
never  mislead  them. 

5.  Finally,  let  us  observe  that,  if  we  follow  Paul's  teaching 
here,  we  shall  be  in  no  danger  of  professing  a  merely  book  reli- 
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gion.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  Christianity  is  a  religion  of  a 
book ;  but  there  is  also  a  sense  in  which  it  is  a  life.  The  book  is 
precious  because  it  is  a  life-quickening  book,  because  it  is  God's 
chosen  means  of  preserving  a  living  religion  in  the  world.  When 
Paul  asserts  that  the  Old  Testament  is  breathed  into  by  God,  he 
adds  that  this. is  in  order  that  it  may  be  helpful  in  forming,  foster- 
ing and  perfecting  a  godly  life.  God  is  in  the  Scriptures  reple- 
tively;  and  he  has  entered  into  them,  not  that  we  may  sit  idly 
before  them  and  offer  them  idolatrous  worship,  but  that  he  might 
by  his  presence  in  them  render  them  helpful  to  us  as  we  fight  the 
good  fight  and  work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling. 
Therefore,  when  he  asserts  that  the  Old  Testament  is  mighty  to 
make  wise  unto  salvation,  he  adds  that  this  is  only  "by  means  of 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus."  Though  God  be  repletively  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, they  are  useless  to  us,  even  for  the  holy  purpose  for  which 
they  were  given,  unless  they  be  "  united  by  faith  with  them  that 
hear."  They  are  profitable  only  to  the  man  of  God;  they  are 
mighty  to  make  wise  unto  salvation,  but  only  hy  means  of  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus,  What  is  a  savor  of  life  unto  life  to  some  may  be  a 
savor  of  death  unto  death  to  others.  And  it  is  therefore  faith, 
not  the  Scriptures,  which,  after  all,  is  the  real  dynamic  of  the 
Christian  life.  In  a  word,  Paul  is  here  the  forerunner  of  the 
Reformers,  who  with  such  rare  tact  united  the  two  conceptions 
of  justification  by  faith  and  the  exclusive  authority  of  scripture  as 
the  mutually  supporting  principles  of  a  true  religion.  It  is  as 
Dorner  truly  says:  "The  actual  experience  of  redemption  through 
Christ  accredits  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  so  that  it  is  by 
the  help  of  Scripture  that  we  believe  in  Christ ;  and  again  it  is  for 
Christ's  sake  that  we  believe  in  the  divine  authority  of  Scripture." 
Even  Scripture  cannot  appeal  to  any  but  a  living  soul;  yet  how 
shall  we  believe  unless  we  hear?         Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 


VI.  NOTES. 


IS  THE  UNPOPULARITY  OF  THE  ITINEEANCY  A  WEAK 
POINT  IN  PRESBYTERIANISM? 

The  pastoral  office,  for  obvious  reasons  the  most  attractive  sphere 
of  ministerial  effort,  is  perhaps  held  at  its  highest  premium  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  In  no  church  are  the  facihties  for  long,  quiet  pas- 
torates more  carefully  secured;  in  none  are  such  so  frequent  as  in  this. 
Whether  advantageous  or  no,  protracted  pastorates  have  a  mellow 
Scotch  flavor  which  is  very  pleasing  to  the  average  Presbyterian  mind. 
The  growth  of  the  apostohc  church,  and  all  other  active  evangelical 
movements,  historically  have  contravened  this  sentiment;  a  large  pro- 
portion of  itinerants  or  missionaries  has  ever  been  essential  to  the 
propagation  of  a  faith  and  the  true  aggressiveness  of  a  church.  Yet  this 
undisputed  fact  of  ecclesiastical  history  has  not  been  equal  to  correct 
the  gravitation  of  our  American  Presbyterianism  tow^ards  the  tradi- 
tional Scotch  idea.  Even  conceding  that  the  pastorate  is  the  siimmum 
honum  of  ministerial  aspiration  under  the  conditions  of  Scotch  society, 
which  is  very  doubtful,  the  mixed,  restless  and  transient  elements  of 
our  American  population  constitute  a  factor  dictating  a  careful  revisal 
of  this  view.  Since  fifty  years  after  the  Revolution,  however,  Presby- 
terian theories  of  ministerial  preparation  and  settlement  seem  more 
and  more  steadily  to  have  drifted  towards  this  Scotch  idea.  The 
genesis  of  the  first  enterprises  for  ministerial  training  in  the  American 
Presbyterian  Church  largely  resulted  from  the  missionary  demands  of 
the  colonies.  The  tenants  of  Log  College  were  men  of  burning  mis- 
sionary spirit.  At  Whitefield's  request,  Gilbert  Tennent  left  his  study 
and  his  divinity  chair  to  make  an  extensive  and  arduous  preaching  tour 
through  New  York  and  New  England.  Of  Gilbert  Tennent  and  Samuel 
Blair  (another  Log  College  alumnus).  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  says: 
"  They  saw  a  great  harvest  before  them,  and  the  Lord  seemed  to  attend 
their  labors  everywhere  with  a  blessing.  .  .  .  They  felt  as  did  the 
apostles  and  first  reformers,  that  they  were  called  to  go  ever^'where 
preaching  the  gospel,  without  regard  to  prescribed  hmits  of  Presby- 
teries and  congregations,  especially  as  they  observed  that  many  pastors 
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neglected  to  inculcate  on  their  hearers  the  necessity  of  a  change  of 
heart."  (Log  College,  p.  50.)  The  religious  destitutions,  especially 
in  New  Jersey  and  the  Southern  Colonies,  were  urged  upon  the  Synod 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  in  support  of  the  first  movement  to 
endow  a  theological  chair  at  Princeton,  and  in  the  same  year,  1767, 
this  Synod  appointed  as  missionaries  Messrs.  Bay,  Potter,  Alexander, 
M'Creary,  James  Latta,  Jr.,  Anderson  and  Jackson,  to  spend  at  least 
six  months  in  itinerant  labors  in  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  (Hodge's  History  Presbyterian  Church,  p.  290.)  The 
first  professor  of  Didactic  Theology  at  Princeton,  Dr.  Archibald  Alex- 
ander, imbibed  his  broad  spirit  of  missions  and  evangelization  under 
similar  influences.  The  Synod  of  Virginia  signalized  its  first  meeting,, 
after  the  organization,  whose  centennial  was  celebrated  last  October^ 
by  a  great  evangelistic  movement,  bold  as  it  was  honorable.  In  the 
year  1789  it  appointed  the  Commission  of  Synod  (consisting  of  four 
ministers  and  four  elders),  to  carry  out  the  following  purpose : 

''Resolved,  That  we  will  take  all  proper  care  to  seek  for  men  of  knowledge,  in- 
tegrity, and  piety  who  may  travel  through  o\\x  bounds  as  missionaries  to  preach  the 
gospel,  to  catechise  and  instruct  the  youth,  and  to  discharge  such  other  parts  of 
ministerial  duty  as  they  may  be  authorized  to  perform." 

The  third  resolution  of  the  same  paper  provides  "that  it  be  recom- 
mended to  the  different  Presbyteries  to  raise  such  contributions  as 
they  may  be  able  in  their  respective  bounds,  which  shall  be  put  into  a 
general  fund  for  the  support  of  such  missionares  "  Under  this  plan 
Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Grigsby  were  sent  out  as 
itinerants  in  1792.  They  made  an  extensive  toui'  across  the  Blue 
Kidge  and  through  Piedmont  and  Southern  Virginia,  abounding  in  ac- 
tive itinerant  labors,  which,  at  least  by  Dr.  Alexander,  were  in  measure 
continued  until  his  settlement  at  Philadelphia  ten  years  afterwards. 
The  Evangelistic  Committee  of  the  Synod  of  Virginia  did  a  valuable 
work  from  1790  until  1797,  sending  out  fifteen  missionaries  and  evan- 
gelists through  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  even  across  the  mountains 
into  Kentucky.  The  selection  of  such  devoted  men  as  Nash,  Le- 
grand,  the  Lyles,  Graham,  and  others  gave  a  great  impulse  to  early 
Presbyterianism.  While  the  movement  was  pressed,  the  growth  of  the 
church  was  rapid  and  encouraging.  The  tendency  to  sacrifice  the 
itinerant  work  for  the  settled  pastorate  became  more  decided  notwith- 
standing, and  we  are  informed  that  "during  the  years  1798-'99,  1800, 
and  1801,  the  commission  could  not  obtain  new  missionaries;  those 
who  had  been  in  their  employ  all  settled  as  pastors.    The  commission. 
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therefore,  in  1801,  proposed  a  dissolution  of  the  bod}" ;  there  the  file 
of  the  records  stops."    (Foote's  Sketches  of  Va.,  p.  530.) 

Could  this  work,  so  well  inaugurated,  have  been  actively  maintained, 
and  a  full  corps  of  young  men  trained  as  evangelists  have  been  con- 
tinually sent  forth  to  satisfy  the  growing  demands  along  the  lines  of 
western  emigration,  the  vantage  ground  which  Presbyterianism  held 
after  the  Revolution,  sustained  beyond  all  by  the  fidelity  to  Scripture 
of  its  doctrinal  system,  justifies  the  behef  that  it  would  to-day  be 
largely  the  preponderating  religious  influence  in  America.  The  de- 
mand for  equipping  men  of  gifts  as  evangelists  for  the  church  is  one 
that  grows  as  the  Presbyteries  and  Synods  realize  that  the  pastorate 
alone  will  not  reach  our  destitutions. 

The  love  of  quietude  and  home  life  common  to  meditative  men,  the 
opportunities  of  study  and  ministerial  preferment,  and  the  force  of 
local  attachments,  are  all  calculated  to  discount  itinerant  labors  in  any 
church.  Positive  influences  are  demanded  to  counteract  these,  or  the 
result  in  a  universal  preferment  of  the  pastorate  is  inevitable.  A 
corresponding  neglect  of  missionary  effort  is  the  consequence.  Now, 
does  the  Presbyterian  system  of  ministerial  training  supply  any  cor- 
rective to  this  tendency  ?  The  teachers  in  our  seminaries  are  students 
called  from  the  quiet  pastorate  to  the  cloister  life  of  the  professor's 
sanctum.  The  traditions  and  literature  of  the  church,  always  except- 
ing the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  their  personal  experience,  con- 
tribute to  decide  the  great  aim  of  their  instructions  and  efforts  to  train 
good  pastors. 

The  pressing  demands  of  the  extensive  home  missionary  fields, 
with  their  arduous  self-denying  exactions,  and  taxing  itinerant  labors,, 
require  special  appeals  and  preparation,  or  the  absorbent  powers  of 
the  settled  pastorate  will  leave  no  supply  for  the  apostolic  itinerancy. 
Then  those  active  labors  among  the  j)oor  and  destitute  people  which 
the  evangelistic  work  judiciously  pressed  secures,  will  supply  for  Pres- 
byterianism that  vigorous  self-denying  element  known  as  the  yeo- 
manry of  a  country,  a  factor  which,  in  American  more  than  any  other 
society,  is  constantly  coming  to  the  front  as  the  ruling  power  in  our  social 
hfe.  From  this  class,  too,  the  church  largely  draws  her  ministerial  can- 
didates. The  seclusion  of  country  Hfe  and  that  exemption  from  the 
whirl  and  excitement  of  commercial  avocations  which  is  secured  to  the 
youth  of  our  rural  churches  are  particularly  favorable  to  those  habits 
of  quiet  and  meditation  which  usually  precede  a  call  to  the  gospel  min- 
istry. As  the  growing  drift  of  Presbyterianism  in  the  South,  from 
the  poorer  rural  districts  to  the  centres  of  commercial  life,  becomes 
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more  decided,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  our  ministerial  candidates 
will  decrease  and  our  vacancies  increase. 

The  great  corrective  is  to  obey  the  example  of  Jesus ;  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  poor ;  to  fill  our  young  men  with  this  inspiration — as  the 
poor  in  purse,  under  the  pressure  of  adversity  more  than  any  other 
social  class,  realize  their  need  of  the  consolations  of  religion.  Here  will 
the  church  of  Christ  find  the  most  accessible  and  impressible  element. 
The  pagan  field  abroad  and  the  poor  classes  at  home  appeal  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner  to  the  consecration  and  unselfishness  of  the 
church.  In  labors  here  will  she  find  her  inspiration,  her  strength, 
her  most  vigorous  Hfe.  The  church  which  improves  her  golden  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  this  class  will  find  all  others  gravitating  towards  her. 
In  the  memory  of  this  generation,  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  never 
seemed  so  fully  aroused  to  the  obligations  and  attractiveness  of  this 
wide  field  as  now,  and  as  a  consequence.  Presbyteries  and  Synods  are 
eagerly  casting  their  eyes  over  the  ranks  of  the  ministry  for  itinerants 
and  evangehsts.  AVith  more  than  ordinary  opportunities  for  observa- 
tion and  experience,  the  writer  can  testify  to  the  great  and  lamentable 
difficulty  in  finding  supplies  for  these  urgent  demands.  Our  young 
ministers,  it  is  discovered,  are  not  trained  for  evangelists  and  home 
missionaries,  but  for  pastors.  Grateful  testimony  to  the  fine  mental 
and  theological  training  they  have  received  at  the  seminaries  is  freely 
given,  but  this  has  not  been  entirely  in  the  needful  direction,  or  more 
correctly  it  has  not  gone  far  enough.  The  active  missionary  spirit  and 
a  flexibility  and  power  of  adaptation  to  the  varied  conditions  of  itinerant 
work  is  lacking — a  deficiency  so  great  that  the  average  common  sense 
and  piety  of  our  young  men  are  failing  to  supply  it  under  existing  con- 
ditions. Authorities  on  the  conduct  of  foreign  missions,  under  a  sense 
of  this  deficiency,  are  advocating  special  schools  for  training  men  for 
ihis  work.  How  shall  the  want  be  met  for  the  home  field?  Two  for- 
cible articles  from  authors  in  different  parts  of  our  church,  emphasizing 
our  need  of  evangelists,  and  suggesting  some  means  of  supplying  the 
demand,  have  recently  appeared  in  two  successive  numbers  of  this 
QuAKTERLY.  Both  of  thcse  writers  advocate  the  founding  of  lecture- 
ships on  Evangelism.  These  should  be  established  in  connection  with 
our  divinity  schools,  or  at  points  readily  accessible  to  young  ministers, 
to  theological,  and  if  possible,  to  college  students.  Our  church  has 
already  in  theory  committed  herself  to  this  plan.  Nearly  three  years 
ago  the  able  committee  of  our  General  Assembly  (which  met  at  Au- 
gusta), of  which  the  venerable  Dr.  J.  T.  Hendrick  was  chairman,  pre- 
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sented  its  report  on  Theological  Seminaries,  involving  the  following 
action : 

' '  Resolved,  III. ,  and  lastly,  in  reference  to  the  overture  from  Lafayette  Presbj'- 
tery,  touching  evangelistic  work,  your  committee  would  recommend,  1,  That  the 
Assembly  express  its  coincidence  of  judgment  with  that  of  the  Presbytery,  that  too 
little  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  evangelistic  work  and  office,  and  that 
perhaps  to  this  lack  may  be  attributed  the  rise  of  so  much  irresponsible  evangelism 
through  the  land. 

' '  2.  That  the  Assembly  remind  the  churches,  {a)  That  Presbyterianism  cannot  ac- 
complish its  mission  unless  it  become  more  aggressive ;  (5)  That  constant  aggressive- 
ness, in  other  words  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  regions  beyond,  is  one  great  mis- 
sion of  the  church ;  (c)  That  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  poor  is  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  true  church. 

"3.  That  the  Assembly  hereby  recommend  our  seminaries  to  make  due  provi- 
sion for  proper  instruction  upon  this  subject,  either  by  procuring  annuallj-^  a  series 
of  lectures  by  some  regularly  ordained  and  experienced  evangelist,  or  by  adding  to 
the  course  on  Pastoral  Theology  the  full  instruction  concerning  evangelism,  which 
its  pressing  importance  demands." — (Minutes  of  Assembly  for  1886,  page  44.) 

The  writer  does  not  know  in  what  degree  our  seminaries  have  en- 
deavored to  comply  with  these  earnest  recommendations  of  the  As- 
sembly. Eifective  measures,  which  have  not  been  reported  to  subse- 
quent Assemblies,  may  have  been  adopted,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
demand  for  such  training,  urgent  already,  is  rapidly  increasing  in  the 
Presbyteries  and  Synods  of  our  church;  and  seminaries  which  can  in- 
duce such  lectureships,  either  through  existing  resources  or  by  securing 
an  endowment  for  this  purpose  from  munificent  individuals,  will 
greatly  enhance  their  usefulness  and  their  popularity  in  our  church. 

W.  D.  MOKTON. 


MEMBERSHIP  IN  PBO-RE-N'ATA  MEETINGS. 
This  question  was  raised  by  an  article  in  the  April  No.  of  this  Re- 
view, written  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Smith.  The  same  question  was  before 
the  Synod  of  Mississippi,  at  its  last  meeting,  on  an  overture  from  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Orleans.  In  my  judgment  the  constitution  of  our 
church  itself,  as  well  as  interpretations  of  it  by  our  church  courts,  de- 
cides this  nice  question  differently  from  Dr.  Smith.  Law  and  order 
are  one  thing,  usage  and  custom  quite  another.  It  is  always  a  safe 
and  sound  position  to  allow  law  to  direct  and  mould  our  customs, 
rather  than  force  law,  or  strain  its  interpretations  into  endorsement 
of  our  customs.  We  prefer  for  ourselves  hats  made  for  our  heads, 
rather  than  have  our  heads  pressed  and  compressed  to  fit  the  hat. 
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There  are  two,  and  only  two,  positions  to  be  argued  and  main- 
tained in  this  discussion. 

I.  First,  what  constitutes  membership  in  pro-re-nata  meetings'? 

II.  How  are  such  called;  or,  does  right  and  power  to  call  affect 
in  any  wise  membership  in  such  meetings'? 

I.  What,  then,  is  a  pro-re-nata  meeting  of  Presbytery  ?  See  Form 
of  GoTernment,  ch.  V.,  sec.  IV.,  par.  8.  From  this  the  inference  is  clear 
that  it  is  a  regular  Presbytery,  called  in  extra  session, — a  regular 
meeting  limited  to  transact  business  specified  in  the  call, — its  constit- 
uency the  same  as  in  a  regular  meeting,  and  unchanged  by  the  power 
or  authority  which  thus  assembled  it  lawfully  in  special  session.  "It 
is  the  re-assembling  of  a  still-existing  judicature." 

Now,  what  determines  the  constituency  of  a  regular  Presbytery? 
Answ^er :  Three  or  more  ministers  within  a  certain  boundary  fixed  by  Sy- 
nod, such  are  standmg  members ;  churches  in  the  same  territorial  limits, 
w^hich  are  also  standing  members.  The  roll,  which  remains  in  the  hands 
of  the  stated  clerk,  defines  "who  is  who."  This  roll,  called  at  each  meet- 
ing, fixes  the  constituency  of  that  body,  by  the  only  competent  authority 
having  any  right  or  authority  to  determine  who  are  its  own  members. 
On  the  call  of  that  roll,  the  church  answers  through  its  chosen  repre- 
sentative ;  this  representative,  duly  elected  by  session,  sits  by  right  in 
both  regular  and  called  meetings,  a  member  of  pro-re-nata  Presbytery, 
hecaiise  a  member  of  regular  Presbytery.  Membership  in  all  called 
meetings  is  based  upon  membership  in  stated  meetings,  either  claimed 
or  exercised. 

"The  election  of  an  elder  qualified  to  sit  in  Presbytery  at  Synod, 
necessarily  vacates  the  membership  of  his  predecessor,  since  no  session 
is  entitled  to  more  than  one  representative  in  Presbytery."  (P.  275  of 
article  under  review.)  This  is  an  impossibility,  and  7io7i  sequitur  also. 
Impossible,  since  no  church  session  ever  elects  elders  as  such,  "  quali- 
fied to  sit  in  Presbytery  at  Synod."  They  are  elected  to  Presbytery. 
Their  right  to  sit  during  Synod  is  the  question  in  dispute,  and  cannot 
be  covered  and  secured  by  a  double  qualification  such  as  this  state- 
ment impHes.  An  elder  elected  by  his  session  to  represent  his  Pres- 
bytery at  the  stated  meeting,  holds  membership  from  one  regular 
meeting  until  the  next,  unless  "session  otherwise  order."  (Minutes 
General  Assembly,  1888,  p.  425.)  The  election  of  an  associate  elder 
to  Synod  leaves  undisturbed  his  right  to  a  seat  in  Presbytery,  unless 
his  session,  at  the  time  of  election,  limited  his  term  of  service  to  a 
single  meeting. 
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In  perfect  harmony  with  this  view  of  our  system  and  church  gov- 
ernment is  the  language  of  the  Assembly  of  1872  (p.  164).  "  When  an 
elder  is  appointed  to  attend  a  stated  meeting,  he  may,  without  any 
new  appointment,  meet  and  act  with  Presbytery  until  its  next  stated 
meeting,  unless  the  session  shall  appoint  some  other  member  of 
the  bench  of  elders  to  act  in  his  place."  This  language  defines  a  right. 
It  is  no  grant  of  permission,  no  tender  of  a  courtesy,  any  more  than 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  the  State  of  Louisiana,  which 
says  that  on  reaching  his  majority  at  twenty-one,  a  youth  may  vote.  This 
confers  right.  The  session,  consequently,  which  fails  to  appoint  a  dele- 
gate to  a  regular  meeting  may  meet  and  send  one  to  a  called  meeting, 
while  the  session  which  did  appoint  to  a  regular  meeting  has  no  need 
of  a  new  appointee.  The  deliverances  of  our  General  Assemblies  and 
Synods  have  all  along  been  in  harmony  with  our  system.  There  is  but 
one  way  to  constitute  membership  in  regular  and  called  Presbyteries, 
i.  e.,  by  election  of  the  church  session.  This  election  holds  good  until 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office,  or  by  limitation  at  the  time  of  hold- 
ing said  election.  It  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  set  aside  possibly  by  an 
election  to  a  higher  court. 

n.  How  Sive pro-re-nata  meetings  called?  Does  the  right  to  call  af- 
fect membership  in  such  ?  (Form  of  Gov.,  ch.  V.,  sec.  IX.,  par.  8 ;  ch.  V., 
sec.  I.,  par.  4 ;  ch.  V.,  sec.  II.,  par.  4 ;  ch.  V.,  sec.  III.,  par.  6.)  The  consti- 
tution inf  erentially  allows  this  right  to  Synods ;  also  upon  the  moderator 
or  clerk  of  the  Presbytery,  at  the  call  of  two  ministers  and  two  ruling 
elders.  Their  powers  are  confined  to  this  call.'  To  call  together,  to 
convene  this  same  judicature,  which  is  a  regular  Presbytery  for  special 
business :  their  powers  begin  and  end  there.  The  constitutional  pre- 
rogative is  exhausted  in  the  call;  simply  this,  "only  this,  and  nothing 
more."  The  Synod  has  no  right  of  construction,  either  expressed  or  im- 
plied, as  to  the  constituency  of  a  Presbytery  in  called  meetings.  The 

^Strictly  speaking,  pro-re-nata  Presbyteries  can  only  be  called  as  prescribed 
in  our  Form  of  Government,  ch.  V.,  sec.  IV.,  par.  8.  The  General  Assembly  of 
1848  (see  Minutes,  p.  60,)  did  allow  that  the  Synod  had  power  to  order  the  Presby- 
tery to  meet  and  transact  such  business  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Synod  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  well-being  and  good  order  of  the  church ;  also  construed 
such  called  meetings  as  of  the  nature  of  p?'o-re-nata  meetings,  and  ordered  that  rules 
governing  p7'o-re-nata  meetings  ought  to  govern  and  regulate  such  meetings  when 
ordered  by  Synod,  except  when  ordered  to  meet  during  sessions  of  Synod. 
In  such  cases  Presbytery  may  meet  at  once — i.  e.,  waiving  the  ten  days'  previous 
notice,  as  required  in  par.  8  of  ch.  V.  The  Synod,  however,  may  order  meetings  of 
Presbytery  which  are  not  pro-re-nata. 
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Presbytery  determines  its  own  constituency,  and  the  Synod  stands  on 
the  same  footing,  precisely,  with  the  moderator  or  clerk  of  Presbytery  in 
making  this  call.  "  Our  legislation,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "  would  direct  the 
Synod  to  order  such  meetings  in  vain,  if  it  did  not  at  the  same  time  ex- 
tend its  authorization  to  respond  to  Presbyteries  and  sessions.  The 
law  cannot  direct  the  Synod  to  call  such  meetings  at  will,  except  guar- 
anteeing the  presence  of  those  constituent  elements  of  the  Presbytery 
which  sessions  must  provide.  It  must,  therefore,  be  construed  as  de- 
fining the  status  of  elders  in  Synod  as  corresponding  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law;  that  is  to  say  that  they,  by  their  position  as 
members  of  Synod,  are  quahfied  to  sit  with  their  Presbyteries  in 
the  meeting  specified."  The  best  reply  to  this  is  Dr.  Smith  himself  in 
the  same  article.  "  The  church  session  alone  is  competent  to  qualify 
an  elder  to  be  a  member  of  Presbytery,  and  it  can  only  do  so  by 
electing  him  a  member."  The  election  to  the  Synod  by  same  session 
of  an  elder,  makes  that  elder  a  member  of  the  Synod  only,  and  the 
Synod  cannot  say,  by  virtue  of  his  position  as  member  of  Synod, 
he  is  thereby  quahfied  to  sit  also  in  the  Presbytery.  No  church  ses- 
sion would  allow  a  Synod  to  usurp  its  constitutional  rights.  Indeed, 
there  may  be  reasons,  good,  solid  and  substantial,  why  church  ses- 
sions want  different  elders  in  the  Presbytery  from  those  representing 
them  in  the  Synod.  Now,  the  Presbytery  has  the  right,  and  there  may 
be  issues  involving  this  right  which  it  might  w^ant  to  maintain  or  con- 
serve, which  it  could  not  do  if  the  Synod  is  allowed  the  ad  interim 
right  to  step  in  and  change  the  entire  complexion  of  its  constituency, 
by  saying  that  elders  elected  to  Synod  vacate  the  place  of  elders  elected 
to  stated  meetings;  e.  g.,m  sl  Presbytery  like  that  to  which  the  writer 
belongs.  Red  Eiver,  where  churches  entitled  under  our  system  to 
representation  are  largely  in  excess  of  ministerial  representation,  the 
action  of  a  regular  fall  meeting  may  be  set  aside  during  a  called  meet- 
ing at  Synod :  since  at  the  regular  meeting  an  elder  was  deposed  for 
crime;  or  a  minister  suspected  of  heresy  was  denied  enrollment. 
Now,  let  churches  elect  new  elders  to  the  Synod ;  and  since,  according 
to  Dr.  Smith,  election  there  vacates  the  seat  in  the  Presbytery,  all  that 
is  necessary  is  for  the  Synod  to  call  the  Presbytery  to  receive  the  sus- 
pected minister,  and  it  could  be  done,  and  so  alter  entirely  the  action 
of  the  last  stated  meeting.  We  affirm,  then,  as  true  Presbyterlanism, 
that  the  church  session  alone  is  competent  to  elect  an  elder,  and  he  is 
a  member  of  Presbytery  in  virtue  of  this  election  only.  Again,  in 
the  second  place,  that  the  church  session  alone  can  elect  elders  to 
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Synod,  and  this  election  to  Synod  makes  him  a  member  of  Synod 
ONLY,  "unless  the  session  otherwise  order."  Our  opinion  is  that 
this  right  to  order  otherwise  is  never  enforced  or  used  by  a  church 
session  to  displace  its  chosen  representative,  except  for  cause.  That 
cause  being  this  representative's  disqualification  or  resignation,  conse- 
quently a  delegate  from  the  session  to  the  Presbytery  has  the  right 
under  our  system  of  claiming  his  seat  in  all  pro-re-nata  meetings, 
according  to  the  General  Assemblies  of  1872  and  1888. 

An  election  to  the  Synod  in  the  fall  of  1888  vacates  the  predecessor 
in  the  fall  of  1887  in  Synod  only.  In  like  manner  an  election  to  Pres- 
bytery in  the  spring  of  1889  vacates  the  predecessor  to  the  fall  meet- 
ing of  1888,  with  called  meetings  intervening  between  these  dates. 
The  custom  is  wrong  and  unlawful  of  allowing  members  of  Synod  to 
sit  in  pro-re-nata  Presbyteries,  as  duly  quahfied  elders,  who  were  never 
elected  by  the  church  session,  either  to  regular  or  pro-re-nata  meetings. 

In  harmony  with  this  view  I  read  the  deliverances  of  1872  and  1888. 
The  action  of  1872  says  he  may  rightfully  sit  from  one  regular  meet- 
ing until  another.  The  action  of  1888  saying  he  may  do  the  same,  un- 
less "session  otherwise  directs,"  proves  our  position  that  this  right 
belongs  to  it,  to  z^  only.  That  is  to  say,  the  session  shall  always  say 
who  shall  represent  it  in  both  regular  and  called  meetings,  whenever 
and  wherever  called.  And  Synod  cannot  construe  its  silence  not  "  to 
order  otherwise,"  by  sajdng  the  last  representative  from  the  church  ses- 
sion shall  supersede.  The  Synod  has  no  such  powers  under  our  consti- 
tution. "The  power  of  the  whole  is  in  every  part.  The  power  of  the 
whole  is  over  the  power  of  every  part."  The  power  of  the  whole  is  in  the 
session ;  this  "  unless  it  otherwise  directs,"  proves  it  is  so.  So  that  from 
one  stated  meeting  imtil  another  its  representative  to  the  regular  meet- 
ing must  continue  to  hold  his  seat,  there  and  in  all  called  meetings,  "un- 
less session  otherwise  directs."  This  right  "to  otherwise  direct"  must 
be  exercised  at  time  of  holding  election  to  regular  meeting. 

Shrevepm-t,  La.  Matthew  Van  Lear. 


MK.  DONNELLY'S  BACONIAN  CIPHER. 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  Quarterly  we  examined  Books  I.  and 
III.  of  Mr.  Donnelly's  "  Great  Cr;)^Dtogram,"  reserving  for  the  present 
paper  the  cipher  narrative  in  Book  II.,  which,  in  realit}^,  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  other  two  books.  The  cipher  may  be  correct,  and  yet  the 
rest  of  the  work  may  be  absolutely  worthless.    It  is  not  fair  to  the  au- 
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thor,  therefore,  to  cast  aside  his  ingeniously  intricate  cipher  because 
his  pro-Bacon  arguments  are  inconsequential.  A  laborious,  pains- 
taking piece  of  workmanship,  the  cipher  does  great  credit  to  the  au- 
thor's fertile  imagination  and  marvellous  ingenuity.  One  cannot  help 
regretting,  however,  that  so  much  time,  talent  and  industry  have  been 
wasted  in  building  an  unsubstantial  structure  upon  a  basis  of  sand. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  whole  edifice  falls  at  the  first 
puff  of  adverse  criticism,  even  the  Baconians  being  unable  to  prop  up 
the  tottering  structure.  But  let  us  follow  the  workman  in  his  toils, 
and  note  first,  how  he  "became  certain  there  was  a  cipher."  Long 
convinced  of  the  Baconian  authorship  of  Shakspere's  plays,  Mr.  Don- 
nelly naturally  wondered  why  Bacon  should  sever  himself  from  these 
children  of  his  intellect.  He  must  have  appreciated  their  value. 
These  thoughts  seethed  in  the  cauldron  of  Mr.  Donnelly's  brain,  until 
he  chanced  one  day  to  read  in  one  of  his  children's  books  a  chapter  on 
cryptography,  containing  a  complex  word  cipher  of  Lord  Bacon's. 
"  Could  Lord  Bacon  have  put  a  cipher  in  the  plays  ?  "  was  the  wonder- 
ing query  that  flashed  through  the  mind  of  our  author.  Bacon's  works 
are  searched.  De  Augmentis  has  a  chapter  on  Cipher.  Word 
ciphers  are  preferred  by  the  great  philosopher.  What  words  would 
be  most  likely  to  furnish  a  clue?  Obviously  "Francis,"  "Bacon," 
'"William,"  "Shakspere,"  " Nicholas "  (Bacon's  father),  "St.  Albans" 
(Bacon's  home),  in  fact,  the  whole  statement,  Francis  Bacon,  of 
St.  Albans,  son  of  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of 
England,  wrote  these  plays,  which  go  by  the  name  of  William  Shaks- 
pere." This  explicit  statement  the  author,  of  course,  does  not  find, 
but  its  substantial  equivalent  is  extorted  by  a  rare  exercise  of  crypto- 
graphic skill. 

A  few  significant  words  immediately  attract  the  eye  already  squint- 
ing Bacon-ward,  and  "  Bacon  "  is  naturally  the  first.  "  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor"  furnishes  this  nugget.  In  this  same  play  an  irrele- 
vant (?),  obscure  character,  "William,"  occurs,  lugged  in,  of  course, 
by  the  wily  Lord  Chancellor.  Dame  Quickly,  whose  garrulity  is  so 
oracular  to  Mr.  Donnelly,  says:  "Hang  hog  [pigeon  Latin  for  Jianc, 
hoc]  is  latten  for  Bacon,  I  warrant  you."  Sir  Nicholas  (Bacon's  father), 
in  trying  a  man  named  Hog,  who  is  about  to  be  executed,  says,  by  way 
of  repartee,  "Hog  is  not  Bacon  until  it  is  well  hanged."  The  infer- 
ence is  obvious.  Francis  put  his  father's  jokelet  into  Dame  Quickly's 
mouth. 

Mr.  Donnelly's  sense  of  humor  is  painfully  obtuse,  otherwise  he 
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would  not  have  been  guilty  of  the  following  absurdity :  Falstaff,  bliss- 
fully ignorant  that  his  hurried  military  order  is  pregnant  with  crypto- 
graphic significance,  says  to  his  accomplices  who  are  about  to  rob  the 
travellers,  "On,  Bacons,  on!"  The  command  does  oiot  seem  to  be 
given  to  the  travellers,  as  Mr.  Donnelly  asserts.  (See  1  Henry  IV., 
Scene  2,  Act  II.)  Even  if  it  had  been,  Falstaff  had  just  spoken  of 
them  as  "  bacon- fed  knaves,"  and  would  naturally  abbreviate  in  conse- 
quence of  his  excitement.  Hear  our  cryptographer  on  this  passage: 
"Falstaff  calls  the  travellers  [?]  Bacons.  Think  of  it!  If  he  had 
called  them  hogs,  I  could  understand  it :  but  to  call  them  by  the  name 
of  a  piece  of  smoked  meat !  I  can  imagine  a  man  calling  another  a 
bull,  an  ox,  a  beef,  but  never  a  tenderloin.  Moreover,  why  should 
Falstaff  say,  'On,  Bacons,  on!'  unless  he  was  chasing  the  travellers 
away  ?  But  he  was  trying  to  detain  them,  to  hold  on  to  them,  for  the 
stage  direction  says,  'Here  they  rob  them  and  binde  them.'"  Of 
course,  all  this  is  entirely  irrelevant,  if  Falstaff  is  giving  orders  to  his 
co-robbers;  and  this  is  certainly  the  natural  interpretation.  But  to 
resume:  "When  I  read  that  phrase,  'On,  Bacons,  on!' I  said  to 
myself,  'Beyond  question,  there  is  a  cipher  in  this  play.'"  If  it  were 
not  for  the  intense  earnestness  of  our  author,  we  should  call  this 
"very  midsummer  madness."  In  the  same  connection  in  the  play 
thieves  are  called  "  St.  Nicholas  clarks."  The  author  thinks  St.  Nich- 
olas is  dragged  in  for  cipher  purposes ;  whereas,  if  we  are  to  beheve 
Mr.  Hudson's  natural  explanation  of  the  passage,  St.  Nicholas  is  a 
cant  term  for  the  devil,  who  is  a  patron  of  thieves,  a  most  appropriate 
function  for  the  prince  of  the  powers  of  darkness.  Many  of  the  sig- 
nificant words,  the  author  notes  with  delight,  occur  on  two  or  three 
successive  pages  of  the  Folio  of  1623.  But  these  are  not  the  only 
places.  Francisco,  in  Hamlet,  wiU  do  excellently  well  for  Francis. 
So  in  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  occur  "shakes"  and  "  peere-out." 
Why  not  marry  the  two  vocables,  widely  separated  in  the  text,  and 
make  Shakspere?  Later  on  we  find  abundant  material  for  this  name. 
"Shake,"  "shakes,"  "shak'st,"  or  "Jack,"  combined  with  "peer," 
"spear,"  "spur,"  "sphere,"  will  make  Shakespeare  ad  Ubittim  with  all 
possible  sibylline  contortions  of  orthography.  When  Bacon  gives  out, 
then  "beckon,"  "beacon,"  similarly  pronounced,  will  answer  all  pur- 
poses. If  these  fail,  why  not  join  "bay"  to  "  con,"  or  "ba"  to  "con"? 
But  I  am  insulting  the  intelligence  of  The  Quarterly's  readers.  Yet 
all  the  above  are  genuine  illustrations,  and  there  are  many  more  like 
them.  ( Vide,  pp.  539-544.)  Not  satisfied  with  contributions  from  the 
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pages  of  Shakspere,  the  author  makes  equally  ludicrous  citations  from 
other  EHzabethan  dramatists,  for  it  is  a  part  of  his  theory  that  Bacon 
wrote  most  of  the  dramas  of  that  day. 

Such  is  the  method  by  which  Mr.  Donnelly  becomes  convinced  of 
the  existence  of  a  cipher.  It  must  be  recollected  that  he  at  first  pre- 
sumably had  no  cipher  data  whatever,  and  is  only  groping  after  what 
he  expects  to  find.  Under  such  circumstances,  is  it  surprising  that 
his  eyes  were  abnormally  far-sighted?  As  ordinary  editions  scarcely 
ever  transcribe  the  original  text,  the  author  naturally  had  recourse  to 
the  First  FoHo  of  1623.  The  librarian  of  Columbia  College,  New 
York,  permitted  him  to  take  a/ac  simile  of  part  of  the  famous  Phoenix 
First  Folio,  said  to  be  "  one  of  the  best  preserved  and  most  perfect  in 
existence,"  and  upon  this  he  bases  the  part  of  the  cipher  worked  out 
by  him.  This  embraces  only  a  small  part  of  1st  and  2nd  Henry  IV. 
Further  instalments  of  cipher  narrative  may  naturally  be  expected, 
unless  the  author  dizzies  the  arithmetic  of  his  memory  by  his  compli- 
cated calculations,  or  loses  his  eyesight  by  a  minute  examination  of 
the  blurred  text  of  the  First  Folio. 

The  cipher  is  so  marvellously  intricate  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  exxjlain  it  fully  in  a  short  article.  The  explanation  will  be  found  on 
pages  575-585  and  647-669  of  the  "Great  CryptogTam."  A  perusal  of 
these  pages  will  reveal  the  extreme  flexibility  of  the  author's  figures, 
the  obedient  servitors  of  an  ingenious  brain.  Everything  depends 
upon  the  root  numbers,  505,  506,  513,  516,  523.  The  key  to  these  Mr. 
Donnelly  refuses  to  reveal.  They  apply  only  to  1st  and  2nd  Henry 
IV.,  and  for  fear  some  one  may  slip  in  ahead  of  him,  he  preserves 
a  discreet  silence.  But  he  has  since  been  assured  that  the  copyright 
laws  will  protect  him.  If  they  didn't,  his  own  ingenuity  certainly  would. 
No  one  else  could  work  out  further  the  same  cij)her,  for  it  involves 
too  many  contingencies,  and  follows  no  fixed  law.  It  depends  upon 
pagination,  hyphenation,  italics,  bracketed  words,  and  the  addition 
and  substraction  of  certain  numbers,  under  apparently  flexible  condi- 
tions. Sometimes  the  bracketed  and  hyphenated  words  are  counted, 
sometimes  not.  Besides,  the  hyphenated  words  may  be  counted  singly 
or  as  one  compound  expression.  We  count  also  from  various  starting 
points,  backwards,  forwards,  down  the  column,  and  up  the  column.  The 
root  numbers  are  subject  to  numerous  manipulations,  and  one  root  num- 
ber or  two  is  used  to  work  out  a  story.  These  are  only  the  salient  condi- 
tions, other  minor  ones  meeting  us  at  every  turn.  Even  after  the  words 
are  worked  out  by  such  elaborate  arithmetical  processes,  we  have  no 
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assurance  that  they  are  being  put  together  in  the  right  order.  There 
is  apparent^  no  definite  rule  to  guide  us  in  this  important  particular. 
Suppose  we  should  encounter  in  our  cipher  manipulations  the  words 
"Bacon,"  "  Bhakspere,"  "said,"  "plays,"  "the,"  "wrote,"  "I,"  "to"? 
This  might  read,  "Bacon  said  to  Shakspere,  'I  wrote  the  plays,'"  or 
"Shakspere  said  to  Bacon,  'I  wrote  the  plays.'  "  Order  in  English 
is  vital,  as  every  embryonic  grammarian  knows.  Of  course  the  im- 
aginary example  above  is  an  extreme  case,  as  the  order  would  often  be 
dictated  by  the  sense.  When  the  sense  is  previously  known  by  the 
crj^ptographer,  however,  the  task  of  arranging  the  words  is  an  easy 
one. 

As  far  as  we  have  examined  Mr.  Donnelly's  figures,  they  are  cor- 
rect, but  his  explanation  of 'the  cipher  is  enough  to  convince  one  of  its 
utter  fatuity.  But  lest  we  should  seem  unduly  severe  in  our  estimate 
of  the  cipher,  we  quote  from  Prof.  Thomas  Davidson,  who,  says  Mr. 
Donnelly,  (p.  937,)  "  was  sent  to  my  home  by  the  JVevj  York  World, 
in  August,  1887,  to  examine  the  proof-sheets  of  this  work  (The  Great 
Cry23togram).  He  came  believing  that  William  Shakspere  was  un- 
doubtedly the  writer  of  the  plays ;  he  left  convinced  that  it  was  almost 
impossible;  and  since  then,  in  numerous  newspaper  articles,  he  has 
presented  most  powerful  arguments  in  support  of  his  views.  Only  a 
great  man  could  thus  overcome,  in  a  few  hours,  the  prejudices  of  a  life 
time ;  only  an  honest  man  would  dare  avow  the  change.  Professor 
Davidson  is  both."  Yet  this  learned  gentleman,  sometime  member 
of  the  Harvard  Visiting  Committee,  (the  Admirable  Crichton  of  recent 
times,)  says,  {Shakespeariana,  December,  1888,  p.  550,  quoted  from 
the  New  York  World,  April  29,  1888,)  "No  person  who  had  not 
made  up  his  mind  beforehand  with  regard  to  what  he  wished  to 
find,  could  by  any  possibility  make  it  (the  cipher)  bring  out  any- 
thing coherent,  for  all  the  coherency  in  Mr.  Donnelly's  curious  results 
is  due  to  arbitrary  counting.  By  his  extremely  elastic  method  of 
counting  backwards  and  forwards,  it  would  be  possible  to  reach  any 
word  on  a  page   Any  one  of  these  (the  root  numbers)  di- 

minished by  X  when  x  may  be  almost  anything,  will  produce  almost 
any  number."  This  is  the  opinion  of  a  quondam  partial  endorser  of 
Mr.  Donnelly's  work — surely  no  prejudiced  investigator.  Judge  Na- 
thaniel Holmes,  "the  apostle  of  Baconianism,"  and  by  far  its  ablest 
and  most  sober-minded  advocate,  says,  {Shakespeariana,  Dec,  1888, 
p.  539,)  "  The  (cipher)  message,  the  symbols,  and  the  key  appear  to 
be  alike  the  sole  device  and  pure  invention  of  the  author's  own  fervid 
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imagination."  Mr.  Appleton  Morgan,  once,  and  possibly  now,  an  agnos- 
tic on  the  subject  of  the  authorship  of  the  plays,  and  President  of  the 
New  York  Shakespeare  Society,  goes  even  further,  for  he  says,  "  I  can- 
not agree  with  Professor  Davidson,  however,  when  he  says  that  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Donnelly's  Great  Cryptogram  will  not  dispel  or 
affect  the  Baconian  theory.  In  my  opinion,  it  will  bury  it  deeper  than 
ever  plummet  sounded.  And  it  will  be  suicide,  not  homicide."  Well 
might  Mr.  Donnelly  exclaim,  in  agony  of  spirit,  "  Save  me  from  my 
friends !  " 

But  "what  are  the  results  obtained  by  the  cipher?"  the  curious 
reader  may  ask.  Briefly,  the  cipher  narrative  is  as  follows:  Bacon 
hears  the  bad  news  that  Cecil  is  going  to  force  the  players  to  reveal 
the  true  author  of  their  plays,  incidentally  tells  the  story  of  Marlowe's 
unhapp3'  life  and  the  beating  of  Hayward  by  the  Queen  for  his  com- 
plicity in  bringing  out  the  seditious  pamphlet  history  of  Richard  II. 
Omitting  all  minor  incidents,  the  startling  revelations  about  Shaks- 
pere  are  as  follows :  Cecil  says  Shakspere  did  not  write  the  plays, 
being  incapable  of  so  doing.  He  is  a  "poor,  dull,  ill-spirited,  greedy 
creature."  Cecil  suspects  that  Bacon  gets  half  the  proceeds  taken  in  at 
the  theatre,  and  that  his  kinsman  writes  first  under  Marlowe's  name  and 
then  under  Shakspere's.  The  old  deer-stealing  story  is  told,  but  with 
many  graphic  additions.  Sir  Thos.  Lucy  and  his  son  pursue  Shaks- 
pere and  have  a  fight  with  him  and  his  fellow-poachers.  Shakspere 
is  frightfully  wounded  in  the  struggle,  and  is  afterwards  imprisoned. 

The  pseudo  "  Bard  of  Avon  "  is  described  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester 
as  a  "rascally  knave,"  who  leads  a  life  of  most  disgusting  debauchery, 
as  the  result  of  which  he  becomes  the  victim  of  a  loathly  disease,  which 
makes  him  prematurely  old  at  thirty- three.  His  marriage,  his  aristo- 
cratic pretensions,  his  incapability  of  writing  the  plays,  and  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  original  Falstaff,  are  all  set  forth  by  the  worthy 
"  cipher  "  Bishop.  These  are  some  of  the  most  important  revelations.  I 
have  given  them  as  connectedly  as  I  could.  The  author  himself  has 
not  thoroughly  worked  out  the  story  yet,  and  therefore  gives  us  only 
scraps  of  narrative  here  and  there.  The  gross  inconsistencies  and  ab- 
surdities of  the  narrative  I  leave  for  the  reader's  own  investigation. 
They  would  appear  even  more  palpably  in  the  full  text,  pp.  673,  seq. 

The  author,  far  from  being  disturbed  that  there  is  no  mention  of 
most  of  his  facts  (?)  in  history,  glories  in  this  apparent  difficulty, 
and  says  if  they  had  been  known  to  history  they  would  not  have  been 
in  cipher.    True  enough ;  but  the  author  must  be  surer  of  his  cipher 
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before  he  can  expect  us  to  believe  that  Shakspere  was  in  the  last 
stages  of  a  most  loathsome  disease  at  thirty-three,  when  he  died  at 
fifty-two  in  honored  affluence.  Even  if  the  cipher  itself  were  more 
consistent,  the  results  obtained  by  it  are  grossly  absurd  or  incredible. 

The  builder,  then,  is  a  dreamer,  his  building  is  unsubstantial,  and 
its  occupants  unreal.  Let  us  look  finally  at  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  whole  structure  rests. 

As  before  mentioned,  the  cipher  is  based  upon  the  First  Folio,  and 
according  to  the  author  the  results  of  the  cipher  are  obtained  "  by  the 
most  careful  and  delicate  adjustment  of  the  words  like  the  elements  of 
a  profound  puzzle."  Two  or  three  errors,  therefore,  in  the  text  would 
throw  the  narrative  into  confusion.  Now,  the  First  Folio  is  notoriously 
inaccurate.  The  pagination  is  capricious,  the  names  of  actors  are  in- 
serted sometimes  for  the  names  of  characters,  many  passages  are  obvi- 
ously meaningless,  and  misprints  are  not  infrequent.  It  was  "printed 
from  inaccurate  quarto  editions  and  mutilated  stage  copies,"  and  its 
pages  are  "little  better  than  proof-sheets."  Besides,  there  are  many 
copies  of  the  First  Folio,  and  these  copies,  it  is  needless  to  say,  are  not 
all  alike.  Can  we  be  sure  that  the  Phoenix  First  Folio,  which  the  au- 
thor used,  is  the  one  that  would  have  received  Bacon's  imprimatur? 
A  number  of  errors  have  been  noted  in  the  Phoenix  Folio.  If  the 
First  Folio  represents,  according  to  Mr.  Donnelly,  Bacon's  final  revised 
edition  of  the  plays,  how  are  we  to  explain  its  gross  inaccuracies  %  How 
are  we  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  earHer  quartos  are  often  manifestly 
and  admittedly  superior  to  the  later  Folio  edition  of  the  same  play  ? 
If  Bacon  were  so  anxious  to  leave  a  lasting  monument  to  his  fame, 
wouldn't  he  have  put  the  parts  together  better,  and  made  each  part 
more  symmetricar?  Is  it  probable  that  all  the  inaccuracies  are  the 
work  of  design  ?  Mr.  Donnelly  thinks  the  capricious  imagination  was 
intentional.  But  its  irregularity  is  not  regularly  irregular,  for  dif- 
ferent copies  of  the  Folio  have  slightly  different  paging.  But  even 
were  they  all  alike,  the  irregular  paging  is  easily  accounted  for.  "  No 
one  printing-office  in  London,  in  1623,  had  the  necessary  type  in  suffi- 
cient quantities;  nor  was  any  single  publisher  willing  to  assume  all 
the  financial  risks  involved  in  printing  this  edition."  ....  The  work 
was  divided,  some  of  it  being  done  in  one  "establishment,  some  in 
another.  Hence  the  pagination  is  not  regular  and  continuous";  for  it 
would  be  "impossible  to  determine  precisely  how  many  printed  pages 
a  given  quantity  of  manuscript  would  fill,  and,  of  course,  the  printer 
who  took  the  the  latter  portion  of  the  copy  must  labor  under  a  great 
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deal  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  paging  and  signature  of  his  sheets.'^ 
These  same  exigencies  of  the  seventeenth  century  printing  would  pro- 
bably account  for  the  curious  arrangements  of  printers'  signs,  which 
Mr.  Donnelly  thinJiS  so  significant.  He  seems  to  judge  early  printing 
by  modern  standards.  Mr.  Marsh  tells  us  that  in  John  Smith's  "  Gen- 
erall  Historic  of  Virginia,"  1624  (one  year  after  the  First  Folio),  there 
occurred  a  hiatus  of  ten  pages  in  consequence  of  the  manuscript  being- 
printed  in  several  establishments.  These  blank  pages  the  author  fills 
with  compHmentary  verses  from  his  various  friends,  and  thus  apolo- 
gizes for  their  introduction:  "Now  seeing  there  is  much  Paper  here 
to  spare,  that  you  should  not  be  altogether  cloyed  with  Prose,  such 
Verses  as  my  worthy  Friends  bestowed  upon  New  England  I  here 
present  you,  because  with  honestie  I  can  neither  reject  nor  omit  their 
courtesies." 

While  the  printer's  art  was  in  such  a  crude  state,  is  it  conceivable 
that  the  printers  of  the  First  Folio  could  have  introduced  into  it  a 
cipher  of  ingenious  complexity  !  Mr.  Donnelly  admits  that  the  prin- 
ter must  have  been  in  the  secret.  Could  the  chief  printer,  and  others 
necessarily  apprized  of  the  cipher,  have  kept  the  secret  after  Bacon's 
death  ? 

But  brushing  all  of  these  difficulties  aside,  let  us  look  at  some  of 
the  other  antecedent  improbabilities  of  the  existence  of  a  cipher. 
Could  Lord  Bacon  have  introduced  a  complete  and  intricate  cipher 
into  the  Folio  text  without  destroying  the  unity  and  majestic  freedom 
of  the  plays  ?  Twistings  and  contortions  of  the  text  seem  inevitable,, 
for  otherwise  the  count  would  go  wrong  constantly. 

Passing  over  all  these  insuperable  difficulties,  when  did  Bacon  find 
time  to  do  the  active  work  of  a  statesman,  a  philosopher,  a  poet,  a  his- 
torian, to  write  the  works  assigned  to  Shakspere  and  Marlowe,  Mon- 
taigne's Essays,  dozens  of  other  works,  and,  besides  all  this,  introduce 
an  elaborately  ingenious  cipher  into  a  designedly  misprinted,  mis- 
paged,  and  inaccurate  edition  of  a  set  of  designedly  mutilated  plays'? 
For  the  First  Folio  inaccuracies  must  all  be  the  work  of  design,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Donnelly's  theory.  Genius  may  accomplish  wonders, 
but  it  cannot  annihilate  time.  If  we  add  to  the  enormous  time-consum- 
ing drudgery  of  cipher  insertion  the  almost  equally  laborious  task  of 
correcting  the  proofs  of  so  nice  a  piece  of  printing,  we  need  more 
than  one  Bacon  for  so  stupendous  an  undertaking,  and  a  life  of  patri- 
archal longevity  to  boot.  Yet  Bacon  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  and 
the  Folio  of  1623  was  pubHshed  at  a  time  "when  his  failing  health 
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caused  him  to  press  forward  the  publication  of  all  his  works."  But 
we  have  detained  the  reader  long  enough.  It  would  be  an  endless 
task  to  unveil  the  many  inconsistencies  and  absurdities  of  the  "  Great 
Cryptogram."  We  trust  we  have  proved  satisfactorily  that  Bacon  did 
not  write  Shakspere's  plays;  that  if  he  did  he  couldn't  or  wouldn't 
have  inserted  an  accurate  arithmetical  cipher  in  the  inaccurate  First 
FoUo;  that  if  he  had,  it  could  hardly  have  been  Mr.  Donnelly's  cipher, 
and  that  the  revelations  of  the  cipher  narrative  controvert  history  and 
common  sense.  W.  S.  Currell. 
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Chattanooga  has  a  number  of  very  handsome  churches.  Several  of 
them  are  grouped  near  the  central  part  of  the  city.  The  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  is  one  of  this  group,  and  has  a  fine  situation  in  the 
angle  of  two  streets.  The  pastor,  Kev.  J.  W.  Bachman,  D.  T>.,  did 
much  to  make  this  session  an  exceedingly  pleasant  one  by  his  untiring 
and  genial  courtesy  to  all  the  members. 

Most  of  the  commissioners  were  in  place  when  Rev.  J.  J.  Bullock, 
D.  D.,  the  retiring  moderator,  entered  the  pulpit  to  preach  the  opening 
sermon.  Rev.  James  Woodrow,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  W.  E.  Baker  took 
part  in  the  opening  services.  The  sermon  was  preached  from  Mark 
xvi.  15,  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture," with  Rom.  i.  16,  "For  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ," 
etc.,  and  from  Rev.  xi.  15,  "The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become 
the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ."  The  aim  of  the  sermon 
was  to  show  that  the  gospel  was  God's  power  to  redeem  this  world; 
that  it  was  able  to  accomplish  this,  though  it  had  to  work  on  such  sin- 
ful creatures  as  Paul  pictures  in  the  first  chapter  of  Romans ;  for  it  is 
the  poioer  of  God  unto  salvation.  Through  it  was  the  final  victory  to 
be  accomplished,  and  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  must  become  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord. 

The  Assembly  was  then  constituted  with  prayer,  the  roll  was  called, 
and  the  members  awaited  with  much  interest  the  nominations  for  mod- 
erator. Rev.  J.  L.  Rogers,  D.  D.,  nominated  Rev.  H.  G.  Hill,  D.  D., 
from  the  Synod  of  North  Carolina.  Rev.  J.  W.  Rosebro,  D.  D.,  nomi- 
nated Rev.  G.  D.  Armstrong,  D.  D.,  from  the  Synod  of  Virginia.  Rev. 
H.  S.  Yerger  nominated  Rev.  J.  W.  Lupton,  D.  D.,  from  the  Synod  of 
Nashville.     Rev.  J.  C.  Williams  nominated  Rev.  James  W^oodrow, 
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T>.  D.,  from  the  Synod  of  Georgia.  These  nominations  were  made  in 
speeches  that  set  forth  the  merits  of  the  different  brethren  and  their 
abihty  to  preside  over  the  highest  court  of  our  church. 

Disraeh  says  it  is  "the  unexpected  which  happens."  The  nomina- 
tion of  Dr.  Woodrow  could  not  be  classed  with  the  unexpected.  It 
would  have  been  a  surprise  had  he  not  been  nominated.  His  nomina- 
tion gave  the  Assembly  its 

FiKST  Breeze. 

Mr.  James  Lyons,  of  Virginia,  opposed  this  nomination  on  the 
ground  that  Dr.  "Woodrow  had  pubHcly  and  improperly  criticised  the 
action  of  the  Assembly  of  Augusta.  He  was  proceeding  to  prove  his 
charges  by  reading  extracts  from  the  Southern  Presbyterian,  when 
the  moderator  called  him  to  order.  He  thought  criticism  of  any  nomi- 
nee out  of  order,  though,  he  said,  the  question  was  a  new  one,  as  he 
had  never  before  known  a  similar  occurrence. 

In  the  judgment  of  many  Mr.  Lyons  was  not  out  of  order,  though 
they  regretted  the  attack,  and  considered  his  action  due  "to  inexperi- 
ence." They  saw,  however,  before  the  session  closed,  that  notwith- 
standing his  youthful  appearance,  his  experience  was  of  much  value; 
though  having  been  acquired  in  the  legislative  halls,  at  this  point  it 
was  rather  unsuited  to  the  procedure  of  ecclesiastical  courts. 

At  the  earnest  request  of  Drs.  Armstrong  and  Lupton,  their  names 
were  withdrawn.  Dr.  Woodrow  pronounced  the  charge  of  Mr.  Lyons 
"entirely  incorrect."  After  proclaiming  his  loyalty  to  the  church  and 
the  evidence  he  had  from  all  quarters  of  the  world  that  God  had  ap- 
proved his  teaching,  he  asked  to  have  his  name  withdrawn.  This 
having  been  done.  Dr.  Hill  was  elected  without  opposition. 

"While  Dr.  HiU  at  times  became  somewhat  confused  in  the  multi- 
tude of  "points  of  order"  thrust  upon  him,  and  thus  sometimes  there 
was  confusion  as  to  the  question  and  debate  was  provoked,  still  his  un- 
failing courtesy  made  him  an  acceptable  presiding  officer. 

One  was  struck  in  looking  over  the  body,  with  the  number  of 
younger  and  not  widely-known  men  who  made  up  this  Assembly.  It 
was  a  fine  looking  body,  with  enough  gray  hairs  to  give  it  a  crown  of 
glory.  They  proved  themselves  to  be  men  who  think  for  themselves. 
They  were  like  the  Scotch  elder — "open  to  conviction,  yet  would  like 
to  see  the  man  who  could  convict  him."  They  had  their  own  opinion, 
yet  evidently  had  come  there  to  get  all  the  light  they  could,  and  then 
decide  the  questions  discussed  in  the  fear  of  God  and  love  of  the  truth. 
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The  spiritual  tone  which  pervaded  everything,  the  lack  of  acrimony 
in  debate,  the  spirit  of  courtesy  and  love  manifested,  made  this  a  de- 
lightful assembly.  One  could  not  but  feel  here  are  men  who  have  no 
private  ends  to  serve,  no  pet  project  to  carry  through,  but  who  are 
here  earnestly  and  conscientiously  to  discharge  their  duty.  Several 
times  the  effort  was  made  to  postpone  the  devotional  exercises,  but 
always  without  success,  and  the  effect  on  all  of  stopping  thus  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  absorbing  topic  to  engage  in  prayer  and  praise  was 
most  happy.  We  felt  that  God's  Spirit  was  there,  and  to  this  was  due 
the  fact  that  no  bitterness  marred  the  debates,  and  that  the  Assembly 
was  led  to  decisions  on  all  the  important  questions  before  it  which 
have  commended  themselves  so  generally  to  the  church. 

There  were  three  questions  of  great  interest  which  chiefly  engaged 
attention — viz. :  The  rebuke  given  by  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Charleston ;  the  report  of  the  ad  interim  Committee 
on  Cooperation  with  the  Northern  Assembly ;  and  the  differences  in 
the  Foreign  Mission  Executive  Committee. 

The  Action  of  the  Synod  or  South  Carolina. 

At  the  Fall  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Charleston  the  following 
resohition  was  adopted:  "Presbytery  hereby  informs  its  ministers, 
ruHng  elders,  and  deacons,  that  the  General  Assembly  has  judicially 
affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Synod  of  Georgia  declaring  that  the  'belief 
of  .  .  .  Jas.  Woodrow,  D.  D.,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  body  of  Adam  teas 
contrary  to  the  loord  of  God  as  interpreted  i7i  the  Standards  of  the 
Church and,  therefore,  that  this  Presbytery  regards  the  holding  of 
said  form  of  evolution  as  'contrary  to  the  word  of  God  as  interpreted 
in  the  Standards  of  the  Church,'  and  forbids  the  public  contending 
against  the  decision  of  the  Assembly." 

The  Synod  of  South  Carolina  condemned  the  action  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Charleston  as  "unconstitutional,  irregular  and  unwise,"  and 
ordered  the  Presbytery  of  Charleston  to  meet  and  correct  its  proceed- 
ings, "which  the  Synod  now  condemns."  Rev.  J.  E.  Latham,  chair- 
man of  the  Assembly's  Committee  on  the  Records  of  the  Synod  of 
South  Carolina,  recommended — 

1.  That  this  action  of  the  Synod  be  approved  in  so  far  as  it  declares 
the  action  of  the  Presbytery  of  Charleston  "unwise." 

2.  That  it  be  disapproved,  together  with  the  reasons  assigned,  so 
far  as  it  declares  the  action  of  the  Presbytery  of  Charleston  unconsti- 
tutional and  irregular. 
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As  a  substitute  for  this  report  of  the  committee,  Kev.  T.  C.  Whal- 
ing offered  the  following : 

''Resolved,  That  this  General  Assembly  apj)rove  of  the  records  of 
the  Synod  of  South  Carolina" — 

And  began  speaking  on  this  substitute  when  the  hour  of  recess 
came.  When  the  subject  came  up  again  as  unfinished  business,  it  was 
determined  that  Eev.  T.  C.  Whaling,  representing  the  Synod  of  South 
Carolina,  and  Rev,  J.  L.  Girardeau,  D.  D.,  representing  the  Presbytery 
of  Charleston,  should  each  have  an  horn*  to  speak,  with  half  an  hour 
each  for  rejoinder;  that  Rev.  J.  B.  Adger,  D.  D.,  should  have  half  an 
hour,  and  that  all  other  speeches  should  be  limited  to  ten  minutes. 

This  discussion  was  conducted  in  admirable  spirit.  AVhile  the 
brethren  earnestly  contended  for  their  views,  there  was  no  acrimony  in 
the  debate. 

Rev.  T.  C.  Whaling  opened  the  discussion  in  a  strong  speech.  He 
insisted  that  this  matter  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  evolution 
question;  that  it  no  more  affected  Dr.  Woodrow  than  any  other  man 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  that  the  issue  related  to  the  very  nature 
and  character  of  Presbyterianism.  Charleston  Presbytery  was  the 
aggressor,  and  had  unnecessarily  and  gratuitously  precipitated  this 
question,  inasmuch  as  no  officer  or  member  of  that  Presbytery  had  pub-  , 
licly  contended  against  the  decisions  of  the  Assembly. 

He  argued:  1.  That  a  judicial  decision  is  not  to  be  taken  as  law 
outside  the  case  with  which  it  is  connected.  Therefore  the  Synod  of 
South  Carolina  was  right  in  holding  that  the  decision  of  the  last  Assem- 
bly had  no  legal  authority  apart  from  the  case  which  it  concluded. 
Right  or  wrong,  the  decision  settles  that  particular  case,  and  must  be 
received  with  submission.  But  the  Presbytery  of  Charleston  believes 
the  decision  to  be  binding  in  all  cases.  2.  Even  if  judicial  decisions 
were  law,  Presbytery  had  no  constitutional  right  to  forbid  discussion. 
They  went  farther  than  the  Assembly  of  Baltimore  was  willing  to  go, 
and  their  action  is  an  unwarrantable  infringement  vi^ovi  liberty  of 
speech.  The  "interdict"  was  without  precedent,  and  was  an  act  for 
which  the  constitution  gives  no  power. 

The  argument  of  Dr.  Adger  was  mainly  on  the  constitutional  right 
of  the  Presbytery  to  pass  such  a  resolution  as  the  "interdict."  He 
claimed  that  Presbyteries  or  church  courts  have  no  right  to  "  forbid  " 
anything,  not  even  sin.  They  can  only  testify  that  such  a  course  is 
contrary  to  the  word  of  God.  They  cannot  forbid  your  travelling 
on  Sunday ;  they  can  only  say  God  forbids  it.    This  act  of  the  Pres- 
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bytery  had  never  been  exceeded  in  folly  and  liigh-handed  lawlessness 
and  tyranny.  Notwithstanding  the  advanced  age  of  this  venerable 
brother,  his  speech  was  very  forcible  and  delivered  with  much  fire. 

To  these  arguments  answer  w^as  made  by  Dr.  Girardeau.  While 
he  objected  to  their  action  being  called  "unwise,"  he  most  strongly 
protested  against  its  being  called  "unconstitutional."  Courts  have 
rights  as  well  as  individuals,  and  if  individuals  revolt  against  the  court, 
they  must  take  the  risk  and  bear  the  consequences.  He  claimed  that 
the  severe  criticisms  of  our  courts  which  appeared  in  the  Southern 
Presbyterian,  several  of  which  he  read,  had  gone  beyond  the  rights  of 
the  individual,  and  become  such  an  evil  in  the  bounds  of  the  Presby- 
tery where  the  Sotithe7'7i  Presbyterian  was  pubhshed  and  was  circulated 
in  their  families,  that  the  Presbytery  was  justified  in  using  a  strong 
remedy  to  stojD  the  agitation.  This  was  what  the  Presbytery  forbade, 
and  not  proper  discussion.  He  claimed  that  injustice  was  done  the 
Presbytery  by  the  Synod's  refusing  to  admit  the  Presbytery's  explana- 
tion of  their  action,  w^hich  was  spread  upon  their  records.  That 
explanation  of  their  meaning  was  given  when  they  answ^ered  the  pro- 
test of  W.  A.  Clark  and  others  against  that  action,  by  saying  their 
interdict  did  not  seal  the  lips  of  any  one  from  making  such  criticism 
as  was  made  in  a  "constitutional  manner."  Also,  when  Prof.  Flinn 
applied  for  reception  into  the  Presbytery  and  declared  that  he  reserved 
his  legal  right  to  express,  in  a  constitutional  way,  his  opinions  on  the 
subject,  the  Presbytery  received  him  without  protest  or  objection,  show- 
ing that  they  meant  no  restriction  on  free  speech  uttered  in  a  con- 
stitutional way,  but  only  intended  to  stop  the  hurtful  agitation.  The 
Synod  erred,  therefore,  in  condemning  the  Presbytery  for  what  it  did 
not  intend  to  do,  and  for  what  it  assured  the  Synod  by  its  records  it 
did  not  intend  to  do. 

This  case  has  been  presented  thus  fully  because  it  was  an  unusual 
one,  and  involved  grave  questions,  and  because  of  the  interest  given  to 
it  by  its  connection  w^ith  the  matter  which  has  troubled  the  church  so 
much  for  some  two  years  or  more.  It  is  true  it  was  not,  as  was  claimed, 
the  evolution  question.  It  was,  how^ever,  one  of  the  ill-favored  children 
of  that  hypothesis,  and  the  vote  of  the  Assembly  was  influenced  by  that 
fact. 

The  spirit  of  this  discussion  was  in  almost  all  respects  most  com- 
mendable. The  arguments  of  Dr.  Adger  and  Mr.  Whaling  were  most 
forcibly  put  and  in  admirable  temper,  while  Dr.  Girardeau  strength- 
ened himself  by  the  generous  spirit  manifested  to  those  opposed  to 
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him  as  to  the  division  of  time,  and  by  the  tone  of  his  argument  as 
well  as  its  strength.  There  was  great  pleasure  felt  that  these  brethren 
had  allowed  no  bitter  personality  to  mar  the  debate,  and  had  given  no 
cause  for  grief  to  those  who  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem,  nor  cause 
for  ridicule  to  those  who  rejoice  in  the  dissensions  and  evil  speaking 
that  sometimes  distigm-e  our  church  courts. 

Mr,  James  Lyons,  of  Virginia,  here  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
substitute  of  Rev.  T.  C.  Whaling,  which,  after  reciting  the  action  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Charleston  and  its  condemnation  by  the  Synod  of  South 
Carolina,  concludes  thus:  "This  General  Assembly  disapproves  this 
action  of  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina,  together  with  the  reasons 
assigned,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  to  the  General  Assembly  from  our 
inspections  of  its  records,  that  the  action  of  the  Presbytery  of  Charles- 
ton was  not  intended  to  hmit  either  liberty  of  private  judgment  or  the 
constitutional  right  of  proper  discussion."  This  was  carried  by  a  final 
vote  of  113  to  31,  when  the  amended  substitute  was  voted  upon. 

The  "question"  was  called  on  this  before  Dr.  Woodrow  could 
secure  the  floor,  and  he  seemed  to  think  this  something  of  a  personal 
indignity,  but  the  Assembly  simply  meant  to  say  it  had  had  enough 
discussion  and  was  ready  to  vote.  Besides,  Mr.  Wlialing  had  assured 
the  Assembly  that  this  question  did  not  concern  Dr.  Woodrow  any 
more  than  it  did  any  other  Presbyterian. 

There  were  many  who  felt  that  it  was  not  a  "wise"  act  for  the 
Presbytery  to  have  passed  this  "  interdict,"  because  it  thus  opened  the 
way  for  more  agitation,  which  was  at  least  connected  with  the  disturb- 
ing question  that  our  highest  court  had  adjudicated.  If  it  was  to  be 
thrust  with  hurtful  persistency  on  the  church,  the  Presbytery  ought 
not  to  have  given  any  pretext  even  for  its  being  'done.  The  provoca- 
tion was  admittedly  great  when  such  "contending"  against  the  As- 
sembly was  permitted  in  the  Southern  Presbyterian,  as  was  quoted  by 
Dr.  Girardeau  and  Mr.  Lyons,  when  the  Assembly  was  compared  to  a 
drunken  fool,  whose  "intentions  were  good  but  whose  head  was  weak;" 
when  it  was  said  the  Assembly  must  say  with  Saul,  "I  have  played  the 
fool  and  have  erred  exceedingly;"  when  it  was  called  a  "packed  body," 
and  the  "tool"  used  by  an  "unscrupulous  and  malignant  intriguer," 
"wherewith  to  work  out  his  personal  spite;"  when  such  unbecoming 
phrases  as  that  its  action  "involves  a  violation  of  the  law  of  God  it- 
self," and  that  "Satan  had  taken  possession  of  them,  and  they  like 
fiends  incarnate" —  .  .  .  Still,  many  felt  it  would  have  been  better  to 
*'bear  all  things"  in  view  of  the  personal  relation  of  some  in  that  Pres- 
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bytery  to  the  past  agitation  and  not  subject  the  church  to  further  dis- 
cussion of  what  it  is  heartily  tired.  There  is  a  growing  sentiment 
that  we  must  have  rest  from  it ;  that  the  church's  patience  is  about 
exhausted  with  this  draught  on  her  time  and  thought,  turned  away 
from  her  true  and  aggressive  work.  The  church  protests  against 
further  agitation,  and  that  was  largely  the  meaning  of  the  emphatic 
vote  sustaining  the  Presbytery ;  for,  from  the  records  of  the  Presbytery 
and  from  the  declaration  of  its  representative,  the  Assembly  was  satisfied 
that  the  Presbytery  of  Charleston  meant  to  forbid  improper  agitation, 
not  free  discussion.  The  language  of  the  "interdict"  was  not  care- 
fully worded  to  express  this,  but  the  records  sustained  that  view ;  hence 
the  amendment  of  Mr.  Lyons  was  adopted.  Otherwise  it  certainly 
could  not  have  been  carried  by  so  large  a  majority.  Nor  would  the 
Assembly  have  taken  action  which  would  declare  that  we  have  no  right  to 
express  in  becoming  language  our  judgment  of  the  doings  of  an}^  church 
court.  The  right  of  private  judgment  and  the  proper  criticism  of  the 
acts  of  any  church  court  belongs  to  eveiy  Presbyterian. 

It  was  claimed  that  the  explanation  given  by  Dr.  Girardeau,  of  what 
the  Presbytery  meant  by  its  resolution,  and  that  its  recorded  explana- 
tion of  its  meaning  given  in  the  answer  to  the  protest,  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  influence  the  decision  of  the  Assembl^^  The  analogy  in  civil 
courts  can  throw  some  light  on  this.  A  lawyer  of  eminence  here  tells 
me  that  any  court  would  read  a  statute  passed  by  any  legislature  with 
the  light  thrown  on  it  by  their  subsequent  action;  that  in  a  statute 
whose  meaning  was  doubtful  or  disputed,  the  explanation  of  its  mean- 
ing given  by  the  legislature  at  the  same  session,  composed  of  the  same 
members  who  passed  the  original  statute,  must  be  taken  along  with 
the  statute  and  the  case  so  decided,  the  object  being  to  put  the  court 
deciding  the  question  in  the  same  position  with  the  body  framing  the 
statute. 

Of  course  the  thing  we  are  to  seek  in  any  statute  is  the  thought  or 
intent  which  it  expresses.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
said:  "In  construing  laws  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  effect  the  in- 
tention of  the  legislature,"  and  allows  "an  act  declaring  the  true  intent 
of  a  previous  act  to  control  the  judiciary  in  deciding  the  true  construc- 
tion of  the  first  act." 

The  analogy  seems  very  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Synod  ought  to 
have  allowed  the  Presbytery  to  interpret  its  own  act,  and  that  the  As- 
sembly decided  wisely  in  disapproving  the  action  of  the  Synod  of  South 
Carolina. 
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-  This  decision  seemed  to  please  both  parties.  To  those  who  de- 
fended the  Synod  of  South  Carolina,  it  seemed  this  action  virtually 
sustained  them  in  that  it  declared  the  right  of  free  speech ;  to  those 
who  sustained  the  Presbytery  of  Charleston,  it  gave  satisfaction  by 
not  declaring  their  action  unwise  or  unconstitutional. 

Cooperation  with  the  Northern  Church. 

This  was  the  most  absorbing  topic  before  the  Assembly.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  fill  up  the  pages  of  the  Review  by  quoting  the  long  report  of 
the  ad  interim  committee.  Their  report  was  an  admirable  one.  The 
interest  centered  around  two  points — cooperation  in  home  mission 
work,  especially  along  our  borders,  and  deciding  the  status  of  the 
work  for  the  colored  people. 

The  Assembly  decided  to  let  all  parts  of  the  church  be  heard  from 
by  calling  the  roll  and  allowing  every  commissioner  five  minutes  to  ex- 
press his  views.  This  took  time,  but  it  proved  more  satisfactory  than 
having  the  subject  discussed  by  a  few,  whose  words  might  reflect  the 
opinion  of  very  few  in  the  church. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Wilson,  in  a  very  happy  speech,  introduced  the  matter 
and  let  us  look  at  it  somewhat  as  the  committee  did  in  their  long  de- 
liberation.   Then  the  roll-call  began. 

There  were  a  few  pronounced  speeches  in  favor  of  organic  union, 
though  not  so  many  as  were  heard  in  Baltimore  last  year.  All  these 
favored  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  cooperation,  because  they  thought 
it  would  lead  to  organic  union.  Many  good  sentiments  were  expressed 
in  this  connection  about  the  importance  of  brotherly  love  and  the 
beautiful  illustrations  the  old  soldiers  had  given  of  the  way  animosities 
ought  to  be  buried.  They  stood  opposed  to  each  other  on  the  battle- 
fields ;  but  now  arm  in  arm,  with  true  concord,  met  as  comrades  and 
friends,  and  forgot  the  bitterness  of  the  past. 

At  the  same  time  some  in  the  Northern  Assembly,  like  Judge 
Breckinridge  and  others,  who  could  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than 
organic  union,  opposed  the  plan  of  cooperation,  because  they  thought 
it  would  retard  or  prove  a  bar  to  union.    Thus  extremes  meet. 

Some  opposed  cooperation  because  they  said  the  Northern  Boards 
and  their  agents  would  not  faithfully  stand  by  the  plan  when  they  saw 
that  it  would  be  chiefly  a  benefit  to  the  Southern  Assembly.  Such  a 
plan  had  already  been  tried  in  Texas,  and  had  produced  rather  than 
relieved  friction.  So  they  thought  it  would  be  on  the  larger  scale  this 
plan  proposed. 
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The  great  majority,  however,  thoroughly  approved  the  plan  and 
ivanted  it  tested.  Its  effect  would  be  to  reHeve  friction,  to  bring  the 
two  churches  closer  together,  to  keep  us  from  losing  places  open  to  us 
when  we  had  neither  the  men  nor  the  money  to  occupy,  by  calling  on 
our  brethren  in  the  Northern  Presbyteries  to  take  possession  of  the 
land,  and  also  help  us  to  supply  our  own  vacant  fields  along  the  bor- 
der, deeming  it  better  they  should  be  taken  by  the  Northern  Church 
than  lost  to  Presbyterianism  entirely. 

We  believe  it  will  help  us  preserve  our  separate  existence  with 
dignity  and  yet  cooperate  in  all  aggressive  work  in  the  spirit  becoming 
two  such  churches.  We  thus  show  to  our  brethren  that  we  are  willing 
to  do  all  in  our  power  to  establish  the  truest  fraternity,  to  avoid  all 
ground  for  bitterness  and  all  unseemly  squabbles  about  property; 
but  at  the  same  time  show  we  are  not  so  insecure  in  our  separate  ex- 
istence, that  we  must  keep  them  at  a  distance  lest  we  should  fall  so 
much  in  love  with  them  that  we  should  rush  into  their  arms  regard- 
less of  consequences. 

The  majority  of  the  brethren  along  the  border  strongly  advocated 
the  adoption  of  the  plan,  and  their  opinion  had  much  weight  in  de- 
ciding the  question. 

The  committee  were  criticised  by  some  for  keeping  their  report 
secret  till  it  was  submitted  to  the  Assembly.  The  point  was  also  made 
that  only  the  Presbyteries  could  decide  the  question  of  cooperation,  and 
that  the  Assembly  ought  to  send  it  down  to  them,  and  not  attempt 
to  settle  it;  but  that  opinion  did  not  prevail. 

Aside  from  the  different  views  of  the  two  churches  as  to  the  spir- 
ituality of  the  church,  which  stand  as  a  bar  to  organic  union,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  policy  of  each  church  as  to  its  work  among  the  colored 
people  perhaps  best  measures  the  separation  between  us.  The  breth- 
ren in  the  North  imagine  we  are  so  blinded  by  prejudice  that  we  cannot 
impartially  decide  what  is  best  for  our  brother  in  black,  and  that  they 
understand  the  whole  question  and  are  the  only  ones  qualified  to  legis- 
late concerning  him.  It  was  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  members  of 
the  ad  interim  committee  representing  them  had  ever  agreed  to  the 
words  of  the  report ;  it  was  7iot  a  matter  of  surprise  when  their  tele- 
gram came  announcing  that  they  had  stricken  out  these  words  :  "  While 
by  conceding  the  existing  situation  it  approves  the  policy  of  separate 
churches,  Presbyteries  and  Synods,  subject  to  the  choice  of  the  colored 
people  themselves."  This  was  stricken  out  they  claimed,  not  to  outline 
their  future  policy,  but  to  state  their  history  correctly.   To  this  amended 
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report  the  Southern  Assembly  assented,  though  they  are  not  in  love 
with  the  "explanatory  resolutions,"  which  seem  to  abound  in  the 
Northern  Assembly. 

This  report  shows  conclusively  that  at  present  no  cooperation  in 
our  work  for  the  colored  people  is  practicable,  and  shows  how  widely 
divergent  is  the  policy  of  the  two  Assemblies.  The  Southern  Church 
has  had  its  hands  tied  in  large  measure  for  this  work,  and  it  will  no 
doubt  be  so  for  some  time  in  the  future.  We  could  not  in  the  first  ten 
years  after  the  war  have  reached  them  had  we  possessed  the  men  and 
the  means  adequate  for  the  work. 

We  can  never  agree  to  the  policy  of  the  Northern  Church,  unless  the 
blacks  should  be  moved  to  the  North,  leaving  only  a  few  scattered 
thousands  among  us.  In  that  event  there  would  certainly  be  a  tre- 
mendous change  in  the  sentiment  of  one  of  the  AssembHes!  Which 
one  that  would  be  it  is  needless  to  inquire,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  one  Hving  a  thousand  miles  away  would  not  be  the  best 
fitted  to  legislate  concerning  the  difficult  problem  that  could  not  practi- 
cally affect  them. 

Our  Northern  brethren  may  as  well  recognize  this  fact  at  once,  that 
organic  union  is  impossible  on  their  position.  We  cannot  subject  our 
churches,  our  people,  our  property,  to  the  control  of  a  great  majority 
whose  avowed  poHcj^  is  so  entirely  opposed  to  ours ;  who  may  at  any 
time  feel  constrained  by  their  conscientious  convictions  to  enforce  on 
us  what  we  could  never  agree  to.  Then  would  come  harsh  words  and 
exscinding  acts,  and  with  that  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Walnut  Street  Church  case,  which  settles  the  pro- 
perty rights,  we  would  be  powerless  against  any  edict  the  majority  might 
promulgate.  Would  it  not  be  an  act  of  suicidal  madness,  therefore, 
dehberately  to  put  ourselves  where  we  would  be  a  hopeless  minority, 
whose  only  remedy  against  what  we  might  deem  wrong  would  be  a 
feeble  protest  of  words  1 

We  look  at  the  facts  presented  to  us  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  negro  and  of  our  people,  while  they  deal  with  these  questions  as 
matters  of  sentiment.  It  seems  such  a  dreadful  thing  for  a  church  to 
declare  that  it  must  separate  the  whites  and  blacks,  that  they  will  not 
tolerate  that  wi'ong  sentiment  in  their  Southern  brethren,  no,  not  for 
an  hour. 

Let  more  of  their  leading  men,  Hke  Dr.  Field,  come  among  us  with 
their  eyes  open  and  their  prejudices  blindfolded,  and,  like  him,  they 
will  go  home,  as  he  candidly  confesses,  "a  wiser  man."    Their  plan 
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•will  never  operate  well.  See  the  experience  of  their  own  missionaries ; 
the  families  of  many  of  them  unite  with  Southern  white  churches, 
though  their  husbands  are  pastors  of  the  colored  churches;  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Florida  have  well-nigh  ceased  attending  ecclesiastical 
meetings  because  they  found  it  neither  pleasant  nor  profitable.  But 
the  most  determined  opposition  to  it  wdll  come  from  the  blacks  them- 
selves. White  people,  no  matter  who  the}^  were,  would  meet  a  cool  re- 
ception if  they  attempted  to  attend  regularly  any  colored  church.  A. 
colored  church  in  East  Hanover  Presbytery,  in  Virginia,  found  itself 
much  prejudiced  amongst  its  people  by  the  fact  that  two  of  its  trustees 
were  w4iite  men.  See,  too,  the  embarrassing  difficulties  in  which  the 
Episcopal  Church  finds  itself  entangled  by  the  same  policy  which  the 
Northern  Church  holds.  They  are  threatened  with  division,  and  the 
present  compromise  cannot  hope  to  hold  very  long.  We  must  guide 
ourselves  by  the  facts,  and  we  certainly  claim  to  know  more  of  the  per- 
plexities of  the  difficult  problem  than  those  can  know  who  live  at  a  dis- 
tance, or  than  the  various  agents  of  Northern  Boards  can  learn  in  their 
brief  sojourn. 

The  meagre  results  that  have  followed  their  tremendous  outlay  of 
money,  wdiich  seems  to  have  started  questionings  among  them  (as  was 
manifested  in  the  violent  debate  in  their  last  Assembly),  might  lead 
them  to  have  more  confidence  in  the  judgment  and  convictions  of  those 
who  have  known  the  colored  people  from  their  infanc}^  And  is  it  not 
time  for  us  to  stop  our  annual  w^ailing  over  our  work  among  them, 
as  if  we  had  been  criminally  neglecting  them  because  of  ill-feeling  or 
prejudice?  In  that  admirable  Narrative  prepared  by  Eev.  S.  H.  Ches- 
ter it  was  said,  "Almost  nothing  is  being  done,"  etc. ;  and  so  yearly 
our  reports  make  the  impression  that  there  is  a  great  lack  of  interest 
on  our  part.  Do  these  reports  set  us  right  before  the  world?  It  is 
true  we  might  have  accomplished  more  in  some  directions,  but  have 
we  not  done  in  most  places  about  as  much  as  they  would  let  us  do,  or 
as  we  have  had  the  ability  to  do  ?  Perhaps  the  Christian  Observer  stated 
it  too  strongly  when  it  said  in  some  recent  very  teUing  articles  on  this 
subject  that  the  Northern  missionaries  "enticed"  them  away  from  us, 
but  the  facts  presented  then  ought  to  be  known  to  all.  We  claim  for 
om'selves,  without  qualification,  that  we  are  not  held  back  from  labor- 
ing for  the  colored  people  by  prejudice.  We  feel  the  preplexities  and 
difficulties  of  the  question.  We  are  anxious  to  do  all  we  can  to  solve 
it,  and  will  unite  with  the  Northern  Church  in  any  way  we  can  to  benefit 
this  rapidly-increasing  race,  for  whose "  spiritual  progress  we  feel  the 
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deepest  interest.  But  we  cannot  risk  the  domination  of  ignorance, 
and  if  the  sentiment  in  the  Northern  Church  is  so  strong  they  cannot 
work  on  any  other  plan,  then  both  sides  ought  candidly  to  say  so,  and 
not  try  to  walk  together  except  they  be  agreed. 

Foreign  Missions. 

There  were  many  fears  of  disagreeable  debates,  of  unpleasant 
charges  and  counter-charges,  as  the  grave  issues  of  this  important  cause 
came  up  for  discussion.  It  was  known  that  for  some  time  there  had 
been  serious  differences  between  different  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee ;  also  that  the  comjiromise  made  by  the  last  Assembly  had 
met  the  fate  of  most  compromises — it  had  failed  to  settle  the  diffi- 
culty. There  was  a  general  feeling  of  sorrow  when  the  secretary  pre- 
sented a  paper  requesting  the  investigation  of  these  difficulties. 

The  secretary  is  an  honored  and  successful  servant,  whom  the 
church  was  unwilling  to  lose.  Those  who  differed  with  him  were 
equally  honored  and  valued,  who  had  done  most  self-denying  and  gen- 
erous work,  who  had  testified  their  love  and  zeal  for  the  church  by 
many  acts  that  had  largely  helped  to  put  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions 
on  the  high  vantage  ground  it  now  occupies.  The  Assembly  felt  the 
need  of  wisdom  to  guide  it  to  the  right  settlement  of  the  question,  that 
this  great  cause  might  not  be  injured. 

The  Standing  Committee  gave  all  parties  interested  the  fullest  hear- 
ing they  desired.  Then,  most  earnestly  considering  the  whole  matter, 
after  listening  for  twelve  hours  to  the  statement  of  grievances,  they, 
with  one  exception,  recommended  changing  the  location  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  from  Baltimore  to  Nashville,  and  left  the  nomination 
and  election  of  the  secretary  to  the  Assembly. 

There  were  some  who  thought  that  there  ought  to  be  a  clean 
fSweep,  the  location  changed,  and  a  new  committee  and  secretary  ap- 
pointed. But  if  the  location  was  changed,  and  a  new  committee 
wholly  inexperienced  was  appointed,  it  rendered  it  important  to  retain 
the  secretary.  The  brethren  in  Nashville  said  they  did  not  wish  the 
committee  sent  there  if  a  new  secretary  was  to  be  appointed.  So  the 
Assembly  decided  by  a  large  majority  to  move  the  committee,  and  re- 
elected Dr.  Houston.  This  decision  could  not  please  all,  but  to  the  • 
majority  it  seemed  the  wisest  course. 

A  motion  was  made  to  grant  the  privileges  of  the  floor  to  Dr.  W.  U. 
Murkland  and  Mr.  Inglis  during  the  discussion,  but  it  was  opposed  sim- 
ply because  the  Assembly  was  unwilling  to  have  the  personal  differences 
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l^etween  men  who  stand  so  deservedly  high  paraded  before  the  church 
and  sent  over  the  land.  It  would  have  been  as  promptl}'^  opposed  had 
the  request  been  made  for  Dr.  Houston,  and  could  not  be  understood 
as  in  any  way  putting  an  affront  on  Dr.  Murkland.  It  was  as  much 
for  the  sake  of  the  brethren  most  interested,  as  for  the  sake  of  the 
cause  they  represented,  that  the  Assembly  was  unwilling  to  open  up  the 
matter  in  public. 

This  action  was  not  meant  to  "vindicate"  either  party,  nor  to  cast 
reproach  on  either.  Moving  the  committee  from  Baltimore  was  not 
meant  to  cast  any  blame  on  the  committee  there,  nor  was  the  reelection 
of  the  secretar)^  meant  to  vindicate  him.  They  found  nothing  censurable 
in  the  official  conduct  of  the  secretary,  and  they  pronounced  no  judg- 
ment on  the  differences,  but  expressed  in  warm  terms  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  generous  and  self-denying  labors  of  the  committee.  Did 
any  consider  it  otherwise,  they  mistook  the  spirit  of  that  body  whose 
sincere  aim  was  simply  to  do  what  w^ould  most  benefit  the  work  so 
dear  to  all  hearts. 

Systematic  Beneficence. 

This  paper,  however,  is  long  enough,  and  we  will  only  touch  on  one 
more  point.  The  imj)ortant  work  of  Systematic  Beneficence,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  best  way  to  secure  the  gifts  of  the  people,  w^as  left  to  the 
last,  to  be  discussed  and  decided  by  a  few  members.  Would  it  not  be 
wise  to  have  a  matter  so  vital  to  the  work  of  the  church  discussed 
when  we  could  have  the  benefit  of  the  judgment  and  experience  of  all 
the  secretaries  and  of  wise  financiers  from  every  part  of  our  field  ?  The 
plan  adopted  gives  to  every  church  the  opportunity  of  contributing 
every  Sabbath,  if  they  deem  best.  It  aimed  to  provide  against  the 
danger  of  risking  the  revenue  for  any  cause  on  one  Sabbath,  when  the 
contingencies  of  weather  or  some  local  cause  may  prevent  the  gather- 
ing of  the  gifts  of  the  people.    The  plan  deserves  a  faithful  trial. 

The  desire  was  expressed  in  several  of  the  committees  to  reduce 
the  expenses  of  the  Executive  Committees  wherever  practicable.  This 
was  done  in  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee  by  combining  th^  office  of 
Treasurer  and  Assistant  Secretary.  There  was  also  some  discussion 
in  the  Standing  Committees  of  Education,  Home  Missions  and  Syste- 
matic Beneficence,  with  reference  to  transferring  the  work  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  Education  either  to  the  Home  Mission  Com- 
mittee in  Atlanta,  or  to  the  Publication  Committee  in  Eichmond.  The 
cause  of  Education  was  once  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  in  Eichmond, 
and  was  moved  from  there  when  the  disaster  fell  on  it  in  187 7-' 78, 
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but  the  chaos  that  existed  then  has  now  been  reduced  to  admirable 
system.  Dr.  Hazen  has,  hj  his  financial  skill  and  well-balanced  judg- 
ment, not  only  freed  the  committee  from  debt,  but  also  made  it  self- 
sustaining,  so  that  all  money  contributed  is  spent  in  benevolent  work. 
The  work  of  the  Education  Committee  could  now  be  done  in  Richmond 
with  very  little,  if  any  additional  expense.  The  duties  of  that  commit- 
tee are  largely  clerical.  The  Presbyteries  must  bear  the  responsibility 
of  deciding  on  the  fitness  of  candidates  to  receive  aid,  and  the  Commit- 
tee of  Education  can  do  httle  more  than  obey  these  recommendations. 
These  suggestions  did  not  arise  from  any  spirit  of  criticism  of  the 
work  of  the  present  committee,  or  of  its  faithful  secretary.  Dr.  E.  M. 
Richardson,  but  simply  from  a  desire  to  most  wisely  use  the  church's 
money.  The  Assembly  is  fortunate  in  having  as  secretaries  of  the 
various  committees  men  of  such  fitness  for  their  work,  and  of  such 
industry  and  zeal  in  their  work.  The  record  of  the  past  year's  work 
has  been  most  gratifying,  and  we  trust  these  beloved  brethren  may 
be  long  spared  to  do  even  better  things.  J.  W.  Rosebko. 


THE  NORTHERN  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  meeting  of  any  great  religious  body  is  a  matter  of  interest  to 
all  Christian  people.  It  gives  expression  to  the  religious  sentiment 
and  life  of  the  people  it  represents,  and  gives  shape  and  impulse  to  the 
outflow  of  that  hfe  as  it  is  yet  to  manifest  itself  in  the  future.  The 
late  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in  New  York  is  a  more  than 
usually  striking  and  forcible  illustration  of  these  thoughts.  It  was 
impressive,  both  by  the  number  and  character  of  its  members.  The 
cosmopolitan  character  of  the  Assembly  was  manifest  in  the  appearance 
of  the  body,  where  were  white  men,  red  men,  and  black  men ;  men 
from  America,  both  North  and  South ;  from  the  distant  mission  fields 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  from  the  islands  of  the  ocean ;  representatives 
gathered  from  all  the  great  fields  of  activity  in  which  the  church  is  at 
work,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  material  of  this  Assembly  was  certainly  equal  to  its  best  gath- 
erings, though  many  new  faces  and  younger  men  appeared  possibly 
for  the  first  time,  and,  what  was  interesting  and  hopeful,  many 
new  names  sprang  to  prominence,  and  hitherto  untried  debaters 
thrilled  the  Assembly,  and  assured  us  that  as  the  older  servants  of 
God  give  way,  these  .younger  and  earnest  men  will  fully  supply  their 
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places.  A  good  impulse  was  given  to  the  work  of  the  meeting  hy  the 
able,  eloquent,  and  comprehensive  sermon  of  the  retiring  moderator, 
a  sermon  that  took  a  hurried  glance  at  the  century  of  our  ecclesiastical 
existence  just  receding,  and  then,  gathering  strength  and  impulse  from 
the  organization  and  office  of  the  church  to-day,  boldly  outlined  the 
way  along  which  the  voice  and  providence  of  God  are  calling  her  to 
press  forward  in  her  great  work.  The  new  moderator  was  a  represen- 
tative man,  standing  in  a  very  prominent  way  for  the  two  great  ideas 
of  our  home  work,  higher  education  imbued  with  sound  religion  and  the 
evangeHzation  of  our  own  country,  he  having  been  one  of  the  home 
secretaries,  and  now  president  of  Lake  Forest  University,  one  of  our 
Christian  and  Presbyterian  colleges,  making  rapid  strides  toward  the 
full  realization  of  the  idea  of  the  great  university. 

But  this  Assembly  was  specially  remarkable  for  the  number  and 
importance  of  the  questions  that  came  before  it  for  consideration.  Not 
less  than  twenty-six  special  committees  appointed  by  previous  Assem- 
blies had  to  report  to  this  meeting,  and  almost  all  of  them  on  impor- 
tant and  far-reaching  topics.  Besides  these  sj^ecial  subjects  brought 
by  mature  deliberation  before  the  body,  there  were  the  always  impor- 
tant matters  of  yearly  consideration  connected  with  the  growing  work 
of  missions  at  home  and  abroad;  the  securing  a  supply  of  competent 
and  thoroughly-prepared  ministers  for  her  many  fields,  and  the  great 
and  pressing  question  or  questions  connected  with  education  in  gen- 
eral, and  of  the  ministry  in  particular. 

Among  the  most  interesting  matters  that  came  early  before  the 
body  was  the  report  of  the  Conference  Committee,  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  cooperation  with  the  Southern  Chm'ch.  This  able 
committee  had  yery  thoroughly  matured  the  subject  which  they  had 
been  engaged  in  conferring  about  with  the  committee  of  the  Southern 
Assembly,  and  came  prepared,  not  only  to  state  clearly  what  they  had 
agreed  upon,  but  calmly  and  lovingly  to  advocate  the  adoption  of  the 
same  by  the  Assembly.  Dr.  Smith,  the  chairman,  almost  excelled  him- 
self in  clearness,  earnestness  and  affectionate  conciliation,  as  he  patiently 
explained  and  plead  for  the  full  acceptance  of  what  they  had  so 
thoughtfully  prepared.  Two  reports  were  presented,  representing  in 
some  sort  the  two  classes  in  the  Northern  Church  in  regard  to  this 
question.  The  majority,  the  report  agreed  upon  by  both  committees, 
presented  the  views  of  many  who  think  that  the  time  for  any  kind  of 
organic  union  has  not  come,  and  that  it  is  good  and  wise — the  very 
best  that  can  be  done — harmoniously  to  cooperate  in  all  the  work 
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where  the  two  churches  come  together,  until  God  shall,  by  a  more 
manifest  providence,  make  the  way  plain  for  a  closer  union.  The  other 
report  expressed  the  sentiment  of  many  others,  though  not  so  many 
as  the  first,  that  there  can  be  no  healthful  cooperation  until  there  is  a 
spirit  and  readiness  for  real  union,  and  that  union  ought  to  be  the  end 
sought  and  nothing  else,  A  year  ago  there  was  a  very  strong  feeling 
and  hope  in  the  Church  North  for  an  early  and  harmonious  union  of 
the  two  bodies,  and  many  seemed  to  think  that  the  warmth  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  centennial  services  would  certainly  carry  the  two  bodies 
lovingly  together.  But  the  reception  of  that  expectation  and  desire 
by  the  Southern  Assembly  checked  and  chilled  these  hopes,  so  that 
now  there  seems  to  be  less  expectation  or  even  desire  for  the  union 
than  has  existed  in  the  Northern  Church  for  several  years,  or  perhaps 
at  any  time ;  yet,  the  feeling  of  the  mass  of  the  Northern  Church  is 
not  resentful,  nor  unkind  but  a  settled  feeling  that  the  time  for 
union  is  not  yet,  if  it  ever  will  come.  In  the  discussions  of  the  reports 
before  the  Assembly,  the  questions  pertaining  to  cooperation  alone 
occupied  the  attention,  and  very  little  was  said  as  to  a  union  of  the 
two  bodies,  except  occasionally  as  it  was  thought  that  some  one  of  the 
propositions  under  consideration  might  effect,  in  the  future,  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  closer  connection. 

It  was  quite  a  surprise  to  many  of  the  members,  and  a  gratification 
to  all,  to  learn  that  a  very  large  measui*e  of  cooperation,  in  fact  all  that 
could  be  expected,  was  already  exercised  by  the  agents  of  the  two 
churches  in  both  the  Foreign  work  and  the  Publication  departments. 
The  chief  and  most  earnest  discussions  arose  about  the  other  two 
propositions,  one  relating  to  cooperation  in  the  home  field,  and  the 
other  in  the  work  among  the  Freedmen,  or  what  should  be  the  status 
of  the  negro  churches  and  Presbyteries. 

The  second  clause  in  the  report  in  reference  to  home  mission  work 
drew  forth  the  warmest  debate  on  that  subject.  Some  of  the  speakers 
seemed  to  fear  that  so  close  and  cordial  a  cooperation  as  it  proposed 
would  work  so  effectively  that  union  would  be  put  far  away.  Others 
seemed  to  feel  that  too  great  advantage  was  given  to  the  Southern 
Church  by  offering  them  both  men  and  means.  But  both  these  were 
grandly  answered  by  a  clear-headed  elder  and  a  broad-minded  New 
York  pastor,  that  because  of  the  character  and  faith  of  the  Southern 
Church,  we  could  well  afford  to  offer  them  any  such  advantage  as 
might  be  in  the  proposition,  especially  as  we  were  the  stronger  and 
more  able  to  give,  closing  with  the  sentence:  "What  is  money  com- 
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pared  with  brotherly  love  ? "  This  clause  was  adopted  by  a  very  large 
and  enthusiastic  vote. 

The  third  clause  seemed  acceptable,  except  for  a  technical  reason 
offered  by  some  one,  that  the  home  board  could  not  render  any  assist- 
ance even  to  churches  of  our  own  people  if  their  presbyterial  connec- 
tion was  with  another  church.  It  was  proposed,  therefore,  to  strike 
out  the  last  clause  of  this  paragraph  which  begins:  "And  where  such 
persons  are  found  in  sufficient  numbers  to  organize,"  &c.  But  as  the 
fourth  clause  of  the  report  on  this  part  of  the  subject  seemed  to  be  a 
rehef  and  supplement  to  the  third,  the  figure  4  was  stricken  out  at  the 
head  of  the  clause  and  the  two  clauses  consohdated;  and  so  the  re- 
port in  reference  to  the  work  in  the  home  field  was  cordially  adopted. 

The  part  in  reference  to  the  Freedmen  aroused  close  attention  and 
stirred  the  feelings,  as  any  question  about  the  negroes  has  always  done 
for  long  years  past.  The  great  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of 
questions  in  reference  to  these  people  is,  in  the  first  place,  that  these 
questions  are  always  approached  with  too  much  and  too  long  cherished 
feeUng,  and  secondly,  that  no  one  seems  to  know  clearly  what  is  the  right 
thing  to  do.  Dr.  Smith,  chairman  of  the  Northern  committee,  well  said : 
"The  race  problem  is  a  great  problem  that  is  too  vast  for  man  to  solve. 
The  same  providence  that  settled  slavery  will  sometime  settle  the  race 
question."  The  very  mistiness  of  the  conceptions  of  men  on  these  mat- 
ters appeared  in  a  brief  and  pointed  question  put  to  some  one  on  the 
floor,  as  the  paragraph  from  the  report  was  being  discussed  about  the 
policy  of  our  church,  "The  settled  policy  of  our  church  will  be  to  ac- 
cept the  existing  situation,"  &c. ;  the  voice  asked:  "What  is  our  settled 
policy,  and  what  is  the  existing  situation?"  A  laugh  followed,  but  no 
explanation  was  offered  that  seemed  any  way  satisfactory.  ,  Finally, 
after  a  warm  but  courteous  debate,  one  sentence  of  the  report  was 
stricken  out  which  had  reference  to  the  policy  of  the  Northern  Church 
in  -regard  to  its  negro  churches,  Presbyteries  and  Synods,  simply 
leaving  it  where  in  fact  it  is,  without  any  very  definite  policy.  Opinions 
were  freely  given  as  to  what  was  the  mind  and  purpose  and  policy  of 
our  church  on  either  side,  but  it  was  thought  wise  to  throw  out  that 
sentence ;  and  so  the  policy  is  left  to  form  itself  under  the  wise  guid- 
ance of  a  future  providence.  So  this  great  question  was  concluded, 
seemingly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Assembly; 
and  having  ordered  the  changes  made  to  be  telegraphed  to  the  South- 
ern Assembly,  answer  came  afterward  that  they  had  accepted  the 
changes. 
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The  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  th,e  loork  of  the  Freedmen's 
Board,  and  the  advisability  of  uniting  the  work  of  that  Board  with 
that  committed  to  other  Boards,  gave  rise  to  some  of  the  most  spirited 
debates  of  the  session.  But  the  interest  did  not  turn  on  any  particu- 
lar form  of  the  work  among  these  people,  nor  to  any  proposed  change 
in  the  work  itself,  but  to  the  agencies  by  which  it  could  best  be  accom- 
plished. In  fact.,  after  the  careful  and  thorough  work  of  the  large  and 
able  committee,  considering  it  in  all  its  bearings  for  a  year,  there 
would  have  arisen  almost  no  discussion  in  reference  to  their  report,  ex- 
cex^t  for  some  dissatisfaction  in  one  of  the  Presbyteries  in  reference  to 
the  management  of  the  Board  in  regard  to  a  particular  field.  There 
was  no  manifest  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Assembly  as  to  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  the  committee  in  reference  to  continuing  the  agency 
of  this  special  Board,  nor  as  to  the  recommendations  about  some 
changes  in  its  methods  of  work.  But  the  w^hole  discussion,  quite  pro- 
tracted, and  at  times  quite  animated,  arose  about  a  paragraph  in  the 
report  warmly  commending  the  wisdom  and  fidelity  of  the  Board  in  its 
past  work.  And  it  seemed  that  the  Board  richly  deserved  that  modest 
commendation  and  much  more,  and  would  have  readily  received  it  but 
for  the  dissatisfaction  of  that  one  Presbytery.  How  far  its  displeasure 
was  justified  by  the  facts  never  appeared,  as  the  facts  upon  which  its 
opinions  were  based  were  not,  in  all  the  debate,  made  known  to  the 
Assembly  or  to  the  standing  committee.  The  report  of  the  committee 
was  finally  sustained  by  a  large  majority  and  a  very  enthusiastic  vote. 
The  Board,  therefore,  is  continued  as  it  was,  its  hands  strengthened 
both  by  the  debate  and  by  the  additional  arrangements  suggested,  as 
well  as  by  the  fact  that  doubt  as  to  its  separate  existence  is  now  re- 
moved. 

Temperance  and  Prohibition.  The  subject  of  temperance  comes 
before  every  Assembly  now  by  the  report  of  a  permanent  committee, 
and  this  again  by  a  standing  committee  on  the  subject.  Of  course, 
all  the  members  of  the  Assembly  are  earnest  advocates  of  temperance, 
and  many  of  them  are  active  and  effective  workers  in  the  cause.  But 
the  difference  of  opinion,  and  the  warmth  of  discussion  when  the  report 
comes  up,  is  as  to  the  best  methods  to  secure  the  end  desired.  Some 
beheve  High  License  is  the  surest  way  to  reach  the  result ;  others  are 
strong  advocates  of  the  Local  Option  plan,  while  many  are  persistent 
and  determined  that  nothing  but  absolute  prohibition  can  accomplish 
the  work  desired.  All  this  might  still  exist,  and  the  men  of  different 
opinion  work  to  the  advantage  each  of  the  other;  but  unfortunately 
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for  the  cause,  these  parties  each  think  their  own  plan  the  only  one  that 
can  do  what  is  needed,  and  all  others  not  only  not  feasible,  but  morally 
wrong.  Then,  besides  all  this,  the  Prohibitionists  have  formed  a  party 
in  state  and  national  politics,  and  have  so  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
political  party.  Now,  when  the  report  came  up  from  the  standing 
committee  this  year,  it  attempted  to  encourage  all  the  classes  working 
for  temperance  b}^  proposing  resolutions  broad  enough  to  cover  every 
well-defined  and  systematic  effort  for  the  suppression  of  the  evil  of 
intemperance,  and  yet  avoid  putting  the  Assembly  on  record  as  for  only 
one  mode  of  work,  or  as  favoring  any  political  party.  The  resolution 
referred  to,  after  reaffirming  former  deliverances  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, said,  "We  sympathize  with  the  wide-spread  movement  now  in  pro- 
gress in  favor  of  the  complete  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
liquors  as  a  beverage."  Attempts  were  quickly  and  earnestly  made  to 
amend  this  resolution.  The  one  most  conspicuous  and  most  ardently 
pressed  amendment  was  to  insert  the  words,  "  The  wide-spread  move- 
ment in  favor  of  constitutional  prohibition."  But  after  a  very  spirited 
debate,  the  amendment  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  even  with  the  word 
"  constitutional "  stricken  out  was  again  rejected,  and  the  original  re- 
port adopted  by  a  standing  vote  of  210  to  105.  No  doubt  this  result 
was  reached  by  the  sincere  desire  of  the  Assembly  to  treat  all  workers 
alike,  and  to  avoid  seeming  to  take  part  with  any  party  that  had  as- 
sumed a  political  attitude.  And  this  result  was  greatly  aided  by  the 
splendid  work  of  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  of  New  York,  in  suppressing  the 
saloons  of  that  cit}^  and  his  manly  presentation  of  the  value  of  that 
kind  of  work  for  the  great  cities,  and  that  as  the  only  kind  of  work 
that  can  succeed  in  them. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  a  singular  turn  was  manifested  by 
the  Assembly,  not  uncommon  in  such  large  deliberative  bodies  when 
they  are  startled  with  the  thought  that  the}^  may  have  done  wrong. 
The  Prohibitionists  had  taken  counsel  during  recess,  and  found  an 
old  action  of  a  former  Assembly  to  their  purpose.  They  gave  this 
into  the  hands  of  an  earnest  and  popular  speaker,  who  had  just  re- 
signed the  honor  of  the  Moderator's  chair;  and  making  the  plea  that 
the  public  regarded  the  Assembly  as  retreating  from  its  former  stand, 
and  that  the  present  decision  was  very  oppressive,  not  only  on  those 
who  w^ere  upholding  the  work  against  much  opposition  in  the  prohibi- 
tion States,  but  that  it  would  tend  to  weaken  the  efforts  of  others  who 
were  contending  just  now  for  prohibition  in  States  soon  to  take  action 
■on  the  question,  the  resolution  of  1883  was  reenacted  with  a  very 
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large  vote.  Dr.  Crosby  gave  notice  of  protest,  and  others  were  joining 
him.  But  the  next  morning  Dr.  Crosby  presented  the  following  reso- 
lution:' ''Resolved,  That  the  deliverances  of  this  Assembly  on  the 
subject  of  prohibition  are  not  to  be  construed  as  the  advocacy  of  any 
particular  political  party."  This  was  seconded  by  the  the  prohibition 
leader,  and  passed  unanimously.  The  real  sentiment  of  the  Assembly 
was  no  doubt  expressed  by  its  first  vote  on  the  report  of  the  standing- 
committee,  and  all  its  after  votes  were  efforts  to  adjust  itself  to  press- 
ing influences  and  m-gent  demands. 

Revision  of  the  Standards.  One  of  the  most  serious  and  far-reach- 
ing questions  presented  to  the  Assembly  created  the  least  debate,  but 
produced,  and  is  producing,  a  profound  impression;  i.  e.,  the  revision 
of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  The  reasons  for  such  silence  are  that  men 
are  thinking  more  than  talking,  and  the  question  is  hardly  ripe  for 
discussion.  Men  want  to  know  what  is  the  mind  of  the  church  on  the 
question ;  what  are  the  demands  of  the  complainants,  and  how  far  and 
to  what  purpose  these  importunate  petitioners  are  seeking  to  go.  Then, 
too,  much  discussion  had  been  in  the  papers  and  Presbyteries  and 
private  assemblies,  where  these  questions  have  been  mooted  for  a  year 
or  more.  The  parties  agitating  the  question  seem  to  be  actuated 
by  different  motives,  and  are  certainly  seeking  different  ends,  or  the 
same  end  substantially  by  different  processes.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  a  little  while  ago  the  Congregationalists,  tiring  of  their  formerly 
accepted  standards,  undertook  to  make  a  new  creed;  and  albeit  none, 
or  not  many,  seem  satisfied  with  the  new  product,  yet,  it  was  the 
assertion  of  their  right  and  inclination,  and  the  assumption  of  their 
ability  to  make  a  standard  of  faith  for  their  church  better  than  the 
one  they  professed  to  have  "out-grown."  The  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland,  which  was  supposed  to  be  very  conservative, 
although  the  least  so,  perhaps,  of  any  of  the  strong  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  Scotland,  formulated  a  plan  of  consent,  or  a  way  of  adoj)t- 
ing  the  standard  that  was  meant  to  relieve  weak  Calvinists  from  the 
terms  regarded  severe  in  the  Confession.  So  the  English  Presbyterian 
Church  is  engaged  in  making  and  formulating  a  new  confession,  and 
now  it  is  said  the  Free  Chm-ch  of  Scotland  is  agitating  the  same  ques- 
tion. Many  of  our  theologians  love  to  keep  abreast,  as  they  say,  with 
the  movements  in  these  European  churches,  and  many  of  our  young- 
preachers  who  have  gone  over  there  to  sj)end  a  year  after  their  ordi- 
nary term  of  preparatory  study  at  home  is  completed,  desire  to  show 
their  appreciation  of  their  foreign  training  by  following  the  movements 
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of  their  foreign  professors.  This,  with  the  influence  that  grows  out  of 
it,  gives  us  one  division  of  those  seeking  a  change. 

Then  there  are  those  who  have  come  into  the  ministry  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  in  the  United  States,  who  were  not  trained  under  our 
standards,  and  adopted  them,  when  called  to  one  of  the  pulpits  of  this 
church,  without  much  reflection  or  much  study;  and  besides,  many  of 
those  trained  in  our  own  schools,  who  have  never  thoroughly  under- 
stood or  accepted  the  standards,  and  have  preached  on  without  greatly 
considering  what  these  standards  require.  Now  that  the  question  is 
once  started,  they  all  rise  up  and  regard  it  a  great  relief  to  their 
oppressed  consciences  to  have  these  old  standards  changed.  Then 
there  are  conscientious  and  tender  men  who  have  often  been  called 
on  to  explain  the  hard  places  in  the  Confession  and  Catechisms,  and 
have  found  it  difficult  and  not  to  their  taste ;  and  so,  rather  than  just 
point  these  cavillers  or  offended  ones  to  the  Word  of  God  and  leave 
them  to  settle  it  with  God  and  his  truth,  they  think  it  would  be  easier 
and  more  accordant  to  public  opinion  to  change  the  Confession;  and, 
though  they  would  never  have  introduced  the  matter,  yet  now  that 
it  is  up,  they  wish  it  might  be  made  easier  and  more  to  suit  present 
opinions.  Of  course  there  are  some  good  strong  men  who  desire  the 
change  because  they  do  not  believe  the  doctrines,  or  think  these  special 
ones  are  made  too  prominent.  But  one  of  the  largest  classes  seeking 
a  change  are  those  who  have  adopted  the  Confession  with  mental 
reservations,  or  for  "substance  of  doctrine";  that  is,  that  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  contains  the  substance  of  their  faith,  but  that  they  by 
no  means  adopt  all  its  statements.  Some  do  this  with  perfect  con- 
sciences, never  meaning  to  deceive  or  conceal  anything;  others  feel 
that  there  is  wrong  in  so  accepting  of  a  clearly  written  document,  and 
always  feel  injured  in  conscience  by  publicly  accepting  and  adopting 
what,  in  their  heart,  they  do  not  believe.  All  these  parties  want  a 
change,  if  not  in  the  Confession  itself,  at  least  in  the  terms  of  adopting 
and  accepting  it. 

So  there  are  three  ways  proposed  by  these  various  parties  to  satisfy 
their  wishes:  First,  Change  the  wording  of  the  Confession,  notably 
the  third  chapter  about  the  decree  of  God  in  reference  to  lost  men, 
election,  &c. ;  tenth  chapter  relating  to  "effectual  calling";  same 
chapter  about  "elect  infants,"  &c.  Second,  To  construct  new,  or  as 
many  of  them  say,  go  back  to  the  old  terms  of  adoption,  so  as  to  free 
men  from  any  pressure  of  conscience  about  doctrines  which  they  do 
not  accept.    Or,  third,  Make  an  entirely  new  and  shorter  Confession, 
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according  to  the  advanced  biblical  learning  of  this  age.  It  is  not 
necessary  here  to  discuss  any  of  these,  as  this  paper  is  only  designed 
to  give  the  history  of  these  opinions  as  they  appeared  in  the  debates 
of  the  year. 

Now  one  year  ago  the  Presbytery  of  Nassau  sent  up  to  the  Assembly 
a  request  to  consider  the  subject  of  revision.  At  that  time  the  As- 
sembly, at  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Over- 
tures, referred  the  overture  to  the  next  Assembly.  In  the  meantime 
the  Presbytery  of  Nassau  sent  their  overture  to  perhaps  all  the  Pres- 
byteries under  the  care  of  the  Assembly,  asking  each  one  to  join  in 
the  request.  There  are  under  the  care  of  the  Assembly  two  hundred 
and  nine  Presbyteries,  three  but  lately  constituted.  Of  these,  fifteen 
sent  up  requests,  more  or  less  modified,  in  reference  to  the  revision  of 
the  Confession.  The  rest  either  did  not  act  or  refused  to  join  in  the 
request. 

When  it  came  before  the  Assembly  the  plea  was  made  that  here  is 
a  large  number  asking  for  some  modification.  Those  desirous  of 
action  claimed  that  it  would  be  disrespectful  to  those  asking,  and 
show  weakness  and  want  of  confidence,  if  not  cowardice,  if  the  men 
of  the  Assembly  did  not  give  the  Presbyteries,  to  whom  the  right  of 
saying  if  they  want  any  revision  belougs,  the  opportunity  to  express 
their  mind.  So  the  Committee  on  BiUs  and  Overtures  brought  in  the 
Tecommendation,  which  passed  almost  without  debate: 

'  'Resolved,  That  this  General  Assembly  overture  to  the  Presbyteries  the  follow- 
ing questions:  1.  Do  you  desire  a  revision  of  the  Confession  of  Faith?  2.  If  so,  in 
what  respects  and  to  what  extent  ?  " 

Under  the  circumstances  this  was  the  only  wise  and  consistent 
course  for  the  Assembly  to  pursue.  Agitation  could  not  be  quelled; 
it  would  seem  unwise  to  ignore  aU  the  signs  and  sounds  that  insist 
that  revision  is  desired.  It  -will  bring  out  the  real  state  of  the  case 
from  the  source  where  the  power  lies,  and  it  will  still  all  complaints 
until  this  voice  can  be  heard.  Of  course  it  will  not  stop  agitation  nor 
discussion,  but  truth  can  always  hear  the  strongest  agitation  and  only 
shine  the  brighter  and  endure  the  keenest  discussion,  and  only  be  the 
better  understood  and  the  more  admired. 

Many  other  questions  of  profound  interest  came  before  this  Assem- 
bly, such  as  the  now  urgent  and  impending  question  of  religion  and 
higher  education.  The  struggle  is  alread}^  begun,  and  the  matter  is 
being  pressed  upon  ministers  and  people.  Who  shall  educate  our 
young  men  and  women — men  of  faith  in  God's  word,  or  men  of  unbelief 
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or  indifference  ?  And  upon  what  plan  shall  the  highest  form  of  educa- 
tion be  conducted — with  God  and  the  Bible  recognized  all  through  the 
work,  or  by  methods  that  ignore  or  are  indifferent  to  both  God  and  his 
holy  word?  The  conflict  will  be  with  those  of  wealth  and  power,  backed 
by  strong  secular  support.  But  all  the  grand  things  of  this  nation 
have  come  to  it  through  conflict  and  heroic  achievement,  and  so  will 
this  one  restore  to  the  men  of  God  and  to  the  church  this  imperiled 
interest  of  greatest  importance  for  the  future — our  schools  of  higher 
training.  This  was  brought  vividly  and  grandly  before  the  Assembly, 
both  by  the  exhaustive  and  matchless  report  of  Dr.  Morris,  of  Lane 
Seminary,  chairman  of  a  special  committee  on  the  subject,  and  also  by 
the  men  of  the  youngest  of  the  boards  of  the  Assembly,  the  Board 
of  Aid  for  Colleges  and  Academies. 

The  Assembly  also  had  presented  before  it  voluminous  and  exhaus- 
tive reports,  full  of  light  and  force  and  information  on  the  pressing 
questions  of  our  large  immigrant  population,  of  Sabbath  observance, 
and  the  great  matters  that  are  handled  by  the  various  boards  acting 
in  behalf  of  the  church  in  all  the  great  lines  of  work  conducing  to  the 
evangelization  of  the  world. 

It  was  a  busy,  active,  earnest  Assembly,  where  one  gets  a  verifying 
conception  of  what  the  power  of  our  great  branch  of  the  church  is,  and 
what  grand  things  Jesus  is  doing  by  it  for  his  glory  in  the  world. 

New  Yark  City.  John  M.  Woreal. 
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Lichtenbebgee's  Histoey  or  Geeman  Theology. 

HiSTOEY  OF  Geeman  Theology  in  the  Nineteenth  Centuey.  By  F.  Liclitenberger, 
Dean  of  tlie  Faculty  of  Protestant  Theology  at  Paris.  Translated  and  edited 
by  W.  Hastie,  B.  D. ,  Examiner  in  Theology,  University  of  Edinburgh.  New 
York :  Scribner  &  Welford.    1889.    8vo,  pp.  624.    $5. 60. 

This  is  one  of  the  translations  of  German  works  presented  to  the  English- 
speaking  public  by  those  indefatigable  publishers,  the  Messrs.  T.  &  T.  Clark,  of 
Edinburgh.  It  is  made  accessible  to  Americans  by  Messrs.  Scribner  &  Welford,  of 
New  York.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the  book  is  beautiful.  The  paper,  the 
type  and  the  binding  are  of  the  most  attractive  style. 

Mr.  Hastie 's  translation  of  M.  Lichteuberger's  History  is  excellent.  His 
"Translator's  Preface"  derives  its  chief  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  lets  in  some 
light,  to  those  of  us  who  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  state  of  theological  thought  in 
Scotland,  upon  the  question,  What  is  the  present  doctrinal  tendency  in  the  churches 
of  that  country  ?  Mr.  Hastie  is  Examiner  in  Theology  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. One  would  naturally  infer  that  he  is  a  representative  of  the  prevailing 
drift  of  theological  thinking  in  the  Established  Church.  It  is,  therefore,  some- 
what striking  that  such  a  typical  theologian,  in  his  preface,  exalts  German  theology 
and  depreciates  British;  and  that  he  speaks  with  undisguised  contempt  of  the  jeal- 
ous caution  with  which  the  English  and  Scotch  have  been  accustomed  to  witness 
the  increased  importation  of  German  speculative  views  into  the  institutions  of  their 
country.  He  goes  further  than  this:  he  extols  the  theology  of  Germany  at  the 
expense  of  the  Keformed  theology  on  the  Continent  outside  of  that  country. 
The  Swiss,  the  French  and  the  Dutch  theologians  are  all  treated  as  inferior  to  the 
German.  The  Preface  begins  with  these  words,  which  sound  strangely  as  coming 
from  a  Scottish  divine :  "In  the  nineteenth  century,  as  in  the  sixteenth,  Germany 
has  been  the  living  heart  and  head  of  Protestant  and  progressive  theology. "  It 
would  be  irrelevant  to  the  purpose  of  this  notice  to  discuss  Mr.  Hastie"s  views. 
We  only  pause,  in  limine,  to  indicate  the  fact  that  German  theology  is  certainly 
making  more  and  more  impression  upon  the  religious  thought  of  a  people  from 
which  American  Presbyterians  have  chiefly  derived  their  ecclesiastical  descent,  and 
their  doctrinal  beliefs.  The  fact  is  significant ;  it  merits  most  serious  attention  as 
one  of  the  ominous  signs  of  the  times. 

M.  Lichtenberger,  the  author  of  this  History,  gives  unmistakable  proofs  of  his 
sympathy  with  what  it  is  usual  to  characterize  as  the  "progressive"  spirit  of  the 
German  theology.  This  is  shown  not  only  by  his  positive  utterances,  but  also  by 
the  fulness  with  which  he  expounds  the  systems  of  those  theologians  who  have 
stamped  upon  their  speculations  the  form  of  certain  dominant  schemes  of  philo- 
sophy, and  have  in  their  analyses  and  syntheses  labored  to  find,  for  the  distinctive 
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doctrines  of  redemption,  a  basis  in  some  philosophical  principle  of  unity.  This  is 
what  he  commends  as  a  free,  scientific  development  in  opposition  to  the  steadfast 
maintenance  of  the  statements  of  theological  truth  contained  in  the  Symbols  of  the 
Eeformation  period.  These  are  viewed  as  antiquated  dogmas,  resting  on  Confes- 
sional authority,  and  needing  to  be  recast  under  the  influence  of  modern  science ; 
that  is,  of  the  untrammelled  inquiries  of  the  reason,  and  the  results  attained  by  it, 
in  the  fields  of  physics,  of  philosophy  and  of  criticism. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  not  requisite  to  take  into  account  the  individual  sym- 
pathies of  an  historian  in  order  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  work.  Perhaps  so  in 
the  abstract,  but  certainly  not  so  in  the  concrete.  Wtat  an  historian  ought  to  be, 
or  might  be,  is  one  thing ;  what  he  is,  quite  another.  The  reader,  therefore,  of 
this  work  must  not  be  surprised  if  he  finds  more  attention  devoted  to  the  opponents 
than  to  the  maintainers  of  orthodoxy,  even  of  that  latitudiuarian  kind  of  orthodoxy 
which  would  be  pronounced  heterodoxy  from  a  Puritan  point  of  view.  But,  not- 
withstanding these  drawbacks,  the  history  furnished  by  M.  Lichtenberger  is  very 
valuable.  Any  tolerable  exposition  of  German  theology  embracing  biographical 
sketches  of  German  theologians  is  a  desideratum.  We  have  lying  before  iis  Dor- 
ner's  very  able  work,  entitled,  ' '  History  of  Protestant  Theology,  particularly  in  Ger- 
many, viewed  according  to  its  Fundamental  Movement,  and  in  connection  with  the 
Religious,  Moral  and  Intellectual  Life. "  The  work  is  distinguished  by  great  ability, 
but  it  was  not  designed,  as  the  title  suggests,  to  furnish  a  view  of  German  theology 
alone.  It  extends  its  observation  to  the  Protestant  theology  of  Europe,  including 
Great  Britain,  and,  to  a  very  limited  extent,  even  America.  M.  Lichtenberger's 
history,  on  the  other  hand,  is  confined  to  Germany,  and  is  consequently  far  more 
particular  than  Dorner's  in  its  account  of  the  theology  and  the  theologians  of  that 
country.  It  labors,  even  with  this  restriction,  under  the  difficulty  that  anything 
like  an  adequate  history  of  German  theology  would  require  more  than  one  volume, 
portly  as  this  of  the  author's  is.  The  necessary  result  was,  that  systems  regarded 
as  leading  and  epoch-making  by  the  author,  are  expounded  with  some  fulness — 
that  of  Schleierrnacher  and  his  school,  for  example — while  others,  which  from  a 
different  point  of  view  woidd  be  considered  as  of  at  least  equal  importance,  are 
either  simply  named,  or  sketched  with  scant  and  disappointing  brevity.  But, 
while  this  history  is  far  from  being  exhaustive,  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  extremely 
valuable.  Indeed,  to  English  readers  who  consult  translations  for  a  knowledge  of 
German  theology,  we  regard  it  as  indisi)ensable.  What  they  need  to  know  is  the 
facts.  For  the  individual  predilections  or  antipathies  of  the  historian  they  are 
able  to  make  allowance. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  author  is  to  divide  the  history  into  two  periods,  the 
first  extending  from  Schleiermacher  to  Strauss,  1799-1835;  the  second,  from 
Strauss  to  "the  present  time,"  1835-1888.  The  treatment  of  the  first  period  is 
distributed  into  an  introduction  and  seven  chapters.  The  Introduction  considers 
the  influence  of  political  events  and  the  movement  of  philosophy,  and  under  the 
latter  head  briefly  expounds  the  leading  features  of  the  systems  of  Kant,  Fichte, 
Schelling  and  Hegel.  The  first  chapter  deals  with  the  "old  schools  "  of  Rationalism 
and  Supranaturalism.  The  second  is  occupied  with  a  biographical  sketch  of  Schlei- 
ermacher and  an  account  of  his  theological  productions,  together  with  the  influence 
which  they  exerted.  The  third  considers  the  life  and  writings  of  the  disciples  of 
Schleiermacher,  who  are  enumerated  as  Neander,  Nitzsch,  Twesten,  Julius  Midler, 
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and  TJllman.  The  fourth  treats  of  the  New  Orthodoxy,  of  which  the  prominent 
exj)onents  are  said  to  have  been  Clans  Harms,  Hengstenberg,  Hahn,  Harless,  Kurtz, 
and  Sartorius,  The  fifth  takes  up  the  Speculative  School,  the  princij)al  representa- 
tives of  which  who  are  specified  being  Daub,  Marheineke,  Goschel  and  Rosenkranz. 
The  sixth  depicts  the  iutiuence  of  what  the  author  designates  as  the  Classical  Litera- 
ture, Schiller  and  Goethe  being  signalized.  The  seventh  portrays  the  influence  of 
the  Lyrical  School,  and  devotes  considerable  attention  to  Romanticism  or  the  eifects 
of  what  is  known  as  the  Romantic  School. 

The  treatment  of  the  second  period  is  divided  into  an  introduction  which 
sketches  the  Influence  of  Political  Events,  the  Reaction  and  Literature,  the  Eccle- 
siastical Struggles,  and  the  Relation  of  Philosoj)hy  and  Theologj'',  and  eight  chap- 
ters, the  subjects  of  which  are  as  follows:  Of  the  first,  Strauss,  his  life,  writings, 
and  influence ;  of  the  second,  the  Radical  School ;  of  the  third,  the  New  Biblical 
Criticism;  of  the  fourth,  the  New  Lutheranism;  of  the  fifth,  the  School  of  Concili- 
ation; of  the  sixth,  the  New  Liberal  Schools;  of  the  seventh,  the  Neo-Kantian 
School ;  and  of  the  eighth,  the  Catholic  Theology,  embracing  an  account  of  the  Old 
Catholics.  An  Appendix  is  from  the  fertile  pen  of  Dr.  Philip  Schatf,  and  is  chiefly 
bibliographical. 

Our  space  does  not  allow"  us  to  follow  the  historian  in  his  analysis  of  the  doc- 
trines and  influence  of  the  respective  schools  which  he  has  passed  under  "review. 
The  question,  however,  is  a  fair  one,  and  may  be  allowed  to  elicit  a  few  general 
comments.  What  is  the  general  impression  made  by  this  history  in  regard  to  the 
genius  and  "progress"  of  the  German  theology  in  the  century  now  drawing  to  a 
close.  Everything  in  an  answer  to  this  question  will  depend  on  the  views  of  the 
answerer.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  point  of  view  here  assumed  is  that 
of  evangelical  orthodoxy,  as  determined  by  the  symbolical  Calvinism  of  the  Re- 
formed Church — the  Reformed  Church  as  it  has  existed  in  Germany  itself,  in  Switz- 
erland, in  France,  in  Holland,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  United  States.  And 
along  with  this  standard  of  judgment  may  also  be  taken,  in  good  measure,  the  Con- 
fessional theology  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  For  when  the  Reformation  was  first 
established  as  a  great  European  movement  in  opposition  to  Popery,  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial concurrence  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  bodies  in  their  symbolical  state- 
ments of  doctrinal  truth.  Looking  at  the  case  from  this  point  of  observation  one 
is  obliged  to  reply  to  the  foregoing  question  by  saying  that  German  theology  has, 
to  a  remarkable  extent,  departed  from  the  evangelical  orthodoxy  of  the  Reformed 
Churches,  and  that  the  spirit  which  has  controlled  this  defection  has,  in  the  main, 
been  that  of  Rationalism. 

This  is  a  judgment  as  extraordinary  as  it  is  serious,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Reformers,  in  explicit  opposition  to  Rationalists  on  the  one  hand,  and  Romanists 
on  the  other,  the  former  holding  that  reason  is  the  source  and  judge  of  religious 
truth,  the  latter  arrogating  that  supreme  office  to  the  church,  maintained  as  a  reg- 
ulative principle  the  infallibility,  perfection,  and  supremacy  of  the  Scriptures.  As 
between  the  three  contending  claimants  for  the  throne  of  the  Principium  Theolo- 
gim — the  authority  of  reason,  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  the  authority  of  God's 
written  Word — they  deliberately  and  resolutely  declared  for  the  last.  To  say,  then, 
that  Germany,  on  which  the  glorious  light  of  this  great  reforming  principle  first 
broke  in  effulgence,  and  in  which  the  Reformation  based  upon  it  first  took  on  the 
proportions  of  an  organized  national  movement,  has,  in  recoiling  from  the  despo- 
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tism  of  Kome,  swung  away  to  the  extreme  of  Rationalism  in  the  development  of  her 
theology,  is  to  express  a  conclusion  which  could,  against  an  antecedent  improbability, 
be  sustained  only  by  historical  facts.  The  facts  which  support  it  are,  we  must  think, 
furnished  by  the  histories  of  Dorner  and  Lichtenberger.  It  is  claimed  that  "Ra- 
tionalism is  dead. "  Dead  ?  That  may  be  so,  as  far  as  the  school  which  bore  that 
denomination  is  concerned.  The  school,  as  such,  may  have  dissolved,  the  school- 
house  may  have  decayed ;  few  may  now  be  found  to  avow  the  principles  of  Paulus, 
Eichhorn,  and  the  Wolfenbiittel  Fragmentist  ;  but  the  genius  of  the  party  still  sur- 
vives and  infuses  itself,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  into  nearly  all  the  theological 
thinking  of  the  present. 

The  truth  is,  we  venture  to  say,  that  the  conflict  has  always  been,  and  is  now, 
between  only  two  great  principles,  namely,  the  authority  of  reason  and  the  author- 
ity of  the  Scripttires.  The  theory  of  Rome,  when  sifted  to  the  bottom,  is  essen- 
tially rationalistic.  For,  the  authority  which  ultimately  determines  the  meaning 
of  the  Scriptures  and  the  force  of  tradition,  and  enounces  its  own  supreme  decisions 
as  infallible,  and,  therefore,  as  such,  binding  the  conscience,  is  confessedly  a 
human  authority.  This  must  be  the  authority  of  reason,  unless  the  infallible 
human  oracle  be  inspired.  That  the  gift  of  inspiration  is  continued  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  is  a  vain  pretence,  which  can  afford  no  unimpeachable  credentials  as  its 
warrant.  Rome  founds  her  decisions  upon  reason.  The  same  is  true  of  Mysticism, 
either  in  its  philosophical  or  its  strictly  religious  aspect.  As  philosophical,  it  claims 
the  identification  of  man  with  God,  the  absorption  of  the  finite  into  the  Infinite. 
That  is  Pantheism,  and  surely  Pantheism  is  rationalistic.  As  religious,  it  pretends 
to  immediate  revelations  of  the  divine  Spirit,  which  communicate  new,  original 
truth  apart  from  the  Scriptures.  Now,  either  this  is  iusjoiration  or  not.  If  inspir- 
ation, the  proofs  of  it  would  undoubtedly  be  exhibited.  But  they  do  not  exist.  The 
virtual  claim  to  inspiration  is,  therefore,  negatived.  If  not  inspiration,  these  pro- 
fessed immediate,  extra-scriptural  revelations  of  the  Spirit  are  nothing  more  than 
the  suggestions  of  the  human  reason  in  the  form  of  a  sublimated  imagination. 
Mysticism  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  rationalistic.  The  contest,  then,  is  between  the 
authority  of  reason  and  that  of  the  Bible.  Whatever  does  not  spring  from  the 
latter  emanates  from  the  former.  The  alternatives  are :  either  a  scriptural  theology 
or  a  rationalistic;  that  is,  either  a  theology  founded  alone  upon  the  supreme 
authority  of  God's  written  Word  or  one  based  in  the  supreme  authority  of  reason. 

Had  we  room,  we  might,  by  a  painfully  extensive  induction  of  instances,  show 
that  most  of  the  prominent  German  theologians  are  smitten  with  this  rabies  of 
Rationalism,  sometimes  breaking  out  into  utterances  which  are  simply  audacious. 
Take,  for  example,  these  remarks  of  M.  Lichtenberger  with  reference  to  Tholuck, 
who  has  in  this  country  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  having  been  evangelical:  "He 
is  not  anxious  about  being  orthodox.  It  might  be  said  that  he  is  less  afraid  of  not 
being  in  harmony  with  Scripture  or  with  the  symbolical  books  than  of  clashing 
against  the  philosophical  spirit  of  the  time."  "Tholuck  in  like  manner  lays  bare 
the  poverty  of  orthodoxy  by  a  multitude  of  striking  sketches  ably  put  together, 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  demonstrate  to  the  most  prejudiced  mind  that  the  century 
in  which  pure  doctrine  reigned  did  not  exactly  shine  by  an  earnest  display  of  the 
Christian  life. "  Was  it  meant  that  doctrine  acknowledged  to  be  pure  is  opposed 
to  holiness  ?  ' '  We  ought  also  to  mention  two  very  remarkable  articles  on  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture,  which  he  restricts  to  the  truths  re- 
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lating  to  salvation. "  "No  prediction  [of  the  Old  Testament]  has  been  made  from 
a  view  to  posterity."  "Tholuck  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  as  regards  the  gram- 
matical sense,  we  understand  the  Old  Testament  better  than  the  apostles  did." 
Yet  the  historian  ranks  him  as  ' '  an  apologist  of  the  faith  in  opposition  to  Rational- 
ism, of  which  he  is  the  declared  adversary."  He  war  not  a  Rationalist;  he  was 
only  rationalistic  !  From  this  criticism,  which  is  susceptible  of  general  applica- 
tion, we  rejoice  to  except  such  witnesses  for  orthodox  theology  as  Hengstenberg, 
Hahn,  the  Krummachers  and  a  few  like  them,  who  buffeted  the  sea  of  Rationalism 
rolling  against  them — rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto.  In  every  instance  of  defection 
from  the  gospel  on  the  part  of  a  church,  God  reserves  to  himself  some  who  refuse 
to  bow  the  knee  to  Baal ;  who,  taught  of  his  Spirit,  continue  in  the  face  of  opposi- 
tion and  contempt  to  bear  an  unflinching  testimony  to  his  truth.  These  faithful 
witnesses,  in  an  age  of  latitudiuarian  indifference,  are,  like  their  Master,  crowned 
with  thorns.  M.  Lichtenberger  pours  scorn  upon  Hengstenberg  and  the  orthodox 
school.    Fortunately,  he  will  not  occupy  the  seat  of  the  Final  Judge. 

The  question  is  a  profoundly  interesting  one,  and  did  our  limits  permit  it,  we 
would  like  to  discuss  it  at  length :  What  are  the  causes  which  have  produced  that 
laxity  of  German  theology  that  is  a  source  of  sincere  grief  to  the  lovers  of  ortho- 
doxy ?    Only  a  few  observations  in  regard  to  this  question  are  now  possible. 

1.  German  theology  has,  to  a  very  large  extent,  broken  with  the  vitally  im- 
portant principle  of  the  Verbal  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  That  doctrine  is 
relegated  to  the  age  of  dead  Confessional  orthodoxy,  of  antiquated,  unscientific, 
unprogressive  "dogma."  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is 
surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  death :  it  is  death  to  the  inflated  conceptions  of 
human  wisdom,  to  the  wild  and  visionary  dreams  of  speculators  and  errorists. 
Schleiermacher  and  his  school  could  not  have  lived  under  its  influence.  For 
who,  holding  to  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Word  of  God,  could  talk  of  the  im- 
personality of  God  or  of  Christ,  could  deny  the  objective  facts  of  the  gospel,  the 
atonement  and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  prate  of  the  Incarnation  as  infusing 
a  Christie  principle  into  humanity  which  induces  the  organic  development  of 
church  life, — a  view  which  not  only  dispenses  with  atoning  blood,  but  the  saving 
ofiices  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Why  a  church  should  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  verbal 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  can  only  be  adequately  accounted  for  on  the  ground 
that  the  suggestions  of  human  reason  are  preferred  to  the  "judgments  "  of  God. 
We  are  satisfied  that  the  tendency  to  give  up  this  doctrine  is  a  symptom  of  degene- 
racy in  any  church,  and  that  every  true,  genuine  revival  of  the  spiritual  life  recalls 
a  church  to  its  assertion.  Dorner,  in  regard  to  the  Scottish  Church,  remarks,  that 
' '  on  the  whole,  the  formal  principle  [that  is,  the  normative  authority  of  the  Scrip, 
tures]  still  perponderates,  and  Gaussen's  work  on  The  Verbal  Inspirdtioti  of  Holy 
Scripture  expresses  the  present  prevailing  orthodoxy  of  Scotland."  This  is  true; 
but  since  his  history  was  written,  a  growing  disposition  to  abandon  this  doctrine 
augurs  no  good  for  the  theology  of  that  highly-favored  country,  which  has  been 
"a  burning  and  a  shining  light"  of  Protestant  Christendom.  The  full  recovery 
of  Germany  to  evangelical  orthodoxy  will  depend  upon  her  re-affirmation  of  this 
generally  rejected  but  all-important  principle.  Its  recognition  renders  impossible 
an  irreverent  and  licentious  handling  of  the  Word  of  God ;  its  rejection  powerfully 
conduces  to  that  fatal  habit. 

2.  Another  trait  which  marks  the  German  theology  is  the  subordination  of  the 
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objective  authority  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  standard  of  subjective  apprehension, 
involving  an  abusive  application  of  the  right  of  private  judgment.  The  reason,  it 
is  granted,  has  the  right  to  discharge  a  preliminary  function  in  the  investigation 
of  the  evidence  upon  which  a  professed  revelation  claims  to  be  from  God.  But 
when  the  question  has  been  settled  favorably  to  such  a  claim,  reason  abdicates  the 
right  to  judge,  and  should  recognize  its  subjection  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
•Scriptures.  True,  the  doctrines  of  redemption  are  affirmed  to  a  living,  evangelical 
faith  by  the  sure  testimony  of  Go^'s  Spirit  rendered  in  consciousness ;  but  the 
Lutheran  theologians  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  faith  supposes  the  Word  upon 
which  it  rests,  and  that  its  authority  cannot  transcend  or  even  equal  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures  in  which  it  is  grounded.  Dorner's  astute  discussion  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  material  element  in  the  "Keformation  principle,"  namely,  living,  evan- 
gelical faith  to  the  formal  element  in  that  principle,  to-wit,  the  normative  authority 
•of  the  Scriptures,  labors  under  the  defect  of  not  noticing  this  important  considera- 
tion. He  coordinates  faith  and  the  authority  of  Scripture  as  one  composite  stand- 
ard, and  indeed  goes  far  towards  making  faith  the  ultimate  factor  of  judgment. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  in  other  and  less  conservative  hands  the  subjective  element  is 
magnified  as  predominantly  authoritative.  In  yielding  to  this  tendency,  German 
theologians  have  deflected  from  the  great  canon  of  the  lleformation  which  athrms 
the  supremacy  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  Westminster  Confession  avoids  this 
danger.  It  makes  the  Scriptures  the  supreme  Eule,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  speaking 
in  the  Scriptures  (not  faith)  the  supreme  Judge,  in  matters  of  religion. 

3.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark  that  German  theology  has  been  charac- 
terized by  an  excessive,  and  sometimes  wholly  unwarrantable,  tendency  to  philo- 
sophize concerning  the  doctrines  of  Revelation.  This  is  at  once  its  glory  and  its 
shame :  its  glory  to  those  who  boast  of  its  profundity  and  breadth ;  its  shame  to 
those  who  deplore  its  arrogance  and  folly.  We  are  far  from  denying  that  there  is 
a  field  in  which  theology  and  philosophy  meet  in  joint  exploration,  and  that  there 
common  results  may  be  reached.  Further,  it  may  be  admitted,  that  in  that  field 
philosophy  has  the  independent  right  to  pursue  her  investigations  beyond  the  state- 
ments of  Scripture.  We  refer  to  natural  theology,  the  truths  of  which,  while  re- 
published and  confirmed  in  the  Bible,  are  not  created  by  it.  Bat  when  the  boun- 
dary is  touched  between  natural  theology  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the 
supernatural  contents  of  natural  religion,  and  especially  the  transcendent  matter 
of  redemption,  the  right  to  philosophize  is  checked  by  the  incompetency  of  reason, 
and  its  utter  dependence  upon  a  supernatural  revelation.  The  Germans  are  liable 
to  two  charges:  First,  that,  where  they  have  had  the  right  to  philosophize,  they 
have  philosophized  wrongly;  secondly,  that,  where  they  had  no  right  to  speculate 
philosophically,  they  have  done  so  with  immeasurable  license.  They  are  subject  to 
the  first  criticism,  in  that  they  have  made  the  Absolute  and  Infinite  comprehensible 
by  the  discursive  understanding,  and  in  boldly  attempting  to  construct  a  science  of 
the  Absolute  and  Infinite  have  left  out  of  account  the  indispensable  element  with 
which  they  should  have  begun — the  empirical  conditions  of  consciousness.  This 
was  bad  enough  ;  but  it  was  inconceivably  worse  to  attempt  the  recasting  of  the 
theology  of  redemption  by  the  organ  of  this  groundless  philosophy  of  the  Absolute. 
This,  perhaps,  has  been  the  most  direful  spring  of  that  Iliad  of  woes  to  which  the 
theology  of  Germany  has  been  subjected.  That  Kant,  who  was  the  prince  of  Le- 
galists, and  who  had  no  use  for  Christianity,  and  Fichte,  the  subjective  Idealist, 
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and  Scliellinp;,  who  affirmed  an  "intellectual  intuition"  of  the  Infinite,  and  Hegel, 
who  reduced  God  to  an  Idea  and  identified  him  with  impersonal  Thought, — that 
these  men  should  have  been  made  the  finishers  of  theology,  their  philosophy  its 
consummation,  is  a  repetition  of  the  Titanic  attempt  to  scale  the  heavens  by  piling 
mountain  on  mountain,  to  reach  the  infinite  by  heaping  finite  upon  finite,  to  grasp 
the  supernatural  by  adding  natural  to  natural.  One  might  as  well  attempt  to  reach 
Alcyone  by  a  railway.  Finishers  of  theology  they  were,  in  a  sense  ;  for  when  the 
last  touches  of  their  philosophy  were  put  to  it,  it  was  like  a  corpse  magnificently 
arrayed  for  the  grave.  There  may  be  in  a  certain  sense,  a  "philosophy  of  redemp- 
tion," but  redemption  is  not  a  philosophy.  The  jDhilosophers  who  sought  to  ex- 
plain the  Incarnation  by  reducing  the  two  natures  of  Christ  to  unity  upon  the 
principle  of  the  Infinite,  were  engaged  in  a  labor  less  promising  than  those  of  Sisy- 
phus, and  the  daughters  of  Danaus. 

There  are  other  causes  which  might  be  noticed,  as  having  operated  to  impress 
a  latitudinarian  type  upon  German  theology,  such  as,  the  depreciation  of  the  his- 
torical evidences  of  Christianity,  the  rejection  of  miracles  as  contraventions  of 
natural  law,  and  especially  that  soi-disant  scientific  progress,  which  means  the  dis- 
paragement and  relinquishment  of  the  glorious  truths  enshrined  in  the  Creeds  of 
the  church  and  the  Confessions  of  the  Reformation  period ;  but  our  limits  admonish 
us  to  make  an  end.  We  regard  the  chief  value  of  the  German  theology  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  as  portrayed  in  the  history  of  M.  Lichtenberger,  to  lie  in  the 
fact,  that  it  furnishes  a  solemn  warning  to  orthodox  churches  to  avoid  the  rocks 
upon  which  it  has  split.  American  Presbyterians  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
the  theological  products  of  the  nineteenth  century  on  their  own  soil,  while  they  are 
able  to  point  to  the  dogmatic  systems  of  Hodge,  Thornwell,  and  Dabney.  May 
they  have  a  double  portion  of  the  spirit  of  these  illustrious  men,  but  may  they  never 
grow  more  German  than  they !  John  L.  Giraedeau. 

Lotze's  Metaphysik. 

Metaphysik,     By  Hermann  Lotze.   Enfjlish   translation.     Edited  by  Bernard 
Bosanquet,  M.  A.    Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 

Hermann  Lotze  was  born  May  21,  1817,  at  Butzen,  Saxonj'.  He  studied  phil- 
osophy' at  Leipsic,  where  he  was  appointed  professor  in  1843.  Soon  after  he  fol- 
lowed a  call  to  Gottingeu,  where  he  was  professor  for  nearly  forty  years.  In  the 
last  year  of  his  life  he  was  called  to  Berlin,  where  in  1881  he  died.  As  a  philoso- 
pher he  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  representative  in  Germany  of  the  theistic 
view  of  the  universe.  His  mastery  of  natural  science  made  him  a  powerful  oppo- 
nent of  the  prevailing  materialism  of  his  day.  He  took  strong  ground  against  the 
pantheistic  wing  of  the  Hegelians  on  the  one  hand,  and  vindicated  his  philoso- 
phy against  the  attacks  of  atheistic  materialism  on  the  other.  Philip  Fischer, 
Fichte  the  younger,  Hermann  Weisse,  Ulrici  and  other  theistic  philosophers  were 
his  eminent  and  friendly  contemporaries. 

In  his  Religious  Philosophy  he  sets  out  with  the  basal  ethical  relations  of  man 
to  his  Maker,  and  closes  with  results  which  are  justified  by  the  central  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  The  whole  drift  and  aim  of  his  philosophy  is  away  from  materialism. 
Professor  Ladd,  in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  Outlines,  says:  "The  dis- 
ciples of  Lotze— should  he  make  any  among  us — would  feel  uncommonly  at  ease 
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concerning  the  ultimate  results,  upon  our  fundamental  faiths  and  aspirations,  of 
materialistic  science  and  destructive  criticism, "  I  hasten  to  mark  his  theistic  posi- 
tion, not  as  offering  a  guarantee  for  the  accuracy  of  his  conclusions,  but  as  a  pre- 
supposition in  their  favor.  Undoubtedly,  the  best  that  can  be  said  about  a  philoso- 
pher should  be  first  said.  There  is  an  inveterate  impression  among  many  people 
that  a  rigid  fundamental  philosophy,  especially  if  suspected  of  Idealism,  has  no  ob- 
ject but  to  betray  and  pervert  the  youthful  mind.  Professor  Bain  says  "it  is  hard 
to  free  philosophy  from  the  suspicion  of  word-jugglery."  It  may  be  suggested  as 
harder  still  to  remove  from  subject-studies  the  prejudgment;  that  in  becoming 
scientific,  they  become  thereby  the  incubators  of  infidelity.  No  doubt  philosophy 
has  suffered  from  the  contagion  of  its  infidel  supporters,  but  this  seems  no  suffi- 
cient reason  to  proclaim  perpetual  quarantine  against  it. 

The  philosophy  of  Lotze,  while  realistic,  is  distinguished  by  its  consistent 
opposition  to  the  dictum  of  Natural  Realism  that  we  know  things  by  immediate  per- 
ception. It  is  also  idealistic,  but  differs  widely  from  that  Idealism  whose  extreme 
statement  reduces  the  universe  to  a  mere  conceptual  existence.  His  position  in 
philosophy  may  be  provisionally  stated  as  about  midway  between  the  extremes  of 
Kealism  and  Idealism.  In  medio  tutissimus  ibis  is,  in  this  case,  perhaps  only  sug- 
gestive; since  the  middle  is,  of  course,  as  indeterminate  as  the  limits,  but  if  intel- 
lectual ease  be  a  prime  consideration,  the  metaphysic  of  Lotze  justifies  the  maxim. 

This  concession,  however,  is  not  expected  from  those  who  are  prepared  to  give 
his  philosophy  but  slight  attention.  It  must  be  understood,  also,  that  no  compro- 
mise is  likely  to  settle  the  perception  difficulty. 

Schlagel  is  credited  with  the  saying  that  ' '  all  men  are  born  either  Platonists  or 
Aristotelians."  With  quite  as  much  truth  it  may  be  said,  every  man  is  born  an 
idealist  or  a  natural  realist.  These  names  are  synonyms  of  conflict.  Their  antago- 
nism is  based  on  a  deep  antithesis  of  jjerception. 

"There  is  a  world  of  external  things  in  space  witnessed  by  my  consciousness, 
and  these  are  independent  of  my  mind, "  says  Realism.  ' '  An  independent,  external 
world  involves  a  contradiction  in  terms — esse  is  no  more  than percipi,"  says  Idealism. 
This  conflict,  either  by  formal  statements  or  with  numberless  interpretations, 
haunts  every  phase  of  philosophy. 

In  his  introduction,  Lotze  traces  the  origin  and  course  of  this  conflict  while  in- 
dicating the  subject-matter  of  metaphysics  and  the  inquiries  abo^^t  which  it  must 
ever  concern  itself.  "It  is  not  that  which  explains  itself,  but  that  which  perplexes 
us,  that  moves  to  inquiry.  Metaphysics  would  never  have  come  into  being  if  the 
course  of  events  in  that  form  in  which  it  was  presented  by  immediate  perception 
had  not  conflicted  with  expectation,  the  fulfillment  of  which  men  deemed  them- 
selves entitled  to  demand  from  whatever  was  to  be  reckoned  as  truly  existmg  or 
truly  taking  place. "    CP.  2.) 

We  learn  from  his  introduction  that  the  purpose  is  not  to  inquire  into  those 
formulated  and  ostentatious  principles  which  appear  to  be  drawn  up  for  conten- 
tious designs,  but  into  those  everyday  suppositions  which  although  unuttered  ai-e 
affirmed  in  practice.  His  plan  is  simple,  elementary.  He  does  not  fix  our  gaze 
upon  an  indisputable  pi  inciple  capable  of  development  after  the  manner  of  Fichte, 
nor  engage  us  with  the  forms  of  judgment  after  the  manner  of  Kant,  but  with  those 
spontaneous  questions  which  we  ask  ourselves  when  we  perceive  the  opposition  of 
the  external  world. 
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Proceeding  further  we  learn  his  position  in  reference  to  Natural  Science.  He 
regards  it  as  probable  that  this  science,  after  reaching  a  certain  limit,  will  be  obliged, 
in  order  to  further  progress,  to  return  to  the  task  of  defining,  in  the  most  thorough 
manner,  those  centers  of  relation  to  which  it  has  been  able,  without  embarrass- 
ment, to  attach  its  rational  processes  without  adequately  determining  their  nature. 
In  such  case  a  new  metaphysic  seems  inevitable.  But  then,  even  as  now,  such 
metaphysic  can  have  no  higher  object  than  to  discover  and  unfold  those  typical 
forms  to  which  the  elements  of  the  actual  must  always  be  co5rdinated.  Meta- 
physics cannot,  by  direct  process,  supply  any  doctrine  of  proportions  to  its  concepts, 
so  that  a  real  world  can  be  constituted  either  qualitatively  or  quantitatively  by  any 
prefigured  mechanical  arrangement.  Mathematical  order  and  sequence  must  be 
relegated  to  experience.  Metaphysics  must,  however,  be  so  far  worthy  of  respect 
as  to  be  able  to  offer  reliable  tests  to  the  results  of  experience,  and  even  demand 
that  its  dogmas  shall  conform  to  the  general  laws  of  reality.  Natural  science  is 
diversified  everywhere  with  presuppositions  concerning  an  essence  of  things  of 
which  it  professes  entire  ignorance,  nor  can  a  science,  founded  on  experience,  be 
completely  freed  from  such  unmethodical  assumptions.  It  has  a  habit  of  taking 
refuge  from  the  observed  recurrence  of  phenomena  in  the  essence  of  things,  regard- 
ing everything  that  transcends  experience  as  altogether  unknowable.  Just  here 
Lotze  designates  a  place  for  his  metaphysic,  "It  would  be  a  mere  eccentricity  to  re- 
fuse to  admit  that  a  confession  of  the  inscrutability  of  the  essence  of  things  in  a 
certain  seme  must  at  last  be  elicited  from  every  philosophy,  but  what  if  the  more 
exact  determination  of  this  sense,  and  the  justification  of  the  whole  assertion  of  this 
inscrutability,  should  be  just  the  problem  of  metaphysics  which  only  promises  to  in- 
quire, but  does  not  fix  the  limits  within  which  its  inquiry  may  be  successful  ?"  (P.  13.). 

Too  often  those  who  write  upon  metaphysics  suppose  that  the  whole  duty  of 
man,  in  reference  to  inquiries  into  the  problems  of  reality,  has  been  discharged  by 
making  some  general  remarks  concerning  the  limitations  of  human  knowledge. 
The  average  natural  realist  discourses  somewhat  after  this  manner,  ' '  But  what  can 
be  said  of  being  ?  Verily  little  can  be  said  of  it.  All  that  we  can  say  of  being  is  that 
it  is  being."  After  this  indefatigable  research  and  learned  explanation  all  ontologi- 
cal  inquiry  is  of  course  laid  quietly  to  rest !  If,  however,  it  be  insisted  that  the  laws 
of  reality  can  only  be  determined  by  the  dictum  of  experience,  the  only  answer 
metaphysics  is  entitled  to  offer  in  rebuttal  is  the  complete  execution  of  its  aims. 
Physical  science  proceeds  in  its  inquiries,  as  it  must,  according  to  the  formal  laws, 
of  thought,  but  if  these  laws  are  trustworthy  in  the  investigation  and  correlation  of 
phenomena,  they  must  be  equally  valid  in  their  application  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
existence  of  that  unknown — that  somewhat  and  somewhere — whence  their  phenom- 
ena proceed.  Lotze  takes  offence  at  the  many  attempts  to  found  a  metaphysic  on 
the  psychological  analysis  of  our  cognition.  Theories  of  cognition  have  occupied 
the  attention  of  philosophy  too  long.  He  compares  these  efforts  to  the  tuning  of 
instruments  in  an  orchestra,  with  this  difference,  that  the  harmony  which  the  per- 
formers are  trying  to  establish  is  known  in  advance  and  therefore  attainable,  while 
in  the  other  case  the  so-called  powers  of  the  mind  are  to  be  compared  with  a  canon 
which  is  confessedly  unknown.  The  cognitive  power  must  establish  the  limits  of 
its  own  validity.  In  order  to  this,  that  is,  to  determine  its  competence  to  judge 
of  the  nature  of  the  real,  it  should  in  consistency  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  clear  con- 
ception of  those  necessary  suppositions  which  it  makes  about  the  real,  for  by  these 
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suppositions  alone  can  the  content  of  the  conceptions  of  the  real  be  determined ;  as 
also  it  is  this  content  which  can  warrant  the  reason  in  maintaining  the  unknowa- 
bility  of  its  object,  or  in  deciding  that  the  object  of  the  concept  has  no  indejjendent 
reality.  "The  process  of  our  cognition  and  its  relation  to  objects  mnst,  whether 
we  like  it  or  no,  be  subject  to  those  judgments  which  our  reason  passes  as  neces- 
sities of  thought  upon  every  real  process,  and  on  the  effect  of  every  real  element  of 
reality  upon  every  other."  (P.  18.)  Hence  he  concludes  Psychology,  as  also 
Natural  Science,  must  be  based  on  metaphysics. 

It  may  be  well  to  pause  a  moment  to  point  again  to  the  simplicity  of  the  plan 
which  Lotze  proposes  to  himself.  His  method  is  quite  different  from  that  of  any  of 
the  great  ideal  systems  of  philosophy.  It  is  a  rigid,  but  not  pretentious,  inquiry 
into  our  spontaneous  metaphysics.  For  a  little  consideration  will  satisfy  us  that  the 
spirit  of  metaphysics  is  immanent  in  all  our  thinking,  and  constantl}^  vindicating 
itself  by  the  numberless  questions  thrust  upon  us  by  the  manifoldness  and  change 
of  the  being  of  things,  as  opposed  to  the  permanency  of  the  being  of  ideas.  He 
meets  our  inquiries  in  the  simplest  manner  possible.  His  philosophy  is  not,  there- 
fore, a  dialectic  in  the  Fichtean  sense,  nor  is  it  a  system  of  categories,  nor  a  form 
of  dogmatism,  nor  a  criticism  in  the  doctrinal  sense;  nevertheless  it  is  incisively 
critical  in  that  it  proposes  to  call  in  question  our  common  suppositions  concerning 
natural  phenomena,  and  to  discover,  in  a  scientilic  manner,  their  import  and  the 
ground  of  their  harmony.  And  as  things  precede  phenomena  as  well  as  relations 
and  events,  and  as  these  in  turn  are  severally  grounded  in  being,  a  metaphysic  of 
things  must  consistently  be  first  a  metaphysic  of  being.  This  is  decisive  then  as  to 
his  clue,  or  the  starting  point  of  his  inquiry,  which  is  the  fundamental  notion  or 
concept. 

Being. 

Being  is  a  word  of  wide  significance,  and  may  be  applied,  no  doubt  logically, 
to  every  object  of  thought,  but  in  its  proper  metaphysical  sense  it  is  used  to  indi- 
cate any  substantive  existence.  In  ordinary  thinking  things  possess  a  common  like- 
ness in  one  respect  at  least,  that  is,  their  being,  and  beyond  this  also  appear  to  have 
a  certain  reality,  which  reality  differs  from  the  reality  of  laws,  relations  and  events. 
Thus  realities  differ.  If  a  thought  has  being,  it  must  be  actual  as  distinguished 
from  that  which  is  merely  thinkable.  A  being  of  a  sensation  or  emotion  is  our  ex- 
perience of  it.  But  without  trying  further  to  fix  our  thoughts  by  means  of  defini- 
tions which  may  require  modification,  let  us  at  once  seek  for  that  reality  or  being 
which  we  conceive  things  to  possess.  We  should  certainly  be  able  to  define  our 
notion  of  being,  but  in  doing  this  we  need  not  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  explain- 
ing how  being  came  to  be.  How  something  came  to  be  where  nothing  was,  is  not 
a  metaphysicaL  question,  or  at  least  it  is  not  a  question  for  metaphysics.  But  it  is 
proper  for  us  to  inquire  for  the  mark  which  is  to  distinguish  real  being  from  the 
unreal,  or  being  from  non-being,  the  universal  from  the  particular.  But  universal 
being  is  simply  pure  being,  and  pure  being  is  nothing.  The  formal  definition  of 
pure  being,  that  which  is  without  power,  quality  or  relation,  condemns  it  to  non- 
existence ;  nevertheless  it  is  this  spectre  of  being  that  plays  so  important  a  part  in 
common-sense  philosophy.  It  is  useful  as  a  plaything  or  scientific  toy,  because  it 
is  anything,  and  it  is  anything  on  the  express  condition  that  it  is  nothing.  It  is  useful 
only  as  it  serves  to  support  the  necessary  fiction  of  our  every-day  language.  Thus 
we  speak  of  the  concepts  of  geometry  as  if  they  were  real  apart  from  their  predi- 
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cates.  Thus  when  we  say  a  surface  has  length  and  breadth  and  area,  we  seem  to 
imply  the  existence  of  the  surface  as  a  reality  independent  of  its  predicates.  But 
this  formal  distinction  of  thought  has  no  existence  in  the  thing.  The  surface  does 
not  exist  away  from  its  area,  length  or  breadth.  The  logical  distinction  in  thought 
leads  to  no  error  except  as  we  regard  this  distinction  as  existing  in  the  thing  itself. 
Thus,  further,  when  we  say  steam  has  power,  we  mean  no  doubt  that  the  steam 
supports  the  power.  The  steam  then  does  nothing  but  be,  while  the  power  pro- 
ceeds to  do  the  work.  We  might  ask  what  is  this  steam  upon  which  the  power 
maintains  its  existence  ?  But  this  question  brings  us  at  once  to  the  Lotzian  idea  of 
pure  being.  What  is  that  merely  conceptual  notion  of  being  which  does  nothing, 
explains  nothing,  exists  in  no  relations,  but  simply  consents  to  be  ?  He  answers 
promptly,  "Nothing."  A  postulate  which  explains  nothing  and  is  itself  unex- 
plainable  has  no  place  in  philosophy.  How  steam  comes  to  be,  or  how  any  other 
agent  acts  is  not  the  question,  but  if  the  question  were  asked,  it  could  be  answered 
negatively,  that  an  agent  cannot  be  conceived  to  exist  through  the  confluence  of 
two  abstractions— as  power  and  pure-being. 

How  anything  can  be  or  act  is  beyond  comprehension,  but  the  hypothesis  of  a 
substratum  of  non-active  bemg  affords  no  relief.  But  if  this  notion  of  inhering 
power  introduces  a  puzzle  into  metaphysics,  it  revolts  the  mind  of  the  student  in 
physics.  How  the  atom,  molecule  or  particle  can  be  made  the  home  of  so  many 
powers,  now  chemical,  now  attractive,  and  now  electrical,  without  changing  its 
capability  of  maintaining  power  and  its  own  unity,  and  especially  how  it  can  use 
these  powers  in  turn  or  collectively  without  itself  possessing  power,  is  a  question 
which  suggests  an  early  revision  of  the  concepts  of  natural  science. 

Activity,  then,  we  conclude  must  be  the  mark  of  being.  And  if  it  is  to  be,  it 
must  be  somewhere ;  in  other  words,  being  either  i^nrelated  or  inactive  is  impossible. 

But  it  is  affirmed  as  a  final  position,  by  the  children  of  sense,  that  we  know 
things  as  having  quality  and  exercising  power.  The  expression,  however,  cannot 
be  allowed  as  a  metaphysical  statement.  It  is  indeed  the  form  which  our  thought 
necessarily  takes  as  subject  and  predicate.  Its  metaphysical  significance  is  just 
what  we  want  to  know.  We  must  not  suppose  that  our  common  suppositions  about 
external  objects  express  ontological  facts.  For,  if  body  really  exercises  power, 
then  that  power  must  be  the  instrument  which  the  thing  employs,  and  thus  power 
Is  made  to  appear  as  an  entity,  whereas  it  is  an  abstraction.  To  hyijostatize  an  ab- 
straction has  been  the  dream  and  error  of  philosophy,  because  it  cannot  be 
admitted  without  the  regression  of  all  thought  into  the  notion  of  pure  being,  and 
pure  being  is,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  nothing.  The  popular  impression  that  any 
form  of  objective  reality  can  itself  be  divided  into  factors,  as  being  and  power,  or 
body  and  power,  has  no  metaphj'sical  value.  Substantive  realities  Ao  not  exercise, 
they  are,  powers.  The  children  of  sense,  driven  to  a  last  resort,  by  the  proof  that 
the  affirmation  of  body  or  substance  exercising  power  vanishes  in  pure  being,  retort 
that  such  being  might  exist.  But  such  being,  however  comforting  to  sense,  can 
have  no  value  in  metaphysical  study.  "A  being  which  might  be  but  is  not, 
would  for  us,"  remarks  Lotze,  "be  no  being  at  all."    (P.  52.) 

Identity, 

No  one  doubts  the  philosophical  importance  of  a  true  theory  of  identity.  To 
this  theory  Lotze  makes  valuable  contributions  under  the  head  of  Becoming  and 
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Change.  His  theory  of  Becoming  falls  in  well  with  his  doctrine  of  the  Being  of 
things.  Common  sense  is  quick  to  take  offence  at  any  proposition  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  being  or  the  being  of  things,  and  in  this  position  claims  to  have  the 
advantage  of  the  skeptic.  But  this  is  also  the  thesis  of  the  skeptic — "we  do  not 
know  what  things  are. "  How,  then,  common  sense  is  to  meet  and  overwhelm  the 
skeptic  at  this  point  with  an  identical  affirmation  is  not  wholly  clear. 

We  have  no  time  to  follow  Lotze  in  his  inquiry  into  the  being  of  things.  The 
determination  of  a  thing  is  the  determination  of  the  reality  of  its  being.  Things 
as  opposed  to  their  presentations,  he  tells  us,  do  not  have  a  rigid  nucleus,  or  lump 
of  being  which  constitutes  their  reality.  Reality  is  found  to  be  rather  a  process — 
a  law.  Qualities  of  matter  do  not  inhere  in  an  unalterable,  persistent  substance. 
Body  cannot  be  conceived  as  possessing  power  or  exercising  quality,  nor  do  things 
liave  moods  or  states.  Intuition  does  not  reveal  what  the  thing  is.  The  thing 
undoubtedly  acts  and  changes,  and  these  activities  are  moulded  by  law,  and  law  is 
the  thing's  nature — this  concrete  law  is  the  thing.  The  being  of  things  consists  in 
the  realitj'  of  their  relations,  and  when  we  have  defined  these  relations  we  have  de- 
fined being.  The  argument  for  the  conception  of  a  thing  as  a  concrete  form  of 
law  is  too  extended  to  be  embraced  here.  How  the  conception  of  a  thing  as  a  con- 
crete law  is  justified  or  becomes  a  necessity  of  thought  will,  however,  appear  more 
clearly  further  on.  Just  now  we  are  concerned  with  the  endeavor  to  reconcile 
identity  and  change.  To  this  end  we  may  well  ask,  What  does  the  principle  of 
identity  require  ?  It  is  taken  as  a  self-evident  fact  that  relations  and  states  of  being 
come  into  existence  and  pass  away.  Does  the  being  of  things  likewise  change,  or 
is  their  being  indestructible  ?  If  indestructible,  then,  in  our  view,  as  it  will  be  seen, 
their  relations  and  states  are  unchangeable.  There  must  be  actual  absence  of  all 
variation.  How,  then,  shall  we  maintain  the  principle  of  identity  with  the  change- 
ableness  of  things  ?  What,  in  the  first  place,  do  we  understand  by  our  own 
identity  ?  It  may  have  been  already  surmised  how  we  must  regard  the  soul.  Cer- 
tainly not  as  a  fixed  kernel  of  being  upon  which  certain  faculties  have  been  super- 
imposed, but  rather  as  a  permanent  unit  constituted  by  memory  and  self-con- 
sciousness. We  are  thus  conscious  of  identity,  but  we  are  also  conscious  of  change. 
In  personality,  then,  we  readily  reconcile  both  change  and  permanence.  It  is,  then, 
from  the  region  of  personality  we  must  construe  our  notion  of  the  identity  of  being. 

Recurring  now  to  our  notion  of  a  thing,  wherein  shall  we  say  consists  its  iden- 
tity ?  We  are  prepared  to  say  that  it  does  not  consist  in  some  nucleus  of  being  with 
changing  states,  and  to  assert,  also,  that  a  new  state  indicates  a  new  thing.  The 
classic  example  of  the  common  view  is  water,  now  in  a  state  of  ice  and  now  in  a 
state  of  vapor.  Here,  it  is  said,  we  have  an  example  of  identity  and  diversity — a 
changeless  thing  in  different  states ;  but  why  the  ice  should  be  viewed  as  a  state  of 
the  water,  rather  than  water  as  a  state  of  the  ice,  does  not  appear.  It  is  alleged, 
however,  that  in  these  changeable  states  there  is  an  unchanged  substance,  and  in 
this  consists  its  identity.  But  we  have  seen  that  this  abiding  something  upon 
wliich  phenomena  are  supposed  to  play  is,  in  its  analysis,  pure  being.  For  the 
notion  of  a  something  which  forever  hides  itself,  and  as  such  can  be  distinguished 
from  the  qualities  it  exhibits  and  the  powers  it  exercises,  must  be  abandoned  as 
without  metaphysical  significance.  No  doubt  this  subjective  form  is  a  necessity  of 
our  thought,  but  its  metaphysical  interpretation  must,  all  along,  be  regarded  as  a 
part  of  our  inquiry. 
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We  have  now  to  maintain  the  assertion  that  a  new  state  is  not  such  in  fact,  but 
is  a  new  thing.  If  we  speak  of  colors  we  do  not  say  that  one  color  becomes  another, 
nor  if  we  speak  of  tastes  do  we  say  that  sour  becomes  sweet,  but  we  say  that  each 
quality,  in  changing,  is  replaced  by  another.  We  do  not,  for  instance,  say  that 
red  is  the  same,  although  it  appears  now  in  the  definite  condition  of  black.  Why 
is  it  less  ontologically  contradictory  to  speak  of  anything  as  changing  and  yet  as  re- 
maining the  same  ?  Our  ordinary  notion  of  things  contains  the  conception  of 
change  and  identity  as  a  fact.  The  thing  changes  its  states  but  not  its  being. 
There  is  a  kernel  of  substance  which  remains  hard  and  fast  in  all  our  observation 
of  the  thing.  We  commonly  admit  the  mystery,  perhaps  the  contradiction,  but 
nevertheless  maintain  the  fact. 

We  say  that  quicksilver,  under  a  law  of  conditioning,  may  appear  as  a  solid,  a 
liquid,  a  vapor,  just  as  water,  by  the  same  law,  may  assiime  these  three  similar 
states.  If  A,  A\  A"  represent  the  first  series,  B,  B B  "  will  represent  the  second. 
A'  and  A"  are  said  to  be  states  of  A,  as  B'  and  B"  are  states  of  B,  so  that  while 
there  has  been  confessedly  a  change  in  A  and  B,  A',  A'\  B ',  B  "  are  other  forms  of 
A  and  B,  with  which  they  are  identical  in  essence.  But  if  A  does  not  change  in 
reality  when  it  becomes  A',  there  is  no  assignable  reason  why  its  state  should 
change.  Here,  as  in  the  concepts  of  physics,  a  rigid  reality  is  assumed  as  the  back- 
ground of  things. 

The  physicist  is  ready  to  tell  us  that  things  do  not  change,  but  that  their  rela- 
tions change ;  we  behold  a  world  of  changeable  appearances  supported  by  a  world 
of  changeless  atoms.  But  this  postulate  of  fixed  elements  explains  nothing.  Es- 
tablished in  one  relation  it  is  impossible  to  tell  why  they  should  ever  leave  that  re- 
lation in  preference  to  another.  On  the  other  hand,  the  activity  of  the  atoms  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  a  change  of  relation  and  a  change  in  the  things  through 
and  through.  Keturning,  now,  to  the  above  series,  the  common  thought  of  sense 
is  that  A  is  the  same  as  A'  by  reason  of  some  fixed  indentity  of  being.  Contrari- 
wise we  deny  the  changeless  being,  and  assert  that  A  is  the  same  as  A'  only  on  the 
ground  that  A'  can  be  propagated  from  A  and  differs  from  B  in  that  it  cannot  be 
propagated  from  B.  In  the  same  manner,  by  a  fixed  continuity,  B  becomes  B, '  and 
by  a  proper  law  of  regress  B '  returns  to  B,  but  does  not  become  A,  nor  any  mem- 
ber of  the  A  series.  In  neither  case  is  the  series  discontinuous ;  A  remains  A  till  it 
becomes  A',  and  as  A',  it  is  no  longer  A.  If  there  is  a  time  when  A  appears  to  be 
constant,  its  apparent  fixedness  is  due  to  the  incessant  becoming  of  itself.  The 
identity  consists  in  the  ceaseless  reproduction  of  A=A,  B=B,  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  change  till  the  law  varies,  and  then  A  becomes  A',  B,  B '.  Hence  A  and 
B  are  always  becoming,  maintaining  their  relations  and  themselves  as  apparently 
fixed  identities,  or  by  a  law  of  translation  passing  into  the  new  things  A\  B  \  A'\ 
B^^  respectively.  We  call  each  member  of  the  series  a  thing.  Viewed  metaphysi- 
cally, however,  each  is  a  process  sustained  by  law,  of  which  law  the  thing  is  always 
a  concrete  form.  All  reality  must  be  grouped  under  the  conception  of  instant  be- 
coming, or  that  of  incessant  rei^roduction  of  itself.  Aside  from  this,  there  is  no 
sam.eness  consistent  with  change.  A  and  A'  must  be  regarded  as  definite  things 
and  as  having  no  relation,  except  that  A  may  be  recovered  from  A'  by  reversing 
the  law  by  which  it  became  A'.  Our  ontology,  then,  falls  in  with  experience  in 
this,  that  no  reality  abides — all  is  flow,  nothing  is  fixed  but  the  law  of  change. 

Why  does  not  law  itself  change  ?    Because  law  does  not  found  either  being  or 
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its  processes,  law  neither  forms  nor  deforms  reality.  It  is  simply  our  notion  of  a 
thing's  action,  both  in  form  and  succession.  It  is  concrete  only  as  we  identify  it 
with  the  definite  activity  which  it  is  conceived  to  reguL'ite.  But  it  may  be  asked, 
What  is  the  thing  in  the  series  A,  A',  A"?  The  answer  is,  one  is  as  much  the  thing 
as  another,  and  each  the  same  as  the  other,  in  the  sense  that  each  may  be  produced 
from  the  other  by  the  progress  or  regress  of  the  self-same  law.  Still  the  question 
returns,  How  do  we  constitute  permanence  and  change?  If  all  is  How — if  the  banks 
move  with  the  stream,  where  is  the  determining  factor?  For  at  least  we  do  affirm 
a  continuity,  a  numerical  identity  in  the  history  of  every  objective  thing.  Whence 
this  effort  of  self,  environed  by  naught  but  flow?  Why  speak  of  permanence  in 
things?  It  is  a  reflection  of  the  soul  itself.  Its  own  unity  and  identity  are  the 
spontaneous  affirmation  of  memory  and  self-consciousness.  There  is,  then,  the 
fact  of  the  unity  of  consciousness,  and  the  subject  of  this  knowledge  we  call  sub- 
stance. Here,  then,  is  permanence.  But  the  soul,  as  a  substance,  is  perpetual 
flow.  Its  history  is  a  development,  continuously  connected  with  its  past  and  losing 
nothing  of  its  experiences.  The  certainty  of  consciousness  as  to  the  oneness  of  its 
subject  is  eo  ipso  the  certainty  of  a  substance,  and  this  substance  is  that  which  can 
experience  and  produce  effects.  "So  far  and  so  long."  says  Lotze,  "as  the  soul 
knows  itself  as  this  identical  subject,  it  is,  and  it  is  named,  simply  for  that  reason, 
substance."  (Book  III.,  p.  179.)  But  this  substance  is  no  fixed  nucleus  with 
changeable  states ;  it  is  itself  a  flowing  activity.  To  the  personal,  then,  alone  be- 
longs identity,  constituted  by  memory  and  self-consciousness ;  to  the  impersonal, 
continuity,  process,  flow. 

Kelation  by  Inteeaction. 
The  world  is  a  system  of  interacting  things.  Each  member  of  this  system  is 
and  acts  because  it  is  a  member ;  while  also  it  determines,  it  is  determined  by,  every 
other  thing.  How  a  thing  can  be,  or,  being  what  it  is,  act,  is  surrendered  at  once 
as  a  bottomless  question.  That  there  is  agency  in  the  outer  world  is  a  necessary 
assumption  ;  that  we,  ourselves,  are  actors  is  a  fact  of  consciousness.  How  this  ex- 
perience becomes  possible,  how  we  can  act  upon  ourselves  in  any  degree,  exciting 
or  controlling  our  mental  states,  is  wholly  beyond  our  knowledge.  In  all  the  world 
around  us  we  see  change  and  becoming,  but  we  see  no  cause.  In  the  self-conscious 
spirit  alone  do  we  find  a  fountain  of  permanent  activity.  The  determination  of  our 
own  activity  may  be  the  determination  of  all  activity.  The  problem  of  all  agency 
may  be  the  problem  of  our  own.  We  know  how  our  own  action  is  limited,  but  we 
cannot  know  that  all  action  is  thus  limited ;  and  yet,  if  we  do  not  construe  the  im- 
personal from  the  side  of  the  personal,  all  impersonal  activity  must  continue  to  be 
impervious  to  our  reason.  But  this  conclusion  must  not  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  the  system  of  Lotze  is  about  to  take  refuge  in  the  independent,  self-conscious 
monads  of  Leibnitz,  nor  to  seek  relief  in  the  spiritualized  matter  of  Berkeley.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  conception  of  pure  being  and  that 
of  body  as  exercising  power  have  been  considered  and  abandoned.  At  the  same 
time  the  causal  idea  must  be  retained.  Causation  is  something  more  than  antece- 
dent and  consequent.  We  may  hold  that  all  action  is  personal,  but  why  this 
should  be  asserted  is  not  at  all  clear.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  this  activity  is 
real,  and  as  a  presentation  of  sense  this  activity  appears  to  connect  a  multitude  of 
independent  objects.    The  concepts  of  natural  science  are  directed  to  things  and 
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their  activities.  It  is  sought  to  explain  the  movement  or  excitement  which  takes 
place  when  things,  previously  nnaffected  by  each  other,  suddenly  change  their 
preexisting  relations.  To  account  for  this  change  a  determining  agent  is  assumed 
to  appear  upon  the  scene,  which,  while  producing  no  new  substances,  produces  new 
states.  With  this  common  sense  view  its  disciples  are  comforted  and  satisfied. 
The  causal  notion  seems  justified  when  the  proximate  agent  of  the  effect  appears. 
But  the  metaphysical  inquiry  lies  beneath  the  presentations  of  sense,  and  is  con- 
cerned with  those  hidden  relations  which  have  ever  attended  the  thing's  history* 
The  demand,  in  other  words,  is  to  supplj"  the  complement  of  the  idea  of  cause 
without  contradiction  in  our  thinking.  To  meet  this  demand  it  has  been  the 
fashion  of  philosophy  to  endow  things  with  a  fixed  substance,  and  this  in  turn  with 
certain  determinate  properties  which  make  it  possible  for  each  thing  to  receive  its 
appropriate  impressions  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  convey  a  determining  influence 
to  its  neighbor  on  the  other.  In  this  sense  things  may  be  said  to  be  agents,  in  this 
sense  to  mutualh'  determine  each  other,  and  in  this  sense  also  to  stand  in  relations. 
These  relations  are  the  instantaneous  reciprocal  actions  which  the  things  incessantly 
exchange.  Beyond  these  mutual  determinations  and  the  things  themselves  there  is 
no  reality.  We  admit  the  reciprocal  agency  but  deny  again  the  fixed  substance. 
We  must  also  deny  the  popular  conception  of  the  agency  of  things.  Things  are 
not  causes;  they  are  the  grounds  of  changes  which  appear  as  effects.  These 
effects  are  grounded  in  the  interactions  of  all  things  of  the  system.  No  one  thing 
can  be  the  ground  of  an  effect.  Hence  all  things  must  be  regarded  as  mutually 
determinative,  but  as  such  they  are  not  causal.  A  formula  may  determine  a  fact, 
it  does  not  cause  the  fact.    Impersonal  activity  is  only  a  mode  of  the  personal. 

This  is  the  key  to  Lotze's  position.  He  is  constrained  to  it  by  the  method  of 
exhaustion.  He  first  considers  the  crude  efforts  of  the  child  of  sense  to  construct 
a  metaphysic  from  the  content  of  immediate  perception.  Unreflecting  thought 
seizes  upon  the  sense-image  of  a  passing  influence,  which  takes  name  and  concep- 
tion according  to  the  impression  it  appears  to  make  on  matter.  If  it  is  inquired 
how  a  thing  can  act  when  it  is  not,  direct  vision  or  some  observed  facts  in  experi- 
mental physics  are  supposed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  answer.  An  object 
is  said  to  transfer  its  state  to  another,  or  remain  inactive  because  their  natures  are 
alien,  or  their  relations  in  space  forbid  their  receptivity.  But  that  a  condition  or 
influence  is  to  be  transferred  from  one  thing  to  another  is  to  suppose  it  is  to  exist 
without  a  subject,  which  is  unthinkable.  That  space-properties  have  anything  to 
do  with  energy,  or  that  one  thing  is  more  receptive  than  another,  is  simply  the  de- 
scription of  our  ordinary  presentations,  and  as  such  is  without  metaphysical  sig- 
nificance. Mere  sensationalism  fails  equally  to  give  any  relief  to  our  inquiries. 
Denying  first  innate  ideas  and  then  causation,  it  proceeds  to  cancel  itself.  For, 
manifestly,  if  sensation  is  our  only  hope  of  knowledge,  it  is  not  only  useless  to  seek 
the  cause  of  phenomena,  but  self -contradictory  to  attempt  any  explanation  of  the 
causal  notion. 

The  theory  of  Occasionalism  does  indeed  explain  interaction,  but  at  a  fearful 
strain  upon  our  metaphysical  thinking.  It  rather  answers  than  satisfies  our  in- 
quiries. By  this  theory  there  is  established  a  plurality  of  independent  things, 
and  their  changes,  if  by  any  possibility  they  can  experience  change,  are  conse- 
quently independent.  Matter  does  nothing  except  by  the  direct  agency  of  God, 
and  since  it  does  nothing  of  itself,  and  has  no  subject,  it  is  a  pure  negation. 
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Neither  have  we  .inj'thing  in  Positivism.  We  can,  it  tells  iis,  only  study  phe- 
nomena. We  are  not  concerned  with  metaphysical  reality.  Indeed,  we  do  not 
know  if  there  be  any  snch,  or  if  there  be,  its  pursuit  is  as  vain  as  the  search  for  the 
horizon.  "We  have  no  knowledge  of  anything  but  phenomerfti  All  phe- 
nomena without  exception  are  governed  by  invariable  laws,  with  which  no  volitions, 
either  natural -or  supernatural,  interfere.  The  essential  nature  of  phenomena,  and 
their  ultimate  causes,  whether  efficient  or  final,  are  unknown  and  inscrutable  to 
us. "— f/.  S.  Mill.  Metaphysical  study  is  therefore  useless.  This  assumption,  then, 
offers  no  explanation  of  interaction,  and  as  such  is  of  no  value  to  us.  It  may,  how- 
ever, suggest  the  question,  Why  should  a  doctrine  of  nescience  be  less  illegitimate 
in  philosophy  than  in  religion  ?  For  certainly  no  greater  sin  against  the  under- 
standing can  be  stated  in  the  terms  of  a  philosophy  than  Mill's  doctrine,  since  it 
would  constitute  every  phenomenon  an  independent  event,  without  antecedent  or 
any  other  relation.  If  any  given  phenomenon  is  not  determined,  any  other  might 
have  followed.  Its  antecedent  also  might  have  been  anything  else.  We  should  be 
treated  to  a  discontinuous  series,  in  which  each  member  would  be  something  or 
nothing,  and  all  phenomena  doomed  to  a  lawless  and  unintelligible  changeableness. 

With  much  greater  cogency  of  thought  appears  the  doctrine  of  preestablished 
harmony.  The  whole  world-sj'stem  exists  by  virtue  of  a  plan  in  which  everything 
severally  becomes  individual  and  independent.  Each  part  is  what  it  is,  and  re- 
mains what  it  is,  by  a  strict  determinism.  All  parts  run  in  unison  and  keep  their 
appointed  times,  like  a  system  of  controlled  clocks.  It  is  interaction  only  in 
appearance.  Strictly  construed,  it  is  a  denial  of  interaction.  Since  the  things  are 
souls,  or  at  least  intellectual  activities,  self-contained  and  with  a  definitive  purpose 
to  fulfil,  the  system,  also  each  member,  never  loses  its  autonomy.  Sometimes 
blindly,  sometimes  in  its  own  self -consciousness,  but  always  under  ordained  im- 
pulses, each  thing,  as  an  individual,  demonstrates  a  pre-determined  mission. 
Each  thing  becomes  itself  by  an  inner,  self-contained  symmetry.  All  its  energies 
were  performed  by  its  Creator.  Each  comes  to  its  appointed  task,  and  takes  its 
part  in  the  system  by  an  innate  pre-concert.  Hence  the  appearance  of  interaction. 
Substance  is  that  which  acts.  There  is  no  matter  which  is  not  also  activity.  A 
thing  is  because  it  acts. 

Here,  then,  in  this  doctrine  of  Leibnitz,  we  obtain  the  clue  or  starting  point  of 
Lotze.  Both  agree  in  rejecting  the  notion  of  substance  as  stuff.  Activitj^  is  the 
only  manifestation  of  a  thing's  nature.  Leibnitz  assumes,  what  Lotze  regards  as 
impossible,  an  indefinite  number  of  mutually  independent  elements.  Hence,  for 
pluralism  Lotze  substitutes  monism.  These  statements,  however,  we  had  intended 
to  reserve  for  the  conclusion — they  are  certainly  not  to  our  purpose  just  now;  we 
are  concerned  only  with  the  problem  of  interaction.  The  theories  we  have  ex- 
amined contribute  nothing  to  this  point,  and  yet  we  cannot  rid  ourselves  of  the 
causal  notion.  It  is  an  ordinance  of  our  nature  to  posit  an  agent  back  of  every 
change.  The  question  returns.  How  shall  we  think  of  a  system  of  things  in  recip- 
rocal action  without  involving  our  thought  in  hopeless  contradiction  ?  What  are 
the  conditions  of  this  interaction  ?  We  have  already  seen  that  if  things  are  inde- 
pendent of  each  other  they  do  not  interact.  If  things  interact  they  must  act  as 
individuals  or  by  inherent  powers;  if  as  individuals,  they  cannot  form  a  system;  if 
by  their  inherent  powers,  we  are  met  by  the  contradiction  of  pure  being.  Powers 
do  indeed  exist,  but  they  are  not  grounded  in  an  impersonal  subject.    Things  exist 
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only  as  they  act,  and  change  only  as  they  change  through  and  through.  Hence, 
we  return  to  that  reality  which  has  already  been  foreshadowed — the  personal.  All 
finite  activities  must  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  One.  We 
dispense  with  the  conception  of  a  world  of  real  operating  atoms  as  a  metaphysical 
necessity,  and  substitute  for  this  idea  of  the  atom  a  real  immanent  act  of  the  One 
Being,  and  this  act  we  conceive  as  standing  in  definite  relations  tt)  other  similar 
acts,  which  by  reciprocal  action  undergo  instant  changes. 

We  have,  then,  apparently,  to  choose  between  the  conception  of  a  universe  of 
substantive  atoms,  existing  by  virtue  of  the  stuff  that  is  in  them,  and  displaying  a 
multitude  of  inherent  or  superimposed  powers,  or  the  conception  of  a  universe  of 
elementary  activities  on  the  part  of  that  One  Being  who  grounds  all  acts  in  himself, 
with  the  adscititious  notion  that  all  these  acts  are  related  to  one  another  by  a  re- 
ciprocal action,  entirely  similar  to  that  supposed  to  connect  a  plurality  of  independ- 
ent beings.  There  remains,  however,  another  view,  which  must  also  be  excluded 
for  the  reason  that  it  may  possibly  be  mistaken  for  the  doctrine  of  Lotze.  Philoso- 
phy has  created  a  being  without  a  self — a  being  of  impicturable  but  definite  quali- 
ties and  fulfilling  functions  which  belong  only  to  personality.  We  cannot  afford  to 
maintain,  in  our  philosophy,  a  being  out  of  all  affinity  to  our  spirit.  We  do  indeed, 
in  our  conception  of  the  world,  fill  many  a  hiatus  in  our  knowledge  by  an  appeal 
to  an  Unknown,  but  that  object  must  not  be  such  as  to  conflict  with  the  consti- 
tution of  our  nature.  Hence  the  Monism  of  Lotze  must  not  for  a  moment  be 
thought  to  have  any  resemblance  to  the  thing-in-itself — the  pure  Universal  Will  of 
Schopenhauer ;  nor  to  the  Monism  of  Hartmann,  the  Will  and  Intellect  in  the  Uncon- 
scious. It  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  to  say  that  these  objectionable  systems  are  incon- 
ceivable or  unintelligible.  Such  an  assertion  may  be  due  to  mental  impotence.  But 
it  is  quite  to  the  purpose  to  show  that  these  theories  are  hojDclessly  inadequate  to 
the  end  for  which  they  were  created.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  treated  to  a  proces- 
sion from  which  nothing  proceeds.  Even  if  there  were  such  determinate  processes 
of  the  Unconscious,  or  were  there  such  volitions  of  Matter,  the  necessary  regress  of 
thought  would  demand  a  Person  to  project  the  end  for  this,  otherwise  groundless, 
show.  But  if  the  causal  notion  were  effectually  suppressed,  things,  without  con- 
sciousness, would  gain  no  additional  importance  by  being  established  outside  of 
the  One,  W.  J.  Weight. 

Fulton,  Mo. 

GlEARDEAU's  "INSTRUMENTAL  MuSIC  IN  PUBLIC  WOKSHIP.  " 

Instrumental  Mdsic  in  the  Public  Worship  or  the  Church.  By  John  L.  Qirar- 
deau,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  in  Golnmhia  Theological  Seminary,  South  Caro- 
lina.   12mo,  pp.  208.    Kichinoud:  Whittet  &  Shepperson.  1888. 

The  author  in  his  eloquent  conclusion  anticipates  that  some  will  meet  his  argu- 
ments with  sneers  rather  than  serious  discussion,  which  he  proposes  to  endure  with 
Christian  composure.  It  is  a  reproach  to  our  church,  which  fills  us  with  grief,  to 
find  this  prediction  fulfilled  in  some  quarters.  Surely  persons  calling  themselves 
Presbyterians  should  remember  that  the  truths  they  profess  to  hold  sacred  have 
usually  been  in  small  minorities  sneered  at  by  the  arrogant  majorities.  So  it  was 
in  the  days  of  the  Reformers,  of  Athanasius,  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  Jesus  himself. 

The  resort  to  this  species  of  reply  appears  the  more  ill-considered,  when  we  re- 
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jnember  that  Dr.  Girardeau  is  supporting  the  identical  position  held  by  all  the 
early  fathers,  by  all  the  Presbyterian  reformers,  by  a  Chalmers,  a  Mason,  a  Breck- 
inridge, a  Thornwell,  and  by  a  Spurgeou.  Why  is  not  the  position  as  respectable 
in  our  author  as  in  all  this  noble  galaxy  of  true  Presbyterians  ?  Will  the  innova- 
tors claim  that  all  these  great  men  are  so  inferior  to  themselves  ?  The  idea  seems 
to  be  that  the  opposition  of  all  these  great  men  to  organs  arose  simply  out  of  their 
ignorant  old-f ogyism  and  lack  of  culture ;  while  our  advocacy  of  the  change  is  the 
result  of  our  superior  intelligence,  learning  and  refinement.  The  ignorance  of  this 
overweening  conceit  makes  it  simply  vulgar.  These  great  men  surpassed  all  who  have 
succeeded  them  in  elegant  classical  scholarship,  in  logical  ability,  and  in  theological 
learning.  Their  depredators  should  know-  that  they  surpassed  them  just  as  far  in 
all  elegant  culture.  The  era  of  the  Eeformation  was  the  Augustan  age  of  church 
art  in  architecture,  painting  and  music.  These  reformed  divines  were  graduates 
of  the  first  Universities,  most  of  them  gentlemen  by  birth,  many  of  them  noblemen, 
denizens  of  courts,  of  elegant  accomplishments  and  manners,  not  a  few  of  them  ex- 
quisite poets  and  musicians.  But  they  unanimously  rejected  the  Popish  Church 
music;  not  because  they  were  fusty  old  pedants  without  taste,  but  because  a  re- 
fined taste  concurred  with  their  learning  and  logic  to  condemn  it. 

Dr.  Girardeau  has  defended  the  old  usage  of  our  church  with  a  moral  courage, 
loyalty  to  truth,  clearness  of  reasoning  and  wealth  of  learning  which  should  make 
every  true  Presbyterian  proud  of  him,  whether  he  adopts  his  conclusions  or  not. 
The  framework  of  his  argument  is  this :  it  begins  with  that  vital  truth  which  no 
Presbyterian  can  discard  without  a  square  desertion  of  our  principles.  The  man 
who  contests  this  first  premise  had  better  set  out  at  once  for  Rome:  God  is  to  be 
worshipped  only  in  the  ways  appointed  in  his  word.  Every  act  of  public  cultus  not 
positively  enjoined  by  him  is  thereby  forbidden.  Christ  and  his  apostles  ordained  the 
musical  worship  of  the  New  Dispensation  without  any  sort  of  musical  instrument,  en" 
joining  only  the  singing  with  the  voice  of  psalms,  hymns,  and  sj)i ritual  songs.  Hence 
such  instruments  are  excluded  from  Christian  worship.  Such  has  been  the  creed  of 
all  churches,  and  in  all  ages,  except  of  the  Popish  communion  after  it  had  reached  the 
nadir  of  its  corruption  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  of  its  prelatic  imi- 
tators. But  the  pretext  is  raised  that  instrumental  music  was  authorized  by  Scrip- 
ture in  the  Old  Testament.  This  evasion  Dr.  Girardeau  ruins  by  showing  that  God 
set  up  in  the  Hebrew  Church  two  distinct  forms  of  worship ;  the  one  moral,  didactic, 
spiritual  and  universal,  and  therefore  perpetual  in  all  places  and  ages — that  of  the 
synagogues ;  the  other  peculiar,  local,  typical,  foreshadowing  in  outward  forms  the 
more  spiritual  dispensation,  and  therefore  destined  to  be  utterly  abrogated  by 
Christ's  coming.  Now  we  find  instrumental  music,  like  human  priests  and  their 
vestments,  show-bread,  incense,  and  bloody  sacrifice,  absolutely  limited  to  this  local 
and  temporary  worship.  But  the  Christian  churches  were  modelled  upon  the  syna- 
gogues and  inherited  their  form  of  government  and  worship  because  it  was  perma- 
nently didactic,  moral  and  spiritual,  and  included  nothing  typical.  This  reply  is 
impregnably  fortified  by  the  word  of  God  himself :  that  when  the  Antitype  has  come 
the  types  must  be  abolished.  For  as  the  temple-priests  and  animal  sacrifices  typi- 
fied Christ  and  his  sacrifice  on  Calvary,  so  the  musical  instruments  of  David  in  the 
temple-service  only  typified  the  joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  his  pentecostal  effusions. 

Hence  when  the  advocates  of  innovation  quote  such  words  as  those  of  the 
Psalmist,  ' '  Praise  the  Lord  with  the  harp, "  &c. ,  these  shallow  reasoners  are  reminded 
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that  the  same  sort  of  plea  would  draw  back  human  priests  and  bloody  sacrifices  into 
our  Christian  churches.  For  these  Psalms  exclaim,  with  the  same  emphasis,  "Bind 
your  sacrifice  with  cords,  even  unto  the  horns  of  the  altar."  Why  do  not  our  Chris- 
tian aesthetics  feel  equally  authorized  and  bol^nd  to  build  altars  in  front  of  their 
pulpits,  and  to  drag  the  struggling  lambs  up  their  nicely  carpeted  aisles,  and  have 
their  throats  cut  there  for  the  edification  of  the  refined  audience  ?  "Oh,  the  sacri- 
fices, being  types  and  peculiar  to  the  temple  service,  were  necessarily  abolished  by 
the  coming  of  the  Antitype."  Very  good.  So  were  the  horns,  cymbals,  harps  and 
organs  only  peculiar  to  the  temple-service,  a  part  of  its  types,  and  so  necessarily 
abolished  when  the  temple  was  removed. 

If  any  addition  can  be  made  to  this  perfectly  compact  argument,  it  is  contained 
in  this  suggestion  of  an  undoubted  historical  truth :  that  the  temple-worship  had  a 
national  theocratic  quality  about  it,  which  cannot  now  be  realized  in  Christ's  purely 
spiritual  kingdom.  Israel  was  both  a  commonwealth  and  a  church.  Her  political 
government  was  a  theocracy.  Her  human  king  was  the  viceroy  representing  on 
earth  her  true  sovereign,  God.  Hence,  in  the  special  acts  of  worship  in  the  tem- 
ple, in  which  the  high  priest,  Messiah's  type,  and  the  king,  God's  viceroy,  com- 
bined, they  represented  the  State  Church,  the  collective  nation  in  a  national  act  of 
homage.  This  species  of  worship  could  not  lawfully  exist  except  at  one  place;  only 
one  set  of  ofiicials  could  celebrate  it.  It  was  representatively  the  nation's  act.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that,  when  at  last  musical  instruments  were  attached  to  those  national 
acts  of  homage  to  Israel's  political  king,  Jehovah,  it  was  not  by  the  authority  or 
intervention  of  the  high  priest,  the  religious  head  of  the  nation,  but  by  that  of  the 
political  viceroy.  David's  horns,  harps  and  organs  were  therefore  the  appointed 
instruments  of  the  national  acts  of  homage  to  Jehovah.  The  church  now  is  not  a 
nation,  but  purely  a  spiritual  kingdom,  which  is  not  of  this  world.  Hence  there  is- 
no  longer  room  in  her  worship  for  the  horns,  harps  and  organs,  any  more  than  for 
swords  and  stonings  in  her  government,  or  human  kings  and  high  priests  in  her 
institutions. 

Let  the  true  inference  from  this  partial  use  of  instruments  of  music  in  the 
typical,  national  worship  be  fairly  and  perspicuously  stated.  It  is  but  this :  since 
God  saw  fit  to  ordain  such  an  adjunct  to  divine  worship  for  a  special  object,  it 
proves  the  use  of  it  not  to  be  sin  per  se,  like  lying  or  theft,  for  a  holy  God  would 
not  ordain  an  unholy  expedient  for  any  object,  however  temporary.  The  same 
argument  shows  that  incense,  show-bread  and  bloody  sacrifices  in  worship  cannot 
be  sin  per  se.  But  how  far  short  is  this  admission  from  justifying  the  use  of  any  of 
them  in  worship  now  ?  Just  here  is  the  pitiable  confusion  of  thought.  It  is  not 
enough  for  the  advocate  of  a  given  member  of  the  church's  cultus  to  show  that  it 
is  not  essentially  criminal.  He  must  show  that  God  ordained  it  positively  for  our 
dispensation. 

Dr.  Girardeau's  opponents  stubbornly  forget  that  the  burthen  of  proof  rests 
on  them ;  he  is  not  bound  to  prove  that  these  instruments  are  per  se  criminal,  or 
that  they  are  mischievous  or  dangerous,  although  he  is  abundantly  able  to  prove 
the  latter.  It  is  they  who  must  prove  affirmatively  that  God  has  appointed  and  re- 
quired their  use  in  his  New  Testament  worship,  or  they  are  transgressors.  Doubt- 
less the  objection  in  every  opponent's  mind  is  this:  That,  after  all,  Dr.  Girardeau 
is  making  a  conscientious  point  on  too  trivial  and  non-essential  a  matter.  I  am 
not  surprised  to  meet  this  impression  in  the  popular  mind,  aware  as  I  am  that  this 
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age  of  universal  education  is  really  a  very  ignorant  one.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  grief 
to  find  ministers  so  oblivious  of  the  first  lessons  of  their  church  history.  They 
seem  totally  blind  to  the  historical  fact  that  it  was  just  thus  every  damnable  cor- 
ruption which  has  cursed  the  church  took  its  beginning;  in  the  addition  to  the 
modes  of  worship  ordained  by  Christ  for  the  New  Dispensation,  of  human  devices, 
which  seemed  ever  so  pretty  and  appropriate,  made  by  the  best  of  men  and 
women  and  ministers  with  the  very  best  of  motives,  and  borrowed  mostly  from  the 
temple  cultus  of  the  Jews.  Thus  came  vestments,  pictures  in  churches,  incense,, 
the  observance  of  the  martyrs'  anniversary  days — in  a  word,  that  whole  apparatus  of 
will-worship  and  superstition  which  bloomed  into  popery  and  idolatry.  "Why^ 
all  these  pretty  inventions  were  innocent.  The  very  best  of  people  used  them. 
They  were  so  appropriate,  so  aesthetic!  Where  could  the  harm  be  ?  "  History  an- 
swers the  question:  They  disobeyed  God  and  introduced  popery, — a  result  quite 
unforeseen  by  the  good  souls  who  began  the  mischief!  Yes,  but  those  who  have 
begun  the  parallel  mischief  in  oar  Presbyterian  Church  cannot  plead  the  same  ex- 
cuse, for  they  are  forewarned  by  a  tremendous  history,  and  prefer  Mrs.  Grundy's 
taste  to  the  convincing  light  of  experience. 

That  a  denomination,  professing  like  ours  to  be  anti-prelatic  and  anti-ritualis- 
tic, should  throw  down  the  bulwarks  of  their  argument  against  these  errors  by  this 
recent  innovation  appears  little  short  of  lunacy.  Prelatists  undertake  every  step  of 
the  argument  which  these  Presbyterians  use  for  their  organ,  and  advance  them  in 
a  parallel  manner  to  defend  the  re-introduction  of  the  Passover  or  Easter,  of  Whit- 
suntide, of  human  priests  and  priestly  vestments,  and  of  chrism,  into  the  gospel 
church.  ' '  God's  appointment  of  them  in  the  Old  Dispensation  proves  them  to  be 
innocent.  Christians  have  a  right  to  add  to  the  cultus  ordained  for  the  New 
Testament  whatever  they  think  appropriate,  provided  it  is  innocent;  and  especially 
are  such  additions  lawful  if  borrowed  from  the  Old  Dispensation."  I  should  like  to> 
see  the  Presbyterian  who  has  refuted  Dr.  Girardeau  in  argument  meet  a  prelatist, 
who  justifies  these  other  additions  by  that  Presbyterian's  own  logic.  Would  not 
his  consistency  be  something  like  that  pictured  by  the  old  proverb  of  ' '  Satan  re- 
proving sin"?  Again,  if  the  New  Testament  church  has  priests,  these  priests 
must  have  sacrifice.  Thus,  consistency  will  finally  lead  that  Presbyterian  to  the 
real  corporeal  presence  and  the  mass. 

.  To  rebut  further  the  charge  that  Dr.  Girardeau  is  stickling  for  an  unimpor- 
tant point,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  assert  the  prudential  and  the  doctrino-psycho- 
logical  arguments  against  the  present  organ  worship. 

1st.  Sound  prudence  and  discretion  decide  against  it.  The  money  cost  of 
these  instruments,  with  the  damaging  debts  incurred  for  them,  is  a  sufficient  objec- 
tion The  money  they  cost,  if  expended  in  mission  work,  would  do  infinitely  more 
good  to  souls  and  honor  to  God.  In  our  poor  church,  how  many  congregations 
are  there  which  are  to-day  mocking  Dr.  Craig  with  a  merely  nominal  contribution 
to  missions  on  the  plea  of  an  organ  debt  of  $1,600  to  $3,600  !  This  latter  says  it 
is  able  to  spare  $3,600  for  a  Christian's  use  (or  does  it  propose  to  cheat  the  organ 
builder?).  I  ask  solemnly.  Is  it  right  to  expend  so  much  of  God's  money,  which  ig 
needed  to  rescue  perishing  souls,  upon  a»  object  merely  non-essential,  at  best  only 
a  luxury?  Does  the  Christian  conscience,  in  measuring  the  worth  of  souls  and 
God's  glory,  deliberately  prefer  the  little  to  the  much? 

Again,  instruments  in  churches  are  integral  parts  of  a  system  which  is  fruitful 
lo 
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of  choir  quarrels  aud  cliurch  fends.  How  many  pastoral  relations  have  they  helped 
to  disrupt?  They  tend  usually  to  choke  congregational  singing,  and  thus  to  rob 
the  body  of  God's  people  of  their  God-given  right  to  praise  him  in  his  sanctuary. 
They  almost  always  help  to  foster  anti-scriptural  styles  of  church  music,  debauch- 
ing to  the  taste,  and  obstructive,  instead  of  assisting,  to  true  devotional  feelings. 
Whereas  the  advocates  of  organs  usually  defend  them  on  grounds  of  musical  cul- 
ture and  jiesthetic  refinement,  I  now  attack  them  on  those  very  grounds.  I  assert 
that  the  organ  is  peculiarly  inimical  to  lyrical  taste,  good  music,  and  every  result 
which  a  cultivated  taste  pursues,  apart  from  conscientious  regard  for  God. 
The  instrument,  hy  its  very  structure,  is  incapable  of  adaptation  to  the  true  pur- 
poses of  lyrical  music.  It  cannot  have  any  arsis  or  thesis,  any  rhythm  or  expression 
of  emphasis,  such  as  the  pulsatile  instruments  have.  Its  tones  are  too  loud,  brassy 
and  dominant;  all  syllabication  is  drowned.  Thus  the  church  music  is  degraded 
from  that  didactic,  lyrical  eloquence,  which  is  its  scriptural  conception,  to  those 
senseless  soimds  expressly  condemned  by  the  apostle  in  1  Corinthians  xii.-xiv.  In 
truth,  the  selection  of  this  particular  instrument  as  the  preferred  accompaniment 
of  our  lyrical  worship  betrays  artistic  ignorance  in  Protestants,  or  else  a  species  of 
superfluity  of  naughtiness  in  choosing  precisely  the  instrument  specially  suited  to 
popish  worship. 

It  so  happens  that  the  artistic  world  has  an  amusement — the  Italian  opera — 
whose  aim  is  very  non-religious  indeed,  but  whose  art-theory  and  method  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  with  those  of  scriptural  church  music.  Both  are  strictly  lyrical. 
The  whole  conception  in  each  is  this :  to  use  articulate,  rational  words  and  sentences 
as  vehicles  for  intelligible  thoughts,  by  which  the  sentiments  are  to  be  affected,  and 
to  give  them  the  aid  of  metre,  rhythm  and  musical  sounds  to  make  the  thoughts  im- 
pressive. Therefore,  all  the  world's  artists  select,  for  the  opera-orchestras,  only 
the  pulsatile  and  chiefly  the  stringed  instruments. 

An  organ  has  never  been  seen  in  a  theatre  in  Europe ;  only  those  instruments 
are  admitted  which  can  express  arsis  and  thesis.  I  presume  the  proposal  to  intro- 
duce an  organ  into  the  Italian  opera  would  be  received  by  every  musical  artist  in 
Europe  us  a  piece  of  bad  taste,  which  would  produce  a  guffaw  of  contempt.  This 
machine,  thus  fatally  unfit  for  all  the  true  purposes  of  musical  worship  and  lyrical 
expression,  has,  indeed,  a  special  adaptation  to  the  idolatrous  purposes  of  liome, 
to  which  purposes  all  Protestants  profess  to  be  ex^jressly  hostile.  So  that,  in  select- 
ing so  regularly  Eome's  special  instrument  of  idolatry,  these  Protestants  either 
countenance  their  own  enemies  or  betray  an  artistic  ignorance  positively  vulgar. 
Consequently,  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  this  incorrect  taste  offending  every  culti- 
vated Christian  ear  by  every  imaginable  perversity,  under  the  pretext  of  divine 
worship.  The  selections  made  are  the  most  bizarre  and  unsuitable.  The  execu- 
tion is  over  loud,  inarticulate,  brassy,  fitted  only  "to  split  the  ears  of  the  ground- 
lings, capable,  for  the  most  part,  of  naught  but  inexplicable  noise  and  dumbshows. " 
The  pioas  taste  is  outraged  by  the  monopolizing  of  sacred  time,  and  the  indecent 
thrusting  aside  of  God's  holy  worship  to  make  room  for  "solos,"  which  are  unfit  in 
composition,  and  still  more  so  in  execution,  where  the  accompaniment  is  so  hope- 
lessly oat  of  relation  to  the  voice  that  if  ♦he  one  had  the  small-pox  (as  apparently 
it  often  has  St.  Vitus'  dance)  the  other  would  be  in  no  danger  of  catching  the 
disease,  and  the  words,  probably  senseless  at  best,  are  so  mouthed  as  to  convey  no 
more  ideas  to  the  hearers  than  the  noise  of  Chinese  tom-toms.    Worshippers  of 
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true  taste  and  intelligence,  who  know  what  the  finest  music  in  Europe  really  is,  are 
so  wearied  by  these  impertinences  that  they  almost  shiver  at  the  thought  of  the 
infliction.  The  holy  places  of  our  God  are  practically  turned  into  fifth-rate  Sun- 
day theatres. 

I  shall  be  reminded  that  there  are  some  Presbyterian  churches  with  organs  where 
these  abuses  do  not  follow.  "They  need  not  follow  in  any."  I  reply  that  they  are 
the  customary  result  of  the  unscriptural  plans.  If  there  should  be  some  sedate 
boys  who  are  allowed  to  play  with  fire-arms,  but  do  not  shoot  their  little  sisters 
through  the  brain,  yet  that  result  follows  so  often  as  to  ground  the  rule  that  no 
parent  should  allow  this  species  of  plaything  to  his  children.  The  innovation  is  in 
itself  unhealthy ;  and  hence,  when  committed  to  the  management  of  j^oung  peoi^le, 
who  have  but  a  slim  modicum  of  cultivation,  such  as  prevails  in  this  country  at 
large,  has  a  regular  tendency  to  all  these  offensive  abuses. 

'Ind.  I  find  a  still  more  serious  objection  to  instrumental  music  in  churches 
when  I  connect  the  doctrine  of  God's  word  concerning  worship  with  the  facts  of 
human  psj'chology.  Worship  must  be  an  act  of  personal  homage  to  God,  or  it  is  a 
hypocrisy  and  offence.  The  rule  is  that  we  must  "glorify  God  in  our  bodies  and 
spirits,  which  are  his. "  The  whole  human  person,  with  all  its  faculties,  appropri- 
ately takes  part  in  this  worship ;  for  they  are  all  redeemed  by  him  and  consecrated 
to  him.  Hence  our  voices  should,  at  suitable  times,  accompany  our  minds  and 
hearts.  Again,  all  true  worship  is  rational.  The  truth  intelligently  known  and 
intelligibly  uttered  is  the  only  instrument  and  language  of  true  worship.  Hence 
all  social  public  worship  must  he  didactic.  The  apostle  has  settled  this  beyond  pos- 
sible dispute  in  1st  Corinthians.  Speaking  in  an  unknown  tongue,  when  there  is  no 
one  to  interpret,  he  declares  can  have  no  possible  religious  use,  except  to  be  a  tes- 
timony for  converting  pagan  unbelievers.  If  none  such  are  present,  Paul  expressly 
orders  the  speaker  in  unknown  tongues  to  he  silent  in  the  congregation ;  and  this 
although  the  speaker  could  correctly  claim  the  afflatus  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This 
strict  prohibition  Paul  grounds  on  the  fact  that  such  a  tongue,  even  thoiigh  a  mi- 
raculous charism,  was  not  an  articulate  vehicle  for  sanctifying  truth.  And,  as 
though  he  designed  to  clinch  the  application  of  this  rule  upon  these  very  instru- 
ments of  music,  he  selects  them  as  the  illustration  of  what  he  means.  I  beg  the 
reader  to  examine  1  Corinthians  xiv.  7,  8,  9. 

Once  more:  man's  animal  nature  is  sensitive,  through  the  ear,  to  certain  sen- 
suous, aesthetic  impressions  from  melody,  harmony  and  rhythm.  There  is,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  certain  analogy  between  the  sensuous  excitements  of  the  acoustic 
nerves  and  sensorium  and  the  rational  sensibilities  of  the  soul.  (It  is  precisely  this 
psychologic  fact  which  grounds  the  whole  power  and  pleasure  of  lyrical  composi- 
tions. )  Now,  the  critical  points  are  these :  That,  while  these  sensuous  excitements 
are  purely  animal  and  are  no  more  essentially  promotive  of  faith,  holiness,  or  light 
in  the  conscience  than  the  quiver  of  the  fox-hunting  horses'  ears  at  the  sound  of 
the  bugle  or  the  howl  of  the  houndwhelp  at  the  soimd  of  his  master's  piano,  sin- 
ful men,  fallen  and  blinded,  are  ever  ready  to  abuse  this  faint  analogy  by  mistak- 
ing the  sensuous  impressions  for,  and  confounding  them  with,  spiritual  affections. 
Blinded  men  are  ever  prone  to  imagine  that  they  have  religious  feelings,  because 
they  have  sensuous,  animal  feelings,  in  accidental  juxtaposition  with  religious 
places,  words,  or  sights.  This  is  the  pernicious  mistake  which  has  sealed  up  mil- 
lions of  self-deceived  souls  for  hell. 
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Rome  encourages  the  delusion  continually.  She  does  this  with  a  certain  con- 
sistency between  her  policy  and  her  false  creed.  She  holds  that,  no  matter  by  what 
motive  men  are  induced  to  receive  her  sacraments,  these  convey  saving  grace,  ex 
opei'e  operate.  Hence  she  consistently  seduces  men,  in  every  way  she  can,  to  receive 
her  sacraments  by  any  spectacular  arts  or  sensuous  thrills  of  harmony.  Now,  Pro- 
testants ought  to  know  that  (as  the  apostle  says")  there  is  no  more  spiritual  affection 
in  these  excitements  of  the  sensorium  than  in  sounding  brass  or  in  tinkling  cymbal. 

Protestants  cannot  plead  the  miserable  consistency  of  Rome  in  aiding  men  to 
befool  themselves  to  their  own  perdition  by  these  confusions,  for  they  profess  to  re- 
ject all  opus  operatum  effects  of  sacraments,  and  to  recognize  no  other  instrument 
of  sauctification  than  the  one  Christ  assigned,  the  truth.  But  these  organ-grind- 
ing Protestant  churches  are  aiding  and  encouraging  tens  of  thousands  of  their 
members  to  adopt  this  pagan  mistake.  Like  the  besotted  Papist,  they  are  deluded 
into  the  fancy  that  their  hearts  are  better  because  certain  sensuous,  animal  emotions 
are  aroused  by  a  mechanical  machine,  in  a  place  called  a  church,  and  in  a  proceed- 
ing called  worship. 

Here,  then,  is  the  rationale  of  God's  policy  in  limiting  his  musical  worship  to 
the  melodies  of  the  human  mice.  It  is  a  faculty  of  the  redeemed  person,  and  not 
the  noise  of  a  dead  machine.  The  human  voice,  while  it  can  produce  melodious 
tones,  can  also  articulate  the  words  which  are  intelligible  vehicles  of  divine  truths. 
The  hymns  sung  by  the  human  voice  can  utter  didactic  truth  with  the  impressive- 
ness  of  right  articulation  and  emphasis,  and  thus  the  pious  singers  can  do  what 
God  commands — teach  one  another  in  psalms,  hymns  and  spiritual  songs.  For  his 
Christian  church,  the  non-appointment  of  mechanical  accompaniment  i^^^ro- 
Mhition.  Time  will  prove,  we  fear  by  a  second  corruption  of  evangelical  religion 
and  by  the  ruin  of  myriads  more  of  nominally  Christian  souls,  how  much  wiser  is 
the  psychology  of  the  Bible  than  that  of  Mrs.  Grundy. 

The  readfir  has  by  this  time  seen  that  I  ascribe  this  recent  departure  of  our 
Presbyterian  churches  from  the  rule  of  their  fathers  in  no  degree  to  more  liberal 
views  or  enlightened  spirit.  I  know,  by  an  intuition  which  I  believe  every  sensible 
observer  shares,  that  the  innovation  is  merely  the  result  of  an  advancing  wave  of 
worldliness  and  ritualism  in  the  evangelical  bodies.  These  Christians  are  not  wiser 
but  simply  more  flesh-pleasing  and  fashionable.  That  is  exactly  the  dimension  of 
the  strange  problem.  Other  ritualistic  adjuncts  concur  from  time  to  time.  Nothing 
is  needed  but  the  lapse  of  years  enough  for  this  drift,  of  which  this  music  is  a  part, 
to'  send  back  great  masses  of  our  people,  a  material  well  prepared  for  the  delusion, 
into  the  bosom  of  Rome  and  her  kindred  connections. 

This  melancholy  opinion  is  combined,  in  our  minds,  with  a  full  belief  in  the 
piety,  good  intentions  and  general  soundness  of  many  ministers  and  laymen  who 
are  now  aiding  the  innovations.  No  doubt  the  advocates  of  instrumental  music 
regard  this  as  the  sting  of  Dr.  Girardeau's  argument,  that  it  seems  to  claim  all  the 
fidelity  and  piety  for  the  anti-organ  party.  No  doubt  many  hearts  are  now  ex- 
claiming, "This  is  unjust,  and  thousands  of  our  saintliest  women  are  in  the  organ- 
loft;  our  soundest  ministers  have  organs,"  &c.,  &c.  All  this  is  perfectly  true.  It 
simply  means  that  the  best  of  people  err  and  unintentionally  do  mischief  when  they 
begin  to  lean  to  their  own  understandings.  The  first  organ  I  ever  knew  of  in  a 
Virginian  Presbyterian  church  was  introduced  by  one  of  the  wisest  and  most 
saintly,  of  pastors,  a  paragon  of  old  school  doctrinal  rigor.    But  he  avowedly  intro- 
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dnced  it  on  an  argument  tlie  most  unsound  and  perilous  possible  for  a  good  man  to 
adopt — that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  prevent  his  young  people  from  leaving  his 
church  to  run  after  the  Episcopal  organ  in  the  city.  Of  course  such  an  argument 
woidd  equally  justify  every  other  sensational  and  spectacular  adjunct  to  God's  ordi- 
nances, which  is  not  criminal  per  se.  Now  this  father's  general  soundness  prevented 
his  carrying  out  the  pernicious  argument  to  other  applications.  A  very  bad  organ 
remained  the  only  unscriptural  feature  in  a  church  otherwise  well-ordered.  But 
after  the  church  authorizes  such  policy,  what  guarantee  remains  that  one  and 
another  less  sound  and  staid  will  not  carry  the  improper  principle  to  disastrous 
results  ?  The  conclusion  of  this  matter  is,  then,  that  neither  the  piety  nor  the  good 
intention  of  our  respectable  opponents  is  disparaged  by  us ;  but  that  the  teachers 
and  rulers  of  our  church,  learning  from  the  great  reformers  and  the  warning 
lights  of  church  history,  should  take  the  safer  position  alongside  of  Dr.  Girardeau. 
Their  united  advice  would  easily  and  pleasantly  lead  back  to  the  Bible  ground  all 
the  zealous  and  pious  laymen  and  the  saintly  ladies  who  have  been  misled  by  fashion 
and  incipient  ritualism.  E,.  L.  Dabney. 


Keil's  Biblical  Archeology. 

Manual  of  Biblical  Archeology.  By  Oarl  Friedrich  Keil,  Doctor  mid  Professor 
of  Theology.  With  alterations  and  additions  furnished  by  the  author  for  the 
English  translation.  Vol.  II.  Translated  from  the  German  and  edited  by  the 
Rev.  Alex.  Cusin,  M.  A.,  Edinburgh.    New  York:  Scribner  &  Welford.  1888. 

The  first  volume  of  this  valuable  work  appeared  in  the  autumn  of  1887.  On 
the  fifth  day  of  May  following  the  distinguished  author  died.  In  his  death  the 
cause  of  conservatism  loses  a  champion  who  for  sixty-five  years,  as  professor  at  Dor- 
pat  and  M'riter  at  Leipsic,  had  withstood  that  storm  of  criticism  which  has  swept 
nearly  every  other  eminent  continental  scholar  before  it.  The  preface  to  this  second 
volume  informs  us  that  his  latest  alterations  and  additions  had  already  been  for- 
warded for  use  in  the  English  translation;  so  that  we  have  here  the  most  complete 
edition  of  his  Archseology. 

In  the  Presbyterian  Quarterly  for  April,  1888,  when  noticing  the  first  volume, 
■we  commended  warmly  the  general  excellencies  of  this  treatise,  and  need  not  repeat 
our  encomiums  now.  Its  chief  vice,  perhaps,  is  fanciful  speculation  in  regard  to 
symbols.  There  is  much  less  of  that  in  this  volume  than  in  the  first,  a  difference 
due,  doubtless,  to  the  difference  of  subjects,  the  present  volume  being  chiefly  taken 
up  with  the  Social  and  State  Relations  of  the  Israelites  rather  than  their  Religious 
Relations.  A  hundred  pages,  however,  even  of  this  volume,  are  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  Worship  in  relation  to  the  times  fixed  for  its  observance.  And  here  in  the 
very  outset  we  differ  from  him  in  his  statement  that  ' '  the  Sabbath  was  first  insti- 
tuted by  Moses. "  His  remark  about  the  Sabbath  in  the  cuneiform  records  shows  that 
he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  most  recent  literature  of  that  subject ;  and  in  fact  the 
book  is  behind  the  times  on  several  points.  Take,  for  instance,  his  statement  that  in 
mathematics  the  knowledge  of  the  Israelites  "hardly  went  beyond  the  four  simple 
rules  which  suffice  for  the  common  wants  of  life,  which  they  may  have  learned  in 
Egypt,  along  with  the  elements  of  surveying  required  for  the  division  of  land. "  No 
one  who  had  studied  the  Siloam  Inscription  could  have  placed  so  low  an  estimate 
upon  their  mathematical  attainments,  for  that  inscription  shows  that  in  cutting  the 
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aqueduct  througli  the  hill  Ophel,  the  workmen  began  simultaneously  at  the  two  ends 
and  met  in  the  middle,  a  feat  of  engineering  which  speaks  well  ^for  their  skill  in 
mathematics.  Again,  we  thought  it  was  pretty  well  agreed  among  scholars  that 
"Cadmus"  was  simplj^  a  mj'thical  personification  of  the  east  (D*lp)»  ^^^^  ^^i' 
writes  about  him  as  if  his  faith  in  the  Cadmus  of  his  childhood  "had  never  been 
jostled. 

Some  of  our  author's  statements  are  correct  so  far  as  they  go,  but  are  inade- 
quate ;  e.  g.,  in  his  account  of  corporal  punishments  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
bastinado,  though  that  is  one  of  the  most  common  forms  of  punishment  in  the  east 
(Deut.  XXV.  2) ;  and  in  his  account  of  the  Passover  there  is  no  attemj)t  to  reconcile 
the  two  interpretations  of  D^S'H^n  p2  (Ex.  xii,  6).  His  view  of  the  prohibi- 
tion, "Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk,"  is  the  common  and  shallow 
one  that  it  was  designed  to  prevent  unnecessary  cruelty.  If  that  were  the  whole 
meaning  of  this  interdict,  it  would  be  impossible  to  explain  its  frequent  inculca- 
tion and  honorable  juxtaposition  (Ex.  xxiii.  19;  xxxiv.  26;  Deut.  xiv.  21).  Dr.  Keil. 
rightly  denies  the  connection  alleged  by  the  Rabbinists  between  the  Sanhedrin  and 
the  college  of  seventy  elders  named  by  Moses  (Num.  xi.  16-30),  but  he  does  not  go 
to  the  root  of  the  matter  by  shomng  the  precise  difference  of  function  between  the 
Sanhedrin  and  the  seventy  assistants  of  Moses. 

At  times  fanciful,  at  times  antiquated,  at  times  inadequate,  yet  in  the  main 
sound,  able  and  learned— that  is  our  estimate.  We,  therefore,  adhere  to  the 
opinion  that  for  critical  students  this  is  the  best  of  the  manuals  of  Biblical  Archae- 
ology. W.  W.  MOOEE. 

Hampden-Sidney,  Va. 

McCosh's  First  and  Fundamental  Truths. 

First  and  Fundamental  Truths.  Being  a  Treatise  on  Metaphysics.  By  James 
McCosh,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Litt.  D.  12mo,  pp.  x.,  360.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  1889. 

In  that  memorable  gathering  at  Philadelphia  of  those  whose  names  had  become 
identified  with  the  progress  of  Presbyterianism,  perhaps  no  figure  attracted  more  at- 
tention and  inspired  more  reverence  than  the  venerable  form  of  him  who  was  styled 
on  the  floor  of  the  General  Assembly  * '  the  greatest  living  Presbyterian. "  As  we  recall 
the  whiteness  of  his  hair  and  the  manifest  marks  of  advanced  age,  we  are  the  more  im- 
pressed with  this  book  just  fresh  from  hand.  That  a  man  standing  hard  by  the  bor- 
ders of  four-score  should  write  a  book  is  something  wonderful ;  but  such  a  book  as 
this,  a  sustained  treatise  on  one  of  the  subtlest  departments  of  human  thought, 
embracing  some  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  that  have  ever  vexed  the  mind  of 
man  from  the  days  of  Socrates  to  the  present, — this  achievement  we  regard  as  some- 
thing phenomenal.  It  may  justly  be  said  of  the  distinguished  author's  intellectual 
life,  as  of  the  great  leader  of  Israel,  that  his  eye  is  not  dim  nor  his  natural  force 
abated ;  for  there  is  in  this  work  no  slightest  trace  of  age,  except  a  certain  sound 
conservatism,  together  with  a  rare  and  gracious  alliance  of  seemingly  contradictory 
qualities,  which,  like  the  body  and  bloom  to  old  wine,  comes  only  at  the  suit  of  years  ^ 
the  strength  of  dogmatism  without  its  austerity ;  a  criticism  as  courteous  and  con- 
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siderate  as  it  is  close  and  keen;  tlie  independence  of  decided  individuality  un- 
tainted with  the  offence  of  egotism ;  learning  and  research,  wide  and  thorough,  yet 
unassuming  and  natural. 

Dr.  McCosh  himself  describes  this  volume  as  the  cope-stone  of  what  he  has 
been  able  to  do  in  philosophy.  It  treats  of  metaphysics,  defined  as  the  science  of 
First  and  Fundamental  Truths.  The  author  sets  himself  earnestly  to  inquire  what 
these  are ;  to  determine  their  nature,  and  to  classify  and  arrange  them  into  a  science. 
The  discussion  is  divided  into  three  general  sections :  Oeiieml  Vieic  of  Primitwe 
Principles;  Particular  Examination  of  Primitwe  Truths,  classified  as  Primitive 
Cognitions,  Primitive  Beliefs,  Primitive  Judgments;  Intuitive  Principles  and  the 
Sciences. 

The  fundamental  postulate  of  his  philosophy  is  that  the  mind,  in  its  intelligent 
acts,  begins  with  and  proceeds  throughout  on  a  cognition  of  things.  In  keeping 
with  this,  his  philosophy  is  thoroughly  and  consistently  realistic,  as  opposed  to  the 
idealism  of  Berkeley,  the  semi-idealism  of  Hamilton,  the  skepticism  of  Hume,  the 
sensualism  of  the  French  school,  the  nescience  of  Spencer,  and  that  agnosticism 
for  which  Kant  unwittingly  furnished  the  principles. 

The  happy  characteristics  of  the  work  are  a  strong  common-sense  that  recog- 
nizes the  limits  of  knowledge,  and  preserves  that  safe  medium  between  legitimate 
claims  and  unwarranted  assumptions;  an  excellent  style,  clear,  simple,  concise, 
with  here  and  there  sufficient  glow  and  w^armth  flashing  out  to  indicate  reserves  of 
eloquence ;  evidences  of  exhaustive  culture  and  profound  personal  study  in  a  chosen 
and  loved  field,  and  an  ever-present  reverent  faith  in  God. 

We  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  any  of  the  other  works  which  have 
been  the  direct  fruits  of  Dr.  McCosh's  professional  study,  and  there  are  many 
points  suggested  in  this  volume,  elaborated,  doubtless,  in  other  volumes,  upon 
which  we  would  be  greatly  pleased  to  read  our  author  at  greater  length.  We  will 
close  this  short  and  very  unsatisfactory  notice  by  giving  readers  a  specimen  of  the 
admirable  spirit  and  style  of  the  work  before  us : 

' '  The  two,  knowledge  and  faith,  differ  psychologically,  and  there  are  impor- 
tant ends  to  be  served  in  distinguishing  them;  but,  after  all,  it  is  more  important 
to  fix  our  attention  on  their  points  of  agreement  and  coincidence.  The  belief  has 
a  basis  of  cognition;  the  cognition  has  a  superstructure  of  beliefs.  The  one  con- 
viction, equally  with  the  other,  carries  within  itself  its  validity  and  authority.  No 
man  is  entitled  to  restrict  himself  to  cognitions  and  refuse  to  attend  to  or  to  yield  to 
the  beliefs  which  he  is  also  led  to  entertain  by  the  very  constitution  of  his  mind. 
No  man  can  do  so,  in  fact.  He  who  would  do  so  must  needs  go  out  of  the  world. 
Every  man  must  act  upon  his  native  beliefs,  as  well  as  upon  his  cognitions.  He 
requires  no  external  considerations  to  lead  him  to  trust  in  the  one  any  more  than 
in  the  other,  for  each  has  its  sufficiency  in  itself.  He  who  would  weakly  give  up 
his  native  faiths  because  assaults  are  made  on  them,  and  doggedly  resolve  to  yield 
to  nothing  but  immediate  cognitions,  will  find  that  the  skeptic  who  has  driven  him 
from  the  beliefs  will  go  on  to  attack  the  cognitions  likewise,  and  that  he  can  de- 
fend the  cognitions  only  on  grounds  which  might  have  enabled  him  to  stand  by  his 
credences  likewise.  On  the  other  hand,  I  grieve  over  the  attempts,  for  the  last  age 
or  two,  of  a  school  of  thinkers  who  labor  to  prove  that  the  understanding,  or  the 
speculative  reason,  leads  to  skepticism  and  nihilism,  and  then  appeal  to  faith  to 
save  us  from  the  abyss  before  us.  I  have  no  toleration  for  those  who  tell  us  with 
a  sigh,  too  often  of  affectation,  that  they  are  very  sorry  that  knowledge  or  reason 
leads  to  insoluble  doubts  and  contradictious,  from  which  they  long  to  be  delivered 
by  some  mysterious  faith.  It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  worse  than  civil  strife, 
to  this  setting  of  one  part  of  the  soul  against  another. " 
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' '  He  who  dwells  in  infinity  is  at  once  a  God  who  reveals,  and  a  God  who  con- 
ceals himself.  We  can  know,  but  we  can  know  only  in  i^art.  The  knowledge 
•which  we  can  attain  is  the  clearest,  and  yet  the  obscurest,  of  all  oiar  know- 
ledge. A  child,  a  savage,  can  acquire  a  certain  acquaintance  with  him,  while 
neither  sage  nor  angel  can  rise  to  a  fiill  comprehension  of  him.  God  may  be  truly 
described  as  the  Being  of  whom  we  know  the  most,  inasmuch  as  his  works  are  ever 
pressing  themselves  upon  our  attention,  and  we  behokl  more  of  his  ways  than  of 
the  ways  of  any  other;  and  yet  he  is  the  Being  of  whom  we  know  the  least,  inas- 
much as  we  know  comparatively  less  of  his  whole  nature  than  we  do  of  ourselves  or 
of  our  fellow-men,  or  of  any  object  falling  under  our  senses.  They  who  know  the 
least  of  him  have  in  this  the  most  valuable  of  all  knowledge;  they  who  know  the 
most,  know  but  little  after  all  of  his  glorious  perfections.  Let  us  prize  what  know- 
ledge we  have,  bat  feel,  meanwhile,  that  our  knowledge  is  comparative  ignorance. 
They  who  know  little  of  him  may  feel  as  if  they  know  much ;  they  who  know  much 
will  always  feel  that  they  know  little.  The  most  limited  knowledge  of  him  should 
be  felt  to  be  precious,  but  this  mainly  as  an  encouragement  to  seek  knowledge 
higher  and  yet  higher,  without  limit  and  without  end.  They  who,  in  earth  or 
heaven,  know  the  most,  know  that  they  know  but  little  after  all ;  but  they  know 
that  they  may  know  more  and  more  of  him  throughout  eternal  ages." 

Washington,  N.  G.  Samuel  M.  Smith. 

Pkoceedings  of  the  Foukth  General  Council,  etc. 

Minutes  of  the  Fourth  General  Council  of  the  Alliance  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  Holding  the  Presbyterian  System.  Edited  hy  William  0.  Blaikie, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.    London.  1888. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Blaikie  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  Presbyterians  throughout  the 
world  for  placing  before  them  so  succinctly  the  doings  of  this  notable  body.  From 
the  sermon  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dykes  and  the  reception  at  the  Argyll  Lodge  to  the 
closing  meeting,  the  reports  are  most  correct  and  the  editorial  work  most  careful. 
The  range  of  topics  is  wide,  but  they  are  all  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  church. 
The  first  subject,  an  eminently  practical  one,  presents  two  excellent  papers,  one 
from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson,  of  Edinburgh,  the  other  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Drury, 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  (New  York).  In  discussing  the  question,  "How 
best  to  work  the  Presbyterian  system, "  the  necessity  for  si)ecial  training  for  elders 
and  deacons  is  insisted  on,  as  well  as  the  duty  of  pastoral  visitation.  Some  sugges- 
tions are  made  in  regard  to  the  "rotary  eldership,"  but  they  did  not  meet  with 
great  favor. 

"Some  Elements  of  Congregational  Prosperity"  is  discussed  next  by  Theodore 
Monod,  of  France,  and  others.  In  speaking  of  prayerfulness  Dr.  Monod  refers  to 
the  ' '  Les  Adieux  D'Adolphe  Monod, "  and  says  that  this  dying  saint  spoke  of  ' '  prayer- 
fulness"  as  the  prime  element  of  prosperity  in  the  church.  Dr.  Pierson's  address 
on  "The  Contact  of  Congregational  Life  and  Work  with  the  Vast  Masses  of  our 
Population  "  is  a  thrilling  one.  His  suggestion  is  that  these  masses  be  incorporated 
into  the  church  life,  not  by  means  of  evangelists  or  mission  chapels,  but  by  bring- 
ing them  directly  into  the  churches  and  by  carrying  the  churches  with  the  best  peo- 
ple directly  to  them,  an  excellent  thing  if  God's  people  had  the  grace  to  carry  it 
out. 

The  ablest  papers,  perhaps,  of  the  whole  meeting  are  those  on  the  next  topic, 
viz.,  the  "Intellectual  Tendencies  of  the  Age."  Those  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ellinwood 
on  the  ' '  Duty  of  the  Church  with  Reference  to  the  Speculative  Tendencies  of  the 
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Times, "  and  the  Kev.  Dr.  G.  F.  Moore,  of  Audover.  on  the  ' '  Modern  Historical 
Movement,"  are  clever,  discriminating  and  particularly  able. 

Another  very  strong  paper  was  offered  in  connection  with  this  subject  by  Prin- 
cipal Edwards,  of  Wales.  It  so  enthused  one  divine  that  he  cried  out  when  the 
principal  took  his  seat,  "Well  done,  Welshman."  This  topic  also  called  forth  the 
speech  of  Dr.  Marcus  Dods,  of  Glasgow,  which  caused  a  decided  sensation.  It  was 
able  like  the  others,  but  not  like  them,  orthodox.  Indeed,  it  was  so  far  from  it 
that  it  seemed  to  many  to  be  not  consistent  with  the  fundamental  article  of  the  Al- 
liance, and  in  the  review  of  this  subject  it  was  roundly  condemned,  only  one  or  two 
being  found  who  would  even  attempt  to  apologize  for  it.  This  failure  was  a  noble 
testimony  to  the  conservatism  of  this  great  body.  If  time  allowed,  the  writer  would 
like  to  refer  to  the  salient  features  of  this  address,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  others, 
so  brilliant  and  scholarly  are  they.  The  "Social  Tendencies  of  the  Age  "  are  ably 
handled  by  Dr.  Marshall  Lang,  of  Glasgow,  and  Eev.  Moses  D.  Hoge,  D.  D.,  of 
Richmond.  This  last  speaker,  the  only  one  from  the  Southern  Church,  made  a 
capital  speech. 

The  ventilation  of  the  subject  of  "Cooperation  in  Foreign  Missions"  is  espe- 
cially desirable  at  this  time,  and  this  is  thoroughly  done  in  this  volume.  Towards 
cooperation  and  union  in  the  mission  fields,  the  energies  of  the  Alliance  have  been 
constantly  directed,  and  we  are  indebted  to  its  beneficent  influence  for  the  union 
we  have  in  Brazil  and  Japan  to-day,  and  for  much  of  the  cooperation  in  China  and 
elsewhere.  But  though  the  Alliance  so  strongly  favors  union  it  does  not  wish  to 
consummate  any  union  at  the  sacrifice  of  truth,  well  knowing  that  the  end  of  any 
such  union  would  be  disastrous. 

The  "Women's  Work"  receives  its  share  of  attention.  Prof.  Charteris,  of 
Edinburgh,  convener  of  the  committee  on  this  subject,  presented  a  thoughtful  and 
able  paper  recommending  that  the  women  be  organized  for  work  under  the  control 
of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  church,  and  especially  that  the  order  of  deacon- 
esses be  established.  This  last  recommendation  has  been  anticipated  by  the  Book 
of  Order  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church.  While  many  may  not  agree  with  the 
exegesis,  etc. ,  of  this  report,  all  must  acknowledge  that  the  organization  of  women 
for  all  kinds  of  suitable  work  is  a  pressing  necessity. 

The  "Worship  of  the  Church"  is  skilfully  treated  at  the  hands  of  Pasteur 
Bersier,  of  Paris,  on  "Liturgical  Worship."  Also  by  Rev.  Dr.  Donald  Fraser,  of 
London,  on  "Presbyterian  Worship."  In  all  the  very  admirable  remarks  on  this 
matter  reference  is  made  to  the  use  of  the  liturgy  by  Knox,  Calvin,  and  the  Reformers 
generally,  as  if  they  were  not  attempting  to  adapt  themselves  to  a  peculiar  state  of 
affairs  at  that  particular  time ;  and  while  there  are  many  branches  of  the  Alliance 
which  use  the  liturgy  and  insist  on  it,  those  who  do  not  seem  disposed  to  leave 
matters  as  they  are.  Some,  however,  even  among  these,  are  in  favor  of  a  modified 
form  of  some  sort,  in  order,  as  they  aver,  to  "dissipate  the  baldness  of  the  service." 
But  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  most  successful  churches  on  this  continent  are 
those  without  a  liturgy,  and  that  these,  under  very  great  disadvantages,  have  far 
outstrii3ped  the  liturgical  bodies. 

The  ^'Desiderata  of  Presbyterian  History,"  "The  Care  of  the  Young,"  and  the 
"Aggressive  Work  of  the  Church,"  all  receive  their  due  proportion  of  attention, 
and  the  discussions  of  these  questions  cannot  fail  to  repay  the  reader  richly.  A 
very  touching  and  absorbing  part  of  this  record  is  that  which  has  to  do  with  the 
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European  continent.  Here  we  find  the  appeals  from  those  struggling  little  bands 
on  that  continent  who  have  long  been  borne  down  by  the  heavy  hand  of  persecu- 
tion, and  who,  with  the  smell  of  fire  even  yet  on  their  garments,  appeal  so  patheti- 
cally to  their  more  powerful  sisters  to  foster  and  gather  them  together,  those  scattered 
remnants  holding  the  illustrious  faith,  and  thus  save  them  from  utter  extinction. 

Not  one  of  the  least  valuable  features  of  the  report  is  the  statistics  found 
in  the  appendix.  They  are  compiled  with  great  care  and  are  remarkably  ac- 
curate. With  some  improvements  they  will  constitute  the  most  complete  body 
of  statistics  in  the  possession  of  any  Protestant  church.  The  figures  cover  the 
"Organized  Churches,"  the  "Theological  Seminaries,"  the  "Literature  of  the 
Churches, "  as  well  as  their  " Evangelistic  and  Missionary  Statistics."  From  these 
figures  it  appears  that  the  churches  represented  in  the  Alliance  have  4,000,000 
communicants,  and  counting  five  persons  to  a  communicant,  that  it  represents  a 
constituency  of  20, 000, 000  souls.  The  contribution  of  each  member  is  less  than  £2, 
or  something  less  than  $9.  The  aggregate  contribution  is  about  £6,000,000  per 
year.  About  50,000  converts  have  been  gathered  by  its  churches  from  heathendom. 
Among  its  missionaries  are  500  ordained  ministers.  Presbyterian  papers  are  pub- 
lished in  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  Kaffir,  Hindustani,  Syriac,  Arabic  and  Turkish  lan- 
guages. In  the  appendix  will  be  found  the  famous  ''Livre  des  Anglais,''  or  register 
of  the  English  Church  at  Geneva,  under  the  associated  pastoral  care  of  John  Knox 
and  Christopher  Goodman,  1555-'59.  This  was  the  Disaspora"  under  Bloody 
Mary.  It  is  in  facsimile,  and  one  of  the  entries  runs  thus:  A.  D.  1556,  the  l6th 
December,  1556:  "When  ye  first  year  was  ended,  then  the  whole  congregation  did 
elect  and  chuse  John  Knox  and  Christopher  Goodman  to  preche  the  Word  of  God 
and  mynyster  the  sacraments. " 

In  the  closing  meeting  will  be  found  a  short  speech  from  Signor  Gavazzi,  lately 
deceased.  This  grand  old  man  had  under  his  cleric's  garb  a  lion's  heart.  He  it  was 
who,  after  his  faithful  service  with  Garibaldi,  became  a  preacher  of  righteousness, 
and  died  a  minister  in  the  Free  Church  of  Italy. 

It  is  impossible  to  call  attention  to  one  tithe  of  the  rich  and  indispensable  mat- 
ter contained  in  these  pages.  It  only  remains  to  say  that  the  meeting,  of  which  it 
is  the  record,  was  a  success  in  every  particular.  It  has  abundantly  demonstrated 
its  right  to  exist,  even  if  it  had  done  nothing  more  than  compile  these  statistics, 
call  forth  these  contributions  to  theological  literature,  suggest  these  lines  of  coope- 
ration, or  body  forth  the  unity  of  the  Reformed  churches. 

Emmett  W.  McCoekle. 

Schaee's  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles;  or.  The  Oldest  Church  Manual.  The 
Didache  and  Kindred  Documents  in  the  Original,  with  Translations  and  Dis- 
cussions of  Post-Apostolic  Teaching,  Baptism,  Worship,  and  Discipline;  and 
with  Illustrations  and  Fac-Similes  of  the  Jerusalem  Manuscript.  By  Philip 
Schaff,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged.  New  York: 
Funk  &  Wagnalls.    1889.    8vo,  pp.  x.,  325. 

The  profound  interest  awakened  among  scholars  by  the  first  publication  of  the 
Didache  at  the  close  of  the  year  1883  was  not  confined  to  them,  but  speedily  com- 
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inunicated  itself  to  all  intelligent  students  of  religions  literature.  To  tliis  wider  in- 
terest Dr.  Scliaff  has  probably  contributed  more  largely"  than  any  other  of  the 
numerous  writers  who  have  undertaken  to  illustrate  this  oldest  Church  Manual. 
The  work,  which  now  lies  before  us  in  a  third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  first 
appeared  in  1885,  and  it  was  at  once  recognized,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  as 
furnishing  the  most  complete  critical  apparatus  for  the  study  of  the  Didache.  But, 
as  has  already  been  intimated,  the  book  is  of  interest,  not  only  to  the  scholar,  but 
also  to  the  more  general  reader,  especially  to  the  average,  busy  pastor,  who  needs 
an  experienced  guide  in  forming  his  opinion  as  to  the  matters  illustrated  by  this 
early  document. 

Written,  as  it  probably  was,  in  the  last  decade  of  the  first  centurj^  the  "Teach- 
ing of  the  Twelve  Apostles  "  affords  us  a  glimpse  of  the  transition  which  the  church 
underwent,  just  as  that  transition  began.  Its  chief  value,  we  think,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  demonstrates  the  baselessness  of  the  claim  that  the  apostles  left  the  church 
with  a  prelatical  organization ;  but  it  also  throws  much  light  upon  the  worship  and 
discipline  of  the  church  at  that  early  period.  Dr.  Schaff's  mastery  of  the  materials 
of  ecclesiastical  history  gives  him  peculiar  fitness  for  the  task  he  has  assumed  in 
the  thirty-three  chapters  with  which  he  prepares  his  readers  for  appreciation  of  the 
Didache  and  the  kindred  documents  which  follow.  Here  will  be  found  three  chap- 
ters on  the  mode  of  baptism:  Baptism  in  the  Didache  (Chap.  XV.);  Baptis7n  and 
the  Catacombs  (Chap.  XVI.);  Immersion  and  Pouring  in  History  (Chap.  XVII.). 
Then  follow,  after  a  chapter  on  the  Eucharist,  four  chapters  on  the  constitution 
and  ofl&cers  of  the  church:  Ecclesiastical  Organization  (Chap.  XIX.);  Apostolic  and 
Post-Apostolic  Government  (Chap.  XX.) ;  Apostles  and  Prophets  (Chap.  XXI.) ;  Bishops 
and  Deacons  (Chap.  XXII.). 

The  first  chapter  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  short  account  of  the  Jerusalem 
Monastery  in  Constantinople,  in  which  the  treasure  lay  concealed  so  long ;  the  second 
describes  the  MS.  of  the  Didache  and  illustrates  by  two  fac-similes,  one  being  the 
first  lines  of  the  document  as  they  were  written  "by  the  hand  of  Leon,  notary  and 
sinner, "  as  the  copyist  chooses  to  designate  himself.  In  Chapter  III.  we  have  an 
account  of  Bryennios,  the  discoverer  of  the  Didache.  The  final  chapter  (XXXIII.) 
is  devoted  to  the  Literature  of  the  subject  up  to  1885.  The  First  Appendix  (pp. 
297-306)  gives  an  account  of  the  additional  literature  up  to  March,  1886.  In  the 
Second  Appendix,  consisting  of  fourteen  pages,  mention  is  made  of  what  has  ap- 
peared from  March,  1886,  to  the  beginning  of  the  current  year.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  we  possess,  in  the  third  edition  of  Dr.  Schaff's  book,  in  addition  to  his 
own  illustrations  of  this  valuable  document,  a  complete  conspectus  of  the  Didache- 
literature.  By  this,  as  in  so  many  other  ways,  has  the  doctor  indefatigahilis  placed 
us  under  lasting  obligations  to  him. 

The  publishers  have  done  their  part  well.  The  dress  is  worthy  of  the  contents 
of  the  book,  and  when  this  is  said  there  need  be  nothing  added. 

Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia.  James  F.  Latimer. 
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Bible  Studies  on  Election.    By  James  D.  McLean.    18mo,  pp.  60.  Richmond: 
Whittet  &  Shepperson.  1889. 

The  treatise  is  precisely  what  it  claims  to  be.  The  arguments  for  Election 
drawn  from  the  general  doctrine  of  the  decrees,  providence,  original  sin,  etc.,  are 
not  suggested.  The  book  simply  gathers  together  and  classiiies  the  direct  Scrip- 
ture statements  on  the  subject,  under  such  chapters  as  the  Meaning,  the  Author, 
the  Objects,  the  Time,  the  Method,  the  Eifect,  the  Cause,  the  Purpose,  and  the 
Benefits  of  Election,  and  How  the  Subject  should  Affect  the  Christian.  The 
famous  passage  in  Ephesians  i.  3-7  is  taken  as  the  foundation  text.  The  tract  is 
well  adapted  to  its  purpose,  and  may  be  most  effectively  used  by  pastors.  It  pre- 
sents Election  from  the  Bible  standpoint  solely,  and  thus  commends  itself  to  the 
masses  in  our  churches,  and  furnishes  absolutely  unanswerable  proof  of  this  great 
distinctive  doctrine  of  our  church.  That  this  doctrine  is  now  assailed  with  unusual 
virulence,  both  in  the  popular  form  of  fiction  and  in  the  misdirected  efforts  of  only 
Tialf-hearted  Presbyterians  in  the  cry  for  revision,  renders  the  appearance  and  dis- 
tribution of  this  little  work  most  timely.    We  commend  it  heartily. 

FuTUEE  Pkobation  EXAMINED.    By  William  DeLoss  Love,  Ptisto?'  at  South  Iladley, 
Mass.    12mo,  pp.  322.    New  York :  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  1888. 

The  interest  with  which  the  subject  of  this  book  has  been  invested  of  late  has 
resulted  in  giving  to  the  v/orld  a  large  numV)er  of  treatist.^s,  of  greater  or  less  length. 
So  far  as  we  know,  however,  no  single  one  has  attempted  that  which  is  the  object 
of  this  author,  viz. ,  the  collection  within  the  compass  of  one  small  volume,  of  the 
testimony  of  the  fathers  and  religious  writers  for  three  hundred  years  before  and 
after  Christ.  A  very  small  part  of  the  book  is  original  or  deals  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  testimony.  A  mechanical  analysis  would  show  not  more  than  five  or  ten 
per  cent,  to  be  the  aiithor's  comment.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  composed  of  cita- 
tions from  the  Scriptures,  the  uninspired  writers  before  Christ,  and  the  early  Chris- 
tian fathers.  The  Apochrypha,  the  i'argums,  the  Book  of  Enoch,  and  the  waitings 
of  Josephus  and  Philo,  are  the  uninspired  and  unchristian  sources  most  drawn  from. 
The  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  the  Pastor  of  Hernias,  the  Clementine  Recognitions,  and 
writings  of  Justin  Martyr,  Papias,  Irenteus,  Cyprian  and  others  are  the  patristic 
witnesses  whose  testimony  is  presented.  In  twenty -five  chapters,  bearing  such  titles 
as  "  God  Eternal,"  "Life  Eternal,"  "Punishment  Eternal,"  "The  Resurrection," 
"The  Heathen  Guilt}-,"  etc.,  the  compiler  has  grouped  whatever  testimony  he  could 
find  in  these  writers  or  authors  upon  the  subject  under  consideration.  Thus  we 
have  ready,  at  hand,  a  great  mass  of  thought  and  opinion,  bearing  more  or  less 
directly  upon  the  subject  of  future  probation  and  affiliated  themes.  It  may  be  said, 
in  candor,  that  many  of  the  authorities  are  little  to  be  relied  upon  or  their  state- 
ments accepted ;  so  that  in  those  cases  where  the  testimony  appears  to  favor  any 
aspect  of  the  second  probation  theory,  or  to  teach  broad  views  upon  the  question  of 
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the  salvation  of  infants  and  the  salvability  of  the  heathen,  one  need  be  little  dis- 
turbed. The  collection  of  testimony  is  mainly  useful  in  a  historical  way;  for  it  is 
the  word  of  God  alone  that  is  to  decide  this  vital  question. 

Jesus  Cheist  the  Divine  Man.  His  Life  and  Times.  By  J.  F.  Vallings.  31.  A. , 
Vicar  of  So2)ley,  Honorable  Fellow,  wmetmie  Suhwarden  of  St.  Augustine's  Col- 
lege, Canterbury.  12mo,  pp.  viii.,  226.  Cloth,  $1.  New  York  :  Anson  D.  F. 
Eandolph  &  Co. 

The  author's  special  aim  is  to  treat  of  the  Saviour's  life  in  its  spiritual  unity 
and  moral  aspects,  and  with  special  reference  to  its  relation  to  missionary  work, 
and  the  contact  of  Christianity  with  non-Christian  religions.  He  does  not  use  his 
space  in  elaborate  discussion  of  th*e  disputed  points  as  to  the  origin,  the  genuine- 
ness, the  authenticity,  the  harmony  of  the  gospel  narratives,  but  accepts  the  con- 
clusions of  Westcott,  Hort,  and  others.  He  often  meets  the  difficulties,  however, 
indirectl}^  and  suggestively.  The  brevity  required  in  the  treatise  has  held  the 
author  from  that  large  amount  of  highly  colored  description,  lofty  rhetoric  and  oc- 
casional rhapsodizing  which  are  so  common  to  works  on  the  life  of  Christ,  and  which 
the  exaltation  of  the  theme  seems  almost  to  demand.  The  book  is  written  in  a  con- 
servative, reverent  spirit,  and  deserves  a  place  beside  the  more  elaborate  works  of 
the  same  kind.  It  is  one  of  the  series  of  "The  Men  of  the  Bible,"  coming  from 
the  press  of  the  Kandolphs. 

Jeremiah.  His  Life  and  Times.  By  Beia.  T.  K.  Gheyne,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  Oriel 
Professor  of  the  Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture  at  Oxford,  Canon  of  Rochester. 
12mo,  pp.  xii.,  205.  Cloth,  $1.  New  York:  Anson  D.  F.  Eandolph  &  Co. 
Another  of  "The  Men  of  the  Bible  "  series,  and  a  companion  volume,  in  its  criti- 
cal aspects,  to  Driver's  "Isaiah."  The  author  applies  all  along  the  results  of  the 
higher  criticism.  He  seems  to  think  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  results  of 
critical  study  should  be  given  to  the  people  in  popular  form.  He  especially  applies 
them  here  in  treating  of  the  origin  of  the  Book  of  the  Law,  which  Hilkiah  found, 
and  which  he  claims  to  have  been  written  but  a  little  while  before  its  discovery, 
and  as  late  as  Josiah'g  day,  and  which  Hilkiah  certainly  believed  and  declared  to 
be  Mosaic  in  its  origin  and  authorship.  He  accoimts  for  all  this  by  the  suggestion 
that  the  book  discovered  was  "written  as  Moses  would  have  written  it  had  he  been 
recalled  to  life  for  this  purpose  !  "  and  attempts  a  justification  of  Hilkiah's  deceit 
by  the  declaration  that  he  practiced  not  delusion,  but  illusion.  "Novalis,"  says 
our  author,  ' '  may  exaggerate  when  he  says  '  error  is  the  necessary  instrument  of 
truth ;  with  error  I  make  truth. '  But  he  is  strictly  correct  in  his  following  words : 
'  All  transition  begins  with  illusion.'  Both  historically  and  educationally  it  is  clear 
that  at  certain  stages  of  development  men  cannot  receive  the  pure  truth,  which 
must,  therefore,  be  enclosed  for  a  time  in  a  husk  of  harmless  error. "  The  chapter 
discussing  this  matter  is  significantly  entitled  "Fraud  or  Needful  Ill^^sion. "  In 
dealing  with  the  allusions  of  the  Book  of  the  Law,  which  one  finds  in  2  Kings  xxii. 
13,  and  2  Chron.  xvii,  6-9,  the  author  is  so  hard  pressed  that  he  must  resort  to  the 
statement  that  the  narrative  in  2  Kings  contains  jDatent  improbabilities,  and  is  incon- 
sistent with  facts  derived  from  the  Book  of  Jeremiah,  and  to  the  further  statement 
that  the  chronicler  is  ' '  biased  by  what  we  may  call  his  ecclesiastical  interest, "  and 
further,  that  the  compiler  of  Chronicles  was  "a  man  of  fervent  piety,  from  whom 
we  have  much  to  learn,  but  most  inaccurate  as  a  historian."    This  surely  is  criticism 
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run  mad.  We  are  glad  to  thiuk  that  the  church  at  large  is  not  yet  ready  to  accept 
such  conclusions,  and  that  there  ars  yet  left  able  scholars  who  can  resist  the  sneers 
and  patronizing  tone  of  the  higher  critics,  and  who  are  yet  willing  to  hold  to  what  the 
latter  gentry  so  contemptuously  call  "the  traditional  views." 

The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.  Expounded  by  Dr.  G.  Von  OrelU,  Basel,  author  of  "Old 
Testament  Pmphecy."  Translated  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Banks,  Headingley  College, 
Leeds.  8vo,  pp.  350.  $3.  New  York  :  Scribner  &  Welford ;  Edinburgh : 
T.  &  T.  Clark.  1889. 

This  commentary  is  characterized  by  great  brevity,  but  comprehensiveness. 
It  enters  into  no  elaborate  discussions  or  statements  of  possible  meanings  or  inter- 
pretations. It  divides  the  book  of  Isaiah  into  sections,  according  to  the  subject, 
without  regard  to  the  chapters,  presents  the  author's  translation,  and  gives  an  ex- 
position of  each  section  or  paragraph,  with  illustrative  information,  and  in  foot- 
notes gives  new  readings  and  more  detailed  and  grammatical  criticism.  The  editors 
of  the  series  of  which  it  forms  a  part  state  that  certain  parts  of  the  Old  Testament 
"lose  nothing  in  dignity,  while  they  gain  in  intelligibleness.  and  therefore  in  value 
for  the  reader,  if  assured  results  of  real  science  are  accepted  in  the  place  of  opin- 
ions which,  although  they  have  existed  for  centuries,  are  still  supported  by  no 
ancient  tradition  in  a  fconclusive  way. "  Under  this  specious  statement  it  is  not 
hard  to  see  the  real  meaning,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  lind  that  our  author  follows 
that  class  of  critics  like  Driver,  Cheyne,  and  others,  who  attribute  a  double  author- 
ship to  the  book  of  Isaiah.  In  his  Introduction  to  the  second  part  of  the  book — 
chapters  XL.-LXVI. — he  gives,  with  somewhat  more  elaborateness  than  we  would 
expect,  the  various  reasons  for  accepting  the  exilic  authorship  of  this  part.  The 
arguments  are  the  same  as  those  familiar  from  Driver's  treatise  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  present  no  new  matter. 

The  Gospel  Accoeding  to  St.  Paul.  Studies  in  the  First  Eight  Chapters  of  his 
Epistle  to  the  Komans.  By  the  Eev.  J.  Osit-ald  Dykes,  M.  A.,  D.  D.  12mo, 
pp.280.  Cloth,  $1.75.  New  York :  Kobert  Carter  &  Brothers.  1888. 
Dr.  Dykes  states,  in  his  preface,  that  this  work  is  neither  a  commentary  nor  a 
treatise  in  theology ;  that  it  sets  forth  no  novel  interpretation  of  the  apostle's  teach- 
ing ;  that  there  is  small  likelihood  that  after  centuries  of  study  it  has  been  reserved 
for  this  generation  to  discover  the  right  sense  of  Paul's  most  important  Letter.  He 
then  declares  Ms  aim  to  be  the  re-statement  of  the  course  of  the  argument  and  de- 
velopment of  thought  through  these  famous  chapters  in  such  plain,  non-technical 
language  as  may  prove  of  assistance  to  readers  who  possess  an  intelligent  interest 
in  evangelical  truth.  He  has  succeeded  admirablj'.  The  chapters  are  all  rich  and 
suggestive.  The  author's  style  is  both  elegant  and  vigorous,  his  scholarship,  which 
does  not  protrude  itself,  accurate  and  extensive,  his  orthodoxy  unquestioned,  and 
his  temper  and  spirit  thoroughly  warm  and  evangelical.  The  book  is  fascinating 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  will  be  found  happily  adapted  to  the  general  reader. 
To  the  preacher,  also,  its  style  and  method  of  presenting  truth  and  unfolding  the 
word  of  God  make  it  an  admirable  pattern.  The  practical  and  popular  style  adopted 
maj",  in  a  few  places,  make  it  seem  that  the  author  lays  too  much  stress  on  the  part 
that  man  has  to  do  in  "  making  his  own  election  sure, "  but  we  think  that  this  is 
merely  an  impression  which  the  remembrance  of  the  fact  that  the  authoi  is  here 
dealing  with  his  subject  practically  rather  than  technically  will  entirely  account  for. 
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The  Tkue  Site  of  Calvaky,  and  Suggestions  Kelating  to  the  Kesurrection.  By 
Fuller  Hoice,  Author  of  "  Oriental  and  Sacred  Scenes.'"  With  an  Illustrative 
Mai)  of  Jerusalem.  8vo,  pp.  68.  New  York :  Anson  D.  F.  Eandolph  &  Co. 
1888. 

A  new  edition  of  one  of  the  earliest  works  in  which  the  argument  was  given  in 
an  orderly  form  in  support  of  the  belief  that  the  hillock  over  the  Grotto  of  Jeremiah 
is  the  True  Site  of  Calvary.  The  monograj^h  has  lost  none  of  its  freshness,  and  its 
position  has  received  much  confirmatory  testimony  from  numerous  sources  since  it 
•was  first  printed.  As  a  succinct,  clear  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  now  very 
common  belief  as  to  the  place  of  the  crucifixion,  we  can  commend  it.  The  more  re- 
cent explorations  at  Jerusalem  might  have  made  fuller  the  topographical  argument 
of  the  author,  but  would  only  have  added  strength  to  his  conclusions. 

The  Lord  and  the  Lepek,  and  Other  Sermons  Preached  in  1888.  By  C.  H.  Spur- 
geon,  of  London.  12mo,  pp.  390.  Cloth,  $1.  New  York:  Kobert  Carter  & 
Brothers.  1889. 

Comment  upon  the  pulpit  work  of  this  great  preacher  is  no  longer  needed. 
One  can  only  express  surprise  at  his  wonderfid  endurance,  his  Unfailing  powers. 
Each  succeeding  volume  of  his  sermons  equals  its  predecessor,  and  shows  that  the 
preacher's  bow  abides  in  strength.  With  his  increasing  years,  however,  one  can 
readily  trace  a  growth  in  richness  and  ripeness,  and  the  great  doctrines  of  grace 
appear  more  and  more  sweet  and  precious  as  the  old  warrior  contends  for  them 
with  the  vigor  of  earlier  life. 

The  Inteewoven  Gospels.  The  Four  Histories  of  Jesus  Christ  Blended  in  a  Com- 
plete and  Continuous  Narrative  in  the  Words  of  the  Gospels.  According  to  the 
Kevised  Version  of  1881.  Gomiyiled  by  Rev.  William  Fittenger.  12mo,  cloth, 
with  maps,  75  cents.    New  York:  John  B.  Alden.  1889. 

In  this  ingenious  work  the  four  biographies  of  Christ  are  given  in  the  language 
of  the  gospels,  but  so  arranged  and  blended  as  to  form  one  ccntinuous  narrative. 
When  known,  the  period  and  place  at  which  the  events  described  occurred  are 
noted.  Where  the  Evangelists  have  given  more  than  one  account,  the  fullest  one, 
or  the  one  which  best  harmonized  with  the  preceding  subject,  has  been  taken  and 
the  peculiarities  of  the  others  interwoven  therewith.  There  are  also  maps  of  the 
Holy  Land,  many  helpful  foot-notes,  and  a  table  for  finding  an}^  passage  of  which 
the  chapter  and  verse  are  known.  The  compiler  set  himself  a  difficult  task  when 
he  undertook  this  work.  Few  problems  have  engaged  as  serious  attention  as  tliat 
of  presenting  a  satisfactory  Harmony.  The  special  value  of  the  book  will  be  in 
its  adaptation  to  young  people  in  their  first  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  it  will  give  them  the  gospels  as  ordinary,  connected  histor3^ 

Manifold  Cyclopedia  of  Knowledge  and  Language.  With  Illustrations.  Each 
Volume  about  625  Pages,  7^  inches  by  4^  inches.  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
Atlanta :  John  B.  Alden.    1889.    Cloth,  50  cents ;  half -morocco,  65  cents. 

Volumes  eleven,  twelve,  and  thirteen  of  this  popular  publication  lie  before  us. 
The  work  is  apparently  more  comprehensive  than  its  projectors  contemplated,  as 
the  last  volume  only  brings  us  through  "Exclaim."  The  increasing  comprehen- 
siveness, however,  will  add  largely  to  its  value.    The  special  feature  of  the  work,  as 
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already  noted  iu  these  pages,  is  its  combination  of  the  Dictionary  and  Encyclopaedia 
ideas.  It  gives  those  who  wish  more  than  a  mere  dictionary  and  yet  cannot  afford 
an  expensive  encyclopaedia  a  set  of  volumes,  beautifully  bound  and  remarkably  low 
in  i^rice,  which  answer  the  ordinary  needs  of  the  general  student  for  both  purposes. 
The  present  volumes  are  characterized  by  the  same  thoroughness  and  fidelity  which 
have  distinguished  those  issued  before,  and  we  commend  the  entire  work  for  its 
practical  usef^^lness,  timeliness,  and  popular  price. 

An  Introductory  New  Testament  Greek  Method.  Together  with  a  Manual, 
Containing  Text  and  Vocabulary  of  the  Gospel  of  John  and  Lists  of  Words,  and 
the  Elements  of  ^New  Testament  Greek  Grammar.  By  Wm.  Bainey  Harper, 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  in  Tale  Unmersity,  and  Bewre  Franklin  Weidner,  D.  D., 
Professor  of  Exegesis  in  Augustana  Theological  Seminary,  Bock  Island.  Pp. 
520.  Cloth,  $2.50.  New  York:  Charles  Scribners  Sons.  1889. 
Those  who  know  Dr.  Harper,  as  the  writer  does,  both  wonder  and  delight  in 
the  appearance  of  this  book.  The  wonder  is  that  in  the  multitude  of  professorial 
duties  demanding  his  time,  of  cares  involved  in  the  editorship  of  The  Old  Testa- 
ment Student  and  Ilebraica,  in  the  arrangement  and  conduct  of  the  many  summer 
schools  of  Hebrew,  and  in  the  superintendence  and  personal  work  in  his  vast  corres- 
pondence school,  this  man  has  not  killed  himself,  much  more 'that  he  has  prepared 
another  book!  The  delight  is  in  the  application  to  Greek  study  that  is  found  here 
of  that  method  which  has  within  the  past  ten  years  wrought  such  a  revolution  in 
Hebrew  study  and  so  popularized  it  that  hundreds  now  pursue  it  with  enthusiasm 
and  success,  where  formerly  ten  struggled  through  it  in  a  painful  and  perfunctory 
manner.  The  two  authors,  Drs.  Harper  and  Weidner,  have  adopted  what  is  known 
as  the  "Inductive  Method."  Instead  of  learning  first  the  principles  of  the  lan- 
guage as  they  are  laid  down  in  the  grammar  and  then  applying  them  to  selected 
words  or  sentences,  and  then  being  "plunged  headlong  into  the  reading  of  some 
classical  author, "  the  student  is  introduced  at  once  to  a  sentence  of  the  language  he 
is  about  to  study,  is  given  all  the  facts  that  are  found  in  it,  is  then  given  another  and 
another  sentence  or  verse,  and  its  facts,  until,  having  acquired  a  certain  number  of 
these  facts,  he  can  properly  group  them  in  their  specific  classes  and  relations.  Thus 
the  student  makes  the  grammar,  so  to  speak,  as  he  progresses.  The  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  the  method  is  that  the  grammar  of  any  language  is  but  the  classification  of 
the  facts  of  that  language.  The  method  is  therefore  natural :  first  gather  the  facts, 
and  afterwards  classify  them.  This  is  the  method  in  which  the  child  learns  its 
mother  tongue.  He  would  make  slow  progress  if  the  old  system  of  teaching  the 
Hebrew  or  Greek  or  Latin  were  applied  to  him  in  youth.  The  "Introductory  New 
Testament  Greek  Method  "  before  us  pursues  the  new  method,  not  rigidly,  but  in 
the  main,  the  departure  being  only  at  those  points  where  a  more  complete  treat- 
ment of  a  given  subject  or  class  of  facts  than  the  facts  already  encountered  war- 
rant is  demanded  for  its  clearer  elucidation ;  yet  all  along,  the  greatest  care  is  ex- 
ercised to  give  as  little  as  possible  of  what  has  not  been  brought  out  by  the  passages 
under  immediate  inspection.  To  the  gathering  of  these  facts  of  the  language,  ne- 
cessarily a  large  amount  of  memorizing  is  at  first  essential,  until  the  student  begins 
to  recognize  analogies  and  to  make  his  own  groupings.  The  authors  wisely  claim, 
however,  that  the  memorizing  of  the  facts  is  less  drudgery  than  the  memorizing  of 
principles  without  a  knowledge  of  the  facts.  We  are  confident  that  this  new  and 
natural  method  will  give  a  decided  impulse  to  the  study  of  New  Testament  Greek. 
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1.  THE  NEGRO  IN  ECCLESIASTICAL  RELATIONS. 

The  negro  question,  as  it  is  called,  presents  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  problems  of  oiir  age.  Every  phase  of  it,  social,  politi- 
cal, and  ecclesiastical,  involves  difficulties  sufficient  to  tax  the  wis- 
dom and  philanthropy  of  the  most  enlightened.  The  difficulty  is 
increased  by  the  malign  influence  of  sectionalism.  Both  sections 
of  our  common  country  essay  the  attempt,  and  each  embarrasses 
the  other.  The  North  would  speedily  settle  it  were  it  not  for  the 
South ;  and  the  South  would  have  settled  it  long  ago  but  for  the 
North.  The  conscientious  convictions  of  each  party  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  best  intentions  of  the  other,  so  that  the  well  meant  ef- 
forts of  both  fail,  to  the  scandal  of  religion  and  the  sorrow  of 
philanthropy.  Two  opposing  policies  are  presented  by  the  two 
sections.  This  want  of  harmony  was  at  first  explained  and  excused 
by  the  heat  of  passion  lingering  like  smoke  around  the  recent  bat- 
tle fields,  and  there  was  confident  prophecy  of  its  speedy  disap- 
pearance. The  passions  of  war,  however,  have  long  since  subsided, 
and  the  hostiles  have  shaken  hands  across  the  bloody  chasm,"  and 
the  lines  of  opposition,  like  those  of  breastwork  and  battle-field, 
have  been  long  ago  obliterated,  while  this  conflict  still  rages. 
These  policies  have  confronted  each  other  now  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  they  are  as  unreconciled  if  not  as  irreconcilable  in 
1889  as  in  1865.    There  is  something  very  significant  in  this. 

Moreover,  whatever  suggestion  is  offered  by  either  fails  of  in- 
fluence on  the  other,  each  being  discounted — the  South  by  the 
North  upon  the  allegation  of  prejudice,  the  North  by  the  South 
upon  that  of  ignorance. 
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The  foregoing  circumstances  heighten  the  difficulty  well  nigh 
to  the  insuperable.  Though  we  are  of  decidedly  optimistic  tem- 
perament, and  greatly  disposed  to  hope  for  the  best  in  most 
troubles,  yet  we  feel  constrained  to  confess  that  increasing  acquaint- 
ance with  the  various  elements  and  circumstances  of  this  question 
has  but  served  to  emphasize  its  difficulty  and  enhance  its  darkness. 

We  think  it  inevitable  that  people,  however  wise  and  good, 
who  essay  the  solution  of  a  practical  problem  from  a  distance  must 
be  liable  to  mistake;  nothing  is  more  unreliable  and  unsatisfactory 
than  long  range  theory  and  speculation  anent  problems  of  practical 
policy;  the  world  universally  resists  and  resents  such  criticism  as 
unjust  and  unfair;  alien  interference  and  dictation  in  matters  of 
this  sort  can  never  be  helpful,  and  therefore  never  wise  or 
welcome.  It  is  no  imputation  on  the  intelligence  or  virtue  of  the 
North  to  assert  this. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Field,  the  able  and  accomplished  editor  of  the 
Evangelist^  in  one  of  liis  "Letters  from  the  South,"  says: 

* '  If  the  confession  of  ignorance  is  the  first  step  in  the  road  to  knowledge,  I 
think  I  am  in  a  way  to  learn  something,  though  it  may  leave  me  in  the  end  both 
'  a  wiser  and  a  sadder  man. '  When  I  came  South,  I  thought  I  knew  something 
of  its  peculiar  social  and  political  questions ;  but  I  find  I  have  a  great  deal  to  learn, 
and  that,  while  my  sympathy  for  the  colored  race  remains  as?  before,  there  are  dif- 
ficulties in  the  adjustment  of  its  relations  to  the  white  race,  which  could  not  be 
seen  at  a  distance,  but  which  on  a  near  approach  become  distinctly  visible. " 

"It  (the  North)  can  help  them  in  the  way  of  education;  it  can  give  money  for 
schools  and  colleges,  but  it  cannot  interfere  in  political  and  social  affairs.  That  the 
South  would  resent,  as  we  should  resent  any  outside  interference  with  the  affairs  of 
the  City  or  State  of  New  York.  We  have  many  things  that  are  bad  enough,  such  as 
ballot-box  stuffing  and  false  counting  of  votes ;  but  we  do  not  call  on  the  national 
government  to  put  them  down.  That  is  our  business.  We  believe  in  home  rule, 
and  if  that  is  the  law  in  New  York,  so  it  must  be  in  Georgia  and  Mississippi.  As 
to  its  internal  affairs,  the  South  must  work  out  its  own  salvation." 

The  observation  of  any  candid  Northern  man  who  has  spent 
several  years  of  hona  fide  residence  in  the  South  will  corroborate 
Dr.  Field  most  heartily.  Consult  a  man  who,  like  Dr.  Dorland, 
has  had  some  direct  dealing  in  immediate  contact  with  the  negro, 
and  if  he  speaks  without  reserve,  you  will  infallibly  lind  that  the 
opinions  and  views  and  policy  cherished  when  he  came  South  have 
been  very  materially  altered  by  practical  personal  experience. 
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As  to  the  allegation  of  prejudice  on  onr  part,  of  course  no 
mere  disclaimer  is  of  any  avail;  it  is  barred  by  the  very  nature  of 
prejudice.  At  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  remember  that  prejudice 
is  not  necessarily  nor  altogether  a  fault  of  one  party  only  to  an 
issue.  It  is  perfectly  possible  that  there  may  be  prejudice  on  both 
sides  of  the  same  question.  Here  is  a  possibility  that  seems  never 
to  have  entered  the  minds  of  our  brethren  of  the  North ;  they  may 
be  as  strongly  and  as  unreasonably  prejudiced  in  their  view  as  we 
in  ours. 

Again :  granting  the  existence  of  it,  it  is  none  the  less  an  ele- 
ment in  the  problem  demanding  and  deserving  consideration.  In 
all  practical  concerns  prejudice,  if  existent,  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count; it  cannot  be  ignored,  it  cannot  be  ridiculed  or  scolded 
away.  This  perpetual  cry  and  condemnation  does  not  relieve 
the  difficulty.  Twenty-five  years  insistent  assertion  of  it  has 
brought  no  benefit;  it  has  neither  lessened  nor  lightened  the 
evil. 

Moreover,  there  is  evidence  not  little  nor  doubtful  of  the  exis- 
tence, in  the  North  itself,  of  the  very  feeling  for  which  we  are  so 
uniformly  and  unsparingly  condemned.  There  are  rumors  that 
even  the  rare  and  enlightened  atmosphere  of  New  England  is  not 
absolutely  free  from  its  insidious  inroads.  Of  course  tliere  is  not 
so  much  of  it  in  the  North,  for  exactly  the  same  reason  that  there 
is  not  so  much  wool  on  black  sheep  as  on  white;  the  scarcity  of 
the  brother  in  black  necessitates  a  corresponding  scarcity  of  this 
"wool;"  but  nevertheless  when  we  go  a  shearing  we  do  not  alto- 
gether return  with  our  labor  for  our  pains. 

Some  readers  may  remember  something  of  the  Glenn  Bill  in- 
troduced into  the  Georgia  Legislature.  Keferring  to  this  the 
Advance  says: 

* '  When,  a  few  months  ago,  the  Glenn  Bill,  professedly  typical  of  the  '  southern 
ci-vilization, '  came  so  near  being  enacted  into  a  law  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  legal  to  send  to  the  '  chain-gang '  the  professors  in  the  Atlanta 
University  if  found  guilty  of  allowing  their  own  young  children  to  recite  in  the 
same  classes  with  colored  youth — where  was  there  a  Presbyterian  newspaper,  or  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  or  a  Presbyterian  church  that  ever  ventured  to  utter  one 
word  of  outright  protest  against  the  exhibition  of  the  genuine  color-caste  spirit  so 
heinous  and  hateful  ?    'Comment  would  the  text  confound!' " 
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Now  per  contra  read  the  following  . from  the  New  York  Nation^ 
upon  the  same  Glenn  Bill: 

' '  If  the  question  had  come  to  an  issue  when  it  was  originally  brought  up,  Re-^ 
publican  organs  in  the  North  would  have  been  able  to  make  a  strong  point  of  the 
bitterness  of  race  prejudice  which  it  showed  to  exist  in  the  South.  But  recent  oc- 
currences in  the  North  have  effectually  spiked  their  guns.  A  fierce  outburst  of 
race  prejudice  in  the  Republican  State  of  Ohio  has  followed  the  action  of  the  last 
Legislature  in  repealing  the  '  black  laws, '  and  requiring  white  and  black  children 
to  attend  school  together.  Oxford  is  a  town  of  Butler  county,  conspicuous  for  its 
educational  institutions,  containing  Miami  University,  Oxford  Female  College,'  and 
the  Western  Female  Seminary.  Its  colored  population  is  small,  the  whole  number 
of  negroes  in  Butler  county,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  being  only  1, 140, 
against  41,435  whites.  In  short,  it  is  just  the  sort  of  Northern  town  that  has  al- 
wa3^s  been  filled  with  indignation  over  any  exhibition  of  race  prejudice  in  the  South. 
But  when  the  time  came  for  opening  the  fall  term  of  the  public  schools,  and  it  was. 
discovered  that  the  colored  children  were  to  be  seated  beside  white  children  in  Ox- 
ford, the  public,  without  distinction  of  party,  rebelled.  A  meeting,  consisting  of 
about  four  hundred  white  men,  was  held  week  before  last,  and  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote  instructed  the  Board  of  Education  to  withdraw  the  colored  children 
from  the  building  attended  by  the  white  children,  a  leading  banker  agreeing  to 
stand  between  the  Board  and  harm  in  thus  violating  the  law.  The  Board  there- 
upon held  a  meeting  and  unanimously  resolved  that,  'in  compliance  with  the  above 
request,  the  superintendent  be,  and  he  is  hereby  instructed,  to  assign  the  colored 
children  to  the  north  building  to-morrow. ' 

' '  On  the  next  Tuesday  evening  another  large  public  meeting  was  held  to  ex- 
press the  popular  satisfaction  over  the  action  of  the  Board.  The  Commercial 
Oazetto  thus  describes  the  gathering:  'Quite  a  number  of  colored  men  came  to  the 
hall,  and  were  greeted  with  cries  of  "Rats,"  "Take  him  out,"  etc.  One  might 
imagine  that,  for  the  nonce,  instead  of  being  in  free  and  enlightened  Ohio,  he  was 
in  South  Carolina  or  Mississipi^i.  It  was  a  shameful  exhibition  of  unmanliness  and 
bravado,  the  strong  domineering  over  the  weak.  If  the  steps  taken  were  neces- 
sary, they  should  have  been  taken  in  a  quiet  way,  without  making  such  a  public 
and  race-prejudice-producing  demonstration.  To  the  shame  of  some  of  these  men, 
it  must  be  stated  that  they  were  Republicans,  blinded  by  a  fanaticism  that  cannot 
but  result  in  harm  to  this  beautiful  little  town. '  In  calling  the  meeting  to  order^ 
the  chairman  'asked  the  boj'^s  to  be  as  quiet  as  possible — that  while  they  had  cause 
to  feel  j  ubilant,  they  could  at  the  proper  time  give  vent  to  their  feelings. '  The 
banker  who  had  engaged  to  defend  the  School  Board  made  a  speech  in  which  he 
said:  '  The  colored  people  have  the  right  of  suffrage.  More  than  this  they  cannot 
expect.  As  for  their  social  qualifications,  there  are  few  of  us  here  ready  for  that 
question. '  Another  speaker  '  expressed  himself  highly  satisfied  to  know  that  the 
children  had  been  driven  from  the  schools. '  The  Comi7iercial  Gazette's  report  con- 
cludes as  follows :  '  Joshua  Fry,  an  ex-banker,  responded  to  calls  next.  His  exact 
language  was  this:  "I  don't  want  to  be  called  upon,  for  I  have  kept  out  of  this 
whole  trouble.  If  I  was  to  express  my  opinion,  I  would  say  that  I  wouldn't  allow 
a  nigger  in  the  town.  I  won't  harbor  them  in  any  form  or  about  my  place.  I've 
no  use  for  them."    This  short  speech  was  cheered  and  applauded  until  it  seemed 
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that  the  house  would  fall.  The  meeting  then  adjourned,  after  passing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Board  for  its  "manliness"  in  acting  as  the  meeting  requested.' 

"At  the  same  time  comes  news  of  a  similar  outbreak  of  race  prejudice  in  an- 
other Kepublican  State  at  the  North.  Fort  Scott  is  the  capital  of  a  Kansas  county 
which  cast  2,974  votes  for  Blaine  to  1,671  for  Cleveland,  and  its  Board  of  Educa- 
tion is  strongly  Republican.  The  colored  children  have  hitherto  been  taught  in  a 
separate  building,  but  of  late  they  have  insisted  upon  mixed  schools,  as  they  have 
a  right  to  do  under  the  laws  of  the  State.  The  Board  of  Education,  however,  with 
the  exception  of  one  colored  member,  resisted  this  legal  demand,  and  instructed 
the  teachers  of  the  different  schools  to  exclude  colored  children  should  they  attempt 
to  enter.  At  four  school-houses  small  delegations  of  colored  children  were  refused 
admission ;  at  a  fifth,  a  girl  with  so  little  negro  blood  in  her  veins  that  the  princi- 
pal did  not  know  she  had  any,  slipped  in  the  first  day,  but  was  turned  out  as 
soon  as  the  facts  were  learned ;  at  a  sixth,  the  colored  children  marched  in  fifty 
strong,  and  took  possession,  but  the  teacher  refused  to  instruct  them,  devoting 
himself  exclusively  to  the  few  whites  who  remained.  The  matter  has  been  carried 
into  the  courts,  which  appear  bound  to  decide  in  favor  of  mixed  schools ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  great  body  of  the  whites  will  not  accept  this  policy,  the  opposition 
being  so  strong  that  the  local  Republican  organ  protests  earnestly  against  any  at- 
tempt to  enforce  it. 

"It  has  been  a  long  time  since  a  more  impressive  lesson  on  the  necessity  of 
charity  has  been  taught  th^  people  of  this  country,  and  in  no  other  way  could  it 
have  been  so  forcibly  taught  as  by  such  outbreaks  of  race  prejudice  in  John  Sher- 
man's State  and  in  'bleeding  Kansas.'  " 

We  remember  to  have  read  of  a  similar  scene  at  Felicity, 
Ohio. 

An  editorial  brief  in  the  Interior  relates  the  following : 

"Our  colored  waiter  at  a  dinner  cap,  Johnny,  is  about  to  be  married.  Johnny 
is  of  a  clear  yellow  complexion,  tidy,  agreeable,  saving.  We  happened  to  ask  him 
why  he  did  not  take  unto  himself  a  wife.  That  brought  out  the  pleasant  secret  at 
a  glance,  and  he  owned  up.  '  Hope  you  are  getting  a  good  wife,  John. '  '  Thank 
you,  sir,  very  much,  and  I  know  I  am.  She  is  industrious  and  has  no  vanity  about 
her.'  The  establishment  of  confidential  relations  between  ourselves  and  John  was 
followed  by  the  request  on  his  part  that  we  should  help  him  to  get  a  decent  house 
in  a  decent  quarter  of  the  town,  at  the  rental  charged  to  white  people — and  we  did 
some  real  estate  interviewing  on  his  behalf.  Though  success  finally  attended  our 
joint  enterprise,  the  fact  came  out  clearly  that  a  negro  cannot,  without  special 
favor,  get  a  respectable  place  to  live  in  Chicago  without  paying  at  least  double 
what  would  be  charged  to  a  very  mean  sort  of  a  white  man.  The  demand  for  cater- 
ers, in  so  large  a  city,  gives  good-paying  employment  to  a  great  many  colored  men. 
But  they  arequietly  ruled  out  of  most  of  the  avenues  of  wage-earning,  nearly  as 
rigidly  as  they  are  in  South  Carolina.  They  do  not  have  here,  as  there,  a  monop- 
oly of  carriage  and  cab  driving.  Probably  no  one  has  seen  a  negro  coachman  on 
our  streets.  True,  there  are  not  a  large  proportion  of  them  here,  relative  to  popu- 
lation, but  it  is  true  that  they  have  no  equality  with  white  men  in  the  struggle  for 
daily  bread." 
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The  Kev.  William  Y.  Tunnell,  a  colored  minister  of  Brooklyn, 
has  evidently  felt  the  iron  enter  his  soul,  and  he  utters  his  protest 
in  a  letter  to  the  Independent.  After  speaking  of  "  what  are  com- 
monly understood  as  civil  rights,"  he  goes  on: 

' '  But  when  these  are  granted  his  advantages  practically  end.  If  he  is  allowed 
to  spend  his  money  on"  an  equality  with  the  white  man,  he  is  not  permitted  to  make  it 
on  an  equality  with  him.  He  is  debarred  from  pursuits  which  are  remunerative  or 
which  promise  ultimately  to  be.  Colored  boys  are  not  admitted  to  learn  trades  in 
Northern  workshops ;  colored  mechanics  or  skilled  laborers  who  may  migrate  from 
other  parts  hither  can  find  no  employment,  not  because  there  is  none  to  be  had, 
but  because  '  no  colored  need  apply. '  The  principle  that  there  will  be  a  '  strike ' 
if  colored  men  are  admitted  to  work  at  the  same  bench  or  on  the  same  material 
with  white  laborers  is  so  universally  conceded  by  employers,  that  on  the  one  hand 
it  results  in  making  them,  however  well  disposed  to  colored  people,  or  however 
philosophical  in  their  views  of  labor  as  a  commodity  regardless  of  the  color  of  the 
laborer,  mere  machines  in  the  hands  of  their  employees  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  deprives  a  respectable  qiiota  of  our  citizens  not  only  of  a  legitimate  and  helpful 
sphere  of  aspiration,  but  in  most  cases  of  an  adequate  and  self-respecting  means  of 
a  livelihood.  In  this  respect  the  Northern  colored  man  is  far  worse  off  than  his 
Southern  brother.  Slavery  taught  the  social  heresy  that  labor  is  a  disgrace,  and 
so,  becoming  the  badge  of  inferiority,  it  became  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  white 
man.  The  poor  white  would,  therefore,  rather  loaf  or  steal  than  labor.  This  re- 
sulted in  placing  the  handicrafts  in  the  hands  of  the  colored  people,  so  that  they 
became  carpenters,  masons,  blacksmiths,  men  skilled  in  the  various  manual  arts, 
to  whom  was  confined  almost  exclusively  the  exercise  of  them.  Not  so,  however, 
is  it  with  the  Northern  colored  man.  The  opportunity  for  the  acquirement  of  any 
skilled  mechanical  pursuit  is  very  rare,  and  Southern  and  West  Indian  skilled  la- 
borers who  immigrate  here,  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  if  at  all,  can  find  sphere 
for  the  exercise  of  their  trades. 

"  Almost  invariably  it  has  proved  futile,  and  in  many  cases  disastrous,  for 
colored  men  to  undertake  business  enterprises  because  of  the  pecuniary  outlay  ne- 
cessary, and  the  risk  and  the  harrowing  uncertainty  of  patronage.  Occasionally  a 
bold  little  bark  launches  out  upon  that  stormy  sea,  only  in  five  cases  out  of  six  to 
be  engulfed  in  the  cruel  waves  of  financial  embarrassment — not  in  every  case  be- 
cause of  incapacity  or  inattention  to  business,  but  because,  by  the  logic  of  events, 
they  were  not  patronized  by  the  general  public,  and  so  expired  from  atrophy. 
The  most  successful,  indeed,  preeminently  the  only  successful  colored  merchant  in 
New  York  is  a  retail  druggist,  and  the  condition  which  has  made  his  business  pros- 
perous and  his  wealth  possible  is  that  where  he  is  located  there  is  no  sharp  compe- 
tition, and  thus  an  unwilling  patronage  has  been  forced  in  his  way.  Had  there 
been  the  usual  competition  it  is  doubtful  if  this  gentleman  could  have  achieved  the 
success  and  amassed  the  wealth  he  has — not  because  of  any  lack  of  business  capac- 
ity and  devotion  on  his  part,  but  of  the  lack  of  business  patronage.  As  a  result,  the 
negro  appears  to  be  hopelessly  doomed  to  servile  and  imremunerative  occupations 
— the  men  to  waiting,  coaching,  bootblacking,  erranding;  the  women  to  washing, 
scrubbing,  cooking,  etc.    No  one  ever  thinks  of  giving  a  colored  lady  an  oppor- 
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tunity  to  exercise  her  brain  and  fingers  at  a  telegraphic  machine  or  type-writer, 
and  an  application  from  one  such  would  be  deemed  an  impertinence.  And  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  occupations  wherein  the  negro  was  the  acknowledged  lord  and 
monopolist  are  being  handed  over  to  the  more  prosperous  white  artisan.  White- 
washing, carpet-beating,  barbering,  catering,  for  example,  have  been  almost  en- 
tirely diverted  from  him,  and  if  he  does  anything  of  the  kind  he  is  required  to  do 
it  at  a  reduced  price.  The  colored  man,  seeing  the  door  to  legitimate  aspiration 
and  advancement  fast  barred  against  him,  is  under  a  sore  temptation  to  become 
discouraged,  fall  into  a  state  of  utter  indifference,  and  at  last  into  positive  in- 
ertia. 

' '  But  there  is  another  phase,  and  that  not  the  least  important,  which  makes 
the  lot  of  the  Northern  negro  one  of  extreme  trial,  and  which  already  is  operating 
to  drive  him  to  despair  of  his  lot  and  his  future.  It  is  the  impossibility  for  even 
respectable  colored  people  to  rent  suitable  houses  in  reputable  neighborhoods.  It 
is  notorious  that  colored  people  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York  have  to  live  in  the 
vilest  neighborhoods,  in  '  mud  '  and  '  duck  '  alleys,  in  '  bedbug  row, '  in  any  purlieu 
or  hole  where  prejudiced  or  grasping  landlords  may  allow  them  to  find  shelter. 
Whenever  a  particular  neighborhood  has  degenerated  and  is  in  ill-repute,  and  the 
landlords  see  it  is  to  their  interest  to  raise  its  moral  tone  so  that  their  property  may 
not  depreciate,  it  is  an  open  secret  that  they  sow  in  a  colony  of  colored  people  to 
redeem  in  a  measure  the  reputation  of  the  locality.  If  the  houses  are  good,  colored 
people  are  invariably  glad  to  get  them,  but  it  is  always  at  an  advanced  rent.  As  a 
class  they  receive  the  lowest  wages  of  any  wage-earners  in  the  community;  they  are 
compelled  to  pay  the  highest  rents  for  the  shabbiest  houses  in  the  most  undesirable 
neighborhoods.  The  writer  has  himself  felt  this  even  enter  his  own  soul.  Rent- 
ing of  necessity  a  floor  in  the  immediate  rear  of  which  are  four  large  boarding 
stables,  the  odor  and  the  flies  in  hot  weather  were  intolerable.  Next  door  is  a  large 
wholesale  milk  dairy,  where  from  midnight  till  late  morning  heavy  trucks  come 
trundling  in.  The  noise  incident  to  the  unloading  of  the  larger  and  the  loading  of 
the  smaller  wagons,  hitching  up  and  unhitching  of  horses,  profanity,  etc.,  of  course 
defies  the  somnolent  powers  of  a  Eip  Van  Winkle,  and  much  more  the  reduced  ner- 
vous energy  of  a  young  city  missionary.  We  have  walked  ourselves  footsore  in 
search  of  a  desirable  house  in  some  pleasant  locality,  but  we  are  invariably  told  of 
apartments  in  some  alley,  or  that  'people  will  object  to  your  color.'  This  objec- 
tion to  color  is  so  persistent  that  cases  are  numerous  in  which  light-complexioned 
colored  people,  hiring  a  house  without  proclaiming  their  slight  mixed  blood,  have 
had,  on  discovery,  their  rent  refimded  and  a  peremptory  notice  to  move.  Said  a 
brother  clergyman  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  (who  knew  I  was  laboring 
among  colored  people,  but  who  was  unaware  of  the  presence  in  me  of  a  little  mixed 
blood),  after  telling  me  he  had  nothing  on  his  list  to  suit  me,  '  advertise, '  he  said, 
[here  he  gave  the  form  of  the  advertisement,  price,  etc. ,  ]  '  and  perhaps  somebody 
will  make  it  an  object  to  secure  such  as  you. '  '  But, '  rejoined  I,  '  you  know  people 
don't  want  colored  people  about  them. ' 

' ' '  That's  true, "  he  said ;  '  you  will  not  be  able  to  meet  your  parishioners  at  your 
house,  so  you  will  have  to  appoint  office  hours  and  meet  them  at  your  church. ' 

' ' '  We  have  no  church  building.  The  congregation  worships  in  a  hall  at  pre- 
sent, '  I  said, 

' ' '  Then, '  concluded  he,  •  you  will  have  to  meet  them  there,  for  people  won't 
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have  them  around !'  If  all  colored  people  were  scavengers,  or  low,  ignorant  brutes, 
such  a  repugnance  might  have  a  show  of  desert. 

' '  Right  in  the  North,  therefore,  are  abundant  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of 
practical  sympathy  and  fair  play.  The  enterprising  and  philanthropic,  who  are 
ever  devising  plans  for  the  comfort,  health,  and  moral  well-being  of  our  foreign 
population,  would  deserve  and  receive  the  gratitude  and  the  earnings  of  our  colored 
citizens  if  they  would  stretch  forth  a  helping  hand  to  relieve  a  situation  which 
daily  seems  to  be  growing  more  and  more  hopeless." 

And  here  is  another  item  indicative  of  the  same  general  feel- 
ing: 

' '  A  dis^Datch  from  Marion,  Illinois,  says :  '  What  threatens  to  prove  a  serious 
race  war  has  broken  out  in  this  city.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  firm  of  F.  M.  Westbrook 
&  Sons,  tobacco  packers,  imported  a  number  of  colored  men  to  work  in  their  fac- 
tory, claiming  that  there  are  no  white  men  here  capable  of  performing  the  work  of 
stemming  and  stripping.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  company  greatly  enraged 
a  number  of  the  white  workmen,  and  they  sent  notices  to  the  colored  men  warning 
them  to  leave  town  within  ten  days  or  receive  summary  punishment.  Threats 
were  also  made  to  burn  the  factory  and  the  homes  of  the  imported  laborers.  But 
little  attention  was  paid  to  the  threats,  and  Saturday  night  a  lot  of  men  went  to  the 
home  of  Logan  Collins,  a  colored  boss,  and  fired  five  shots  into  the  house.  Collins 
procured  a  revolver  and  returned  the  fire,  but  no  one  was  hurt  on  either  side.  The 
factory  owners  say  they  will  not  discharge  the  new  men,  and  an  outbreak  is  be- 
lieved to  be  imminent. '  " 

These  extracts  are  all  taken  from  prominent  papers  of  the 
North;  if  they  tell  the  truth  about  their  own  section,  our  Northern 
brethren  ought  to  be  more  tolerant,  certainly  less  abusive,  of 
"  Southern  prejudice,"  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  perhaps  in  the 
most  advantageous  position  possible  for  casting  the  first  stone.^ 
Even  admitting  their  charge  of  "  caste  feeling  so  heinous  and 
hateful,"  tliere  seems  to  be  place  for  the  proverb  teaching  that  a 
certain  very  attractive  grace  begins  at  home.  A  more  candid  and 
Christian  proposition,  from  their  view-point,  would  be  that  we  both 
walk  backward  over  these  years  of  recrimination  and  strife,  and 

^  Since  the  above  extracts  were  set  up  by  the  compositor,  we  have  read  the 
following  in  a  religious  paper:  "An  exchange  furnishes  this:  The  Eev.  J.  Francis 
Eobinson,  a  Baptist  preacher  of  good  character,  has  been  visiting  in  the  city  of 
Auburn,  N.  Y.  The  day  after  his  arrival  he  wished  to  get  shaved,  and  went  to  a 
barber-shop,  but  was  refused  attention.  He  went  in  succession  to  several  other 
barber-shops,  but  received  the  same  treatment  at  each  house.  The  trouble  was, 
that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson  has  a  black  skin,  and,  as  one  of  the  barbers  said,  '  I 
refused  to  shave  him,  because  it  is  against  the  rules  of  the  trade  to  shave  a  colored 
man. ' " 
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cast  the  mantle  of  a  mutual  charity  over  the  shame  of  a  common 
sill. 

While  our  past  observation  and  experience  give  little  hope  of 
a  candid  hearing,  if  any  at  all,  at  the  hands  of  these  brethren,  we 
propose  to  submit  our  views  of  one  phase  of  this  negro  question, 
limiting  our  paper  at  this  time  to  the  proposed  commingling  of  black 
and  white  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  South.  This  is  the 
distinctively  Northern  policy  as  opposed  to  the  Southern  plan  of 
grouping  the  churches  of  this  race  wherever  possible  into  presby- 
teries and  synods  of  their  own;  it  stands  at  the  thresliold  of 
every  proposition  for  reunion ;  this  appears  with  increasing  clear- 
ness upon  every  occasion  that  brings  reunion  tangibly  to  the 
front. 

On  January  16,  1888,  the  able  and  influential  Presbytery  of 
Cincinnati  adopted  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  the  following 
resolution : 

' '  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  presbytery,  the  General  Assembly,  which 
is  over  all  sessions,  presbyteries  and  synods,  and  where  all  are  represented,  should 
have  the  liberty,  on  petition  of  a  snfl&cient  number  on  the  ground,  to  organize  or 
continue  presbyteries  or  synods  on  the  same  territory  of  white  and  colored  churches, 
with  their  pastors,  and  such  other  ministers  as  are  laboring  with  or  for  them,  or 
might  be  received  by  them. " 

Here  we  have  a  very  cautious  and  guarded  proposition,  not  in 
favor  of  an  independent  African  church,  mark  it,  for  tliis  policy 
was  expressly  condemned  in  the  preamble,  but  in  favor  of  allowing, 
upon  petition  of  those  concerned,  the  organization  or  continuance 
in  the  South  of  separate  presbyteries  and  synods.  Upon  this  pro- 
position the  A frico- American  Presbyterian  (which  owes  its  very 
existence  to  the  color-line,  and  lives,  moves  and  has  its  being  in 
the  color  line)  thus  delivers  itself : 

' '  Doubtless  it  will  carry  in  the  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati,  where  this  non-pres- 
byterial,  ecclesiastico-color-line,  religio-caste  and  unchristian  theory  had  its  origin. 
Should  it  become  possible  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  commit  the  supreme  folly 
of  adopting  this  third  article  in  order  to  open  a  front  door  for  the  entrance  of  the 
Southern  Church,  it  will  by  the  same  act  open  a  back  door  for  the  exit  of  the  col- 
ored Presbyterians.  What,  then,  of  union  ?  A  union  that  produces  divisions,  and 
leaves  the  last  state  worse  than  the  first !  For  there  will  be  apparent  unto  all  that 
the  Presbyterian  churches  of  the  country  are  divided  only  by  the  color-line  for- 
mally established. " 
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And  the  Philadelphia  Presbyterian^  while  insinuating  a  mild  re- 
buke of  the  colored  brother's  rant,  substantially  endorses  his  position. 

Moreover,  the  colored  Presbytery  of  Catawba,  in  Western  North 
Carolina,  adopted  the  following: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Presbytery  of  Catawba  is  in  favor  of  such  a  change  of  the 
Form  of  Government  as  will  admit  of  the  establishment  of  more  than  one  presby- 
tery within  the  same  territory. " 

This  presbytery  is  in  Western  I^orth  Carolina,  and  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  colored  ministers. 

This,  too,  the  Philadelphia  Presbyterian  opposes  in  an  elabo- 
rate editorial  leader. 

The  position  of  these  two  papers  has  since  been  endorsed  by 
the  decisive  action  of  the  Northern  General  Assembly,  on  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Cooperation. 

So  that  not  only  is  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church  opposed 
to  an  independent  African  organization;  not  only  is  it  opposed  to 
the  policy  of  setting  the  negroes  into  separate  presbyteries  and 
synods,  with  representatives  in  the  General  Assembly ;  but  it  is 
opposed  to  allowing  the  negroes  at  their  own  option  to  set  them- 
selves oif ;  even  though  the  colored  Presbytery  of  Catawba  should 
vote,  nay,  has  voted,  to  retain  its  autonomy  in  a  reunited  church,  it 
is  not  to  be  allowed  to  do  so.  Whether  the  white  Presbyterians 
of  the  South  wish  it  or  not,  whether  the  colored  Presbyterians  of 
the  South  wish  it  or  not,  nay,  even  though  both  agree  in  wishing 
it  otherwise,  yet,  nevertheless,  nolens  volens,  whites  and  black  shall 
be  mixed  in  the  South.  This  is  the  unequivocal  and  inexorable 
demand  of  our  Northern  brethren.  The  issue  is  joined,  and  the 
Northern  Presbyterian  Church  stands  squarely  on  that  platform,, 
with  both  feet  flxed  and  rooted ;  there  is  to  be  no  more  distinction 
of  race^or  color  in  ecclesiastical  relations  than  there  is  in  political ; 
the  fifteenth  amendment  is  to  run  right  through  the  constitution 
and  government  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  just  as  it  does  through 
those  of  the  United  States:  with  this  difference,  that  in  political 
and  civil  matters  the  negro  is  left  to  his  own  option  as  to  the  exer- 
cise of  his  rights  and  privileges  of  equality, — he  may  claim  them  if 
he  chooses, — whereas  in  the  ecclesiastical  sphere  he  must,  whether 
he  chooses  or  not. 
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This  then  is  the  settled,  avowed,  distinctive*  policy  of  the  North  ; 
submission  to  this  demand  is  the  condition  of  tlie  approval  and  good- 
v^^ill  of  our  brethren.    Such  is  the  situation. 

In  our  discussion  of  this  demand  we  remark,  ^t'^^!^  that  it  looks 
as  if  the  North  in  making  it  were  discriminating  against  the  South. 
In  the  interests  of  fraternity  or  fusion,  or  of  peace  and  harmony, 
there  have  been  in  history  instances  of  what  are  called  "elective 
affinity  presbyteries"  organized  upon  the  very  plan  we  have  pro- 
posed as  the  best  solution  of  this  negro  question.  This  same  plan 
has  been  worked  in  the  North.  Commenting  on  the  Cincinnati 
resolution  the  Rev.  Dr.  Montfort  writes: 

* '  There  are  many  instances  where  presbyteries  and  synods  cover  the  territory 
of  other  presbyteries  and  synods  in  whole  or  in  part.  There  are  three  white 
churches  and  two  white  ministers  within  the  bounds  of  Catawba  (colored)  Presby- 
tery and  Synod  that  have  been  attached  to  Holston  Presbytery  and  Synod  of  Ten- 
nessee. Another  case  is  found  in  an  act  by  the  Assembly,  at  the  request  of  the 
parties  concerned,  allowing  the  Georgia  missionaries  and  Indian  preachers  and 
churches  to  unite  with  Union  Presbytery,  though  within  the  limits  of  another  pres- 
bytery. The  Second  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  (1832-'34)  approved  by  one  As- 
sembly and  disapproved  by  another,  was  on  the  same  ground  with  the  First  Pres- 
bytery. The  ground  of  objection  was  that  the  line  of  separation  was  doctrinal. 
The  Synods  of  Missouri  and  of  Indian  Territory  have  churches  in  the  same  terri- 
tory.   There  are  many  precedents,  and  in  every  case  a  reason  existed  to  justify, 

and  this  should  always  be  required  It  is  not  necessary  to  enact  a  law.  All 

that  is  needful  is  to  act  upon  the  doctrine  that  there  may  be  such  presbyteries,  and 
create  them  as  occasion  may  require,  as  has  been  done  in  the  past,  beginning  in 
1822  with  the  Second  Presbytery  of  New  York." 

Now  there  is  at  least  an  apparent  inconsistency  here.  This 
pepper  and  salt  doctrine  seems  adapted  to  Southern  soil  onl}^;  the 
warmth  of  this  fraternal  feeling  for  the  brother  in  black  seems 
limited- to  our  latitude,  a  strange  sort  of  force  that  increases  di- 
rectly with  the  distance.  There  are  thousands  of  negroes  in  some 
populous  centres  of  the  Nortli,  and  no  one  has  yet  arisen  to  point 
a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale  by  citing  a  single  instance  in  which  the 
pepper  and  salt  doctrine  receives  a  practical  endorsement  on  its 
native  heath.  During  the  discussion  of  the  Cincinnati  resolution 
this  challenge  was  thrown  out  again  and  again ;  it  remained  un- 
answered, and  will  continue  so  because  there  is  no  answer  to  it- 
It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  in  leading  papers  of  the  North 
that  there  is  no  place  in  the  United  States  where  the  color  line  i& 
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not  drawn,  and  drawn  in  the  churches.  We  have  already  quoted 
somewhat  liberally,  but  as  we  wish  to  establish  our  position  firmly, 
readers  will  bear  with  us  in  this  particular.  They  will  notice  that 
all  our  extracts  are  from  Northern  papers;  the  South  is  so  "pre- 
judiced" on  the  subject  that  we  are  driven  to  the  North  for  un- 
biassed, trustworthy  evidence.  As  it  is  so  good  and  reliable,  we 
propose  to  furnish  it  ex  ahundanti.  Let  us,  then,  hear  the  Cin- 
cinnati Commercial  Gazette;  in  its  issue  of  26th  May,  1889,  it 
says: 

' '  The  color  line  is  everywhere.  It  is  in  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church. 
It  is  in  every  Northern  church.  It  is  in  society.  It  is  in  politics.  And  there  is 
no  class  that  knows  this  better  than  the  colored  people. 

' '  However  it  may  be  in  politics,  we  are  sure  the  colored  people  desire  their 
own  churches.  They  may  be  Methodists,  or  Episcopalians,  or  BaiDtists,  or  Presby- 
terians, but  they  prefer  their  own  organizations.  There  may  be  a  sentiment  in 
favor  of  wiping  out  the  color  line,  but  it  is  not  honest. 

"There  is  nothing  in  our  history  that  does  not  afford  evidence  of  this.  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end  it  has  been  so.  In  politics  all  men  are  equal  before  the 
law.  In  church  courts  all  men  are  equal.  Nobody  denies  this  in  politics.  Nobody 
denies  it  in  the  church,  but  in  spite  of  all  this  the  color  line  exists.  And  what  are 
we  going  to  do  about  it  ?  There  is  a  sentiment  in  the  Northern  church  against  the 
color  line,  but  it  is  only  a  sentiment.  In  the  Southern  church  there  is  an  honest 
view.  In  the  Northern  church  the  view  is  not  an  honest  one.  The  color  line  is  in 
the  pews  and  it  is  in  the  pulpit.  To  settle  this  the  only  way  is  the  honest  way; 
and  this  should  be  especially  pursued  in  the  church.  This  is  the  wa}^  the  Assem- 
bly at  New  York,  in  the  face  of  all  its  talk,  all  its  resolutions,  all  its  protests,  and 
all  its  professions,  adopted.  There  can  be  no  mingling  of  the  races  in  the  church 
any  more  than  there  is  in  society.  In  politics  it  is  different.  There  should  be  no 
color  line  there,  as  there  is  no  social  line. 

' '  These  are  the  points  to  be  considered,  and  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
color  line  in  heaven.  The  best  way  to  settle  the  matter  is  to  be  honest  about 
it  

• '  Where  is  the  Northern  church  in  which  the  color  line  is  not  drawn  ?  Is  there 
one  in  Cincinnati  in  any  denomination  ?  We  do  not  know  it.  Does  anybody  know 
it  ?    Is  there  one  iu'  any  city  or  anywhere  ?" 

It  would  not  be  seemly  in  us  to  use  such  language  as  this,  but 
we  may  note  an  appearance  of  inconsistency  in  our  brethren.  If 
it  is  thus  at  the  North,  where  the  negro  is  scarcely  an  appreciable 
proportion  of  the  population,  how  much  more  is  it  to  be  expected 
in  our  country,  in  many  portions  of  which  they  are  numerically 
equal  to  the  whites,  in  some  sections  of  which  they  largely  out- 
number them.    It  looks  as  if  our  Northern  friends  were  prescrib- 
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ing  for  us  a  rule  by  which  they  themselves,  under  infinitely  more 
favorable  auspices,  are  not  willing  to  be  guided. 

Again,  it  seems  inconsistent  to  make  the  African  in  the  South 
an  exception  to  their  approved  race  policy.  The  only  other  race 
they  deal  with  in  numbers  sufficient  for  an  analogy  is  the  Indian. 
Do  they  ignore  the  line  here  and  require  an  absolute,  imperative 
commingling  of  the  white  and  Indian  races  ?  We  are  told  upon 
unimpeachable  authority  that  there  is  in  the  Northern  Presbyte- 
rian Church  an  Indian  Presbytery  coterminous  with  five  white 
presbyteries.  The  very  "primary  principles  of  Presby terianism " 
would  be  violated  and  the  spirit  of  Christ  outraged  by  allowing 
the  colored  Presbytery  of  Catawba,  even  at  its  own  request,  to 
continue  coterminous  with  Concord  and  Mecklenburg  Presbyteries, 
but  the  Indians  may  be  segregated  into  the  Presbytery  of  Dakota, 
though  it  spread  over  the  territory  of  five  white  presbyteries. 

Still  further  and  more  decisively,  their  policy  in  dealing  with 
the  negro  is  inconsistent  with  its  very  self.  They  protest  vigorously 
against  any  color-line  in  the  South  as  something  un-Presbyterian, 
sinful  and  intolerable  in  general;  and  yet  their  whole  negro  work 
draws  the  color-line  distinctly  and  sharply,  in  that  it  is  prosecuted 
from  beginning  to  end  by  separate  agencies;  it  is  all  distinct  from 
the  white;  they  have  separate  boards,  separate  academies  and 
schools,  separate  theological  seminaries,  separate  collections;  the 
very  money  that  pays  for  the  work  is  kept  in  a  separate  purse. 
This  fact  is  emphasized  in  the  controversy  occasionally  sprung  be- 
tween our  ISTorthern  brethren;  when  t/ieijfaW  out  then  we  get  our 
dues.  Here  is  an  illustration  in  two  little  "  spats  "  of  The  Interior  ; 
first,  with  the  £Jva7igelist  {Fresh jtermn)  ;  and,  second,  with  the  Ad- 
vcmce  (Congregational) : 

"The  New  York  Evangelist,  in  a  somewhat  offensive  manner,  says  that  The 
Interior  knows  that  there  is  no  colored  presbytery  or  synod  to  be  found  anywhere 
between  Florida  and  Mississippi.  Such  a  contradiction  is  mere  foolishness.  No 
distinction  is  as  yet  made  in  name  by  the  Assembly,  except  by  approving  the  report 
of  the  Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen,  in  which  report  the  distinction  does  appear ; 
but  the  distinction  in  fact  is  as  broad  and  as  impossible  of  concealment  as  the  con- 
tinent.. We  have  had  some  commingling  of  white  and  colored  churches  in  the  same 
presbyteries  in  the  South,  but  they  soon  separate,  as  naturally,  and  we  may  say,  com- 
paratively speaking,  as  promptly  as  oil  and  water.  They  loill  not  stay  together.  That 
fact  has  already  been  demonstrated. 
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'  *  This  setting  up  of  the  Congregational  churches  as  differing  from  the  Presby- 
terians on  this  subject  is  the  uttermost  and  nethermost  humbug.  There  is  not  a 
mixed  white  and  black  Congregational  Church  in  the  world,  and  there  never  will 
be,  unless  amalgamation  comes  to  be  regarded  as  desirable.  We  said  in  our  note 
to  the  Advance: 

"  'Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  "color-line"  is  as  sharply 
drawn  in  your  church  as  in  ours,  and  in  both  it  is  as  sharply  drawn  as  it  ever  will  be. 
The  color-line  in  the  churches  is  fundamental,  and  it  cannot  be  confused  by  any 
means  short  of  the  marital  commingling  of  the  two  races.  The  colored  people  are 
not  found  in  any  of  your  white  Congregational  churches  in  Chicago.  Why  ?  You 
are  most  kindly  disposed  toward  them.  The  reason  is  that  people,  white  or  black, 
will  not  attend  a  church  in  which  all  the  possibilities  of  social  life  are  not  open  to 
them.  You  may  have  an  exceptional  old  uncle  or  aunty  in  some  of  your  churches, 
as  we  do,  but  you  cannot  hold  a  single  family  of  young  people.  Your  church 
neither  has  nor  can  do  this  thing  anywhere.  North  or  South,  unless  by  compulsion, 
as  possibly  among  the  students  of  Berea  or  Oberlin. '" 

' '  To  this  the  Advance  replies  : 

"  '  As  to  Dr.  Gray's  assertion  that  Congregationalists,  even  in  the  North,  do  the 
same  thing  as  is  proposed  and  implied  in  this  scheme  of  reunion,  it  is  simply  not 
true  to  the  facts.  Nowhere,  North  or  South,  does  the  Congregational  fellowship  of 
churches  sanction  in  any  way  this  caste-spirit. '  " 

"Our  contemporary  says  this  with  the  facts  under  its  nose,  that  the  churches 
in  Georgia,  organized  by  the  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society  (white),  and 
those  organized  by  the  American  Missionary  Association  (black)  have  pulled  apart 
into  separate  white  and  black  associations.  Our  contemporary  runs  the  color-line 
from  top  to  bottom. " 

We  may  be  furnishing  only  another  instance  and  evidence  of 
that  silly  and  sinful  prejudice  that  darkens  the  mind  and  hardens 
the  heart  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian,  but  we  must  confess  that 
the  position  of  our  brethren  with  reference  to  the  negro  looks,  in 
the  several  particulars  we  have  mentioned,  a  little  inconsistent.  It 
certainly  seems  to  justify  our  Jirst  point,  that  the  North  in  its  policy 
appears  to  discriminate  against  the  South. 

Our  second  point  is  this  pregnant  fact,  that  no  church  has  been 
able  to  worli  this  pepper-and-salt  policy  in  the  South. 

The  Methodist  and  Baptist  churches  liave  fortunately  never 
attempted  it.  In  these  two  churches  the  color-line  was  drawn  long 
ago,  with  the  largest  prosperity  to  both  white  and  black;  at  least 
nineteen-twentieths  of  Africo-American  Christendom  is  in  these 
two  flourishing  independent  colored  churches. 

The  Congregationalists  of  Georgia,  after  actual  experiment, 
have  felt  forced  to  divide  on  the  color-line,  and  reunion  now 
hangs  fire  even  under  the  whip  of  the  power  of  the  purse  and  the 
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unequivocal  threat  of  non-recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  National 
Association.  The  exigency  that  can  nerve  a  missionary  body  to 
resist  such  potent  persuasion  must  be  little  short  of  the  danger  of 
extinction. 

There  has  been  a  painful  dissension  in  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Diocese  of  South  Carolina  on  this  negro  question,  and  a  la- 
mentable schism  has  been  prevented  only,  if  at  all,  by  a  compro- 
mise, allowing  the  one  colored  member  to  remain  but  denying 
admittance  to  all  others.  Concerning  which  compromise  the  con- 
servative, and  usually  dignified,  Philadelphia  Presbyterian  has 
this  to  say : 

*'A  moral  question  has  been  settled  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  South  Carolina, 
under  the  canon  defining  a  clerical  delegate  as  a  Christian  minister  in  holy  orders, 
by  a  straddling  compromise  on  the  color  line  which  weakens  both  parties,  and 
which  is  at  variance  with  the  Scriptures  and  the  primary  principles  of  church  pur- 
pose and  life.  It  is  a  sacrifice  to  race  prejudices  and  race  oppressions,  and  will 
never  avail  until  the  question  is  settled  on  the  basis  of  the  divine  authority  of  or- 
dained men  to  call  to  all  men  to  be  saved.  Some  seceders  announced  their  willing- 
ness to  return  to  the  fold  if  there  could  be  a  complete  separation  of  the  races,  so 
that  the  respectable  white  Christians  would  be  by  themselves  and  the  negroes  some- 
where outside  in  a  missionary  section.  The  canon  laws  were  then  amended  so  as  to 
exclude  negro  clergymen  who  may  hereafter  apply  for  admission.  This  was  a  com- 
promise which  ought  to  have  satisfied  the  seceders,  since  it  conceded  to  them  the 
principle  of  excluding  black  men;  but  they  bitterly  resented  the  neglect  of  the 
Convention  to  eject  the  one  colored  minister  who  had  already  got  in  under  the  old 
canon,  now  so  old  and  rusty  that  it  will  not  go  off  any  more.  The  old  canon  and 
the  black  Episcopalians  will  be  sent  out  of  the  lines.  Peace  is  now  expected  to  be 
as  a  river,  and  righteousness  to  flow  as  the  waves  of  the  sea.  An  absurd  proces- 
sion of  the  Southern  Episcopal  Church  of  white  sheep  and  the  black  goat  browsing 
at  the  rear  is  thus  given  as  a  spectacle  to  men  and  angels.  As  these  white  Chris- 
tians could  not  get  into  the  world  without  the  negro,  for  many  of  them  drew  life 
from  black  breasts,  they  cannot  get  on  to  heaven  without  oue  black  face  following 
after. " 

This  editorial  paragraph  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the 
spirit  in  which  our  Northern  friends  deal  with  this  question.  This 
is  a  criticism  upon  a  body  of  intelligent  Christian  people  seriously 
transacting  their  own  church  business.  While  there  may  perhaps 
be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  good  taste  of  such  a  para- 
graph in  such  a  paper,  there  will  be  doubtless  general  unanimity 
as  to  \\&  force.  It  hails  from  a  section  that  bewails  Southern  pre- 
judice on  the  subject. 
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A  recent  news  item  gives  the  Virginia  Diocese's  solution  of  the 
same  question : 

' '  The  Council  of  tlie  Protestant  Episcopal  Churcli  of  Virginia  has  decided,  by 
a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  to  sixty-three,  to  retain  the  word  '  white ' 
in  the  qualifications  for  delegates  to  the  council. " 

Here  is  another  verdict  in  the  case: 

' '  At  the  recent  session  of  the  North  Carolina  Lutheran  Synod,  in  St.  John's 
Church,  Cabarrus  county,  a  number  of  measures  were  adopted  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  the  church.  Among  them  was  the  organization  of  the  colored  Lutheran 
ministers  of  the  State  into  the  Alpha  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of 
Freedmen  in  America.  There  are  four  colored  Lutheran  ministers  in  the  State. 
Eev.  D.  J.  Koontz,  of  Concord,  was  elected  President  of  the  Alpha  Synod,  and 
Kev.  W.  P.  Phif er,  of  Charlotte,  Secretary. " 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  experience  of  the  Methodists,  Baptists, 
Episcopalians,  Congregationalists  and  Lutherans,  all  endorsing  the 
position  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church.  This  is  experience 
against  theory.  In  view  of  such  facts,  it  seems  strange  that  any 
reflecting  man  should  fail  to  recognize  the  propriety  of  reconsider- 
ing his  views,  and  asking  himself  if  there  be  not  something  worthy 
of  weight  in  a  unanimous  verdict  rendered  by  the  Christian  heart 
and  conscience  of  so  many  different  but  concurrent  bodies  of  be- 
lievers. 

There  are  few  topics  upon  which  there  has  been  written  or 
spoken  so  much  that  is  irrelevant  or  sophistical.  There  is  no  ar- 
gument in  the  allegation  of  prejudice  upon  which  the  changes 
have  been  rung  with  such  monotonous  melody;  and  moreover, 
whatever  force  such  writing  might  otherwise  have  in  the  line  of  lior- 
tation  is  much  weakened  by  tlie  conspicuous  difference  between 
the  preaching  and  the  practice  of  our  brethren. 

All  appeal  to  the  analogy  of  politics  is  pointless.  The  North 
has  had  some  success  in  carrying  politics  into  their  religion,  but 
they  will  have  to  carry  a  good  deal  more  religion  into  their  poli- 
tics before  the  latter  can  be  held  up  as  stimulus  and  example  to 
ecclesiastical  reform.  Political  equality  is  no  reason  under  heaven 
for  ecclesiastical  equality ;  it  does  not  rise  even  to  the  height  of  a 
presumption.  Discussion  al^ng  this  line  is  waste  of  breath.  Con- 
trasts, therefore,  drawn  between  state  and  cliurch  will  have  nO' 
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weight  with  any  thinking  persons.  Such  campaign  material  as 
editorial  leaders  in  religious  papers  ending  with  the  statement  that 
"the  state  is  more  Christian  than  the  church"  6.,  the  Southern 
church,  of  course),  may  be  quietly  relegated  to  tlie  limbo  of  the 
ad  cajHanchim  vulgas. 

Again:  when  the  most  prominent  Presbyterian  paper  of  the 
North  in  a  long  editorial  advances  the  idea  that  the  politics  of  the 
South  is  really  the  (>pposing  spirit  in  the  church,  and  concludes 
with  saying: 

"Unless  there  is  a  radical  chanoe  in  the  politics,  and  new  and  diverting  ques- 
tions withdraw  the  public  mind  from  its  present  drift,  there  will  be  no  organic 
union.  It  is  not  church  antagonism,  doctrines,  policies  or  faith  that  hinders — it  is 
politics  steadily  holding  back  those  who  would,  if  only  ecclesiastical  issues  were  at 
stake,  unite  like  a  well-set  fracture  on  first  intention. " 

— when  we  meet  a  few  columns  of  this  kind  of  politico-religious 
philosophy,  there  is  no  need  of  committing  it  to  memory ;  it 
would  be  a  comparative  waste  of  time. 

Appeals  based  on  the  propriety  of  "  accepting  the  situation," 
are  equally  irrelevant.  Our  brethren  sometimes  declare,  with 
great  seeming  surprise,  that  the  South  is  as  reconstructed  as  ever, 
that  we  have  not  accepted  the  situation,  that  the  leaders  of  our 
church  seem  not  aware  that  the  war  is  over,  etc.,  etc.  Now  all 
this  stuff  is  either  greatly  insincere  or  grossly  absurd. 

To  say  that  we  have  not  submitted  to  the  arbitrament  of  the 
sword  would  be  palpably  false  ;  moreover,  our  brethren  repeatedly 
use  this  very  submission  as  ground  for  the  acceptance  of  their  ec- 
clesiastical policy  also.  By  "  accepting  the  situation  "  they  can 
mean  only  such  change  of  our  views  as  would  imply  a  recognition 
of  error  in  the  principles  for  which  we  contended.  If  this  is  their 
meaning,  then  of  course  we  have  not  accepted  the  situation,  nor 
will  we  ever.  The  surrender  at  Appomattox  did  not  decide  a  sin- 
gle ethical  principle,  nor  did  it  reverse  a  single  moral  judgment, 
nor  did  it  alter  a  single  conviction  we  before  entertained.  From 
the  nature  of  the  case  it  could  not.  Our  brethren  seem  sometimes 
to  proceed  from  the  assumption  that  when  the  South  was  over- 
powered, every  position  maintained  by  the  North  was  thereby  es- 
tablished as  proven  correct !    Such  assumption  lies  at  the  basis  of 
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all  this  talk  about  not  "  accepting  the  situation."  As  wg  stated, 
this  is  either  greatly  insincere  or  grossly  absurd. 

Lastly  on  this  line:  It  is  often  stated  that  in  the  South  a  black 
skin  is  an  insuperable  bar,  an  invariable  disqualification,  etc.,  etc. 
All  this  emphasis  laid  upon  "  the  black  skin  "  is  an  appeal  to  pre- 
judice entirely  unworthy  of  those  who  stoop  to  it.  The  implica- 
tion invariably  is  that  in  all  other  respects  the  negro  is  equal  to 
any  privilege  claimed  for  him ;  that  the  only  difference  between 
the  two  races  is  tlie  color  of  their  skin. 

Alas !  the  negro-ness  of  the  Negro  is  a  great  deal  darker  and 
deeper  tlian  his  skin.  None  are  more  radically  convinced  of  this 
fact  than  Northern  residents  in  the  South ;  you  will  never  find 
such  persons  indulging  in  tliis  line  of  remark.  There  is  greater 
and  more  radical  difference  between  the  whites  and  the  blacks  than 
there  is  between  our  Northern  friends  and  the  Chinese,  towards 
whom  they  evince  a  loving  toleration  so  general  and  remarkable 
as  to  be  proverbial. 

We  do  not  think  we  are  wrong  in  saying  that  nine-tenths  of 
Northern  discussion  of  this  question  is  made  up  of  just  such  points 
as  we  have  here  passed  in  review,  and  therefore  just  about  that 
proportion  of  it  we  must  consider  irrelevant.  The  only  thing 
that  approximates  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  position  of  the 
Northern  Presbyterian  Church  is  the  use  made  of  the  Scriptures 
in  Gal.  iii.  28  :  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither 
bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female ;  for  ye  are  all  one 
in  Christ  Jesus."  This  text  is  the  standing  resort  of  those  who 
deem  it  worth  while  to  use  discourse  of  reason  on  this  subject.  It 
has  appeared  again  and  again  in  print,  and  has  been  made  more 
than  once  to  do  duty  on  the  floor  of  church  courts ;  but  none  of 
the  users  thereof  have  seen  fit  to  pause  and  establish  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  text  or  justify  its  application  to  this  subject.  It  is 
quoted  as  if  the  interpretation  was  one  only  and  unquestioned, 
thus  furnishing  unequivocal  Scripture  authority  for  the  position  it 
is  cited  to  establish,  and  should  be  consequently  an  end  of  all  con- 
troversy. 

Such  interpretation  and  application  we  are  most  decidedly  dis- 
posed to  dispute.    The  context  in  its  integrity  reads  thus:  "For 
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ye  are  all  the  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  For  as 
many  of  yon  as  have  been  baptized  into  Clirist  have  put  on 
Christ.  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  bond 
nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female  ;  for  ye  are  all  one  in 
Christ  Jesns." 

The  whole  intent  and  application  of  the  passage  is  evidently  to 
be  determined  and  limited  by  the  words  "  in  Christ  Jesus,"  used 
as  equivalent  to  the  preceding  phrases  "  baptized  into  Christ"  and 
have  put  on  Christ."  The  words  "  in  Christ  Jesus "  are  con- 
stantly quoted  in  this  discussion  as  synonomous  with  ''in  the 
church;"  all  the  force  of  their  application,  all  their  pertinence,  de- 
pends upon  the  equivalence  of  the  two  phrases. 

Now  we  maintain  that  such  an  interpretation  is  utterly  un- 
sound, and  is  a  palpable  perversion  of  the  passage.  The  phrase 
"  in  Christ "  has  in  the  Scriptures  a  definite,  fixed  meaning  and  a 
uniform  usage ;  we  are  not  aware  of  a  single  instance  in  which  it 
has  the  significance  assumed  or  assigned  in  the  current  application 
of  it  to  this  argument.  The  words  are  used  regularly  to  signify 
that  union  legal,  personal,  vital  witli  Christ  which  constitutes  one 
a  child  of  God,  as  the  same  apostle  says  elsewhere,  "  If  any  man 
be  i?i  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature."  The  passage  in  Gal.  iii.  26- 
28,  therefore,  teaches  the  blessed  doctrine  that  the  salvation  of 
God's  grace  is  not  circumscribed  by  any  earthly  line  of  race,  na- 
tion, sex  or  condition,  nor  limited  by  any  worldly  circumstance 
whatever,  "  for  there  is  no  difference  between  the  Jew  and  the 
Greek ;  for  the  same  Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon 
him.  For  whosoever  shall  call  upon  tlie  name  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  saved."    (Eom.  x.  12,  13.) 

With  this  interpretation  and  reference  agree  also  the  other 
parallel  passages  :  "  For  as  the  body  is  one  and  hath  many  mem- 
bers, and  all  the  members  of  that  one  body,  being  many,  are  one 
body,  so  also  is  Christ.  For  by  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into 
one  body,  whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  we  be  bond 
or  free;  and  have  been  all  made  to  drink  unto  one  Spirit."  (1 
Cor.  xii.  12,  13.)  "  And  have  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  re- 
newed in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  him  that  created  him: 
where  there  is  neither  Greek  nor  J ew,  circumcision  nor  uncircum- 
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cision,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free  ;  but  Christ  is  all  and  in 
all."    (Col.  iii.  10,  11.) 

These  passages  are  all  collated  from  the  same  writer,  and  they 
all  clearly  treat  of  one  and  the  same  subject.  Is  there  a  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  any  candid  reader  as  to  their  meaning  and  applica- 
tion ?  It  is  something  new  under  the  sun  for  Presbyterian 
preachers  to  be  found  basing  an  argument  upon  such  an  inter- 
pretation of  these  passages  as  compels  their  reference  to  tlie  visi- 
ble church  !  One  may  judge  of  the  exigencies  of  our  brethren's 
position,  when  they  are  driven  to  such  straits  to  maintain  it.  Ac- 
cording to  our  interpretation,  and  heretofore  the  general,  if  not 
universal,  one  among  Presbyterians,  of  these  passages,  every  be- 
liever, every  regenerated  soul,  of  whatever  country,  clime,  race  or 
color ;  with  whatever  denomination  of  Christians  associated ; 
w^hether  white,  yellow,  red  or  black  ;  whether  Romanist,  Episco- 
pal, Lutheran,  Disciple,  Methodist,  Baptist,  Congregation alist? 
Presbyterian,  or  what  not ;  every  such  believing,  regenerated  soul 
is  by  virtue  of  his  union  with  Christ  a  member  of  this  one 
body"  independent  of  any  and  of  all  church  ties.  This  is  a  doc- 
trine that,  so  far  as  we  are  familiar  with  discussion,  has  never  in 
Presbyterian  circles  been  denied,  disputed  or  doubted. 

Perhaps  a  respondent  rejoins,  "  True;  but  if  a  member  of  the 
invisible  church,  why  not  a  fortiori  a  member  of  the  church  visi- 
ble 'i  Does  not  membership  in  Christ  involve  tlie  right  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Presbyterian  Churcli  ?" 

AVe  note  now  that  this  is  a  total  change  of  base ;  this  is  not 
Scripture  argument  we  deal  with  here.  We  claim  to  have  estop- 
ped the  appeal  to  the  Scriptures ;  at  this  point  we  are  discussing 
an  inference  onlyo  With  this  reminder,  we  answer,  No ;  mer 
bership  in  Christ  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  right  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  nor  in  any  particular  br 
of  the  visible  church.  This  statement  may  sound  a  little  startling 
to  some  persons,  but  reflection  will  establish  its  correctness.  Every 
church  claims  and  exercises  the  right  to  prescribe  terms  of  fellow- 
ship. The  Baptists  admit  the  Christianity  of  the  Pedo-Baptists, 
but  deny  fellowship  ;  the  Episcopalians  acknowledge  the  Christian- 
ity of  the  Presbyterians,  but  decline  fellowship ;  a  Presbyterian 
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session  would  be  strictly  within  the  exercise  of  its  rights  and  of 
its  duty  in  denying  membership  to  one,  however  godly  he  might 
be,  who  avowed  his  di'sl>elief  of  infant  membership  and  declared 
his  purpose  to  disregard  the  practice  and  injunction  of  our  church 
there-anent.  Nay,  more ;  our  respondents  themselves  furnish  us 
with  a  historic  answer  to  their  own  rejoinder,  in  an  authoritative 
deliverance  of  their  highest  court : 

"Church  sessions  are  also  ordered  to  examine  all  applicants  for  church  mem- 
bership by  persons  from  the  Southern  States,  or  who  have  been  living  in  the  South 
since  the  rebellion,  concerning  their  conduct  and  principles  on  the  points  above 
specified ;  and  if  it  be  found  that,  of  their  own  free  will,  they  have  taken  up  arms 
against  the  United  States,  or  that  they  hold  slavery  to  be  an  ordinance  of  God,  as 
above  stated,  such  persons  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  church 
till  they  give  evidence  of  repentance  for  their  sin,  and  renounce  their  error. "  (Min- 
utes of  General  Assembly,  1865,  pp.  562- '3.) 

Now,  unless  our  respondents  are  prepared  to  deny  membership 
in  Christ  to  every  Southern  Christian,  they  must  admit  that  such 
membership  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  right  to  membership  in 
their  own  church ;  and  this  inference,  therefore,  falls  to  the  ground. 

But  the  text  is  not  advanced  to  justify  the  membership  simply 
of  the  African  in  a  white  church.  Against  this  there  is  neither 
law  nor  usage.  "We  are  not  in  this  article  contending  against  the 
membership  of  a  negro  in  a  white  church ;  for  though  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church,  or  any  church,  has  undoubted  right  to  ex- 
clude them,  if  such  exclusion  is  necessary  for  the  peace,  harmony 
and  prosperity  of  the  church,  and  advise  them  to  seek  connection 
with  congregations  of  their  own  color;  though  any  church  has 
this  right,  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church  has  always  welcomed  the  negro  to  her  fellowship.  We 
do^Tjbt  if  a  negro  has  ever  been  refused  membership  on  account  of 
1*5^  race.  During  the  short  experience^  of  the  writer,  he  has  al- 
ways had  negroes  under  his  pastoral  care;  has  received  them  into 
the  communion  of  the  church ;  has  visited  and  prayed  with  them 
in  sickness,  and  has  buried  them  when  dead.  Moreover,  this  was 
uniformly  true  of  the  South  until  the  close  of  the  war;  so  much 


^  This  remark  applies  to  the  town  of  Washington,  N.  C,  in  which,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  writing  of  the  article,  had  been  the  writer's  only  pastorate. 
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80  that  it  was  rare  to  find  a  Southern  Presbyterian  church  with- 
out its  quota  of  colored  communicants,  and  in  some  there  was  a 
large  membership  of  them.  This  fact  is  so  notorious  that  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  the  language  attributed  to  Rev.  Dr.  Stryker 
on  the  floor  of  the  latest  General  Assembly : 

"Eev.  Dr.  Stryker,  of  Chicago,  said  that  he  would  vote  for  no  report  that 
asked  one  Christian  to  stand  aside  at  the  communion  table  in  favor  of  another. " 

The  truth  is — and  how  the  eminent  speaker  could  be  ignorant 
of  it  is  a  mystery — tliat  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  has 
never  asked  the  negro  to  "stand  aside  at  the  communion  table." 
If  such  had  heeii  the  case^  there  would  be  now  no  negro  question  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  A  large  majority  of  our  negro  mem- 
bership was  after  the  war  transferred  bodily  and  irregularly  to  the 
Northern  church ;  and  all  the  zeal  and  liberality  exhibited  in 
twenty  years'  work  have  added  a  very  meagre  percentage  to  the 
fruits  of  our  work  which  they  reaped,  and  for  which  they  now 
claim  credit. 

Oh!  no;  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  did  not  ask  the 
negro  to  stand  aside  from  the  communion  table;  if  it  had  done  so, 
the  roll  of  the  Korthern  church  would  be  now  shorter  by  about 
six  presbyteries. 

But  we  return  from  this  digression  to  repeat  that  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  membership  merely  that  is  under  discussion.  The  pepper 
and  salt  policy  advances  a  doctrine  distinctly  difierent.  We  wish 
to  make  this  patent,  and  we  wish  to  make  it  prominent.  The 
policy  we  oppose  is  a  demand  for  the  negro  of  equality  of  rule 
and  this,  mark  it,  not  in  negro  churches,  for  such  right  of  rule  is 
undisputed.  The  presbytery  is  to  be  pepper  and  salt;  these  six 
negro  presbyteries  are  to  be  blended  with  the  present  coterminous 
white  presbyteries,  and  the  new  bodies,  thus  resultant,  are  to  be 
composed  of  white  and  colored  preachers  and  white  and  colored 
elders,  representatives  of  white  and  colored  churches,  all  upon  the 
same  footing  in  the  administration  of  the  government  of  the  now 
united  Presbyterian  Church;  and  in  any  question  that  concerns 
the  government  of  the  First  Church  of  Wilmington  or  Charlotte, 
the  First  Church  of  Atlanta  or  Charleston,  the  negro  ruling  elder 
is  to  have  equal  voice  and  vote  with  the  white  elder.    The  demand 
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is  that  the  negro  shall  have  equality  of  rule  over  white  churches. 
It  is  just  this  and  nothing  less.  This  is"  the  intent  and  effect  of 
all  the  argument  on  the  Northern  side  of  this  question.  Thei^e  is 
nothing  else  at  issue  between  the  JSfoi'th  and  South  on  this  negro 
question.  As  we  said  before,  it  is  just  simply  and  solely  the  fif- 
teenth amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  run 
right  through  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Now  this  doctrine  is  sought  to  be  sustained  by  an  appeal  to 
Gal.  iii.  28;  this  stock  text  is  cited  really  to  establish  for  the 
negro  equality  of  rule  over  white  churches.  Is  such  doctrine  de- 
ducible  from  it  ? 

We  have  claimed  already  an  estoppel  of  argument  from  this 
text  on  this  subject ;  if  it  does  not  involve  equality  in  rights  of 
membership,  a  fortiori  it  cannot  justify  equality  in  right  of  rule; 
but  waiving  this,  and  granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
text  does  teach  equality  in  church  membership,  does  it  therefore 
involve  equality  in  the  right  of  office  ?  Or  to  put  exactly  the 
same  question  in  a  different  shape,  Is  every  church  member  eligi- 
ble to  office  ?  To  this  we  answer  unhesitatingly,  No.  We  argue 
a  distinction  here,  one  made  most  evidently  by  all  Presbyterians 
North  and  South ;  nay,  more,  made  by  this  very  apostle  himself;  for 
though  he  says  ''there  is  neither  male  nor  female,  for  ye  are  all 
one  in  Christ  Jesus,"  at  the  same  time  he  denies  to  the  female  the 
function  of  rule  in  the  church,  thus  disqualifying  at  one  sweep 
more  than  half  the  membership,  and  the  most  pious  part  at  that ! 
He  mentions,  moreover,  certain  circumstances  that  bar  and  limit 
this  privilege  even  in  the  male  membership ;  but  it  is  needless  to 
quote  these  other  disqualifications.  This  one  instance  of  sex  as  a 
bar  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  whole  argument. 

Do  our  brethren  hold  that  every  male  member  of  the  church 
has  a  right  to  office  ?  Do  not  our  common  standards  designate 
certain  definite  qualifications  as  requisite  for  office-bearing  ?  What 
proportion  of  the  male  membership  of  any  well-ordered  or  wisely- 
officered  church  is  considered  eligible  for  the  eldership  ?  To  say 
that  every  man  has  such  privilege  is  absurd. 

Our  position  on  this  question  is  a  very  simple  one;  it  is  just 
this,  that  the  negro  has  not  the  proper  qualifications  for  the  func- 
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tioii  of  rule  over  white  Southern  Presbyterians.  If  the  Nortli 
considers  him  qualified  to  rule  over  them,  we  shall  not  question 
their  judgment;  they  have  a  right  to  it,  and  we  wish  them  the 
freest  exercise  of  it ;  but  we  do  not  think  him  fit  to  rule  over  us  ; 
his  character,  ignorance,  prejudice,  habits,  and  associations  all  dis- 
qualify him ;  he  would  be  merely  and  only  a  stumbling  block  and 
an  offence  in  such  a  position.  There  is  no  law  of  God  or  man,  no 
principle  or  practice  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  North  or  South, 
that  justifies  this  ruinous  policy  to  which  our  brethren  stand  com- 
mitted. 

If  this  right  be  claimed  for  the  negro,  it  must  be  claimed 
simply  because  he  is  a  negro,  for  certainly  no  white  man  of  his 
grade  of  character  and  intelligence  could  be  permitted  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  the  eldership  in  the  Southern  Church,  and  we 
have  yet  to  see  any  one  advance  the  negro-ness  of  the  negro  as  a 
positive  qualification  for  office  in  the  church. 

In  this  discussion  we  have  been  studious  to  avoid  thus  far  all 
reference  and  appeal  to  the  distinctively  social  features  and  politi- 
cal influences  that  are  indissolubly  blended  with  the  question,  and 
enter  therefore  inevitably  into  it.  We  have  done  this  in  order,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  place  our  argument  upon  grounds  that  might 
appeal  to  any  reader,  regardless  of  locality  or  latitude.  But  we 
are  unwilling  to  allow  any  to  suppose  that  we  do  not  recognize 
the  existence  or  force  of  such  elements. 

The  influence  of  politics  enters  the  question  in  the  fact  that 
the  negroes  almost  en  masse  are  opposed  to  the  whites ;  they  were 
unfortunately  the  willing  tool  and  cat's  paw  of  that  horde  of  for- 
tune-seekers who  introduced  the  carnival  of  corruption  which  did 
all  that  was  possible  to  make  a  hell  of  our  home  in  the  period  that 
will  ever  be  shame  and  reproach  to  our  great  nation.  They  did 
all  that  they  could  to  perpetuate  it,  and  they  stand  ever  ready  to 
reproduce  it.  It  is  the  goal  of  their  hopes  and  efforts  still.  They 
are  s6lidly  and  persistently  hostile  to  us.  This  is  true  of  them  as  a 
race,  and  they  are  invariably  united  against  us.  They  would  be 
the  same  in  any  question  of  church  policy.  They  would  vote  as 
solidly  in  this  sphere  as  in  the  political.  They  themselves  draw 
the  color  line  distinctly  in  politics,  and  they  maltreat  any  colored 
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man  who  votes  otlierwise.  They  would  do  the  same  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal matters.  Of  course  any  attempt  to  unite  two  such  hostile  ele- 
ments in  one  church  fellowship  would  be  sheer  folly.  The  influ- 
ence of  politics  is  very  indirect,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  real  ele- 
ment in  the  question,  to  the  extent  that  we  have  noted. 

The  social  feature  is  of  much  more  direct  and  potent  influence. 
Our  Northern  friends  seem  disposed  to  pooh-pooh  any  objection 
based  on  this  feature  as  purely  imaginary ;  but  we  know  the  negro 
a  great  deal  better  than  they  do.  This  fact  Dr.  Field  recognized 
in  the  extract  we  quoted  from  him  some  pages  back.  He  seems 
also  to  have  gained  some  inkling  of  the  negro's  disposition,  judging 
from  the  following  bit  of  advice: 

"  If  I  might,  witliout  being  obtrusive,  say  a  word  to  my  colored  brethren,  it 
would  be  this  :  You  too  must  work  out  your  own  salvation!  That  which  is  the  law 
in  entering  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  the  law  in  all  great  moral  undertakings:  it  is  the 
law  for  every  man,  and  you  are  no  exception.  ...... 

' '  Above  all,  don't  try  to  be  what  God  never  made  you  to  be,  and  what  you  can- 
not be,  however  much  you  try.  The  great  trouble  with  the  colored  people  of  the 
South,  is  that  they  want  to  be  white  folks.  But  can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin  ? 
In  this  foolish  desire  to  be  what  they  can  not  be,  they  lose  the  opportunity  to  be 
what  they  can  be :  to  take  a  position  of  their  own,  in  which  they  can  keep  their  inde- 
pendence and  their  self-respect. 

"Can  anything  be  more  childish  than  to  complain  that  we  are  not  treated  with 
proper  consideration  ?  I  sometimes  hear  a  good  honest  colored  man  say  '  white 
folks  don't  treat  him  'spectf ul, '  by  which  he  means  that  they  wont  have  anything 
to  do  with  him  socially.  Well  then,  my  good  fellow,  if  I  were  in  your  place,  I 
wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with  them.  They  like  to  be  by  themselves,  and  so 
do  you,  for  you  feel  a  great  deal  more  free,  and  enjoy  yourself  better;  and  if  I  were 
in  your  place,  when  I  wanted  to  have  a  good  time,  I  wouldn't  have  any  white  folks 
around! " 

This  disposition  of  the  negro  that  Dr.  Field  criticises  would 
surely  lead  to  social  complications.  And  we  would  interject  here 
that  the  patent  panacea  for  all  negro  defects,  education,  does  not 
mend  matters  in  the  least;  an  "educated"  negro  is  just  as  much 
negro  as  before,  just  the  same  raw  hide  volume  with  the  incon- 
gruous addition  of  a  gilt  edge  ;  he  is  only  a  little  more  aggressively 
offensive  than  his  less  ornate  brother.  Social  complications  are 
not  at  all  lessened  by  education,  nor  mitigated  by  "light  com- 
plexions "  either. 

Not  very  long  ago,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Convention  of  the 
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Episcopal  Diocese  of  I^.  C,  in  Raleigh,  the  bishop  gave  a  recep- 
tion to  his  clergy,  and  there  was  a  very  near  approach  to  a  dis- 
turbance growing  out  of  just  such  a  social  complication. 

While  the  majority  of  Northern  writers  agree  in  ridiculing 
this  difficulty,  some  of  them  seem  to  appreciate  it.  We  quote 
here  from  a  letter  by  the  Rev.  George  Miller,  of  Missouri : 

' '  There  seems  to  be  but  one  of  two  possible  issues  to  this  vexed  problem — 
either  an  exterminating  race  war,  or  amalgamation.  And  while  the  nation  at  large 
might  find  serious  the  task  of  preventing  the  one,  the  nation  at  large  could  not  en- 
force the  other.  Appalling  alternatives!  .  .  .  We  of  the  North  cannot  reasonably 
blame  our  Southern  brethren  for  declining  to  accept  any  basis  of  union,  the  trend 
of  which  is  toward  amalgamation.  We  would  just  as  strongly  revolt  at  doing  so 
for  ourselves,  if  it  were  with  us  a  practical  home  question,  as  it  is  to-day  with  them. 
It  may  be  wrong  for  them  to  demand  an  entirely  separate  church  organism  for  the 
freedmen;  but  it  is  clearly  both  reasonable  and  just  on  their  part  to  demand  sepa- 
rate congregations,  if  not  even  separate  presbyteries  and  synods.  We  of  the  North 
ought  to  place  ourselves  where  our  Southern  brethren  find  themselves  to-day ;  and 
we  ought  not,  in  Christian  charity,  to  try  to  force  on  them  possibilities  against 
which  we  ourselves  would  indignantly  revolt. 

' '  Let  us  suppose  a  case.  Here  is  a  congregation  made  up  of  white  and  colored 
members.  The  colored  people  being  more  numerous  will  soon  have  a  large  ma- 
jority. A  pastor  is  to  be  called,  and  they  vote  in  a  colored  brother.  He  is  your 
pastor,  your  wife's,  your  daughter's  pastor.  He  is,  therefore,  your  equal  socially ; 
his  children  the  peers  of  your  children.  His  son  calls  on  your  daughter !  Here 
comes  the  crisis ;  and  how  would  you  meet  it  ?  Are  you  ready  to  encourage  amal- 
gamation in  your  own  home?  No.  You  would  do  just  as  Abraham  did  (Gen, 
xxiv.  1-4),  and  feel  as  Rebekah  felt  (Gen.  xxvii.  46).  Until  we  are  ready  to  invite 
such  an  event  to  our  own  homes  can  we  insist  upon  forcing  it  upon  others? 

' '  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  mixed  presbyteries  and  synods,  the  trouble  is  largely 
modified ;  and  yet  the  tendency  remains  in  sufficient  strength  to  divest  them  of  the 
character  of  a  sine  qua  non  to  union." 

To  sum  it  all  up,  we  believe  that  every  consideration  of  pro- 
priety, expediency,  justice  and  right,  justifies  the  position  of  the 
Southern  church  on  this  question.  The  dictates  of  reason  and 
common  sense,  and  the  results  of  observation  and  experience,  all 
agree  in  the  support  of  our  policy. 

We  have  one  remark  to  make  in  conclusion.  It  is  frequently 
represented  in  the  North  that  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church 
is  held  reluctantly  in  abeyance  by  the  dominating  influence  of  a 
few  leaders  whose  age  and  prejudice  and  war  memories  embitter 
and  blind  them ;  that  the  body  of  the  membership  and  the  younger 
ministers  feel  very  diflferently  on  all  questions  at  issue  between  the 
two  churches. 
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Now,  we  wish  to  say  that  we  have  grown  to  man's  estate  since 
the  war,  and  its  memories  are  mainly  a  tradition  to  ns ;  moreover, 
our  bitterest  enemy  could  not  accuse  us  of  being  a  "  leader  in  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church."  Our  views  are  generally  our 
own,  and  they  are  eminently  so  in  this  instance;  but  we  believe 
they  are  shared  by  our  church  with  as  absolute  and  hearty  a  una- 
nimity as  ever  gave  force  and  value  to  the  convictions  of  an  intel- 
ligent Christian  people. 

Columbia,  South  Carolina.  Samuel  M.  Smith. 


II.  PEOBATION  AFTEK  DEATH. 

"  Mankind  believe  in  hell."    It  is  not  a  doctrine  purely  of 
revelation  that  the  wicked  are  punished  in  another  world.  The 
belief  in  such  a  doom  is  as  universal  as  the  belief  in  God  and  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.    Philosophers  who  aspire  to  reach 
the  summits  of  intelligence,  and  poets  who  aspire  to  sound  the 
depths  of  the  human  soul,  alike  recognize  the  fearful  reality ;  and 
the  power  of  both  lies  in  their  ability  to  give  expression  to  what 
all  men  think  and  feel.    The  philosopher  and  the  poet,  as  has 
been  well  said,  are  more  men  than  other  men ;  they  see  more 
clearly  and  feel  more  profoundly  than  other  men ;  they  have 
greater  power  of  expression ;  and  hence  homage  is  done  to  them 
as  the  hierophants  of  those  mysteries  which  are  enshrined  in  the 
recesses  of  every  human  soul.    This  explains  the  difference,  so 
eloquently  expounded  by  De  Quincey,  in  duration  and  destiny 
between  what  he  calls  the  literature  of  mere  knowledge  and  the 
literature  of  power.    "It  is  the  grandeur  of  all  truth  which  can 
occupy  a  very  high  place  in  human  interests  that  it  is  never  abso- 
lutely novel  to  the  meanest  of  minds ;  it  exists  eternally  by  way  of 
germ  or  latent  principle  in  the  lowest  as  in  the  highest,  needing  to 
be  developed,  but  never  to  be  planted.   .   .   .  It  is  in  relation 
to  the  great  moral  capacities  of  men  that  the  literature  of  power, 
as  contra-distinguished  from  that  of  knowledge,  lives  and  has  its 
field  of  action."    The  "  moral  capacities "  of  mankind  are  the 
same  in  all  and  the  same  from  age  to  age,  like  the  appetites  of 
hunger  and  thirst  in  the  human  body;  and  the  literature  which 
deals  with  them,  if  it  springs  from  genius,  is  destined  to  be  per- 
manent.   The  Principia  of  Newton  has  already  been  antiquated : 
Macbeth  -is  "  triumphant  forever,  as  long  as  the  languages  exist  in 
which  it  speaks  or  can  be  taught  to  speak."    The  great  subject  of 
Macbeth  is  penal  retribution  for  sin,  and  its  tremendous  power 
lies  in  the  human  conscience,  which  responds  to  its  awful  repre- 
sentations.   Shakspere  was  no  theologian,  but  who  can  read  this 
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tragedy  and  not  feel  that  there  is  a  hell,  or,  if  there  is  not,  that 
there  ought  to  be  ?  Plato,  Homer,  Yirgil,  Dante,  Shakspere, 
Milton,  when  tliey  present  this  dreadful  topic,  only  voice  the  sen- 
timents of  the  human  soul.    Mankind  believe  in  hell. 

But  they  do  not  believe  in  it  as  they  do  in  some  other  things, 
because  it  is  their  pleasure  to  do  so,  because  the  wish  is  father  to 
the  thought.  Not  at  all ;  they  are  compelled  to  believe  in  it  by 
the  operation  of  the  same  power  which  compels  them  to  believe  in 
God,  the  power  of  conscience.  The  fool  who  says  in  his  heart 
"no  God,"  of  course  will  also  say  "no  hell."  But  as  God  will 
not  allow  his  Being  to  be  disowned,  so  he  will  not  allow  his  mora^ 
government,  his  righteous  purpose  to  punish  sin,  to  be  disowned. 
Either  of  these  convictions  may  be  resisted  and  even  suppressed 
for  a  time,  but  only  for  a  time.  Men  may  deny  that  there  is  a 
God,  or  that  they  have  souls,  or  that  there  is  a  world  external  to 
themselves.  The  zeal  and  persistency  with  which  they  endeavor 
to  prove  that  there  is  no  hell  is  no  argument  against  the  reality  of 
it ;  rather  the  contrary.  "  What  man,"  says  Dr.  Shedd,  "  would 
seriously  construct  an  argument  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  no 
such  being  as  Jupiter  Amnion,  or  such  an  animal  as  the  centaur? 
The  very  denial  of  endless  retribution  evinces  by  its  spasmodic 
eagerness  and  effort  to  disprove  the  tenet,  the  firmness  with  which 
it  is  intrenched  in  man's  moral  constitution." 

Tliere  are  many  methods  of  assault  upon  the  doctrine.  -One 
is  to  admit  that  the  Bible  teaches  it  clearly,  and  then  to  make  this 
fact  a  proof  against  the  Bible's  inspiration  and  authority,  the  doc- 
trine itself  being  too  absurd  and  monstrous  to  be  believed.  An- 
other is  to  admit  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  the  Bible,  and 
upon  this  ground  to  argue  that  it  cannot  teach  the  doctrine,  and 
that  the  places  which  seem  to  teach  it  must  receive  some  other  in- 
terpretation. These  two  methods  are  the  same  in  principle.  In 
both  the  reason  of  man  is  made  the  judge  as  to  what  a  revelation 
from  God  ought  to  contain.  A  third  method,  near  akin  to  the  last, 
if  it  can  be  called  a  method,  feeling  rather  than  logic  being  judge, 
is  simply  to  take  one's  stand  on  the  goodness  of  God,  and  say  it 
cannot  be.  This  seems  to  have  been  John  Foster's  position,  and 
was  probably  Origen's.    Thousands  have  passed  through  just  such 
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a  struggle  as  Adolplie  Monod  describes  in  his  own  case,  though  not 
always  with  the  same  result.  "  There  was  a  time,"  says  he, 
"  when  I  was  unwilling  to  believe  in  endless  punishment  either  for 
any  man  or  even  for  the  devil;  and  when  I  wrote  these  foolish 
words,  '  If  one  single  creature  of  God  must  be  eternally  unhappy 
there  is  no  happiness  possible  for  me.'  But  as  I  believed  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Bible  was  the  Word  of  God,  and  that  conse- 
quently I  could  not  in  peace  reject  the  endlessness  of  punishment 
so  long  as  I  found  it  taught  in  the  Bible,  I  endeavored  to  persuade 
myself  that  it  was  not  taught  there.  For  this  purpose  I  read,  I 
meditated,  I  commented — attenuating  the  places  which  seemed  to 
favor  the  doctrine — hunting  up,  exaggerating,  forcing  those  which 
I  hoped  to  find  contrary  to  it.  I  did  all  I  could  not  to  find  end- 
less punishment  in  God's  Word,  but  I  did  not  succeed.  I  was 
convinced  by  the  irresistible  evidence  of  the  testimony  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. ...  I  yielded,  I  bowed  my  head,  I  put  my  hand  on  my 
mouth ;  I  believed  in  endless  punishment  with  a  conviction  all  the 
more  profound  that  I  had  long  fought  against  it." 

These  good  men  knew  of  course  that  there  was  an  incalculable 
amount  of  suffering  in  this  world,  and  not  only  suffering  hnt  penal 
suffering.  They  believed  that  all  this  suffering  was  consistent 
with  God's  infinite  goodness ;  but  they  could  not  believe  that  such 
goodness  could  consist  with  endless  suffering.  Hence,  perhaps,  the 
origin  of  the  notion  of  a  probation  after  death.  Such  a  notion 
was  a  sort  of  flanking  of  a  doctrine  which  could  not  be  success- 
fully attacked  in  front.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  no- 
tion is  practically  Universalism.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that 
every  man  who  dies  in  his  sins  will  avail  himself  of  his  chance  in 
the  next  world,  and  so  no  man's  punishment  will  be  endless,  but 
all  will  be  saved.  The  fear  of  future  punishment  will  practically 
cease  to  operate.  "The  spirit  of  man,"  says  Monod,  "being  im- 
mortal is  so  made  that  that  which  must  have  an  end  cannot  appear 
to  him  long.  A  child  who  had  heard  it  said  that  the  abode  of  the 
wicked  in  hell  should  be  only  a  thousand  years,  being  threatened 
for  some  bad  conduct  with  hell,  answered,  '  What  care  I  for  hell  ? 
I  shall  stay  there  only  a  thousand  years.'  This  word  was  pro- 
found as  it  was  artless,  and  by  the  mouth  of  that  little  child  spoke 
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the  whole  human  race."  A  very  striking  confirmation  of  this  is 
seen  in  the  effect  of  the  pagan  and  papal  doctrine  of  purgatory. 
Purgatory,  according  to  the  Roman  doctors,  is  not  a  place  of  dis- 
cipline^ but  of  true  and  ^yo^qy  jjnnislmieiit,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses a  temporary  hell.  Yet  how  many  thousands  and  millions 
prefer  the  prospect  of  it  to  the  pains  and  self-denials  of  a  life  of 
repentance  and  holiness  here  ! 

The  notion  of  a  probation  after  death  is,  therefore,  virtually 
Universalism ;  and  it  is  the  most  dangerous  form  of  that  deadly 
heresy,  for  the  reasons  already  suggested.  It  is  more  dangerous 
because  it  is  more  respectable;  more  reverent  towards  God,  be- 
cause it  recognizes  his  moral  cliaracter  and  his  moral  government, 
and  "concedes  the  force  of  the  biblical  and  rational  arguments 
respecting  the  guilt  of  sin  and  its  intrinsic  desert  of  everlasting 
punishment;"  and  more  reverent  towards  man,  because  it  respects 
and  does  not  outrage  the  judgments  and  instincts  of  his  moral  con- 
stitution. It  is  farther  respectable  in  that  it  concedes  that  there 
is  no  other  way  of  salvation  than  througli  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  At  any  point  in  the  history  of 
the  sinner,  whether  in  this  world  or  the  next,  if  he  obtains  salva- 
tion it  must  be  through  regeneration,  faith  and  repentance.  It  is 
true  that  some  who  hold  to  probation  after  death,  perhaps  the  ma- 
jority of  those  w^ho  so  hold,  would  object  to  the  statement  just 
made  of  their  concessions  to  orthodoxy."  Their  idea  of  proba- 
tion here  is  such  as  to  imply  a  "self-determining  power  of  the 
will,"  or  at  least  a  synergistic  operation  of  the  will  in  turning  to 
God ;  and  they  have  the  same  idea  of  probation  after  death.  One 
great  inducement  to  accept  the  theory  of  a  post-mortem  probation 
is  the  fact  that  the  evidence  then  will  be  too  overwhelming  to  be 
resisted,  and  that  multitudes  wdiose  will  was  proof  against  all  the 
appeals  of  the  law  or  the  gospel  here,  will  break  down  under 
the  light  of  eternity.  They  are  of  the  same  opinion  with  Dives 
in  the  "parable,"  that  the  main  reason  why  men  do  not  re- 
pent is  that  they  have  not  evidence  enough,  or  evidence  of  the 
right  kind. 

While  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  discuss  the  question  of 
fact  whether  there  is  a  probation  after  death,  in  the  sense  simply 
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of  the  possibility  of  a  change  from  a  state  of  sin  to  a  state  of  sal- 
vation, without  reference  to  the  rationale  of  that  change,  yet  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  Pelagian  or  semi- 
Pelagian  view  of  the  subject. 

According  to  this  view,  the  change  from  a  state  of  sin  to  a 
state  of  salvation  is  brought  about  by  ''moral  suasion."  Man  was 
not  killed  by  the  fall  in  Adam.  The  Pelagian  says  he  was  not 
even  hurt;  the  Low  Arminian  that  he  was  stunned  and  seriously 
hurt;  the  High  Arminian  that  he  was  as  good  as  dead,  as  Euty- 
chus  was  after  he  had  fallen  from  the  third  story;  but  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  embrace  of  God's  love,  his  life  was  still  in  him, 
was  not  allowed  to  become  extinct,  or  was  immediately  restored, 
as  in  the  case  of  Eutychus  in  the  embrace  of  Paul.  No  direct, 
quickening  agency  of  the  Spirit,  therefore,  is  necessary  to  make 
him  alive.  He  is  to  1)6  persuaded  by  argument,  expostulation,  re- 
monstrance, entreaty,  to  stir  his  torpid,  slumbering  life  into  activity 
and  to  decide  for  God.  To  help  him  in  doing  this,  the  most  awful 
pictures  of  hell  and  the  judgment  are  presented  to  him.  If  he  re- 
mains undecided  in  this  life,  then  we  may  hope  that  he  may  be 
persuaded  by  the  vision  and  experience  of  the  reality  after 
death. 

Now  all  this  speculation  falls  to  the  ground  at  once  if  it  be 
true,  as  the  Scriptures  teach,  that  the  sinner  is  "dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins,"  that  he  needs  to  be  "quickened,"  "raised  from  the 
dead,"  "  new  created "  by  him  "  who  quickeneth  the  dead,  and 
calleth  the  things  that  are  not,  as  though  they  were."  The  sinner 
in  this  world  will  not  turn  to  God;  will  not  come  to  the  Saviour 
that  he  may  have  life.  The  very  gravamen  of  the  difficulty  is  in 
his  yyill ;  he  is  incurably  averse  to  God,  hates  God,  and  no  power 
of  logic  or  eloquence  can  change  his  mind.  A  clearer  revelation 
of  God  is  only  a  clearer  revelation  of  what  the  sinner  hates;  and 
if  there  is  to  be  a  clearer  revelation  of  God  in  the  other  world, 
what  other  effect  can  it  have  than  to  drive  the  sinner  further  off 
from  God  ?  Besides,  sin  is  prevented  here  from  developing  itself 
fully  by  the  kindly  restraints  of  domestic  and  social  life,  by  public 
opinion  and  by  human  law.  Tiiere  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
those  restraints  will  continue  to  exist  in  the  future  world.  The 
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dead  soul  is,  as  it  were,  embalmed  in  this  world  with  the  sweet 
spices  of  charity  and  compassion ;  in  the  other  world  the  natural 
process  of  putrefaction  will  take  its  course.  These  considerations 
harmonize  exactly  with  the  "parable"  of  the  Kich  Man  and  Laza- 
rus. Dives  makes  no  prayer  for  repentance  for  himself.  He  does 
not  pray  even  for  deliverance  from  his  torments,  but  only  for  a 
slight  alleviation  of  tliem.  He  does  not  pray  for  repentance  to  be 
given  to  his  brethren.  He  only  thinks  of  repentance  in  an  exter- 
nal way  as  a  condition  of  escaping  torment,  not  as  a  hearty  turning 
away  from  sin  unto  God.  Moreover,  he  expresses  his  belief  that 
repentance  would  be  the  result  of  the  going  to  them  of  one  from 
the  dead.  But  as  he  himself  already  has  the  evidence  which  he 
desires  for  them,  and  yet  does  not  repent,  why  should  he  think 
that  they  would  repent?  The  only  reason  is  that  he  knows  them 
to  be  still  in  a  state  of  probation  and  his  own  probation  to  be  ended. 
There  is  a  possibility  of  repentance  for  them,  as  they  are  still  liv- 
ing, but  there  is  none  for  him,  even  if  he  desired  it,  and  of  such 
desire  there  is  no  trace. 

Even  on  the  Pelagian  and  Arminian  view,  the  probability  that 
a  -man  who  has  all  his  life  resisted  the  commands  and  invitations 
of  the  gospel  will  in  the  other  world  be  more  inclined  to  faith  and 
repentance,  is  exceedingly  small.  Do  not  these  men  know,  and 
do  they  not  teach  sinners,  tliat  the  longer  the  offers  of  salvation  are 
resisted  the  less  likely  it  is  that  they  will  ever  be  accepted  ?  Why 
then  annul  the  force  of  their  exhortations  to  speedy,  to  immediate 
repentance,  by  teaching  that  repentance  may  be  postponed  to  a 
time  even  beyond  death,  and  yet  be  obtained  at  last? 

Let  us  return  now  to  the  question  of  fact.  Is  there  any 
proof  of  a  probation  after  death  ?  It  is  conceded  that  the  proofs 
must  be  obtained  from  the  Scriptures,  if  there  are  any  proofs 
at  all. 

One  of  the  passages — it  may  be  said  the  fundamental  passage, 
the  locus  classic  us — is  that  of  1  Pet.  iii.  18-20.  This  passage  is 
relied  on  even  by  such  a  man  as  Professor  Godet  to  prove  that 
"the  gospel  shall  be  preached  to  every  human  soul  before  the 
judgment,  either  in  this  life  or  in  the  next."  (See  his  Commen- 
tary on  Pom.  ii.  7,  8,  Funk  &  Wagnall's  edition,  p.  119,  with  Dr. 
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Talbot  W.  Chambers's,  very  clear  and  able  criticism  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, pp.  517  ff.) 

On  this  passage  it  may  be  remarked,  first,  that  the  Bible  proof 
of  a  probation  after  death  must  be  very  scant,  when  the  advocates 
of  that  view  are  compelled  to  appeal  to  it  for  support.  Every- 
body knows  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  obscure  places  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  that  the  ablest  interpreters  are  divided  in  their 
views  about  it.  In  regard  particularly  to  the  act  or  work  of  Christ 
there  described  interpreters  differ.  W/ien  was  that  work  done? 
In  the  days  of  Noah,  or  in  the  interval  between  Christ's  death  and 
his  resurrection?  What  was  the  work?  Agreed  that  it  was  a 
preaching  or  making  a  proclamation;  agreed  also  that  it  was  a 
proclamation  concerning  the  work  of  redemption  which  he  bad 
just  achieved  upon  the  cross,  the  question  still  remains,  For  w^hat 
purpose  was  the  proclamation  made  ?  For  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing to  the  "spirits  in  prison"  another  opportunity  of  salvation,  or 
for  the  purpose  merely  of  announcing  and  celebrating  in  that  dark 
abode  the  victory  of  the  Eedeemer  over  the  powers  of  darkness  ? 
It  is  contended  by  Prof.  Godet,  and  those  who  agree  with  him, 
that  the  time  was  the  interval  between  the  death  and  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  and  that  the  purpose  of  the  proclamation  was 
to  offer  salvation.  It  is  contended  by  others  that  the  time  was  the 
time  of  Noah,  and  the  proclamation  was  the  offer  of  salvation.  It 
is  contended  by  others  still,  as  by  Dr.  Chambers,  that  the  time  was 
the  interval  between  Christ's  death  and  his  resurrection,  but  that 
the  proclamation  was  ?iot  the  offer  of  salvation,  or  at  least  that  such 
a  purpose  is  not  expressed  in  the  passage,  is  not  necessarily  implied 
in  the  fact  of  preaching,  and  is  forbidden  by  the  tenor  of  Bible 
teaching.  The  writer  of  this  paper  thinks  that  the  second  of  the 
views  just  mentioned  harmonizes  best  with  the  scope  of  the  passage 
and  with  the  reference  to  Noah  and  the  antediluvian  generation, 
and  prefers  it  for  these  reasons,  while  acknowledging  the  gram- 
matical objections  to  it.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  arbitrate  among 
these  different  views.  The  point  here  made  is  that  such  a  passage 
is  too  precarious  a  support  for  such  a  notion  as  that  of  probation 
after  death,  especially  as  that  notion  is  conceded  to  be  not  in  bar- 
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mony  with  the  faith  of  the  clmrch  or  with  the  seeming  tenor  of 
Bible  teaching.^ 

Dr.  Chambers,  in  the  criticism  above  referred  to,  has  another 
thought  of  much  weight.  It  is  this:  "Even  admitting  (which  is 
not  admitted)  that  the  words  do  mean  or  may  mean  that  the  Lord 
proclaimed  a  gospel  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  this  proves  nothing 
in  respect  to  the  case  of  others  before  or  since  the  time  of  the 
proclamation  in  question,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  the 
circumstances  were  peculiar  and  extraordinary ;  and  what  is  done 
on  momentous  occasions  is  no  precedent  for  ordinary  days.  Be- 
cause the  conduits  run  wine  instead  of  water  when  the  king  re- 
ceives his  crown,  we  are  not  to  expect  that  they  will  do  the  same 
when  the  coronation  is  over."    (P.  5'zO.) 

Another  text  is  1  Pet.  iv.  6,  upon  which  it  is  needless  to  dwell. 
If  it  proves  a  probation  after  death,  it  proves  also  the  salvation  of 
all  the  dead;  and  the  boldest  Universalism  is  the  result.  The 
apostle  evidently  refers  to  what  took  place  in  ther  lifetime  of  the 
dead.  The  gospel  was  preached  to  them  when  they  were  living, 
so  that  they  might  indeed  be  condemned  by  their  fellows  in  "the 
fiery  trial"  (verse  12);  "but  nevertheless  their  spirits  enjoyed  im- 
mortal life  with  God"  (see  Chambers,  as  above). 

Once  more,  the  advocates  of  a  post-morteiri  probation  urge  the 
passage  in  Matt.  xii.  32,  which  seems  to  imply  that  some  sins  may 
be  forgiven  in  the  world  to  come.  Dr.  Dorner  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  (Christian  Doctrine,  §  83  c,  p.  72,  of  Yol.  III.,  T.  <fe  T.  Clark's 
Trans.,  Edinb.,  1882)  that  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  "the 
only  sin  which  is  not  forgiven  either  in  this  world  or  the  next." 
All  other  sins  are  punishable,  but  this  only  will  be  punished.  But 
of  this  more  in  the  sequel.  Meantime,  the  point  here  is  that 
the  form  of  the  expression  implies  that  there  are  sins  which  if  not 
forgiven  in  this  world  may  be  in  the  next.  The  answer  is,  as  Dr. 
Chambers  remarks,  that  this  is  turning  rhetoric  into  logic.  The 


'  Let  it  be  noted  that  Prof.  Godet,  and  others  who  contend  for  a  probation 
after  death  only  for  those  who  never  had  the  offer  of  salvation  in  this  life,  have  no 
right  to  this  passage  in  support  of  their  view.  The  antediluvian  sinners  had  the 
offer  of  salvation.  Noah  was  a  preacher  of  righteousness  to  them  (2  Pet.  ii.  5), 
and  the  Spirit  of  grace  strove  with  them  (Gen.  vi.  3)  while  the  ark  was  preparing. 
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thirty-second  verse  is  merely  a  rhetorical  repetition  of  the 
thirty-first.  Our  Lord  was  considering  not  the  time  of  forgive- 
ness, but  the  question  whether  there  was  forgiveness  at  all  in  the 
case  of  a  certain  sin.  In  order  to  make  the  negation  as  vivid  as 
possible,  and  to  show  that  the  sin  he  is  speaking  of  shall  never  be 
forgiven,  he  combines  the  two  periods,  this  world  and  the  world 
to  come.  The  same  meaning  is  expressed  in  the  parallel  passage 
in  Mark  iii.  29:  "Whosoever  shall  blaspheme  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  hath  never  forgiveness,  but  is  guilty  of  an  eternal  sin" 
(thus  in  the  Revised  Version). 

So  much  for  the  scriptural  arguments  in  favor  of  probation 
after  death.  Whatever  force  they  might  seem  to  have,  considered 
by  themselves,  and  .this  has  been  sliown  to  be  very  small,  entirely 
vanishes  in  the  presence  of  the  scriptural  arguments  on  the  other 
side.    Let  us  look  at  them  : 

First,  the  Bible  is  profoundly  silent  about  any  "intermediate 
place  "  ill  which  the  people  dwell  who  are  still,  after  death,  in  a 
state  of  probation.  It  speaks  of  a  Sheol  or  Hades  in  the  sense  of 
the  grave  or  in  the  sense  of  the  unseen  world,  or  of  the  state  of 
the  read;  but  in  this  sense  all  the  dead  are  there.  It  speaks  of 
a  Hades  in  the  sense  of  a  place  of  torment,  not  distinguishable  in 
effect  from  Gehenna ;  but  this  would  not  be  a  proper  place  for  the 
confinement  of  those  who  are  not  yet  condemned,  and  who  may 
be  justified.  It  speaks  of  a  "  Gehenna  of  fire,"  but  this  is  not  for 
those  who  are  still  on  trial,  but  for  those  who  are  finally  and  irre- 
vocably condemned.  It  speaks  of  heaven,  but  this  is  the  residence 
of  those  whose  probation  is  past,  and  who  have  entered  into  eter- 
nal life.  Papists  are  sagacious  enough  to  find  some  traces  of  a 
Purgatory  there ;  but  if  there  were  such  a  place,  it  would  be,  ac- 
cording to  those  heretics,  the  abode  of  pious  people  who  have  died 
in  the  communion  of  the  church,  and  wdio  are  to  pay  the  remnant 
of  the  penalty  left  unpaid  by  the  Redeemer.  It  would  be  no 
place  for  the  wicked,  whose  final  destiny  is  still  undecided.  Some 
find  another  place  called,  they  say,  a  "  ward  "  or  "  place  of  safe- 
keeping," as  Bishop  Horsley  renders  the  word  for  "prison,"  in  1 
Pet.  iii.  19;  but  this  is  a  place  almost  the  same  as  the  limhus  of 
the  Papists,  a  place  in  which  pious  people  are  kept,  without  suf- 
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fering,  in  expectation  of  their  future  blessedness.  It  has  been 
shown,  however,  that  this  view  hLS  no  foundation  in  that  text; 
but  even  if  there  were  such  a  place,  it  would  not  be  suitable  for 
the  wicked  on  probation.  There  is,  then,  no  place  provided  for 
such  a  class  in  the  next  world,  and  the  inference  is  natural,  if  not 
inevitable,  that  there  is  no  such  class. 

Again:  In  that  awful  passage,  the  story  of  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus,  which  was  first  spoken  by  our  Lord  and  then  recorded 
for  the  purpos€i  of  revealing  something  concerning  the  state  of 
the  dead,  and  which  contains  the  clearest  and  fullest  view  of  the 
fate  of  the  wicked,  there  are  only  two  places  mentioned.  It  mat- 
ters not  whether  or  not  Abraham's  bosom  be  identified  with 
heaven  and  Hades  with  Gehenna,  the  point  is  that  there  are  only 
tw^o  places,  one  a  place  of  "comfort"  and  the  other  a  place  of 
"  torment."  It  is  to  be  noted  also,  that  the  entrance  into  either 
place  follows  immediately  upon  the  article  of  death,  and  that  there 
is  a  great  gulf  fixed  betw^een  them,  so  that  there  can  be  no  pass- 
ing from  one  to  the  other.  Further,  let  it  be  remembered,  what 
has  already  been  noted,  that  the  rich  man  seeks  no  repentance  for 
himself,  evidently  neither  expects  nor  desires  it,  and  asks  for  no 
deliverance  from  his  doom.  The  conclusion  from  this  passage 
against  a  probation  after  death  is  so  clear  and  certain  that  it  can- 
not possibly  be  evaded,  except  by  a  method  of  interpretation 
which  would  reduce  the  Bil)le  as  a  rule  of  faith  to  an  utter  nullity. 

In  other  passages  death  is  spoken  of  as  the  event  which  fixes 
and  determines  the  destiny  of  the  wicked.  For  example,  Prov. 
xiv.  32:  "The  wicked  is  driven  away  in  his  wickedness;  but  the 
righteous  hath  hope  in  his  death."  This  implies  that  the  wicked 
hath  no  hope  in  his  death.  Prov.  xi.  7 :  "  When  a  wicked  man 
dieth,  his  expectation  shall  perish."  Heb.  ix.  27 :  "It  is  ap- 
pointed unto  men  once  to  die,  but  after  this  judgment,"  or,  as  the 
revision  has  it,  "cometh  judgment."  The  word  "judgment"  is 
without  the  article,  and  the  reference  is  rather  to  the  sentence 
which  immediately  follows  death  than  to  "the  day  of  judgment." 
The  text  teaches  that  prior  to  death  man's  destiny  is  not  de- 
cided, he  being  not  yet  sentenced;  but  after  death  his  destiny 
is  settled.    When  he  dies,  the  private  judgment,  that  is,  the 
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immediate  personal  consciousness  either  of  penitence  or  impen- 
itence, occurs.  .  .  .  The  article  of  death  is  an  event  in  hu- 
man existence  which  strips  off  all  disguises,  and  shows  the  person 
what  he  really  is  in  moral  character.  He  "  knows  as  he  is  known," 
and  in  tliis  flashing  light  passes  a  sentence  upon  himself  that  is  ac- 
curate. (Shedd's  Theology,  II.  p.  694.)  In  2.  Cor.  v.  10,  the  re- 
ference is  clear  to  the  final  or  general  judgment,  and  the  teaching 
is  that  the  sentence  which  shall  be  then  received  will  be  deter- 
mined by  what  was  done  i?i  the  hody^  implying  that  when  the  soul 
left  the  body  the  account  was  closed.  If  the  probation  extended 
beyond  the  residence  in  the  body,  the  apostle  could  not  have  used 
this  form  of  speech.  Again,  our  Saviour  (Jno.  viii.)  says  more 
than  once  to  the  Pharisees,  "If  ye  believe  not  that  I  am  he,  ye 
shall  die  in  your  sins."  To  die  in  their  sins  can  mean  nothing 
else  than  to  die  in  the  state  of  condemnation  and  pollution  in 
which  they  had  been  living  in  consequence  of  their  rejection  of 
their  Messiah  and  Redeemer ;  and  if  the  mention  of  their  death  in 
such  a  connexion  does  not  signify  the  decisive  crisis  beyond  which 
there  is  no  hope  of  salvation,  it  is  impossible  to  devise  a  rational 
meaning  for  it.  If  our  Saviour  knew  that  his  hearers  would  have 
after  death  another  and  a  better  opportunity  to  weigh  his  claims,  it 
would  have  been  more  natural  to  say,  "  If  ye  believe  not  now  that 
I  am  he,  ye  will  no  doubt  (or  probably)  believe  when  death  shall 
have  given  you  more  evidence."  At  all  events,  if  his  hearers  had 
known  or  believed  that  their  probation  would  be  continued  beyond 
death,  they  would  have  laughed  at  his  threatening  as  a  mere  hru- 
tum  fulmen.  And  the  same  would  have  been  the  consequence  of 
all  the  threatenings  of  the  New  Testament,  of  John  the  Baptist, 
of  his  master  Christ,  and  of  the  apostles.^ 

As  to  Christ,  who  says  more  about  the  destiny  of  the  wicked 
in  the  next  world  than  all  of  his  apostles  put  together,  as  we 
might  have  anticipated  he  would  from  his  superior  compassion, 
we  must  either  suppose  him  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  probation  after  death,  or,  if  he  knew  the  fact,  that  he 
deliberately,  for  his  own  private  ends,  used  language  which  im- 

^  See  this  point  well  stated  and  illustrated  by  Dr.  Chambers  in  the  criticism  on. 
Godet,  above  quoted. 
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plied  the  contrary,  as  some  preachers  who  have  turned  out  to  be 
arrant  hypocrites  and  knaves  were  accustomed  to  preach  the  hell 
and  damnation  in  which  they  did  not  themselves  believe  in  order 
to  gratify  their  lust  of  gold  and  of  power.  But  what  Christian 
does  not  recoil  with  horror  from  either  supposition  as  to  his  di- 
vine and  immaculate  Eedeemer  ? 

There  are  scores  of  other  places  in  Scripture  which  would  be 
emptied  of  their  force  and  meaning  by  the  supposition  of  a  proba- 
tion after  death.  There  is  no  space  in  the  limits  assigned  to  this 
essay,  for  full  citations.  Some  of  them  may  be  found  in  Gen.  vi. 
3;  Ps.  xcix.  12;  Prov.  i.  24,  28;  Eccl.  ix.  10;  Luke  xiii.  24,  25; 
Matt.  xxiv.  42,  50;  2  Cor.  vi.  2;  Heb.  iii.  7;  x.  26;  Rev.  xxii. 
11,  12.    See  Shedd,  Dogmatic  Theology,  XL,  pp.  698  ff. 

The  discussion  thus  far  has  been  one  concerning  probation 
after  death,  without  limitation  as  to  any  particular  class  of  sinners 
dying  in  impenitency.  But  there  are  many  who  are  willing  to 
concede  tliat  the  argument  is  a  good  and  valid  one  against  a  gen- 
eral post-mortem  probation,  and  yet  hold  that  there  are  rational 
and  ethical  grounds  for  believing  that  a  probation  will  be  given 
to  all  human  beings  who  have  not  had  the  offer  of  salvation  made 
to  them  in  this  life.  This  is  just  now  the  most  popular  and  plausi- 
ble form  in  which  the  doctrine  is  proposed  and  defended.  It  is 
the  form  in  which  it  is  advocated  by  the  professors  of  the  "  New 
Theology  "  in  New  England,  and,  what  is  of  much  greater  conse- 
quence, by  Prof.  Dorner  and  by  Julius  Miiller.  It  is  reported  in 
the  public  prints  that  Dorner's  Theology  has  been  adopted  as  a 
text-book  in  one  of  the  theological  schools  of  Presbyterian  Scot- 
land instead  of  the  system  of  Dr.  Chas.  Hodge  (which  is  very  like 
substituting  darkness  for  light,  as  Dr.  Dorner  was,  in  point  of 
style,  one  of  the  obscurest  writers  on  this  planet,  and  Dr.  Hodge 
one  of  the  clearest) ;  and  if  this  is  the  fact,  it  furnishes  a  clew  to 
the  kind  of  changes  which  the  would-be  revisers  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  in  that  country  propose  to  make.  Dr.  Muller  is  a 
sounder  thinker  on  the  whole  subject  of  sin  than  Dr.  Dorner, 
which  makes  it  the  more  to  be  deplored  that  he  should  give  his 
countenance  to  so  grave  an  error.  The  soteriology  of  both  these 
learned  men  is  inconsistent,  in  this  particular,  with  their  Hamar- 
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tiology,  as  Dr.  Shedd  says  ;  but  the  inconsistency  is  more  glaring 
in  the  case  of  Miiller,  on  account  of  his  profounder  treatment  of 
the  subject  of  sin. 

The  fundamental  position  of  Dorner  is  that,  beside  the  generic 
character  of  sinner  which  belongs  to  every  man  by  virtue  of  his 
connexion  with  Adam,  or,  in  other  words,  beside  original  sin  and 
the  actual  transgressions  which  flow  from  it,  something  more  is 
necessary  to  make  him  damnable,  worthy  of  being  damned.  "  The 
good  must  be  placed  before  his  eyes,  not  merely  as  the  voice  of 
conscience  or  as  'the  letter,'  but  in  its  most  lucid  and  attractive 
form,  as  personal  love,  in  order  that  decision  for  or  against  truth 
may  have  decisive  signiticance.  This  for  the  condition  on  the  ob- 
jective side.  On  the  sul)jective  side  there  must  be  full  freedom  of 
decision  from  the  innermost  personality.  For  good  and  deiinitive 
decision  the  possibility  of  evil  must  still  stand  open,  otherwise  it 
would  not  be  free,  so  that  the  knowledge  of  good  cannot  yet  be 
absolutely  determining  for  the  same.  On  the  other  hand,  evil  de- 
cision can  only  make  ripe  for  the  final  judgment  if  it  is  in  nowise 
naturally  necessitated — for  example,  by  generic  sin — but  if  the  sub- 
ject is  somehow  put  into  the  position  to  freely  strike  the  decision 
of  himself,  and  therefore  himself  to  incur  the  guilt  of  decided  re- 
jection of  personal  love,  which  is  only  possible  by  means  of  self- 
incurred  infatuation  and  falsehood.  Now  this  subjective  and  ob- 
jective possibility  of  free  decision  is  given  by  God  through  Chris- 
tianity as  the  absolute  religion,  and  therefore  Christianity  is  also 
the  religion  of  freedom.  The  manifestation  of  Christ  urges,  there- 
fore, irresistibly  to  decision  for  or  against  him,  and  at  the  same 
time,  in  spite  of  original  sin,  makes  free  decision  possible"  (The- 
ology, III.,  pp.  69  ff.  of  T.  &  T.  Clark's  Translation). 

The  sum  of  all  this  is,  that  ''no  one  will  be  damned  merely  on 
account  of  the  common  sin  and  guilt ;  but  every  one  is  definitely 
brought  to  guilty  personal  decision  only  through  the  gospel."  No 
man  can  be  considered  a  full  person  or  fully  a  free  agent  until  he 
is  confronted  with  Christ  (a  new  version,  by  the  way,  of  Christ's 
words,  "the  Son  shall  make  you  free").  It  is  only  then  tliat  the 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  becomes  possible ;  and  this  sin,  says 
Dorner,  is  "the  only  sin  that  is  not  forgiven  either  in  tliis  world  or 
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in  the  next."  "Tliis  is  an  entirely  new  position,"  says  Dr.  Shedd 
(Theology,  II.,  p.  701),  "not  to  be  found  in  the  past  history  of 
€Schatology,  and  invented  apparently  to  furnish  a  basis  for  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  oifer  of  redemption."  No  such  absurdity  is 
found  in  Muller.  He  founds  his  hope  on  Matt.  xii.  32.  He  de- 
nies and  combats  Corner's  position  that  sin  against  the  gospel  is 
the  only  damning  sin.    (See  Shedd,  ut  supra.) 

Now,  if  it  be  true,  as  Dorner  affirms,  that  prior  to  Christ,  "  the 
incarnate  personal  love,"  there  was  no  precise  and  decided  personal 
character,  whether  good  or  evil,  no  freedom  in  such  a  sense  as  to 
imply  damnable  guilt,  no  "  definitive  unbehef,"  and  no  definitive 
faith ;  if  this  be  true,  then  the  larger  portion  of  the  Bible  is  a  mass 
of  nonsense  and  falsehood.  One  feels  the  same  kind  of  difficulty  in 
arguing  with  a  man  who  can  hold  such  a  view  as  he  would  feel  (to 
borrow  an  illustration  from  Henry  Rogers)  in  arguing  with  an  in- 
habitant of  the  planet  Saturn,  where,  according  to  Voltaire's  "Mi- 
cromegas,"  a  crime  of  enormous  turpitude  inspires  absolute  envy, 
and  the  tliree  angles  of  a  triangle  are  not  equal  to  two  right  angles. 
One  feels  that  he  lias  no  common  ground  on  which  he  stands  with 
Dr.  Dorner,  no  principles  accepted  on  both  sides  by  which  any 
question  can  be  decided.  The  only  possible  method  of  argument  is 
to  appeal  from  Dorner  drunk  to  Dorner  sober,  to  show  that  he 
contradicts  and  stultifies  himself.  One  of  the  best  discussions  in 
his  Theology  is  that  on  the  necessity  of  Christ's  satisfaction  to 
divine  justice.  He  holds  that  this  satisfaction  was  necessary  for 
the  pardon  of  any  man's  sins,  Jew  or  Gentile ;  yet  he  holds  that 
the  only  thing  which  exposes  a  man  to  the  damnation  of  hell  is 
the  fact  tliat  such  a  satisfaction  has  been  rendered !  The  penalty 
would  never  have  been  inflicted  if  Christ  had  not  satisfied  God  for 
it.  When  we  are  reading  Dorner  on  Christ's  Priestly  office,  we 
cannot  help  wondering  whether  it  is  the  same  man  who  wrote  the 
section  on  "Personal  Free  Decision"  in  the  same  volume.  Here 
(on  the  Priestly  Office,  III.,  p.  425,)  he  defines  the  "  wrath  of 
God"  (Rom.  i.  18,)  to  be  his  \\o\y  justice  which  punishes  inoral 
evil,  and  then  adds:  "This  justice  is  not  merely  directed  against 
the  sin  of  definitive  unbelief  (the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost),  as 
RitBchl  thinks,  as  if  all  antecedent  guilt  and  sin  needed  no  expia- 
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tion.  God's  wrath  is  directed  against  all  iniquity."  (Rom.  i.  18.) 
He  also  quotes  John  iii.  36,  and  says:  "  The  wrath  of  God  abides 
on  sinners  even  before  they  despise  the  gospel."  Here  he  either 
takes  back  the  pernicious  nonsense  he  had  written  on  "  Personal 
Free  Decision,"  or  he  must  mean  that  the  wrath  of  God  abides 
upon  tlie  sinner  because  salvation  is  intended  for  him  and  God 
foresees  that  he  will  despise  it. 

The  heathen,  according  to  the  great  theologian  of  Germany, 
are  in  no  danger  of  eternal  death  unless  they  should  chance  to 
hear  the  gospel,  and  God  is  obliged  to  give  them  the  gospel  either 
in  this  world  or  in  the  next.  So  thought  not  David :  "  The 
wicked  shall  be  turned  into  Sheol,  and  all  the  nations  tliat  forget 
God,"  (Psa.  ix.  17).  So  thought  not  Jeremiah:  ''Pour  out  thy 
fury  upon  the  heathen  that  know  thee  not,  and  upon  the  families  that 
call  not  on  thy  name,"  (Jer.  x.  25).  So  thought  not  Paul :  "They 
that  have  sinned  without  law,  shall  perish  without  law,"  (Rom.  ii. 
12) ;  and  read  Rom.  i.  18-32,  an  appalling  description  of  those 
who,  according  to  Dr.  Dorner,  have  not  attained  to  their  majority 
or  full  personal  freedom,  people  who  have  discourse  of  reason  and 
yet  insult  their  Creator  by  likening  him  to  corruptible  man,  ta 
birds  and  four-footed  beasts  and  creeping  things.  Dr.  Dorner 
says  they  are  not  worthy  of  death,  that  is,  (as  he  defines  death, 
III.,  p.  425,)  the  "  destruction  of  the  soul,  misery,  all  evil."  Paul 
says :  "  Who  knowing  the  judgment  of  God,  that  they  which  com- 
mit such  things  are  worthy  of  death,  not  only  do  the  same,  but 
have  pleasure  in  them  that  do  them."  Paul  says  again,  (iii.  19,) 
that  every  mouth  is  to  be  stopped,  and  the  whole  world  to  be- 
come guilty  before  God  ;  and  this  statement  is  based  upon  another 
appalling  description  of  Dr.  Dorner's  sinners  in  their  "  minority." 
By  no  process  of  "  criticism,"  experts  as  the  Germans  are  acknow- 
ledged to  be  in  all  the  varieties  of  that  fine  art,  can  the  modern 
professor  be  reconciled  with  the  ancient  apostle.  One  or  the 
other  must  be  abandoned. 

It  is  very  evident  that,  if  Dorner's  doctrine  be  true,  the  bene- 
volent impulse  which  has  prompted  and  sustained  missions  to  the 
heathen  is  a  blind  and  fatal  impulse.  There  might  be  other  rea- 
sons for  foreign  missions,  but  there  could  be  no  benevolence.    "  If 
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no  man  can  be  lost,"  says  Dr.  Sliedd,  "  without  the  knowledge  of 
Christ,  then  none  of  the  past  heathen  world  who  died  without  this 
knowledge  incurred  perdition  for  the  '  deeds  done  in  the  body,' 
and  none  of  the  existing  heathen  world  who  are  destitute  of  this 
knowledge  are  liable  to  perdition  from  this  cause.  In  this  case,  it 
is  matter  of  rejoicing  that  the  past  generations  of  pagans  never 
heard  of  the  Redeemer,  and  it  should  be  an  earnest  endeavor  of 
the  church  to  prevent  all  of  the  present  generation  of  pagans  from 
hearing  of  him."    (Dogmatic  Theology,  II.,  p.  702,  note.) 

It  may  be  noted,  in  conclusion,  how  completely  the  advocates 
of  after-death  probation  reverse  the  positions  of  Scripture  in  re- 
gard to  the  justice  and  mercy  of  God.  These  positione  are,  that 
while  justice  and  mercy  are  both  of  them  necessary  attributes  of 
God,  yet  there  is  this  difference  between  them,  that  God  is  always 
just  to  all,  is  unjust  to  none,  but  he  is  not  merciful  to  all.  "  He 
has  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy."  Mercy,  in  its  exercise, 
is  sovereign ;  justice  is  not.  The  after-death  probationists  deny 
that  this  is  so,  or  ought  to  be  so.  Like  the  Universalists,  they  in- 
sist upon  God's  treating  all  men  alike.  It  is  natural,  therefore, 
in  Dorner  to  avow  expressly  the  opposition  of  his  doctrine  to  that 
of  Luther  and  Calvin;  that  is,  the  doctrine  of  predestination. 
He  is  right.  If  his  position  is  the  true  one,  Calvinism  is  out  and 
out  false,  and  tremendously  false. 

T.  E.  Peck. 


in.  PKIMAEY  PKIKCIPLES  OF  PKESBYTEEIAN 

POLITY. 

The  word  Presbyterian  suggests  rather  a  system  of  doctrine 
than  a  system  of  government.  In  the  world's  thought,  the  name 
covers  a  much  wider  field  than  its  etymology  warrants.  Pronounce 
it  in  the  ear  of  the  first  man  you  meet  and  probably  the  thought 
awakened  in  his  mind  will  be  a  thought  about  election  and  pre- 
destination. The  explanation  of  this  is  that  the  Presl^yterian 
Church  has  come  to  be  the  recognized  champion  of  that  system  of 
doctrine  labelled  Calvinism.  It  was  not  so  from  the  beginning. 
In  the  early  years  of  the  Peformation,  Calvin  was  the  tlieologian 
of  Protestant  Christendom.  His  exposition  of  doctrine  was  uni- 
versally regarded  as  Augustinianism  purified  and  carried  up  into 
closer  conformity  with  the  word  of  God.  It  must  never  be  for- 
gotten that  in  those  days  when  men  often  had  to  choose  between 
truth  and  life,  tlie  truth  which  tliey  chose  in  preference  to  life  was 
truth  cast  in  the  logical  mould  of  Calvinism.  Whatever  may  be 
the  state  of  the  case  now,  the  time  has  been  when  truth  stated  in 
Calvinistic  phraseology  was  lield  so  dear  by  the  Christian  heart 
that  life  was  held  cheap  in  the  comparison.  When  persecution 
and  the  prospect  of  martyrdom  made  men  think  soberly  and  pro- 
foundly on  what  they  believed,  they  thought  that  Calvinism  was 
true.  Whatever  increase  of  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  teach- 
ings of  Scripture  by  the  subsequent  development  of  knowledge, 
whether  along  the  line  of  biblical  and  textual  criticism  or  along 
the  line  of  physical  science,  has  had  no  effect  on  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  way  of  modifying  its  conception  of  tlie  great  doc- 
trines of  grace  or  their  logical  relation  to  each  other.  No  increase 
of  light  was  needed  to  reveal  those  doctrines  in  their  proper  pro- 
portions and  relations.  The  devout  soul  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  with  the  Bible  before  it,  had 
all  the  facilities  that  one  can  ever  have  for  the  understanding  of 
the  leading  doctrines  in  the  plan  of  salvation.  The  only  reason 
that  Presbyterianism  has  come  to  be  so  intimately  associated  with 
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Calvinism  as  to  be  identified  with  it  in  the  popular  mind  is  that 
the  Presbyterian  Church  still  occupies  the  ground  which  was  once 
the  common  ground  of  Protestantism.  It  occupies  this  ground 
still  because  it  sees  no  outlet  from  it  except  an  outlet  that  leads 
away  from  the  word  of  God.  Presbyterians  are  sometimes  twit- 
ted with  being  afraid  to  preach  what  they  profess  to  believe.  The 
reason  this  charge  is  made  against  them  is  that  their  creed  harmo- 
nizes so  perfectly  with  the  Bible  that  when  the  truths  of  both  are 
thrown  into  popular  form  for  pulpit  use,  the  most  practiced  ear 
cannot  detect  any  difference.  When  they  preach  their  creed 
the  critic  asserts  with  confidence  that  they  are  preaching  the 
Bible,  and  when  they  are  preaching  tlie  Bible,  he  asserts  with 
equal  confidence,  that  they  are  preaching  their  creed. 

When,  however,  we  look  for  that  which  has  ever  been  distinc- 
tive of  Presbyterianism,  we  must  look  beyond  its  system  of  doc- 
trine to  its  system  of  government,  and  it  is  this  latter  which  it  is 
our  present  purpose  to  expound. 

Leaving  out  of  view  the  Papacy,  there  are  only  three  radically 
different  theories  of  church  government,  viz.:  the  Episcopal,  the 
Congregational,  and  the  Presbyterian.  These  correspond  very 
nearly  to  Monarchy,  Democracy,  and  Republicanism  in  the  civil 
sphere.  Episcopacy  lodges  the  exercise  of  power  in  the  hands  of 
one  man;  Congregationalism  puts  it  in  the  hands  of  the  whole 
brotherhood ;  while  Presbyterianism  places  it  in  the  hands  of  re- 
presentatives chosen  by  the  brotherhood.  These  representatives  are 
called  elders  or  presbyters,  from  the  Greek  word  preshuteros,  hence 
the  name  Presbyterian.  This  name,  however,  is  not  given  to  the 
church  which  bears  it  because  it  is  the  only  tihurch  that  has  the 
office  of  elder.  All  denominations  of  Christians  have  officers  to 
whom  they  give  this  title.  But  the  Presbyterian  Churcih  gives 
mucli  more  prominence  to  the  office  of  elder  than  do  the  other 
churches,  and  for  this  reason  the  title  of  the  office  came  to  be  used 
as  a  descriptive  title  of  the  church.  The  Baptists  are  not  the 
only  people  who  baptize ;  but  they  ring  the  changes  on  hapiidzo 
so  constantly,  rolling  it  as  a  sweet  morsel  unde  rtheir  tongue, 
that  it  is  only  a  proper  concession  to  their  zeal  and  affection  to 
allow  them  to  wear  this  word  as  a  denominational  name.  Episco- 
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palians  are  not  the  only  people  who  have  Episcopoi,  or  bishops; 
bat  no  other  denomination  loves  a  bishop  with  so  much  fervor, 
nor  bows  to  him  with  such  lowly  homage — hence  it  is  nothing 
more  than  their  due  to  let  them  enjoy  a  name  that  is  musical 
with  the  sound  of  Spiscopoi.  In  like  manner  the  Presbyterian 
Church  has  earned  a  right  to  its  name  by  thehonor  which  it  has 
ever  placed  on  the  office  of  presbyter. 

I.  The  Presbyterian  Church  lodges  the  exercise  of  power  ex- 
clusively in  the  hands  of  its  elders.  All  its  governing  bodies  are 
composed  of  elders  alone.  It  is  as  an  elder  that  the  preacher  sits 
in  the  Session,  the  Presbytery,  the  Synod,  and  the  General  Assem- 
bly; and  he  sits  in  these  courts  merely  as  the  peer  of  the  elder 
who  does  not  preach.  The  most  distinguished  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  with 
Ph.  D.  thrown  in,  and  the  most  illiterate  back- woods  elder  meet 
together  as  official  equals.  No  matter  how  splendid  one's  natural 
gifts,  nor  how  many  provinces  of  knowledge  he  may  conquer,  he 
can  never  climb  to  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  elder.  No  matter 
how  humble  one's  natural  gifts,  nor  how  meagre  his  attainments, 
if  he  has  been  exalted  to  this  rank  he  has  reached  the  summit  of 
official  dignity.    Two  questions  now  demand  an  answer — 

1.  Can  this  estimate  of  the  eldership  be  justified  from  the 
Scriptures  ?  The  first  officer  bearing  the  name  of  elder  of  which 
mention  is  made  in  the  Bible,  was  Abraham's  servant,  "  the  elder 
of  his  house  who  ruled  over  all  that  he  had."  (Gen.  xxiv.  2.)  The 
next  elders  mentioned  were  the  elders  of  the  land  of  Egypt  who 
went  up  with  Joseph  to  bury  his  father.  The  next  were  the 
elders  of  Israel  to  whom  Moses  was  sent  when  God  appeared  to 
him  at  the  burning  bush.  From  that  time  forward  elders  are 
mentioned  with  great  and  growing  frequency.  They  were  associ- 
ated with  Moses  during  the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness.  The 
office  continued  after  the  Israelites  entered  Canaan,  and  was  pre- 
served intact  amid  all  the  great  changes  and  political  revolutions 
through  which  the  nation  passed  down  to  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
Elders  are  referred  to  during  the  time  that  the  nation  was  gov- 
erned by  judges,  afterwards  when  it  was  governed  by  kings,  and 
still  later,  when  it  was  captive  under  the  power  of  Babylon.  They 
are  frequently  mentioned  during  the  Saviour's  lifetime,  and  also 
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after  his  death.  This  brings  the  history  of  the  church  down  to 
the  time  when  it  passed  from  its  Jewish  to  its  Christian  form. 
This  transition  involved  great  changes  both  in  the  government 
and  in  the  worship  of  the  church.  Many  old  things  passed  away, 
and  nearly  all  things  pertaining  to  outward  structure  and  form  be- 
came new.  What  became  of  the  time-honored  institution  of  the 
eldership  ?  Did  it  vanish  ?  A  negative  answer  is  given  by  Acts 
xi.  29,  30.  Soon  the  church  took  on  another  marked  feature. 
From  the  days  of  Abraham  it  had  been  confined  to  the  Jewish 
nation.  Now,  its  borders  are  enlarged,  and  it  is  commissioned  to 
go  forth  and  gather  into  its  fold  every  tribe  and  kindred  and 
tongue.  Does  the  eldership  pass  over  from  the  Jewish  into  the 
Gentile  church  ?  An  affirmative  answer  is  given  by  Acts  xiv.  23. 
If  anything  further  were  wanting  to  show  the  continuity  and  per- 
petuity of  the  eldership,  it  could  be  found  in  the  fact  that  when 
the  heavens  were  opened  to  John's  vision  on  Patmos  he  saw  elders 
seated  round  about  the  throne  in  the  glorified  church  above. 
Thus  elders  are  found  everywhere  from  Genesis  to  Kevelation — 
in  Abraham's  household,  in  Egypt,  in  Canaan,  in  the  Jewish 
church,  in  the  Christian  church,  in  the  church  below  and  in  the 
church  above. 

2.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  office  as  indicated  by  these  refer- 
ences ?  Manifestly  the  elder  of  Abraham's  house  was  a  domestic 
officer.  The  Egyptian  elders  were  state  officers.  Among  the 
Jews  the  office  had  a  wider  scope.  At  one  time  the  elders  are  re- 
presenting the  people  in  a  solemn  act  of  worship ;  at  another  time 
bearing  with  Moses  the  burden  of  government.  They  installed 
David  in  his  kingly  office,  and  under  the  reign  of  Solomon  they 
are  found  exercising  the  office  of  civil  magistrates.  During  the 
life  of  our  Lord  they  belonged  to  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the 
land,  and  took  part  in  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Jesus.  In 
the  Christian  church  they  were  associated  with  the  apostles  in 
ordaining  certain  decrees  which  were  enjoined  on  all  the  churches. 
Paul  charges  the  elders  of  the  church  at  Ephesus  to  "  take  heed 
to  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  them  overseers." 
From  these  various  teachings  of  Scripture  three  things  are  appa- 
rent: (1.)  The  elder  was  an  officer  in  the  family,  in  the  state,  and 
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in  the  church;  i.  e.,  in  every  sphere  of  government  ordained  of 
God,  the  office  of  elder  has  found  place.  (2.)  The  chief  function 
of  the  office  is  to  bear  rule.  (3.)  The  elders  constitute  an  un- 
broken chain,  binding  together  all  dispensations  of  the  church. 
The  office  took  its  rise  in  the  Patriarchal  church,  was  continued 
in  the  Jewish  national  church,  and  carried  over  into  the  uni- 
versal Christian  church.  Now,  if  any  other  denominations  think 
they  have  whereof  they  may  boast  in  the  way  of  antiquity  of  de- 
scent, Presbyterians  more.  Talk  they  of  apostolic  succession  ! 
Presbyterians  are  just  getting  fairly  under  weigh  in  tracing  their 
pedigree  when  they  reach  the  apostles.  They  run  on  back 
through  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah, 
the  period  of  the  Judges,  the  wilderness  wanderings,  and  sit  as 
corresponding  members  in  a  presbytery  convened  by  Moses  and 
Aaron  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  (Ex.  iv.  29.)  The  apostles  fall 
about  the  middle  of  the  presbyterial  chain  which  stretches  across 
thirty-five  or  forty  centuries.  The  church  has  always  been  pres- 
byterial in  its  character — it  has  always  been  governed  by  elders. 
Moses,  the  great  law-giver,  was  required  to  recognize  their  gov- 
erning functions.  David,  the  great  king,  was  anointed  by  their 
hands.  The  arbitrary  and  despotic  Ahab  did  not  ignore  their  au- 
thority. Not  even  the  inspired  apostles  presumed  to  usurp  their 
prerogatives.  The  claim  is  confidently  made  that  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  is  following  divine  precedent  in  magnifying  the  office 
of  elder.  It  is  but  copying  the  example  set  by  inspired  men  when 
it  places  all  exercise  of  church  power  in  their  hands. 

II.  The  Presbyterian  Church  gives  prominence  to  the  elder- 
ship by  multiplying  the  number  of  elders,  so  as  to  have  two  or 
more  ruling  jointly  in  every  congregation.  There  is  nothing  to 
which  Presbyterianism  is  more  averse  than  to  one-man  power.  It 
holds  that  the  normal  condition  of  the  church  is  one  in  which  every 
congregation  is  presided  over  by  a  court  composed  of  the  two  classes 
of  elders,  and  every  function  of  government  is  to  be  discharged  by 
this  court.  Is  the  Presbyterian  Church  scriptural  in  this  respect? 
Perhaps  the  shortest  way  to  determine  this  point  is  to  take  one 
of  the  apostolic  churches,  and  use  that  as  the  standard  of  measure- 
ment.   In  Acts  XX.  17,  it  is  said  that  Paul  sent  from  Miletus  and 
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called  the  elders  of  the  church  at  Ephesns.  In  the  twentieth  verse 
is  recorded  the  charge  which  he  gave  them  :  "Take  heed  therefore 
to  yourselves  and  to  all  the  flock  over  the  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
hath  made  you  bishops."  This  is  the  first  place  in  Scripture 
wliere  the  word  bishop  is  used  as  the  title  of  a  church  officer.  In 
common  usage  this  word  is  restricted  to  churches  of  the  Episcopal 
order.  Episcopacy  means  a  government  by  episcopoi^  or  bishops. 
The  very  name  which  these  churches  bear  would  indicate  that  they 
emphasize  their  claim  to  the  scriptural  bishop.  It  would  awaken 
surprise  for  a  Presbyterian  elder  to  claim  a  right  to  the  title.  But 
this  is  confidently  set  forth  in  his  behalf.  It  is  claimed  that  every 
pulpit  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  occupied  by  a  bishop,  and 
every  congregation  is  ruled  over  by  a  plurality  of  bishops.  The 
Presbyterians  are  Episcopalians  on  a  grand  scale;  they  have  a  hun- 
dred l)ishops  where  the  Episcopal  Church  has  one.  Perhaps  this 
accounts  for  the  difference  of  treatment  accorded  them  in  the  two 
churches.  A  bishop  is  something  of  a  rarity  with  the  Episcopal 
brethren,  and  consequently  they  show  great  reverence  and  regard 
for  him.  From  this  it  often  results  that  he  comes  to  entertain  a 
fairly  good  opinion  of  himself,  and  disdains  to  associate  on  a  foot- 
ing of  ecclesiastical  equality  with  his  less  pretentious  brethren  of 
other  communions.  On  the  other  hand,  a  bishop  is  such  an  every- 
day occurrence  with  the  Presbyterians  that  they  treat  him  as  if  he 
differed  very  little,  if  at  all,  from  other  people.  But  whose  bishop 
is  most  like  those  at  Ephesus?  Three  things  are  put  beyond  ques- 
tion: (1),  Those  Ephesian  bishops  were  called  elders;  (2),  They 
all  belonged  to  the  same  congregation ;  (3),  They  were  charged  to 
take  pastoral  care  of  that  congregation.  Do  not  the  familiar  fea- 
tures of  the  Presbyterian  bishops  appear  in  this  picture  ?  (1),  Presby- 
terian bishops  are  called  elders ;  (2),  A  plurality  belong  to  each  con- 
gregation; (3),  They  are  charged  with  the  pastoral  care  of  the  con- 
gregation to  which  they  belong.  The  likeness  is  so  striking  that  it  is 
hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  it  was  drawn  from  life,  that  Paul 
was  giving  a  charge  to  the  session  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  which 
he  had  previously  established  at  Ephesus.  I^ow,  lay  an  Episcopal 
bishop  by  the  side  of  this  picture,  and  see  to  what  extent  their 
features  correspond:  (1),  Has  it  ever  been  known  in  an  Episcopal 
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Church  that  the  same  person  who  was  called  bishop  was  also  named 
elder  ?  Never.  In  all  Episcopal  churches  bishops  are  distinguished 
in  rank  and  office  from  elders.  (2),  Has  it  ever  been  known  in 
the  Episcopal  Church  that  two  or  more  bishops  belonged  to  the 
same  congregation?  Never.  Eacli  bishop  rules  over  a  diocese 
including  several  congregations.  (3),  Was  it  ever  known  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  that  the  bishops  were  charged  with  the  pastoral 
care  of  any  particular  congregation?  Never.  The  functions  of 
the  bishop  relate  chiefly  to  the  inferior  clergy,  and  not  to  the  con- 
gregation. In  what  respect,  then,  do  bishops  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  correspond  with  the  bishops  in  the  church  at  Ephesus? 
In  no  respect  whatever.  The  two  have  no  single  feature  in  com- 
mon. Even  the  doctrine  of  evolution  cannot  trace  a  modern 
Episcopal  bishop  back  to  the  ancient  Ephesian  bishop.  The  dif- 
ference is  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  by  difference  in  develop- 
ment of  organs  common  to  both.  The  chasms  separating  tliem 
are  too  broad  to  be  bridged  by  ''missing  links."  In  fact,  Episco- 
pal churches  do  not  claim  that  their  bishops  have  been  evolved 
from  scriptural  bishops;  the  claim  is  that  they  are  ''successors  of 
the  apostles."  Why  not  call  them  apostles?  Children  should  be 
called  by  the  name  of  their  parents.  It  is  confusing  and  mislead- 
ing to  take  a  name  that  is  used  uniformly  in  Scripture  to  designate  an 
elder,  a>id  apply  it  to  a  successor  of  an  apostle.  Because  of  this 
perversion  of  the  title,  Presbyterians  have  practically  discarded  it 
from  their  ecclesiastical  nomenclature. 

But  how  stands  the  matter  between  the  Presbyterians  and  the 
Congregationalists  ?  The  latter  have  elders  and  therefore  bishops 
if  they  choose  to  call  them  such.  May  it  not  be  that  their  elders 
are  the  true  successors  of  the  Ephesian  bishops  ?  The  theory  of 
Congregationalism  is  that  all  the  elders  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament  were  preachers.  Hence  in  Congregational  churches 
there  are  none  but  teaching  elders.  Supposing  this  theory  cor- 
rect, then  all  the  elders  at  Ephesus  were  preachers,  and  the  Con- 
gregational churches  have  departed  from  the  primitive  practice,  in 
that  they  have  only  one  preacher  to  each  congregation.  If  it  be 
said  that  the  church  at  Ephesus  was  a  very  large  church,  and  for 
this  reason  was  exceptional  in  having  a  plurality  of  elders,  the  re 
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ply  is  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  ordained  "elders  in  every  church" 
which  they  organized  on  their  missionary  tour;  and  Paul  left 
Titus  in  Crete  to  ordain  "elders  in  every  city."  If  the  Congre- 
gationalists  have  the  scriptural  bishop,  it  is  evident  that  they  are 
unscriptural  in  having  only  one  bishop  in  each  particular  church. 
Moreover,  they  have  a  strong  antagonist  to  their  view  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  says,  "Let  the  elders  that  rule  well 
be  accounted  worthy  of  double  honor,  especially  they  who  labor 
in  the  word  and  doctrine,"  plainly  implying  that  there  were  elders 
who  only  ruled,  and  did  not  labor  in  word  and  doctrine;  i.  e., 
elders  who  were  not  preachers.  Demonstrably  there  is  no  place 
in  either  the  Episcopal  or  Congregational  Church  for  these  Ephe- 
sian  elders.  The  Episcopal  Church  wants  only  one  bishop  for  a 
multitude  of  congregations,  and  the  Congregationalists  are  abun- 
dantly satisfied  with  only  one  for  each  congregation,  whereas  Paul 
and  Barnabas  ordained  elders — more  than  one — for  each  church. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  is  the  only  one  that  can  furnish  accom- 
modation for  so  many.  It  can  put  from  two  to  two  dozen  in  each 
congregation.  True,  they  will  not  all  be  required  to  preach,  but 
if  the  majority  will  only  rule  well,  they  will  be  esteemed  worthy 
of  double  honor. 

III.  The  Presbyterian  Church  gives  prominence  to  the  office 
of  elder  by  giving  him  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  official 
functions.  Selected  by  one  particular  congregation,  and  charged 
primarily  with  the  pastoral  care  of  that  congregation,  he  is  in  virtue 
of  the  church's  unity  empowered  with  the  right  of  rule  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Christ's  earthly  kingdom.  Pesponsible 
primarily  for  the  peace,  purity  and  prosperity  of  the  fold  that 
elects  him,  he  becomes  in  his  measure  responsible  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  universal  flock. 

This  wide  extent  of  jurisdiction  is  secured  by  means  of  a  series 
of  courts,  all  of  which  are  properly  called  Presbyteries,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  composed  exclusively  of  presbyters,  but  for  the  sake 
of  convenience  they  are  discriminated  by  different  names.  The 
Session  is  composed  of  the  elders  of  one  congregation ;  the  Pres- 
bytery is  composed  of  elders  representing  several  contiguous  con- 
gregations; the  Synod  is  composed  of  elders  representing  a  still 
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larger  territory ;  and  the  General  Assembly  is  composed  of  elders 
representing  the  whole  church.  Appeals  lie  from  each  lower  court 
to  the  next  higher,  and  the  proceedings  of  each  lower  court  are 
subject  to  the  review  and  control  of  the  next  higher.  In  tliis  way 
every  act  of  every  Session,  before  it  becomes  final,  has  the  sanction 
of  its  Presbytery,  and  every  act  of  the  Presbytery  the  sanction  of 
Synod,  and  the  act  of  the  Synod  the  sanction  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. So  that  every  act  of  every  Session,  before  it  terminates, 
has  become  the  act  of  the  whole  church.  Is  Presbyterianism 
scriptural  in  this  respect  ?  It  is  not  pretended  that  either  precept 
or  precedent  can  be  found  in  Scripture  for  all  the  detailed  work- 
ings of  this  series  of  courts.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  prece- 
dents and  principles  can  be  found  from  which  these  several  courts 
legitimately  take  their  rise.  Tliey  have  their  source  chiefly  in  two 
great  doctrines  of  Scripture,  viz.,  the  parity  of  the  elders  and  the 
unity  of  the  church.  If  the  elders  are  ofiicially  of  the  same  rank 
and  order,  they  must  rule  jointly.  If  the  church  is  one,  then  the 
act  of  a  part  must  be  the  act  of  the  whole.  That  the  elders  are 
of  the  same  rank  is  sufficiently  proven  by  the  fact  that  they  all 
have  tlie  same  official  titles,  and  all  are  charged  witli  the  same 
duties.  That  the  church  is  one  is  proven  by  such  considerations 
as  the  following :  (1),  The  figures  of  Scripture  indicate  it.  The 
church  is  represented  as  one  body,  one  fold,  one  family,  one  living 
temple,  one  kingdom.  These  figures  imply  that  the  whole  church 
is  under  the  same  Head,  the  same  laws,  the  same  methods  of  ad- 
ministration, is  animated  with  a  common  life  and  bound  together 
by  community  of  interest.  (2),  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  unity 
of  faith,  feeling  and  practice  tends  to  resolve  itself  into  organic 
unity.  Where  these  inner  affinities  exist,  the  members  will  have 
the  same  care  one  for  another,  and  their  sympathies  cannot  be  re- 
stricted within  the  limits  of  a  single  congregation.  Inevitably 
they  will  seek  for  wider  fellowship,  and  attempt  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  strength  which  comes  from  interchange  of  helpful 
counsel  and  beneficent  aid.  The  truth  of  this  is  illustrated  in  the 
history  of  Congregationalism.  The  churches  of  that  persuasion 
group  themselves  into  associations,  and  bind  themselves  together 
in  bonds  only  a  little  less  strong  than  the  covenant  vows  by  which 
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Presbyterian  churches  are  bound.  (3),  The  first  serious  dispute 
which  arose  in  the  early  church  was  not  settled  by  the  society  in 
which  it  originated.  It  was  referred  to  a  joint  meeting  of  apostles 
and  elders  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  when  settled  by  them,  it  was  settled 
not  alone  for  Jerusalem,  and  Antioch,  but  for  the  whole  church 
(Acts  xvi.  4).  The  Presbyterian  Church  claims  for  its  elders  pre- 
cisely the  same  extent  of  jurisdiction  that  belonged  to  those  of  the 
primitive  church,  and  which  was  exercised  by  them  with  apostolic 
consent  and  approval. 

Three  great  distinctive  principles  of  Presbyterianism  have  now 
been  pointed  out.  These  are  primitive  and  formative,  and  are  seen 
to  rest  upon  the  solid  bed-rock  of  Scripture. 

1.  Presbyterianism  is  a  government  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
elders  chosen  by  the  people,  these  elders  being  divided  into  two 
classes,  but  all  of  the  same  rank  and  authority. 

2.  It  is  a  government  in  which  the  elders  rule  jointly,  thus 
requiring  a  plurality  in  every  congregation. 

3.  It  is  a  government  which  realizes  the  unity  of  the  church 
by  means  of  a  series  of  courts  rising  one  above  the  other,  each 
lower  subject  to  the  review  and  control  of  the  next  higher,  and  so 
placing  the  power  of  the  whole  church  over  the  power  of  each 
part. 

To  say  that  this  government  is  scriptural  is  to  claim  that  it  is 
the  best  government  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  better  than  any 
that  the  wit  of  man  ever  has  devised  or  can  devise.  The  great 
endeavor  of  all  ages  has  been  to  establish  a  government  which 
should  have  sufficient  strength,  on  the  one  hand,  to  protect  life 
and  property  against  the  depredations  of  lawless  passion,  and 
which  should  be  so  hedged  in  by  restrictions,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  that  it  could  not  itself  become  a  trespasser  on  the  rights  of  its 
own  subjects.  The  great  object  is  to  secure  liberty  without  license 
and  order  without  oppression.  The  difficulty  is  to  hit  the  golden 
mean  where  the  government  shall  have  delegated  powers  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  aggressions  of  selfishness,  and  the  subjects  shall  have 
reserved  power  sufficient  to  prevent  the  encroachments  of  tyranny. 
Hitherto  all  endeavors  have  resulted  in  failure,  and  consequently 
the  pathway  of  history  is  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  empires,  king- 
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doms,  and  republics.  That  nice  equilibrium  of  powers  between 
the  rulers  and  the  ruled  which  is  necessary  to  the  perfection  and 
the  permanence  of  government  has  never  yet  been  secured.  But 
it  has  come  to  be  the  settled  conviction  of  the  wisest  statesmen  that 
the  nearest  approach  to  it  is  found  in  a  representative  republic. 
Perhaps  the  theory  of  civil  government  which  obtains  in  the 
United  States  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  anything  that  has  yet  been 
elaborated  by  human  thought.  First,  there  is  a  written  constitu- 
tion, freely  adopted  by  the  people,  which  sets  forth  to  what  extent 
and  with  what  limitations  the  powers  of  government  shall  be  ex- 
ercised. Then  the  people  by  their  ballots  select  those  with  whom 
the  exercise  of  this  power  shall  be  entrusted.  The  people  say  both 
how  they  shall  be  governed  and  who  shall  govern  them.  This 
would  seem  to  be  as  much  liberty  as  is  consistent  with  the  ends  of 
government.  It  is  very  accurately  defined  as  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people.  There  is,  however,  one 
important  distinction  to  be  noted,  viz.,  that  between  the  will  of  the 
people  as  expressed  in  the  constitution,  and  the  will  of  the  people 
as  expressed  in  the  ballot-box.  The  rulers  are  bound  to  rule  ac- 
cording to  the  former,  and  not  according  to  the  latter.  The  con- 
stitution was  framed  by  the  wisest  men  of  the  nation,  analyzed, 
and  debated  section  by  section,  and  then  deliberately  adopted  as 
the  highest  possible  achievement  of  political  sagacity.  It  may  be 
presumed,  therefore,  that  the  will  of  the  people  expressed  in  the 
constitution  is  a  safe  guide  for  rulers.  The  will  of  the  people  as 
it  is  expressed  by  ballot  is  a  different  thing;  it  is  not  a  will  acting 
dispassionately  and  under  the  directing  influence  of  the  "  dry  light 
of  reason."  Eather  it  is  a  will  that  easily  yields  to  the  passions 
of  the  hour,  that  may  be  excited  and  directed  by  the  most  uncon- 
scionable demagogue.  Here  is  the  chief  danger  to  free  republican 
institutions.  Political  power  is  often  lodged  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  for  selfish  and  partisan  ends  are  ready  to  trample  on  the  wise 
limitations  of  the  constitution  and  pander  to  the  varying  caprice 
of  the  popular  will.  If  only  the  true  theory  of  this  great  republic 
could  be  realized  in  the  practical  exercise  of  power,  possibly  the 
perplexing  problem  of  the  ages  would  be  solved. 

Now,  the  Presbyterian  system  of  church  government,  while 
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not  the  product  of  human  wisdom,  accords  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner  with  the  conclusions  of  the  wisest  statesmanship.  It  is  a 
representative  republic.  It  differs  from  the  civil  government  in 
that  its  constitution,  instead  of  being  the  product  of  the  highest 
political  sagacity,  is  the  product  of  divine  wisdom.  It  is  framed 
for  the  church,  and  given  to  it  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only 
Head  and  supreme  Lawgiver  of  his  people.  This  constitution  is 
the  Bible,  which  points  out  with  a  wisdom  far  transcending  that  of 
the  loftiest  human  intellect  to  what  extent  and  with  what  limita- 
tions the  powers  of  ecclesiastical  government  shall  be  exercised.  But 
to  the  people  belongs  the  right  of  saying  with  whom  the  exercise 
of  this  power  shall  be  entrusted.  This  is  as  much  liberty  as  is 
consistent  with  a  proper  loyalty  to  Jesus  the  King.  The  people 
first  choose  him  as  the  source  of  all  law,  and  then  choose  those 
who  are  to  administer  this  law. 

From  the  foregoing  exposition  it  is  easy  to  see  several  points 
of  superiority  which  this  system  possesses  over  either  of  the  others 
with  which  it  has  been  compared. 

1.  It  is  superior  to  Episcopacy  because  it  provides  more  effec- 
tually against  the  play  of  unholy  passions  and  prejudices.  Minis- 
ters are  subject  to  the  same  frailties  and  imperfections  with  other 
men,  and  the  history  of  the  church  abundantly  illustrates  that  a 
thirsting  for  preeminence  is  the  besetting  sin  of  ecclesiastics.  Out 
of  this  grew  the  Papacy,  which  kept  the  world  bound  in  the  man- 
acles of  spiritual  tyranny  for  centuries.  To  exalt  one  preacher 
above  his  brethren  and  clothe  him  with  power  over  them  is  to  put 
a  strain  upon  human  nature  that  it  is  hardly  strong  enough  to  bear. 
Servants  often  pay  court  to  their  master  with  an  eye  to  their  own 
advancement ;  but  the  pride  of  the  natural  heart  appropriates  to 
its  own  use,  and  feeds  with  delight  upon,  the  flattering  homage. 
The  result  is  an  overgrown  self-conceit  which  looks  with  contemp- 
tuous eyes  upon  those  whose  shoe-latchets  it  is  not  worthy  to  un- 
loose. It  has  been  aptly  said  that  "  no  man  ought  to  be  willing 
to  rule  alone,  and  no  church  ought  to  be  willing  to  let  him."  For 
more  reasons  than  one,  "  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is 
safety." 

2.  It  is  superior  to  Congregationalism  in  that  it  puts  the  gov- 
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ernment  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  selected  for  their  prudence 
and  piety,  and  who  are  therefore  the  best  qualified  to  administer 
it.  'No  promiscuous  assembly  of  men,  women,  and  children  is  fit 
to  discuss  and  decide  grave  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline. 
Recognizing  this  fact,  churches  of  the  congregational  order  some- 
times improve  upon  their  system  by  associating  with  the  pastor  a 
committee  of  selectmen.  This  is  a  virtual  abandonment  of  Con- 
gregationalism, and  a  practical  endorsement  of  Presbyterianism. 
But  it  is  still  at  a  disadvantage,  in  that  these  selectmen  have  only 
a  temporary  appointment.  The  office  of  ruling  should  be  perma- 
nent, so  that  those  elected  thereto  may  qualify  themselves  for  re- 
sponsibilities so  great  and  solemn. 

3.  As  each  congregation  elects  its  own  rulers,  it  can  not  only 
select  persons  of  approved  piety  and  discretion,  but  of  necessity  it 
must  select  those  who  are  bound  to  that  particular  congregation 
by  peculiarly  tender  ties.  The  rulers  sustain  to  the  ruled  the  re- 
lations of  father,  brother,  friend,  neighbor.  This  ensures  that  the 
government  will  be  mild  and  parental  in  its  chai-acter,  and  robs 
submission  of  everything  approaching  to  abjectness. 

4.  While  all  government  begins  in  the  congregation,  yet  the 
different  courts  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  are  so  related  that 
every  member  of  the  church  has  his  rights  protected  by  the  whole 
church.  If  wrong  should  be  done  the  humblest  disciple  through 
the  inefficiency  or  partiality  of  the  lower  court,  the  wrong  can  be 
redressed  by  the  larger  wisdom  and  broader  impartiality  of  the 
higher  court.  There  is  only  one  thing  about  Presbyterianism 
more  admirable  than  its  polity,  and  that  is  the  system  of  doctrine 
which  it  stands  pledged  to  maintain  and  to  propagate.  It  is  the 
most  powerful  and  the  most  consistent  champion  of  that  system  of 
doctrine  which  crowns  God  with  the  glory  of  absolute  and  univer- 
sal sovereignty,  which  prostrates  man  in  the  dust  and  bids  him 
adore  the  justice  that  condemns,  while  he  rejoices  in  the  grace 
that  saves  ;  a  system  which  bows  the  intellect  of  man  in  humble 
submission  to  God's  word,  and  at  the  same  time  offers  a  support 
to  faith  by  exhibiting  the  perfect  consistency  between  the  teach- 
ings of  the  inspired  writers  and  the  severest  demands  of  logic. 

Charlotte,       C.  R.  C.  Reed. 


lY.  PAPAL  POLICY. 


Whilst  we  gladly  realize  the  fact  that  many  members  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  especially  among  the  laity,  evince  a  sin- 
cere Christian  piety,  and  an  honesty  which  is  above  suspicion,  we 
cannot  avoid  the  belief  that  the  hierarchy  of  that  church  is  en- 
gaged in  a  deadly  conspiracy  against  the  conscience-rights  of  Pro- 
testants, and  the  civil  liberties  of  Americans.  Our  reasons  for  so 
believing  are  drawn  not  only  from  past  liistory  but  from  current 
facts.  In  spite  of  charity,  of  magnanimity,  and  the  social  qualities 
which  often  mark  the  intercourse  of  the  priesthood  with  their  Pro- 
testant cotemporaries,  we  are  compelled  to  embrace  a  conviction 
which  an  ignorant  public,  always  superficial  in  its  judgments,  may 
denounce  as  bigotry,  but  which  would  command  the  assent  of  any 
enlightened  and  unbiased  audience  listening  to  the  evidence. 

It  is  impossible,  in  a  brief  paper,  to  cover  the  entire  ground, 
and  in  a  case  like  the  present  it  is  altogether  unnecessary.  To 
follow  Romish  casuists  through  the  tortuous  paths  of  verbal  mysti- 
cism in  wliich  they  delight,  would  consume  a  lifetime  very  un- 
profitably,  as  always  appears  in  a  controversy  with  them.  We 
have  never  known  them  to  face  an  issue  in  an  lionest,  direct  and 
candid  spirit.  To  mystify  the  question,  to  quibble  about  terms, 
to  tease  or  fret  an  antagonist,  to  arouse  temper  by  shameful  per- 
sonalities— in  short,  to  do  a  little  skillful  fencing  for  the  delusion 
of  the  public,  and  retire  from  a  nominally  drawn  battle  with  an 
air  of  triumph — seems  to  be  the  peculiar  ambition  of  'these  Jesuiti- 
cal polemics.  We  have  been  mortified  frequently  at  the  obtuse- 
ness  of  the  American  citizen  of  the  frivolous  type,  in  accepting 
such  displays  of  skill  as  proof  of  innocence.  The  political  dema- 
gogue is  unconsciously  exposing  himself  to  the  contempt  of  many 
Protestant  Christians  when  he  announces  his  confidence  in  the 
patriotism  of  the  Romish  priesthood  and  the  safety  of  our  country 
in  their  hands.  The  ignorance  of  such  politicians  is  just  enough 
to  render  them  pliable  in  the  manipulating  power  of  the  most 
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crafty  and  unscrupulous  association  of  designing  men  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

Our  arraignment  is  exceedingly  simple.  We  fearlessly  affirm 
that  the  significant  words  of  representative  Komanists  are  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  great  mass  of  historical  and  cotemporaneous  facts. 
It  is  well-known  that,  in  the  United  States,  the  bishops  of  that 
church  make  positive  assurances  to  the  American  public  of  their 
admiration  for,  and  cordial  support  of,  our  political  system.  No 
Protestant  patriot  could  surpass  the  gush  of  these  servants  of  a 
foreign  prince  in  the  expression  of  devotion  to  the  principles  of 
our  government.  These  proclamations  have  been  in  recent  years 
repeated,  by  various  spokesmen  of  the  church,  with  so  much  em- 
phasis that  the  moral  sense  of  our  own  people  has  been  shocked 
at  the  audacity  of  their  authors.  The  world  has  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  unscrupulous  dodging  by  this  class  of  controversialists, 
but  it  has  been  reserved  for  our  day  and  country  to  hear  from 
Romish  bishops  the  astounding  statement  that  church  and  state 
are  happily  united  under  our  constitution  and  laws,  in  the  very 
sense  which  their  church  prefers !  There  is  no  lack  of  boldness 
in  such  an  assertion.  The  man  who  could  write  it  down  and  pub- 
lish it  must  have  been  desperately  anxious  to  satisfy  the  jealous 
vigilance  of  the  American  people  by  verbal  guarantees  in  the  face 
of  overwhelming  proofs  that  the  statement  cannot  be  true.  We 
have  often  heard  of  men  voluntarily  sacrificing  life  for  the  truth 
or  for  their  native  land,  and  there  is  always  a  responsive  chord  in 
the  human  breast  that  sounds  in  unison  with  the  recorded  deed. 
But  the  sacrifice  of  reputation  for  the  sake  of  impressing  a  gross 
falsehood  upon  a  community,  is  a  novel  style  of  heroism,  and  a 
suspicious  display  of  virtue  in  the  eyes  even  of  an  infidel  world. 

That  such  is  the  bold  proposition  of  eminent  and  representative 
men  of  the  Romish  Church  is  now  beyond  dispute,  unless  Talley- 
rand was  right  in  affirming  that  language  is  an  expedient  for  the  con- 
cealment of  ideas.  A  bishop  of  that  church  in  the  United  States, 
some  time  since,  had  an  exchange  of  shots  with  some  Protestant 
ministers  in  a  political  paper,  the  Dispatch^  of  Richmond,  Ya.,  and 
one  of  his  paragraphs,  now  lying  in  print  before  our  eyes,  reads 
as  follows,  with  italics  just  as  we  find  them: 
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' '  I  should  be  pleased  to  have  Eev.  Dr.  Pollard  give  the  public  his  definition  of 
union  of  Church  and  State.  I  am  certain  that  I  but  voice  the  unanimous  sentiment 
of  American  Catholics,  lay  and  clerical,  when  I  assert  that  were  we  in  a  numerical 
ascendency  we  could  not  wish  to  do  more  than  i^erpetuate  the  existing  order  of 
things,  and  for  this  very  good  reason — that,  as  Dr.  Brownson  wrote  years  ago,  '  the 
Church  has  here  nearly  all  the  rights  guaranteed  to  her,  and  in  some  respects  more 
freedom  than  she  secures  by  her  most  advantageous  concordats  with  the  Catholic 
Powers  of  Europe  or  America.  She  is  freer  and  more  independent  here,  and  is 
more  effectually  protected  by  the  Constitution  of  the  American  republic  than  she 
has  ever  been  in  France  since  Philip  the  Fair ;  in  Germany  since  the  extinction  of 
the  Carlovingian  Emperors ;  in  England  since  the  Norman  conquest ;  or  in  Spain 
since  the  death  of  Isabella  the  Catholic ;  although  she  is  not  once  recognized  by 
name  in  the  Constitution,  and  the  fathers  of  the  republic  very  likely  had  no  inten- 
tion of  recognizing  or  protecting  her  at  all,  for  they  regarded  her  as  dead  and  no 
longer  a  danger  to  their  protestantism  or  infidelity.  There  is  here  a  real  union  of 
Church  and  State  in  our  sense  of  the  term  ;  and  though  not  perfect,  yet  almost  as  per- 
fect as  Jias  ever  existed  anywhere.''  (No.  1,  New  Series,  Brownson' s  Review.)  I 
fancy  Dr.  Pollard  considers  the  support  of  the  Church  and  her  ministers  as  the  very 
essence  of  union  between  the  two  orders— spiritual  and  temporal.  Were  this  true,, 
there  is  just  as  much  union  of  the  Protestant  churches  with  the  State  in  France, 
Austria,  and  other  Catholic  countries  as  there  is  with  the  ('atholic  Church,  since 
Protestant  ministers  receive  even  larger  salaries  in  those  countries  from  the  govern- 
ment than  do  Catholic  priests." 

There  could  not  possibly  be  a  more  explicit  declaration  than 
this  here  made  bj  the  Bishop  of  Wheeling,  that  he,  and  his  fellow- 
Catholics  of  the  United  States,  regard  the  union  of  church  and 
state  as  constitutionally  established  in  our  country ;  that  is  to  say^ 
no  union  at  all,  and  as  almost  the  best  union  ever  devised.  If  a 
loyal  subject  of  the  Turkish  Sultan  should  write  and  print  the 
opinion  that  the  American  Executive  office  is  about  the  best  form 
of  monarchical  government  ever  seen,  indeed  "  almost  perfect,'^ 
the  reading  world  would  stare  with  unutterable  amazement.  And 
yet  such  a  sentiment  on  the  lips  of  a  Turk  would  be  quite  as  con- 
sistent as  the  one  here  emanating  from  a  high  dignitary  of  the 
Church  of  Rome !  Such  an  attempt  to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes 
of  millions  of  our  people  strikes  us  as  no  less  conspicuous  for  its 
absurdity  that  for  its  hardihood.  For  surely  even  the  most  igno- 
rant political  demiagogue  must  know  that  if  there  is  a  union  of 
church  and  state  in  our  country,  even  the  Mormon  Church  is  estab- 
lished, not  to  refer  to  other  monstrous  delusions,  because  polygamy 
has  been  condemned  as  an  immorality,  and  not  as  a  heresy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  sapient  dignitary  of  Wheeling,  the  Mormon  religion 
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and  that  of  the  Jews,  and  even  of  Buddhism,  are  all  included  in 
the  church  which  is  here  "  united  "  with  the  state,  and  are  but  an 
insignificant  imperfection  in  the  glorious  system.  But,  soberly 
speaking,  it  appears  from  his  own  express  words  that  the  ahseiice 
of  all  union  between  the  two  is  the  perfection  of  union ;  for 
there  is  no  other  response  to  the  insane  proposition  than  to  say, 
in  the  name  of  the  American  people,  that  no  union  between  church 
and  state  exists  in  the  United  States. 

But,  in  whatever  i-elation  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities 
stand  to  one  another  here,  it  is  plainly  signified  to  be  such  as  would 
satisfy  the  Romish  hierarchy  in  every  other  part  of  the  world. 
They  would,  forsooth,  gladly  see  such  a  state  of  things  in  the  dif- 
ferent kingdoms  and  republics  of  southern  Europe!  They  would 
rejoice  to  see  all  legal  restrictions  withdrawn  from  Protestants  in  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  communities  of  the  Western  Hemisphere ! 
And  this  lovely  spirit  of  regard  for  the  conscience  comes  from  a 
church  whose  head  insists  upon  being  again  invested  with  the 
temporal  poicer  at  Home,  and  would  immediately  suppress  every 
Protestant  cliurch  and  mission  in  that  city !  An  afi*ectation  of 
saintly  piety  by  Satan  himself  could  hardly  be  more  incongruous 
than  such  a  mockery  of  spiritual  freedom  on  the  lips  of  a  thorough- 
going papist.  A  few  years  ago  the  pope  was  a  petty  despot  over 
the  States  of  the  Church,  of  the  type  of  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain, 
and  Louis  the  Fourteenth  of  France.  If  he  was  a  dear  lover  of 
liberty,  as  those  spiritual  slaves  of  the  infallible  pontiff  are  trying  to 
make  us  believe,  why  in  the  world  did  not  the  pope  introduce  our 
admirable  institutions  into  his  dominions,  and  remove  all  their 
disabilities  from  his  Protestant  subjects?  And  if  the  Bishop  of 
Wheeling,  who  prates  about  honesty,  is  sincere  in  his  professions, 
why  do  not  he  and  the  other  members  of  the  hierarchy  in  the 
United  States  openly  and  earnestly  implore  their  master  to  use 
his  authority  and  influence  to  secure  the  same  degree  of  religious 
liberty  which  Catholics  enjoy  in  the  United  States,  for  the  Pro- 
testants of  Spain,  of  Cuba,  of  Belgium,  of  Brazil,  and  of  Spanish 
America? 

Mere  words  are  nothing.  "  Beware  of  false  prophets."  "  By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."    The  "wolf  in  sheep's  clothing" 
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was  not  peculiar  to  our  Saviour's  times.  He  reappears  now  in  a 
subtle  priesthood,  which  pretends  to  love  the  free  institutions  and 
principles  of  the  United  States,  but  has  shown  itself  the  staunch 
supporter  of  despotism,  and  the  enemy  of  equal  rights,  in  every 
modern  state  where  the  two  principles  have  been  in  conflict. 

If  we  had  similar  evidence  that  the  Episcopal  bishops  in  the 
United  States  regarded  the  separation  of  church  and  state  in  our 
country  as  a  better  anion  of  the  two  than  their  denomination  en- 
joys in  England,  we  might  well  understand  how  the  English 
bishops  might  differ  from  tliem  in  toto.  The  two  bodies  are  not 
bound  together  by  an  infallible  head.  But  it  is  the  boast  of  the 
Romish  Church  that  its  principles  are  the  same  all  over  the  world. 
It  follows,  then,  that  their  church  has  no  fixed  principle  on  that 
subject;  for  if  it  had,  its  priesthood  would  not  be  ardent  advocates 
of  opposite  principles  in  different  lands.  Americans,  worthy  of 
the  name,  contend  for  the  equality  of  all  sects  of  Christians  before 
the  law,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  every  nominally 
Christian  country  on  the  globe.  They  maintain,  on  principle,  that 
a  Catholic  Christian  has  a  sacred  right  to  enjoy  and  extend  his 
faith  without  restraint  in  England  and  Prussia  as  fully  as  Protes- 
tants. And  they  consistently  insist  that  a  Protestant  shall  possess 
equal  privileges  in  Rome,  in  Vienna,  and  in  Madrid.  But  the 
entire  world  knows  that  the  disabilities  and  restraints  imposed 
upon  Protestants  in  countries  most  intensely  Catholic  have  never 
been  contrived  by  the  civil  powers  in  opposition  to  the  objections 
of  the  papal  authority.  History  rises  to  her  feet  and  solemnly 
swears  that  all  such  restraints  would  have  ceased  centuries  ago  to 
stain  the  annals  of  many  Catholic  nations,  if  the  Romish  Church 
had  only  spoken  out  distinctly  in  favor  of  liberty  of  conscience. 

The  half-educated  and  self-seeking  demagogue  in  the  United 
States  exposes  himself  to  the  scorn  of  the  cultivated  and  patriotic 
Christian  when  he  confides  in  the  hollow  professions  of  the  Jesuit 
that  his  church  is  American  to  the  core.  That  these  claims  are 
the  devices  of  a  conscious  conspiracy  must  appear  obvious  from 
their  very  extravagance.  The  political  views  conveyed  in  the 
paragraph  we  have  copied  are  but  a  part  of  the  monstrous  display. 
We  find  the  same  hierarchy  figuring  in  the  van  of  moral  reform, 
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and  eclipsing  the  zeal  of  many  descendants  of  the  Puritans  in 
their  ardent  advocacy  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  the  tem- 
perance agitation,  the  purification  of  popular  amusements,  the 
spirituality  of  public  education,  and  the  suppression  of  divorce. 
Truly  the  role  of  reform  has  been  taken  up  in  this  countrj^  by  a 
body  never  known  on  any  other  theatre  to  manifest  a  similar  ardor 
in  that  line !  But  the  strongest  card  employed  in  this  game  of 
skill  is  the  assumed  championship  of  a  pure  and  permanent  union 
of  the  sexes.  The  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie  has  no  more  pre- 
tentious defenders  than  the  same  hierarchy  which  has  crimsoned  its 
history  with  dispensations  allowing  the  marriage  of  royal  persons 
within  the  bounds  of  what  it  calls  incest.  Two  years  have  scarcely 
elapsed  since  uncle  and  niece  were  thus  permitted  by  the  present 
pope  to  enter  into  this  relation,  which  ordinary  mortals  do  not 
dare  to  assume. 

But  still  these  very  conscientious  ecclesiastics  are  the  most  pro- 
nounced opponents  of  these  unnatural  alliances,  and  wish  to  impress 
Americans  with  a  conviction  that  no  church  can  compare  with  their 
own  in  zeal  for  the  purest  and  most  sacred  relations  between  man 
and  woman !  Their  abhorrence  of  Mormonism  is  beyond  words, 
and  one  would  think,  from  their  efforts  to  express  it,  that  chastity  is 
the  darling  virtue  of  the  Catholic  priesthood.  In  fact,  we  know  of 
no  reason  to  impute  to  them  a  failure  in  this  point  m  the  United 
States.  Their  clergy  are  socially  as  reputable  as  any ;  but  what 
gives  us  pause  is  the  unanimity  of  the  testimony  of  Protestant 
missionaries  in  popish  countries  that  the  Catholic  priests  in  several 
of  them  are  often  found  living  in  concubinage,  whilst  others, 
though  unincumbered,  are  shamefully  licentious.  If  we  are  not 
grossly  misled  by  voluminous  statements  of  missionaries  and 
travellers,  large  numbers  of  priests  in  Mexico  are  frequenters  of 
the  gaming  table  and  the  cock-pit,  and  are  degraded  by  other  vices; 
and  the  Brazilian  parish  priests  are  often  so  sunk  in  debauchery 
as  to  be  the  scorn  of  the  better  classes  of  the  people.  Such  facts, 
if  true,  raise  the  question.  Why  the  Catholic  Church,  a  boasted 
unit  in  orthodoxy  and  morals,  is  so  different  under  the  eyes  of  Pro- 
testant communities?  Why  is  His  Holiness  of  Rome  so  tolerant 
of  immoi-ality  and  indecency  in  Mexico  and  South  Americaa,  mong 
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his  own  commissioned  servants,  and  so  intolerant  towards  the  ef- 
forts of  Protestant  missionaries  to  distribute  the  Scriptures  and 
inculcate  virtue  among  his  late  Roman  subjects  ?  Alas !  it  appears 
too  evident  that  in  the  judgment  of  this  church,  to  dissent  from 
its  arbitrary  dogmas  is  a  grosser  crime  than  habitual  contempt  for 
the  moral  law  of  God ;  to  think  and  speak  otherwise  than  the  pope 
allows  is  an  offence  far  blacker  in  enormity  than  a  life  of  profligacy, 
debauchery,  sacrilege  and  shame ! 

Let  the  words  used  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  be  particularly 
noticed :  "  There  is  here  a  real  union  of  church  and  state  in  one 
sense  of  the  term."  The  Catholic  sense  of  the  term  is  equal  free- 
dom of  all  denominations  to  disseminate  the  faith  they  bold  among 
mankind,  whether  that  faith  be  true  or  false !  It  is  to  be  supposed, 
therefore,  that  the  hierarchy  cordially  accepts  as  good  and  true  in 
principle  the  explicit  language  of  Jelferson  and  Madison  in  the 
celebrated  Act  of  Religious  Freedom,  adopted  by  the  Legislature 
of  Yirginia,  in  words  following,  to-wit : 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly,  that  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to 
frequent  or  support  any  religious  worship,  place,  or  ministry  whatsoever,  nor  shall 
be  enforced,  restrained,  molested,  or  burthened  in  his  body  or  goods,  nor  shall 
otherwise  suffer  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions  or  belief ;  but  that  all  men 
shall  be  free  to  profess,  and  by  argument  to  maintain,  their  opinions  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  that  the  same  shall  in  no  wise  diminish,  enlarge,  or  affect  their  civil 
capacities. " 

The  laws  of  almost  every  one  of  the  States,  and  the  Federal 
constitution  itself,  all  correspond  in  unequivocal  language  with 
this  act  of  Yirginia  of  1785.  The  Federal  instrument  expressly 
forbids  the  passage  of  any  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  re- 
ligion, or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  are  thus  fully  committed  agaiyist  the  union  of 
church  and  state,  any  form  of  establishment,  and  any  restraint 
upon  religious  freedom.  And  now  we  have  the  Romish  Church, 
by  its  representative  men,  professing  to  regard  all  this  as  a  "  real 
union,"  and  a  most  satisfactory  establishment,  closely  approxi- 
mating perfection  !  We  deliberately  pronounce  such  a  declaration 
as  furnishing  irresistible  internal  proof  that  the  policy  of  that 
church  in  the  United  States  is  one  of  intentional  deception,  cun- 
ningly devised  to  mislead  the  unsuspicious  citizen. 
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In  every  sense  imaginable  the  statement  we  have  quoted  from 
the  Bishop  of  Wheeling  is  as  directly  opposite  to  the  truth  as  the 
east  is  to  the  west.  Is  there  "  a  real  union  "  of  church  and  state 
in  our  country  in  the  Catholic  sense  ?  If  so,  that  church  uses  lan- 
guage in  a  way  that  Protestants  cannot  possibly  understand. 
When  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  p?'ohibiis  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  the  Romish  Church  understands  the  words  in  the 
opposite  sense  of  permitting  an  establishment.  When  a  State  law 
with  the  utmost  precision  forbids  a  union  of  church  and  state,  the 
Catholic  Church  regards  this  very  law  as  an  act  allowing  such  a 
union,  and  glories  in  it.  It  is  a  real  union  in  our  sense  of  the 
term."  Yes,  and  not  in  the  puhlic  sense.  The  language  of  his- 
tory, of  science,"  and  of  legislation  requires  to  be  reversed  and  in- 
vested with  the  opposite  meaning,  as  if  by  a  white  rose  one  should 
understand  a  black  one  ! 

The  witness  whom  we  are  examining  admits  that,  in  the  earlier 
history  of  his  church,  there  was  a  very  beneficial  union  between  it 
and  various  states,  but  he  does  not  mean  a  real  union,  such  as  he 
finds  here.  It  was,  however,  a  literal  union  in  the  non-Catholic 
sense.  And  this  brings  us  to  a  most  important  point  in  our  pre- 
sent investigation.  The  authorities  of  the  Church  of  Rome  can- 
not deny  that  it  was  firmly  united  with  many  European  states  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  they  proclaim  that  this  union  was  according 
to  their  mind.  It  received  papal  sanction  in  countless  instances, 
and  is  often  referred  to  as  a  sort  of  golden  age  for  the  churcli, 
which  was  not  yet  broken  by  the  Reformation.  If  this  union  was 
then  approved  and  enjoyed  by  infallible  popes,  the  question  arises, 
what  guarantees  can  Protestants  have  that  such  a  union  may  not  be 
again  sought  after  and  secured  on  these  shores  of  ours  ?  We  ask 
the  question,  not  of  Jesuits  who  would  resort  to  verbal  finesse  in 
the  answer,  but  of  American  patriots  who  do  not  choose  to  hazard 
their  liberties  on  the  bare  word  of  parties  bent  upon  their  destruc- 
tion. 

The  case  is  this.  A  man  who  habitually  boasts  of  his  own  up- 
rightness, and  can  recognize  little  virtue  in  others,  spends  a  large 
portion  of  his  life  in  adultery.  He  finally  seeks  his  fortune  else- 
where, and  proposes  "a  real  union"  with  another  w^oman.  In- 
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qiiiry  is  made  for  his  antecedents,  and  he  thinks  it  onght  to  suffice 
that  his  present  conduct  and  his  present  professions  are  irreproach- 
able. A  neighbor  assists  his  suit  by  testifying  negatively  to  his 
apparent  innocence.  But  the  family  of  the  lady  are  not  satisfied. 
They  want  more  information,  and  beg  to  know  if  the  stranger 
bears  a  good  character  in  the  community  where  his  previous  life 
was  spent.  Still  no  satisfaction  can  be  obtained.  The  suitor  pro- 
tests that  his  offer  is  honorable  and  so  absolutely  pure  as  to  be 
well-nigh  angelic! 

Now  we  put  this  question  to  the  Protestant  Americans,  Is  it 
wise  to  confide  in  such  an  individual  ?    If  not,  how  can  it  be  wise 
to  trust  in  the  professions  of  the  Church  of  Eome,  when  she  can- 
not dare  to  respond  to  our  inquiries  into  her  recorded  past  ?  All 
other  sects  are  free  to  confess  their  errors  in  other  ages.  The 
Presbyterians  never  dream  of  justifying  their  alleged  single  atro- 
city, the  execution  of  Servetus.    No  Episcopalian  in  America  will 
now  vindicate  the  persecutions  under  the  Protestant  Tudors  and 
the  Stuarts.    No  New  England  Puritan  will  say  that  Koger  Wil- 
liams and  the  Quakers  and  witches  were  justly  treated.    The  only 
sect  that  refuses  to  purge  itself  of  such  abominable  atrocities  is 
the  Church  of  Home.    She  never  confesses  that  she  did  wrong  in 
the  past.    The  massacres  in  France  and  Ireland,  the  dragonnades 
against  the  Huguenots,  the  persistent  efforts  to  extirpate  the  Wal- 
denses,  the  burning  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  of 
Latimer,  Pidley  and  Cranmer  in  England,  as  well  as  innumerable 
other  crimes  at  which  the  modern  blood  runs  cold — all  tliese  are 
as  justly  chargeable  to  her  account  as  are  the  persecutions  attributed 
to  Protestants  chargeable  to  other  churches.    But  the  wrong  of  her 
many  cruelties  she  still  refuses  to  confess  and  deplore.    At  this 
moment  Protestant  missionaries  are  exposed  in  several  Catholic 
lands  to  popular  violence  by  Pomish  mobs  instigated  by  priests, 
in  one  sense  all  the  meaner  and  more  cowardly  because  generally 
bloodless.    The  governments  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  hands 
of  educated  unbelievers,  and  the  laws  are  copied  from  the  most  en- 
lightened nations.    In  Mexico  and  Brazil  Protestants  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  protected  by  infidels  from  the  violence  of  the  papists, 
whose  weapons  now  are  stones,  brick-bats,  and  rotten  eggs.  The 
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occurrences  are  so  frequent  that  in  many  places  Protestants  can- 
not address  the  people  on  religious  subjects  without  an  armed  guard. 
We  never  hear  of  rescripts  or  any  other  form  of  message  from  the 
pope  being  sent  out  publicly,  enjoining  Catholics  in  such  regions 
to  treat  Protestant  missionaries  as  their  own  are  treated  here. 

We  have  thus  abundantly  shown  that  the  papacy,  as  a  witness 
in  its  own  case,  is  altogether  unworthy  of  credit,  and  that  those 
politicians  and  demagogues  in  our  midst  who  treat  such  unblushing 
evidence  as  if  it  were  true  are  either  wilful  enemies  of  their 
country  and  its  Protestant  interests,  or  the  shallowest  and  most 
benighted  sons  of  a  free  and  enlightened  land.  The  ignorance  of 
such  people  is  like  the  darkness  of  Egypt,  so  dense  as  to  be  felt. 
It  is  felt  in  pity  for  the  unborn  millions  whose  welfare  is  thus  des- 
perately staked  upon  the  present  apparent  harmlessness  of  a  power 
which  elsewhere  and  in  other  times  has  been  infamously  associ- 
ated with  the  oppressors  of  mankind,  and  has  never  repented  of 
its  crimes. 

Confession  is  a  duty  which  Rome  everywhere  exacts  of  her 
subjects  and  her  enemies,  but  lias  never  practiced  herself.  Her 
policy  is  to  transfer  the  responsibility  of  her  enormities  to  others, 
or  to  deny  their  turpitude.  She  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
cruelties  of  the  Inquisition  in  some  countries  and  of  the  temporal 
authorities  in  others  against  heretics,  were  committed  in  opposi- 
tion to  her  urgent  protests.  The  zeal  of  Bloody  Mary  and  haughty 
Louis  XIY.,  and  of  the  sanguinary  Duke  of  Alva,  was  indulged, 
in  her  own  behalf,  in  spite  of  her  pleadings  for  mercy  !  She  could 
do  nothing  to  restrain  the  ferocious  loyalty  of  her  own  son  Tor- 
quemada !  This  most  compassionate  mother  wept  and  implored  in 
vain  for  the  sparing  of  her  enemies,  but  could  not  induce  her 
faithful  children  to  abate  their  love  of  blood  and  their  delight  in 
torture  and  fire!  But  the  world  is  beyond  measure  puzzled  by 
the  strange  phenomenon,  because  this  infallible  spiritual  mother 
has  so  utterly  failed  in  the  use  of  her  spiritual  influence,  and  has 
trained  up  at  her  knees  such  an  intractable  brood  of  tyrants  and 
persecutors;  and  when  they  w^ere  indulging  their  bloody  ap]3etites 
upon  poor  heretics,  she  could  find  no  means  whatever  to  rid  her- 
self of  them.     Charles  IX.  of  France  and  Louis  XIY.  were  her 
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dear  sons;  so  were  Philip  II.  and  the  Emperor  Charles  Y. ;  so  was 
James  II.  of  England,  the  royal  gentleman  who  enjoyed  scenes  of 
torture  more  than  a  banquet.  All  the  most  sanguinary  monsters 
whose  names  are  embalmed  in  the  abhorrence  of  history  were  the 
progeny  of  this  very  gentle  and  considerate  mother.  Their  atro- 
cious cruelties  were  practiced  to  please  her ;  but  whilst  disapprov- 
ing of  them,  as  her  historians  affirm,  she  was  absolutely  impotent 
to  arrest  their  course !  She  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  warning 
contained  in  the  Scriptures,  where  Eli  the  highpriest  was  so  sig- 
nally rebuked  by  Jehovah  because  he  restrained  not  the  iniquity 
of  his  children. 

All  confidence  in  such  a  system  disappears  in  the  light  of  her 
own  apologies,  and  this  renders  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
abundant  proofs  at  hand  that  the  Church  of  Rome  connived  at 
and  abetted  many  of  the  most  horrible  persecutions  ever  suffered 
for  heresy  in  modern  times. 

The  superficial  and  inconsiderate  Protestant  is  apt  to  refer  us 
to  the  charities  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  heroism  and  self- 
denial  of  many  of  her  members.  Such  facts  cannot  be  denied, 
and  ought  never  to  be  overlooked  in  our  searching  for  truth.  That 
church  was  not  originally  evil.  It  is  a  perversion  of  Christianity 
as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  Christ.  Many  of  the  best  features 
of  its  original  may  still  be  found  in  its  modern  form,  as  it  is  known 
in  Protestant  lands.  The  principle  of  true  piety  may  actuate  many 
of  her  sons  and  daughters  to  lives  of  sacrifice  and  trial  for  the 
good  of  others ;  but  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  a  false  principle 
mingles  extensively  with  the  true,  and  that  many  of  the  ascetics 
in  that  communion  seek  suffering  in  her  service  from  motives  very 
similar  to  the  self-inflicted  misery  of  Hindoo  devotees.  In  both 
religions  the  doctrines  of  self -justification  and  supererogation  are 
widely  prevalent,  and  the  Hindoo  and  the  Romanist  torture  them- 
selves alike  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  favor  of  the  gods  or 
the  saints. 

Still  we  are  prepared  to  recognize  a  genuine  Christian  spirit  in 
many  of  the  more  enlightened  servants  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Virtue  is  heavenly  wherever  it  springs  from  a  pure  motive.  Grace- 
is  divine  whenever  it  manifests  itself  in  a  Christ-like  devotion  to 
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the  welfare  of  others.  But  our  Protestant  apologist  for  Rome  to- 
tally ignores  the  influence  of  what  scientists  call  the  environments 
We  venture  to  claim  that  the  best  specimens  of  Catholic  piety  are 
ever  to  be  found  in  communities  where  Protestant  principles  have 
a  free  development. 

It  is  the  system,  however,  that  we  aim  to  expose,  and  not  in- 
dividuals. This  system  is  a  unit  in  its  intentional  and  premedi- 
tated adaptation  to  different,  nations.  It  is  a  high  compliment  to 
the  United  States  that  it  is  compelled  to  wear  its  most  spotless 
robes  in  our  favored  land.  It  is  on  trial  here,  and  is  conscious  of 
the  inspection  of  millions  of  intelligent  eyes.  It  appears  before 
them  as  an  angel  of  light,  compared  with  its  manifestations  in 
many  other  portions  of  the  world. 

There  are  degrees  in  the  confidence  which  Americans  can  en- 
tertain towards  this  hoary  system  of  error.  One  extreme  is  wit- 
nessed when  popular  fury  is  invoked  against  its  subjects,  and  brutal 
mobs,  in  disregard  of  every  religious  restraint,  wreak  their  lawless 
vengeance  upon  the  persons,  families  and  homes  of  our  Catholic 
fellow-citizens.  The  true  religious  sentiment  of  all  American 
Protestants  revolts  universally  at  such  occasional  outrages.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  equally  unjustifiable  extreme  is  embraced  when 
Protestants  bend  the  bow  backwards,  and  insist  upon  encouraging 
the  increase  of  that  class  of  our  population,  not  only  by  immigra- 
tion en  masse^  but  by  patronizing  their  schools,  and  heaping  honors 
on  the  hierai'chy  which  no  other  sect  can  ever  receive. 

The  middle  path  is  the  one  of  wisdom.  In  medio  tutlsshmis 
ibis.  Equality  before  the  law  should  be  amply  secured  and  cor- 
dially conceded  to  the  Catholics  throughout  our  country.  But 
when  the  flippant  and  uninformed  young  American,  who  has  per- 
haps no  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  differences,  and  has  thought- 
lessly leaped  to  the  silly  conclusion  tliat  one  church  is  as  nearly 
right  as  another,  insists  upon  fostering  and  sustaining  the  institu- 
tions of  that  church  as  so  many  supports  of  our  free  government 
and  popular  interests,  we  protest  with  all  possible  earnestness 
against  the  stupendous  folly.  It  is  too  bad  for  such  rash  experi- 
menters to  seize  the  reins  of  state  or  national  policy,  and  plunge  our 
country  into  irremediable  ruin.    It  is  our  chief  aim  in  this  paper 
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to  impress  our  fellow-Protestants  in  this  democratic  republic  with 
the  necessity  of  a  vigilant  and  discriminating  view  of  the  Romish 
Ohurch,  resolving  to  preserve  its  just  rights,  but  equally  deter- 
mined to  withhold  from  it  an  unadvised  confidence. 

This  system  has  no  analogue  in  history,  unless  that  of  Mahomet 
may  be  so  used.  But  the  latter  religion  is  open  and  explicit  in  as- 
suming that  it  may  be  consistently  propagated  by  force.  The 
Homish  Church  has  long  ago  been  obliged,  and  now  hypocritically 
professes  to  prefer,  to  extend  its  influence  by  moral  means  in  cer- 
tain countries  farthest  advanced  in  civilization.  But  it  differs 
from  Protestant  denominations  found  in  the  United  States  in 
claiming  unity  of  principle  everywhere,  and  yet  practicing  oppo- 
site principles  in  different  nations.  And  we  cannot  be  mistaken 
in  this  charge,  because  no  amount  of  reproach  from  Protestant 
critics  ever  suffices  to  stimulate  its  infallible  head  to  plant  the  prin- 
ciples it  advocates  in  the  United  States  in  countries  where  his  in- 
fluence predominates.  Who  ever  heard  of  papal  interposition  in 
such  states  in  favor  of  equal  privileges  for  Protestants  ? 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  nominally  Protestant  population 
-of  the  United  States  lias  been  won  over  by  the  flattering  language 
of  this  cunning  hierarchy,  not  to  its  cummunion,  but  to  a  shameful 
subserviency  to  its  cause.  It  is  very  common  for  uneducated 
parents  who  have  acquired  wealth,  to  pass  by  all  Protestant  in- 
-stitutions  of  learning,  and  place  their  children  in  the  hands  of 
Romish  teachers,  from  whose  precept  or  example  they  soon  learn 
the  beauties  of  idolatry.  It  is  also  common  for  moneyed  parvenus 
to  subscribe  heavily  for  the  founding  of  their  sectarian  colleges 
and  universities,  designed  to  pervert  the  youth  of  our  country, 
and  flood  it  with  a  celibate  priesthood.  In  one  of  our  most  re- 
spected Protestant  churches  we  are  pained  to  find  a  considerable 
body  of  its  accredited  ministers  persistently  aping  the  symbolical 
and  pictorial  methods  of  worship  which  the  Church  of  Rome  has 
retained  in  its  ceremonies  for  the  purpose  of  enticing  the  aesthetic 
sentiment  of  our  people,  whilst  the  grosser  forms  of  dramatic  re- 
presentation are  reserved  for  the  semi-pagan  populations  of  Mexico 
and  South  America.  If  these  Anglican  imitators  are  honest, 
they  betray  great  ignorance  of  Catholic  duplicity  ;  if  they  are  not 
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true  Protestants,  their  own  duplicity  is  all  the  more  conspicuous 
from  their  equivocal  position. 

The  moral  of  our  argument  is  not  hard  to  state.  The  Romish 
Church  is  entitled  to  all  the  equal  privileges  accorded  to  her  by 
our  Protestant  fathers.  She  is  not  entitled  to  a  particle  more  of 
popular  respect  than  her  consistency  warrants.  Were  several  mil- 
lions of  Turks  introduced  into  our  country,  with  the  Koran  and 
the  mosque  and  the  exponents  of  their  religion,  it  w^ould  be  gross 
folly  for  Americans  to  felicitate  one  another  on  such  an  addition 
to  the  population.  Would  mere  verbal  assurances  suffice  to  quiet 
our  fears  ?  Could  w^e  imagine  their  spiritual  guides  to  be  sincere  in 
their  professions  of  devotion  to  the  free  principles  of  our  country  ? 
Could  we  feel  confident  of  their  patriotism  so  long  as  we  should 
find  them  still  tenacious,  in  Turkey  and  Arabia,  of  the  old  des- 
potic and  arbitrary  principles  which  their  religion  has  everywhere 
else  sustained  as  far  as  possible  ? 

Our  moral  is,  'No !  the  papacy  cannot  be  safely  trusted.  One 
thing  is  still  wanting  to  inspire  us  with  confidence.  The  chief  spirit- 
ual authorities  of  that  church  must  deal  fairly  with  mankind,  and 
put  themselves  on  record  as  the  friends  and  advocates  of  religious 
freedom  in  every  part  of  the  w^orld.  It  is  clear  from  all  modern 
evidence  that  those  who  know  the  priesthood  best  are  the  slowest 
to  entrust  themselves  into  their  hands.  A  very  small  minority  of 
the  Protestant  ministers  of  Ireland  has  been  found  willing  to  sus- 
tain Mr.  Parnell's  scheme  of  Home  Rule  in  Ireland,  notwithstand- 
ing the  immense  influence  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  its  favor.  We  thus 
see  a  strange  development.  The  great  body  of  Protestant  dissent- 
ers, contrary  to  all  their  antecedents,  are  now  arrayed  with  singu- 
lar unanimity  in  support  of  the  conserv^ative  administration  of 
England.  The  Methodists,  the  Baptists,  the  Presbyterians,  and 
Episcopalians  of  Ireland,  are  afraid  to  trust  the  Catholics  with  its 
government. 

Our  chief  concern  now  is  to  forewarn  American  Protestants 
against  the  extreme  of  liberality  which  many  of  them  alfect.  There 
is  no  call  whatever  for  us  to  go  so  far  as  to  foster  and  encourage 
the  Roman  Catholics  rather  than  our  own  people.  It  is  easy  to 
be  kind  and  just  and  considerate,  without  being  patronizing  or 
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subservient.  There  is  a  principle  in  the  way  of  such  excesses. 
It  is  wrong  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  manifest  indifference  for 
the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian  religion.  Dr.  H.  M. 
Field,  of  the  New  York  Evangelist,  in  his  controversy  with  Col. 
Ingersoll,  made  a  good  defence  of  our  faith,  but  in  our  judgment 
went  beyond  the  line  of  duty  in  his  social  relations  with  his  an- 
tagonist. This  overdone  courtesy  seems  to  us  equivalent  to  a  ver- 
bal declaration  that  religious  feeling  ought  to  yield  to  worldly 
friendship.  We  have  not  so  learned  Christ.  A  bold  blasphemer, 
a  habitual  jester  with  gospel  themes,  an  uncompromising  enemy 
of  our  sovereign  Lord  and  bleeding  Redeemer,  may  be  the  subject 
of  our  prayers  and  the  object  of  our  spiritual  concern,  but  should 
never  be  so  met  in  the  social  scene  as  to  indicate  our  own  want  of 
feeling  in  reference  to  his  conduct. 

But  the  same  principle  applies  to  others  besides  IngersolL  We 
may  by  our  course  towards  the  Romanists  proclaim  to  the  world 
through  actions,  which  always  speak  louder  than  words,  that  we 
regard  their  system  as  an  insignificant  error ;  that  it  is  a  small 
matter  to  pray  to  creatures,  to  buy  masses  for  the  dead,  to  burn 
Bibles,  and  to  maltreat  heretics.  Besides  this,  we  may  thus  ex- 
press our  confidence  in  the  aims  and  efforts  of  a  hierarchy  which 
professes  to  be  very  democratic  in  the  United  States,  and  very 
earnest  in  favor  of  full  equality  of  all  Christian  churches  before  the 
law  in  this  part  of  the  world,  but  is  uniformly  found  resisting  the 
same  sort  of  equality  in  almost  every  country  where  it  is  safe  to 
do  so. 

The  popes  have  been  for  centuries,  until  a  recent  date,  petty 
despots  over  a  miserable  population  inhabiting  what  were  called 
the  "  States  of  the  Cliurch  "  in  Italy.  The  equality  before  the  law, 
which  Catholics  so  fully  enjoy  in  this  country,  was  a  thing  which 
the  papal  government  never  tolerated  in  its  own  dominions. 
Since  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope  was  overthrown  and  his 
Italian  subjects  were  united  with  the  rest  of  the  nation  under  a 
free  constitutional  government,  initiated  by  the  great  statesman, 
Cavour,  this  ecclesiastical  tyrant  has  been  fretting,  like  a  spoiled 
child,  over  his  dethronement  and  the  liberation  of  the  people. 
There  is  not  a  bishop  of  that  church  in  our  republic,  so  far  as  we 
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know,  who  does  not  advocate  his  restoration.  There  is  not  one, 
in  our  opinion,  who  would  sign  a  paper  advocating  an  equality  be- 
fore the  law  of  Protestants  and  Catholics  as  a  fundamental  con- 
dition of  such  a  restoration.  And  yet  Americans,  nominally  Pro- 
testant, are  found  in  al)un dance  who  suffer  themselves  to  be  blind- 
folded by  the  hierarchy,  and  to  disgrace  their  own  intelligence  by 
contending  that  the  Romish  Church  is  as  harmless  as  a  fangless 
serpent,  in  the  United  States.  That  it  professes  to  be  so  is  not  de- 
nied. But  we  insist  that  the  fangs  are  still  there,  and  the  boasted 
harmlessness  is  an  affectation  for  a  purpose. 

There  is  another  class  of  American  Protestants  whom  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  reach.  We  mean  those  sentimental  religionists  whose 
special  tastes  incline  them  to  a  form  of  Christianity  as  far  removed 
from  its  primitive  simplicity  as  possible.  They  are  ritualists  by 
nature  and  culture,  and  nothing  is  more  objectionable  to  them 
than  a  worship  such  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament.  According  to  them,  the  best  model  in  sculpture 
and  painting,  the  refinements  of  the  drama  and  the  opera,  gorgeous 
robing  and  artistic  attitudinizing  of  the  priesthood,  the  intonation 
of  Latin  litanies,  and  the  delicious  strains  of  artistic,  vocal,  and  in- 
strumental melodies,  are  far  more  essential  elements  of  an  inspir- 
ing service  than  psalm-singing,  scripture  reading  and  gospel  ser- 
monizing. Such  persons  may  linger  long  in  the  Anglican  com- 
munion, but  their  hearts  are  constantly  attracted  to  the  will- worship 
of  the  Mass.  In  the  matter  of  doctrine  they  are  so  indifferent  that 
they  readily  embrace  the  most  monstrous  superstitions  and  the 
grossest  perversions  of  Christian  dogmas  for  the  sake  of  indulging 
themselves  in  sensational  exhibitions  at  the  altar. 

Many  of  our  young  women  are  influenced  by  romances  and  the 
flattering  suggestions  of  a  venal  press  to  a  warm  admiration  for 
conventual  life,  and  fondly  dream  of  fancied  enjoyments  in  the 
cloister,  and  of  many  tranquil  years  to  be  spent  in  holy  seclusion, 
meditation,  and  devotion  before  crucifixes  and  madonnas,  under 
the  pious  care  of  a  Mother  Superior  and  the  spiritual  guidance  of 
a  Father  Confessor.  They  have  found  little  satisfaction  in  their 
Bibles  and  on  their  knees  before  the  one  appointed  Mediator  and 
Saviour,  and,  unbelieving  and  disappointed,  turn  away  from  the 
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spiritual  cross  to  a  visible  representation — from  a  living,  all-suf- 
ficient Christ,  to  the  Yirgin  Mary  and  Holy  Church. 

It  is  impossible  to  reason  effectually  with  people  who  have  con- 
ceived a  loathing  for  the  simple  piety  of  the  gospel,  and  been  fasci- 
nated by  the  meretricious  charms  of  the  Romish  ritual.  Preven- 
tion is  in  such  cases  better  than  cure.  Protestant  parents  are  false 
to  their  own  principles  when  they  suffer  their  children  to  acquire 
a  distaste  for  spiritual  religion,  under  impressions  derived  from  fic- 
titious reading  and  improper  associations.  Conscience  ever  longs 
for  repose,  and  when  our  young  people  fail  to  find  peace  in  be- 
lieving, they  may  readily  fall  as  willing  victims  into  the  arms  of  a 
church  which  proposes  to  satisfy  conscience  with  ascetic  austeri- 
ties, and  to  provide  enjoyment  for  the  mind  by  the  devices  of  art. 
To  such  susceptible  natures  the  overtures  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
come  with  a  peculiar  charm.  The  lot  of  a  vestal  who  has  assumed 
the  veil  is  imagined  to  be  not  only  full  of  peace,  but  eminently 
pure  and  holy,  and  the  life  of  the  nun  is  deemed  to  be  more  like 
heaven  than  any  sphere  of  usefulness  a  Protestant  lady  can  oc- 
cupy. ^ 

It  is  owing  to  the  opportunities  afforded  by  our  free  institu- 
tions for  the  employment  of  such  proselyting  methods,  applicable 
to  ambitious  and  ill-informed  demagogues  on  the  one  hand,  and 
romantic  youth  on  the  other,  that  the  priesthood  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  so  extravagantly  laudatory  of  our  political  system.  No- 
where else  in  the  wide  world  do  they  find  so  many  advantages  for 
their  favorite  employment — the  enticement  of  weak  Protestants 
from  their  inherited  faith.  Thanks  be  to  God,  the  over-acted  farce 
is  likely  to  bear  very  different  fruit  from  that  which  the  actors 
hope  to  gather. 

James  A.  Waddell. 


Y.  THE  PRESENT  PKOMISE  OF  MISSIONARY  WORK. 

We  intend  in  this  article  to  seek  an  answer  to  the  question, 
"What  is  the  prospect  now  before  the  church  in  its  missionary 
work?"  And  out  of  abundant  caution — perhaps  needless — we 
take  occasion  to  say  in  the  outset  that  we  are  not  raising  the  ques- 
tion whether  success  will  finally  come.  We  hold,  as  the  church 
holds,  that  uncertainty  on  that  point  is  shut  out  by  the  promises 
and  prophecies  of  the  word  of  God.  We  see  no  room  for  doubt 
that  every  effort  of  the  people  of  God  will  tell  on  the  result,  and 
that  this  will  be  so  even  in  those  cases  where  the  effort  seems  to 
end  in  failure.  We  would  emphasize  the  word  7ioiv  in  the  ques- 
tion written  above.  There  is  always  interest  in  the  inquiry  as  to 
the  visible  progress  made  by  us  toward  the  completion  of  the  Mas- 
ter's commission. 

There  are  three  ways  of  meeting  that  inquiry,  each  of  them 
valuable,  one  of  them  exceedingly  common.  We  may  go  back 
along  the  line  of  our  history  for  a  few  years  and  compare  the  pre- 
sent with  the  past.  In  doing  so,  we  shall  see  that  numbers  have 
increased  and  zeal  and  enterprise  have  grown,  until  even  the  mar- 
vellous industrial  and  economic  progress  of  the  nineteenth  century 
has  been  outstripped  by  the  visible  growth  and  advance  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  Tlie  missionaries  of  religion  have  gone  ahead 
of  those  of  commerce,  and  have  entered  field  after  field  and  planted 
missions  and  churches  before  the  workers  of  science  or  of  trade 
had  found  an  entrance.  And  mighty  *s  has  been  the  growth  of 
the  United  States  of  America  during  the  century,  the  growth  of 
the  church  in  the  United  States  has  been  greater,  and  still  greater 
than  the  growth  of  the  church  at  home  has  been  the  success  of 
missionary  work  in  these  last  years. 

It  is  said  that  the  population  of  the  United  States  has  doubled 
once  in  twenty-five  years.  The  membership  of  the  church  here 
at  home,  counting  communicants  only,  has  grown  faster  than  that. 
In  Japan  the  missionary  church  is  doubling  her  numbers  once  in 
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a  little  less  than  three  years,  and  in  China  in  less  than  ten  years.  In 
Syria,  Persia  and  Hindostan  the  work  grows  more  and  more  suc- 
cessful, promising,  and  important.  In  Africa  the  valleys  of  the 
Congo  and  the  Zambesi,  of  the  Niger  and  the  Orange,  Equatorial 
and  Southern  and  Western  Africa,  lie  open  to  mission  work,  and 
and  here  and  there  through  that  great  field  the  gospel  has  been 
introduced,  and  the  work  prosecuted  for  a  few  years  with  results 
that  tax  our  credulity  and  rebuke  our  coldness,  timidity  and  unbe- 
lief. Similar  reports  come  to  us  from  Polynesia  and  Malaysia, 
from  Cuba  and  Mexico  and  Brazil. 

Much  is  said,  too,  of  the  increase  of  income  for  the  missionary 
work  of  the  church.  It  has  not  from  the  first  been  sufiicient  for 
the  work  on  hand,  but  while  the  income  of  the  last  year  was  none 
too  great,  and,  in  fact,  required  careful  administration  to  meet  the 
most  pressing  wants,  and  in  some  cases  left  no  choice  between  debt 
and  injurious  curtailment  of  the  work,  this  income  would  have  been 
counted  princely  a  few  years  ago.  The  wealth  of  the  United 
States  has  outgrown  that  of  any  other  nation.  The  gifts  for  the 
missionary  work  of  the  Protestant  churches  of  America  have  in- 
creased in  larger  ratio,  have  grown  faster  than  the  wealth  of  the 
country  has  grown.  And  it  may  be  said  that  this  rapid  increase 
is  itself  increasing,  the  rate  of  increase  growing  as  the  work  grows 
on  our  hands.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the  church  would  have 
been  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  with  an  income  which  now  she 
finds  too  small  for  all  that  ought  to  be  done. 

These  statements  have  been  carefully  kept  within  the  mark. 
Those  who  know  the  state  of  the  missionary  work  and  its  history 
for  a  few  years  past  know  that  this  is  so.  And  yet,  simple  and 
modest  and  moderate  as  they  are,  they  will  sound  like  reckless 
boasting  to  one  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  work.  They  give  an 
answer  to  our  question.  We  are  making  progress,  and  if  we  had 
no  experience  of  the  church  to  check  our  hasty  judgments  we 
might  begin  to  be  overconfident  and  say  that  the  time  is  at  hand. 
Speaking  of  time  as  men  speak  and  counting  it  as  men  count  it,  we 
might  be  led  in  our  haste  to  say  it  is  at  hand. 

But  we  remember  Pentecost  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  early 
church.     We  have  seen  the  history  of  its  vigorous  missionary 
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work  and  of  the  results  which  followed.  Neither  writers  nor 
speakers  will  let  us  forget  the  eloquent  paragraph  in  which  Ter- 
tuUian  recounts  the  successful  advances  of  the  church ;  nor  are  we 
permitted  to  overlook  the  statements  given  by  heathen  writers  of 
the  rapid  spread  of  the  church,  and  the  "mighty  multitude"  into 
which  the  disciples  of  Christ  had  grown  before  one  century  had 
passed.  We  have  imagined  ourselves  standing  in  the  place  of 
these  early  Christians,  looking  forward  to  the  future,  and  wonder- 
ing what  it  had  in  store  for  the  church.  We  think  we  would  be 
strongly  inclined  to  judge  the  future  by  the  recent  past,  and  as  we 
looked  upon  the  swift  and  resistless  progress  that  had  been  made, 
we  think  we  would  in  all  probability  have  been  very  confident 
that  the  day  of  the  Lord's  triumph  was  very  near.  And  now 
eighteen  centuries  have  passed  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  still  to 
come.  Yet  why  should  we  have  thought  that  that  rapid  advance 
would  cease  ?  And  who  of  us  all  would  have  expected  the  dark 
ages  instead  of  the  millennium  ?  Or  who  would  have  anticipated 
the  rise  of  the  anti-Christian,  Papal  and  Mohammedan  systems 
in  place  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  in  his  glory  ?  The  remem- 
brance of  what  did  occur  makes  us  cautious  in  onr  conclusions 
now,  as  it  impresses  upon  us  the  truth  that  we  have  this  treasure 
in  earthen  vessels.  Never  in  any  other  kingdom  was  so  fair  a 
prospect  so  wantonly  lost.  In  the  Lord's  kingdom  it  has  happened, 
and  it  may  occur  again.  There  is  need  for  us  to  remind  ourselves 
continually  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  mighty  and  unremitting 
struggle  with  principalities  and  powers,  and  that  great  forces  are 
at  work  to  prevent  and  change  the  result  for  which  we  labor. 
We  may  hope  for  greater  and  more  rapid  success  in  our  work, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  for  increasing  zeal  and  devotion  among 
the  Lord's  people  to  the  Lord's  work.  But  we  cannot  venture  to 
predict.    The  dangers  are  not  all  past. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  there  seems  to  be  a  very  widely 
spread  opinion  among  those  who  are  working  for  the  Master,  that 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  forward  movement,  which  shall  em- 
brace the  world  in  its  final  outcome.  Even  Prof.  Murphy,  of 
Belfast,  the  cool  and  clear-headed  expositor  of  Scripture,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  time  is  at  hand  for  the  great  awakening  of  both 
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Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  he  reaches  his  opinion  by  the  study  of 
Messianic  prophecy.  Dr.  Leighton  Wilson,  it  is  said,  entertained 
the  same  expectation.  It  is  reported  that  in  his  last  days  he  said 
that  he  thought  the  end  of  heathenism  would  come  within  the 
next  fifty  years.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  refer  to  Pierson's 
"  Crisis  of  Missions."  The  wide  and  recent  circulation  of  this  im- 
pressive little  book  has  made  us  all  familiar  with  the  glowing  hope- 
fulness, as  well  as  with  the  zeal  of  its  accomplished  author.  Nor 
can  it  be  necessary  to  cite  the  correspondence  of  missionaries,  or 
the  reports  of  boards  or  committees,  or  the  articles  of  religious 
newspapers  and  reviews.  They  are  referred  to  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  confirming  the  statement  that  the  church  seems  to  be  re- 
ceiving the  impression  that  its  largest  opportunity  is  opening  be- 
fore it  already. 

It  is  well  in  such  an  inquiry  to  follow  as  many  lines  of  evi- 
dence as  we  can  find.  We  ask  attention  to  another  branch  of  the 
subject,  more  difficult  to  deal  with  because  it  cannot  be  set  forth 
in  tables  of  figures,  but  not  on  that  account  less  worthy  to  be 
studied,  or  less  instructive.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience 
that  when  any  church  is  ready  for  revival  the  revival  comes.  It 
would  be  more  entirely  true  to  say  that  it  has  already  begun,  and 
the  awakening  and  conversion  of  sinners  are  an  extension  and  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  work.  It  may  be  added  with  equal  truth, 
that  the  work  of  reviving  does  in  all  ordinary  cases  precede  the 
work  of  conversion.  Eeasons  why  it  should  be  so  are  not  hard  to 
see.  On  the  other  hand  it  would  be  hard  to  give  any  trustworthy 
reason  why  the  Lord  should  commit  to  a  sleepy  church  the  train- 
ing of  his  children  just  born  into  his  kingdom.  Such  a  course 
would  bring  disaster  beyond  doubt,  unless  the  disaster  were  averted 
by  the  power  of  God.  It  would  not  do  to  say  that  infinite  wisdom, 
power  and  watchfulness  would  fail  to  prevent  the  evil.  But  surely 
it  will  do  to  say  that  it  is  an  indication  of  the  unerring  wisdom 
which  guides  the  church  that  the  risk  is  not  incurred  to  start  with. 
The  elect  ©f  God  are  born  into  his  kingdom,  when  they  will  not 
be  chilled  into  indifference,  nor  starved  into  imbecility  for  his 
work. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  case  stands  precisely  as  we  should  ex- 
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pect  to  see  it.  A  cold  church  is  also  barren.  An  earnest  and 
self-denying  cliurch  is  fruitful  in  the  ingathering  of  souls  to  the 
Lord. 

Let  us  apply  the  fact  and  the  underlying  principle  to  the 
wider  field  of  the  church  and  the  world.  There  was  a  reason  why 
the  swift  growth  of  the  early  church  was  arrested.  Is  not  the 
reason  just  this,  that  the  church  was  not  fit  to  have  the  training 
and  care  of  the  world  committed  to  its  hands ;  nay,  was  so  unfit 
th^t  it  was  better  to  arrest  its  growth  and  adjourn  the  coming  of 
the  kingdom,  than  to  commit  the  children  of  the  kingdom  to  its 
pastoral  care  ?  And  its  unfitness  was  painfully  demonstrated  by 
the  false  teaching,  the  false  worship  and  the -ungodly  living  that 
went  through  the  church  itself,  and  took  possession  of  commu- 
nities where  the  church  was  strongest  and  seemed  to  be  most  in- 
tent on  its  work.  Did  not  the  worst  come  of  it  that  could  come 
when  every  people  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  was  given 
over  to  the  pope  or  to  the  caliph?  What  would  such  a  church 
have  done  with  the  world  ?  If  the  brightest  and  strongest  people 
then  known  were  ready  to  apostatize  at  the  persuasion  of  the 
scimetar  or  the  stake,  or  of  worldly  wealth  or  ease,  and  in  fact 
did  so  apostatize,  what  would  savages  and  barbarians  have  done 
with  the  same  training  ?  For  we  are  not  to  forget  that  these  two 
apostasies  did  not  appear  till  the  church  had  had  centuries  in  which 
to  teach  and  train  the  people.  Yet  when  they  did  appear,  how  swift 
was  their  victorious  progress,  how  readily  did  the  people  submit, 
and  how  viciously  was  the  true  church  persecuted  and  driven  into 
the  wilderness  !  Bad  people,  do  you  say  ?  Yes ;  but  they  were 
of  the  same  flesh  and  l)lood  with  ourselves.  A  bad  people,  but 
also  an  unfit  cburch.  Unfit  and  unqualified  for  the  work  that  was 
needed.  To  hold  and  to  teach  the  simple  truth  of  God's  word 
amid  the  philosophies  of  the  day,  to  preserve  it  uncorrupted 
among  the  heathen,  to  meet  the  dense  ignorance  of  men  and  over- 
come it,  to  encounter  the  wickedness  of  the  world  and  not  yield 
to  it,  to  be  surrounded  by  the  temptations  of  the  w^orld  and  the 
snares  of  the  devil,  and  remain  faithful  to  the  Lord  and  true  to 
his  word — all  this  required  a  deeper  experience,  a  better  personal 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,  a  stronger  grasp  of  his  word;  in  fine,  a 
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clearer  faith  than  the  church  had  yet  attained.  And  the  proof  of 
this  is  found  in  the  result.  The  people  who  thus  apostatized  had 
been  trained  by  the  church.  Yery  many  of  them  were  members 
of  the  visible  church.  It  was  not  a  small  task  that  was  given  to 
the  church,  and  it  need  awaken  no  surprise  that  such  want  of 
preparation  was  found.  It  was  found,  and  for  the  present  we  rest 
on  that  fact. 

It  is,  then,  a  more  needful  thing  to  inquire  whether  the  church 
is  prepared  to  undertake  the  work  of  leading  and  training  the*na- 
tions  than  it  is  to  find  out  whether  the  nations  are  ready  to  listen 
to  the  gospel ;  far  more  important  to  the  matter  of  this  discussion 
to  ask  is  the  church  ready  for  the  world  than  to  ask  is  the  world 
ready  to  become  Christian.  Is  the  church  preparing,  and  how  far 
is  it  from  such  a  state  of  fitness  that  to  it  may  be  wisely  entrusted 
the  responsibility  and  the  duties  belonging  to  the  pastoral  care  of 
the  world? 

W e  are  not  to  expect  perfection  even  in  the  church,  nor  in  the 
degree  of  its  fitness  for  such  a  post,  though  it  be  more  laden  with 
responsibilities  and  perils  than  any  other  that  was  ever  committed 
to  men.  This  is  of  course.  When  the  day  shall  come  in  which  it 
will  be  wisest,  counting  all  things,  for  the  Lord  to  commit  such 
extensive  service  to  his  church;  when  the  earthen  vessels  shall 
have  been  so  purified,  annealed  and  strengthened  that  they  can 
pass  through  that  hot  struggle  and  not  be  destroyed,  then  we  may 
be  sure  it  will  be  done,  and  through  their  instrumentality  the  king- 
doms of  this  world  will  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of 
his  Christ.  The  kingdom  and  dominion  under  the  whole  heavens 
will  be  put  into  hands  prepared  by  divine  grace  as  far  as  human 
hands  can  be  prepared  to  hold  it. 

Let  us  note,  too,  that  the  question  of  the  readiness  of  the 
church  is  a  question  of  the  maturity  of  its  training.  What  lessons 
have  we  learned  in  these  nineteen  centuries?  More  particularly, 
what  have  we  so  learned  that  we  will  not  forget  the  lessons?  An 
answer  may  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  church. 

Let  us  here  set  together  in  a  group,  for  convenience  of  study, 
a  few  general  historical  propositions : 

1.  The  great  advances  of  the  church  have  been  made  by  means 
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of  revivals  of  religion.  And  this  is  true,  whether  we  speak  of  in- 
crease of  numbers,  or  of  extension  of  territory,  or  of  growth  in 
grace. 

II.  The  great  historical  revivals  of  the  church  have  been  first 
revivals  of  doctrine,  and  after  that  of  religion,  of  piety  and  zeal, 
and  of  spiritual  power.  To  this  may  be  added  the  further  state- 
ment that  in  every  case  the  revival  of  doctrine  has  been  specifi- 
cally the  revival  of  one  doctrine  which  has  been  set  in  the  front  of 
the  movement,  and  for  the  time  has  been  made  the  "  article  of  a 
standing  or  falling  church." 

III.  No  doctrine  has  ever  been  made  mighty  to  revive  the 
church  till  those  who  taught  it  have  been  led  by  the  Spirit  and 
providence  of  God  to  risk  upon  it  everything  that  could  be 
put  at  risk  whether  for  time  or  eternity.  An  illustration  will 
make  our  meaning  clear.  The  doctrine  preached  by  the  apostles 
was  "  Christ  and  him  crucified,"  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.  If 
this  were  not  true  their  hope  of  heaven  was  vain.  And  for 
this  Jesus  they  had  left  all — home  and  friends  and  hope  of  earthly 
things — that  they  might  follow  him.  The  Lord  has  required  this 
in  each  case  before  he  has  given  to  the  doctrine  power  to  revive 
the  church. 

IV.  No  doctrine  once  vivified  in  the  experience  of  the  church 
has  ever  again  been  set  in  the  front  to  repeat  its  reviving  work. 
Nor  has  it  as  yet  ever  been  necessary.  In  a  revived  church  the 
truth  is  never  denied,  and  in  every  case  the  truth  honored  of  the 
Lord  to  lead  his  people  has  been  reenforced  by  those  which  had 
been  so  honored  before. 

Let  us  examine  these  propositions  one  by  one. 

I.  The  great  advances  of  the  church  have  been  made  by  means 
of  revivals  of  religion.  As  far  as  growth  in  grace  is  concerned, 
or  in  numbers  of  true  believers,  there  is  need  only  to  state  the 
proposition.  It  is  too  manifestly  true  to  call  for  proof.  But  it 
may  impress  the  truth  upon  our  minds  if  we  will  recall  the  fact 
that  the  progress  of  the  church  has  not  been  steady.  The  Scrip- 
ture idea  of  a  warfare  has  been  verified  in  the  history  of  the 
church  as  well  as  in  the  experience  of  individual  Christians.  We 
have  had  all  the  changing  movements  of  a  war.    There  have  been 
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advance  and  recoil,  success  and  repulse,  and  this,  too,  though  the 
final  result  has  never  been  doubtful  and  the  gains  that  liave  been 
made  are  only  a  part  of  what  was  expected  from  the  l)eginning. 
The  conditions  which  arrest  advance  of  any  kind,  in  grace,  in  num- 
bers, or  in  territory,  are  found  in  the  church  and  not  in  the  world, 
nor  in  the  attitude  of  the  world  towards  the  church,  whether  that 
attitude  be  one  of  indifference  or  hostility,  or  of  pretended  friend- 
liness. There  is  of  course  no  real  friendliness,  and  there  is  little  to 
choose  between  hostility  and  disdain  so  far  as  the  growth  of  the 
church  is  concerned.  The  one  varying  and  controlling  factor  is 
the  state  of  the  church.  Wherever  in  history  we  find  the  people 
of  God  ready  to  move,  the  advance  is  made,  and  it  matters  little 
whether  the  men  of  the  world  are  breathing  out  threatenings  and 
slaughter  or  are  speaking  words  that  are  softer  than  oil. 

Only  let  the  one  condition  be  found  :  let  the  church  be  awake, 
obedient,  unworldly,  and  intent  on  the  Lord's  work,  and  there  will 
be  also  found  both  power  and  progress.  Before  such  a  spirit  in 
the  church  the  indifference  of  the  world  gives  way  and  changes 
to  malignity  or  repentance.  And  even  when  hostility  blazes  out 
into  persecution,  the  ordinary  rule  has  been  that  progress  has  not 
been  stayed.  Here  and  there  a  detached  colony  of  Christian  peo- 
ple may  have  been  exterminated  and  the  work  in  that  place  ar- 
rested. We  have  read  of  such  a  thing.  And  we  find  it  not  be- 
yond thought  to  imagine  such  a  fate  falling  upon  the  whole  churcli. 
If  the  Lord  could  change  and  give  up  his  purpose  of  mercy,  and 
take  back  his  promise  to  his  Son,  such  a  thing  might  happen.  We 
know  but  the  one  insurmountable  barrier.  But  that  stands,  and 
the  gates  of  hell  will  not  prevail.  And  the  ordinary  rule  of  provi- 
dence is  truly  expressed  by  the  proverb  which  makes  blood-shed- 
ding equal  to  seed-sowing  in  the  history  of  the  church.  Mean- 
while there  is  but  one  other  way  to  arrest  the  advance  of  a  church 
revived  and  in  earnest  for  the  Lord.  If  the  church  can  be  seduced 
from  its  place  at  the  feet  of  the  Master  it  may  be  done.  And  any 
forgetting  of  him  may  be  a  beginning  of  such  unfaithfulness  as 
shall  bring  the  very  worst  result.  Otherwise  the  revival  and  the 
progress  of  the  church  must  go  on. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  criticisms  that  may  here  be  made. 
6 
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It  is  asserted  very  commonly  that  reaction  from  revival  must  come 
from  causes  that  are  purely  physical.  The  flesh  is  weak  and  the 
limit  soon  comes  at  which  it  is  impossible  any  longer  to  bear  the 
strain.  This  assumes  that  times  of  revival  are  of  course  times  of 
high  nervous  excitement,  a;id  the  assumption  is  so  often  accepted 
as  true  that  we  are  obliged  to  give  it  attention,  though  it  seems 
to  us  but  little  thought  is  needed  to  show  its  unsoundness. 
An  increase  of  spiritual  life  does  not  excite  the  mind.  Excite- 
ment may  come  with  it  through  the  oppositions  of  sin  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  are  visited  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  the  work  of 
Satan  in  the  community  may  produce  it  as  he  stirs  up  his  agents 
to  resist  the  gospel.  Excitement  does  not  prove  a  revival  to  be 
spurious ;  neither  does  it  prove  one  to  be  genuine. 

Beyond  all  question,  it  has  been  seen  in  every  age  of  the 
church  where  the  mightiest  revivals  have  been  felt  that  increase 
of  grace  has  been  attended  by  increase  of  numbers,  and  both  by 
an  increase  of  trust  in  the  Lord  and  by  increase  of  quietness  and 
assurance.  "  The  work  of  righteousness  shall  be  peace,  and  the 
effect  of  righteousness  quietness  and  assurance  forever."  But  our 
best  answer  is  that  the  criticism  is  utterly  false  historically.  It  is 
not  a  thing  unknown  in  history  that  revivals  have  lasted  through 
the  lifetime  of  a  generation,  and  more.  Nay,  in  Presbyterian 
history  it  has  been  seen  that  revivals  have  gone  forward  through 
such  periods  of  time,  and  have  made  brave  the  timid,  have  brought 
the  weak  to  be  strong,  and  have  so  quieted  the  nerves  that  whole 
congregations,  not  of  men  only,  but  also  of  women  and  children, 
could  meet  habitually  in  danger  of  death,  and  while  their  outlying 
sentinels  watched  for  the  coming  of  enemies  who  sought  their 
blood,  could  listen  with  glad  hearts  to  the  gospel,  and  grow  in 
knowledge  by  such  ministry  till  the  fame  of  their  learning  in  re- 
ligious truth  has  gone  through  the  world.  It  seems  to  us  that  re- 
vivals have  been  but  superficially  studied  by  those  who  speak  of 
the  nervous  tension  which  they  put  upon  the  church.  The  accu- 
sation, if  it  be  intended  for  one,  is  unjust.  ^'  Why  do  you  defile  the 
water  and  make  it  unfit  for  me  to  drink  ? "  said  the  wolf  to  the 
lamb.    "Nay,  the  water  runs  down  stream  from  you  to  me,"  was 
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tlie  suggestive  answer.  Nevertheless  the  wolf  persisted  in  his 
charge,  and  he  assaulted  the  lamb.  » 

It  is  not  true  that  revivals  must  end  because  of  the  sinless  in- 
firmities of  our  nature.  If,  now,  any  one  shall  say  that  in  a  con- 
dition of  the  church  such  as  that  of  which  we  are  speaking  the 
church  has  been  revived  and  has  then  remained  in  a  state  of  living 
earnestness  and  power,  and  that  it  is  only  correct  to  speak  of  the 
beginning  of  that  state  as  a  revival,  our  answer  is  that  this  is 
a  question  about  words  into  which  we  do  not  care  to  enter.  All 
that  we  care  for  is  the  truth  contained  in  the  statement;  and 
that  we  hold  to  be  of  the  highest  practical  value.  Whenever  the 
world  is  won  for  the  Lord  it  will  not  be  through  tlie  instrumental- 
ity of  a  church  unrevived  and  full  of  the  spirit  of  this  world. 

Let  us  now  look  at  some  historical  confirmation  of  our  state- 
ment. We  recall  three  great  instances.  There  are  others,  but 
these  have  made  their  mark  upon  the  history  of  the  whole  church 
and  of  the  world,  and  are  so  conspicuous  that  others  seem  small 
in  comparison.  We  refer  to  the  great  revival  of  the  first  century, 
to  that  01  the  Protestant  Reformation,  and  to  that  which  in  Ger- 
many is  associated  with  the  name  of  Zinzendorf,  and  in  England 
and  America  witli  those  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield.  Of  the  first  of 
these  it  may  be  enough  to  say  that  at  its  beginning  the  whole 
church  was  with  one  accord  in  one  place,  and  before  it  closed  the 
same  church  had  grown  to  be  a  vast  multitude,  had  reached  the 
outer  limit  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  had  gone  beyond  it,  and 
within  the  empire  had  so  increased  that  a  heathen  writer  called 
them  "  a  great  midtitude,"  and  a  Christian  writer  could  assert  that 
if  they  were  taken  away  they  would  leave  behind  them  a  great 
solitude."  Of  the  second,  we  only  ask  that  the  weakness  of  its  be- 
ginning be  recalled,  and  then  the  proportions  to  which  it  rapidly 
grew,  though  we  are  strongly  tempted  to  turn  aside  for  a  while  to 
show  that  whatever  service  may  have  been  rendered  to  the  cause 
of  religion  by  other  agencies  at  this  great  crisis,  it  was  tlie  living 
piety  of  the  people  of  God  which  saved  the  movement  from  fail- 
ure and  set  it  on  high  among  the  greatest  epochs  of  Christian  his- 
tory. Of  our  third  instance,  we  may  say  that  the  revival  has  not 
yet  died  away.    And  by  its  power  the  evangelical  fervor  and  en- 
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terprise  of  the  clnircli  have  in  tliese  days  risen  so  high  and  gone 
so  far  that  the  gains  and  conquests  of  even  the  apostolic  era  look 
small  upon  the  map  by  the  side  of  those  of  our  own  time. 

And  now  we  pause  and  ask  for  an  instance  of  progress  such  as 
either  of  these,  or  indeed  of  any  remarkable  growth  unconnected 
with  revival.  So  clearly  true  does  our  proposition  seem  that  we 
are  almost  ashamed  of  the  time  we  have  spent  upon  it.  Yet 
we  have  often  heard  revivals  discredited  by  pious  and  intelligent 
people. 

II.  Every  one  of  these  great  revivals  has  been  first  a  revival  of 
the  truth — a  revival  of  doctrine,  and  then  of  religion.  And  in 
every  case  the  revival  of  doctrine  has  been  that  of  one  truth  promi- 
nent in  the  system  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  And  in  every  case 
the  doctrine  thus  revived  has  been  made  the  emphatic  point  of  the 
church's  creed,  the  leading  article  in  the  church's  attacks  upon 
false  doctrine,  the  leading  and  living  truth  of  the  gospel  preached 
by  the  revived  church.  It  has  been  made  the  means  of  the  re- 
vival, and  has  been  quick  and  powerful  to  convince  and  confound 
the  gainsayers,  and  to  stir  and  win  the  hearts  of  them  that  hear 
it.  With  it  the  Lord  has  put  the  keenest  point  upon  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit. 

We  recall  for  a  moment,  and  for  present  use,  the  statement  that 
the  church  has  not  had  an  uninterrupted  growth  in  any  direction. 
Seasons  have  been  known  of  great  decline  in  grace  and  in  know- 
ledge of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  At  such  times  the  gospel  falls  from 
careless  lips  upon  careless  ears.  It  comes  not  from  the  heart,  and 
it  fails  to  reach  the  heart.  It  seems  then  to  have  lost  its  power. 
Yet  it  is  still  true  that  the  gospel  of  Christ  is  the  power  of  God 
to  every  one  that  belie veth,  and  every  one  that  is  born  into  the 
kingdom  is  born  by  the  word  of  God.  Now,  at  such  a  time,  when 
false  teaching  has  misled  the  church  and  hid  tlie  truth,  or  when 
the  love  of  many  has  grown  cold,  there  is  need  that  new  energy 
be  put  into  the  word.  And  then,  when  the  Lord  sees  fit,  some 
truth  suited  to  the  work  is  chosen,  and  some  man  whom  the  Lord 
will  honor  is  called  to  see  the  truth  and  to  hold  it  with  uncom- 
mon grasp  and  to  preach  it  with  the  confidence  of  one  who  has- 
personal  knowledge  of  its  truth  and  saving  power. 
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Let  it  be  understood  that  it  is  not  meant  here  to  claim  that  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  has  ever  been  confined  to  a  single  point  of 
doctrine.  The  manifest  absurdity  of  such  an  assertion  makes  this 
caution  almost  useless.  Let  it  be  understood  also  that  other  truths 
of  the  Christian  system  are  not  preached  in  vain  at  these  times  of 
revival.  Rather,  on  the  other  liand,  let  it  be  said  that  greater 
power  attends  every  part  and  point  of  the  gospel  message.  Only, 
to  one  truth  has  been  given  peculiar  and  commanding  promi- 
nence. 

In  the  awakening  which  attended  the  preaching  of  the  apostles 
the  leading  doctrine  taught  was  that  of  Christ  crucified,  the  Mes- 
siahship  of  Jesus,  the  person  and  work  of  the  Saviour  of  sinners. 
This  was  the  key-note,  as  in  its  widest  sense  it  must  always  be 
the  key-note,  of  that  majestic  harmony  of  divine  truth.  The  claim 
that  we  now  make  is  that  it  was  in  the  narrow  sense  that  the  church 
received  it.  Every  controversy  of  that  age  grew  up  round  the  per- 
son and  work  of  Jesus  of  Xazareth.  And  in  the  later  time,  Luther 
would  have  found  no  trouble  in  filling  his  quiver  full  of  arrows 
taken  from  the  armory  of  the  fathers  and  from  the  early  councils 
if  he  had  found  need  to  do  so.  It  is  worth  notice  that  he  found 
so  little  help  for  the  matter  in  hand  except  in  the  word  of  God. 
It  was  this  doctrine  which  the  church  received  and  on  which  it 
made  its  battle.  And  it  does  not  seem  to  us  possible  even  to  ima- 
gine anything  more  precisely  suited  to  touch,  to  alarm,  and  to  win 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  It  came  to  the  Jews  at  first  like  the 
knell  of  doom.  "Ye  intend  to  bring  this  man's  blood  on  us," 
said  the  highpriest  to  the  apostles.  It  was  a  fearful  charge  which 
that  preaching  brought  against  them,  a  charge  from  which,  as  pa- 
triots or  as  men,  they  might  well  recoil.  It  charged  them  with 
seeking  the  innocent  blood  which  Judas  betrayed.  It  made  them 
guilty  before  God  and  man,  with  a  guilt  which  must  stand  apart 
from  that  of  others,  alone  and  peculiar,  to  the  end  of  time.  Every 
word  of  that  preaching  and  every  evidence  of  its  truth  was  a  note 
of  alarm  to  their  consciences.  And  all  of  it,  in  all  its  power  to 
confound  the  guilty,  could  but  sound  to  them  like  the  forehearing 
and  announcement  of  inevitable  ruin.  To  those  who  would  hear 
it  as  citizens  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  it  could  but  seem  to  be 
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a  premonition  of  offcasting  forever  from  their  high  place  of  favor, 
and  of  ontcasting  from  the  home  of  their  fathers.  To  one  who 
heard  only  for  himself  the  words,  "  Ye  denied  the  Holy  One  and 
the  Just,  and  desired  a  murderer  to  be  granted  unto  you,  and  killed 
the  Prince  of  Life,"  they  would  sound  like  the  opening  words  of  a 
sentence  of  death  eternal.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  in  the  antici- 
pations of  those  who  as  yet  knew  not  the  riches  of  the  grace  of  God  ? 
Afterward,  and  on  a  larger  hearing,  this  preaching  came  to  mean 
nothing  less  than  life  from  the  dead  even  to  the  Jews.  To  the 
Gentiles,  the  gospel  offered  a  solid  foundation  for  their  faith,  where 
they  had  known  nothing  more  reliable  than  the  speculations  of 
heathen  philosophy,  or  the  fables  of  heathen  mythology.  But  more 
than  this,  it  gave  them  a  faith;  it  set  before  them  a  God  who  is 
worthy  to  be  praised  and  obeyed,  who  is  greater  tlian  fate,  whose 
very  existence  excludes  the  existence  of  fate,  and  who  in  his  majesty 
and  holiness  and  glory  is  not  indifferent  to  the  sins  and  sorrows  of 
men,  and  who  does  care  whether  we  are  saved  or  lost.  It  gave  a 
religion  which  interprets  the  findings  of  conscience,  and  offered  to 
faith  a  divine  Saviour,  whose  love  and  power  are  attested  by  both 
death  and  resurrection  in  our  behalf.  Providence  opened  the  way 
for  the  truth,  and  gave  it  power.  It  found  the  heathen  systems 
wornout  and  dying,  it  laid  hold  of  Gentiles  as  it  had  laid  hold  of 
Jews,  and  it  held  both  conscience  and  faith  with  a  mighty  grasp. 
The  revival  which  began  at  Jerusalem  was  felt  in  Pome  also. 

When  the  time  for  the  Protestant  Reformation  came,  a  truth 
of  narrower  scope  was  needed,  and  it  was  called  out  and  set  in  the 
front.  It  was  not  in  terms  the  same  with  that  which  had  led  the 
church  before,  yet  it  differed  from  it  only  in  such  a  way  that  the 
preaching  of  the  foremost  truth  of  the  Peformation  also  called  up 
again  the  power  of  the  earlier  teaching  of  the  church,  and  rein- 
forced the  later  doctrine  with  that  which  had  so  long  ago  impressed 
its  leadership  upon  the  church.  The  Reformation  preaching  of 
justification  cannot  possibly  be  true  unless  the  apostolic  preaching 
of  atonement  be  true;  and  this  again  cannot  be  true  unless  the 
Sufferer  on  Calvary  be  the  Son  of  God  and  tlie  Son  of  man  in  one 
person.  So  the  doctrinal  teaching  of  the  Peformation  may  be  said 
to  be  a  part  of  that  of  the  earlier  revival;  but  it  was  not  on  that 
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earlier  occasion  brought  out  and  wrought  into  the  life  and  the  con- 
scious experience  of  the  Lord's  people.  When  the  truth  had  been 
perverted  and  hid  by  a  false  and  insolent  church,  and  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  say  that  the  grace  of  God  was  not  to  be  bought  for 
money,  then  in  that  time  of  peculiar  need  was  heard,  as  the  very 
pith  and  marrow  of  the  gospel,  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 
It  had  been  heard  before,  but  never  with  such  emphasis,  and  never 
with  such  power.  There  is  no  need  to  say  more  of  the  revival 
which  followed  than  that  its  impress  upon  the  church  seems  des- 
tined to  last  for  ever. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  more,  began  the  third  of 
these  great  revivals.  In  Great  Britain  and  her  coloxiies,  and  in 
Holland  and  Germany,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  after  many  fluctu- 
ations the  religious  fervor  of  the  Reformation  had  sunk  to  the 
lowest  point.  Elsewhere  it  appeared  to  be  dead.  It  seemed  to 
many  that  only  here  and  there  a  few  pious  people  were  mourning 
over  the  state  of  religion  when  the  great  awakening  came.  It  is 
not  so  easy  in  this  case  as  in  the  one  which  preceded  to  put  into 
one  undisputed  phrase  the  title  of  the  doctrine  used  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  revive  the  church  and  set  it  again  upon  its  work.  But  per- 
haps it  can  be  done.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  formalism  and  its 
attendant  legalism  had  captured  large  portions  of  tlie  church,  and 
that  it  was  taught  from  press  and  pulpit  that  grace  comes  by  church 
connection  and  forms  and  sacramental  privileges ;  and  it  will  be 
easy  to  see  how  it  would  be  that  many  so  taught  would  form  for 
themselves  a  practical  directory  of  life  something  like  this:  "Let 
me  but  secure  a  place  in  the  visible  church,  attend  upon  its  ordi- 
nances, and  lead  an  orderly  life,  and  I  shall  be  safe."  We  know 
how  hard  it  is  to  keep  men  from  this  blunder  even  with  the  most 
evangelical  teaching.  And  when  formalism  is  in  the  pulpit,  then 
both  formalism  and  legalism  flourish  among  the  people.  Such 
was  the  state  of  religion  at  the  time,  with  this  addition.  Reaction 
set  in  from  various  directions,  as  il;  will  do  when  anything  is  offered  as 
a  substitute  for  the  vital  teaching  of  the  word  of  God.  The  pub- 
lic worship  fell  into  contempt,  the  state  of  morals  was  bad,  infi- 
delity was  widely  spread  and  aggressive.  Now  to  meet  such  a 
condition  of  the  church  notliing  will  serve  but  such  truth  as  shall 
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at  once  cut  up  the  falsehood  by  the  roots  and  awaken  and  convince 
the  conscience.  The  same  work  was  to  be  done  that  had  been 
done  by  the  w^ord  on  other  occasions  and  under  other  conditions. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  at  this  time  the  truth  would  especially 
magnify  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  And  this  is  what 
did  occur.  It  was  boldly  asserted  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  Al- 
mighty is  needed  at  every  step  of  our  progress  toward  heaven. 
"  If  any  man  be  in  Christ  he  is  a  new  creature."  First,  a  new 
creation,  and  then  newness  of  life ;  the  one  impossible  without  the 
other,  and  both  impossible  except  as  wrought  in  us  by  the  effectual 
working  of  the  mighty  power  of  God.  We  know  of  no  book  or 
treatise  in  which  it  has  been  claimed  that  this  was  the  leading 
truth  of  this  revival.  Yet  we  think  it  clear  that  it  was.  A  new 
creation  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  a  new  life  in  the  Spirit.  Born  into 
the  kingdom  by  divine  grace  and  power,  we  live  the  life  of  the 
kingdom  by  divine  grace  and  power.  The  birth  and  the  life  both 
possible  and  real,  because  they  are  of  God ;  the  two  joined  together 
and  inseparable,  because  they  are  of  God ;  both  of  them  and  each 
of  them  incredible  except  as  it  is  of  God.  This  truth  brings  us 
each  one  face  to  face  with  our  present  dependence  upon  the  Lord. 
It  puts  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  even  ]iow,  though  Christ  has 
died  for  us,  there  is  for  every  one  of  iis  indispensable  need  of  both 
grace  and  power,  not  less  than  divine,  to  save  us  from  perishing. 

The  result  of  this  preaching  was  that  a  revival  came  which 
swelled  and  rose  like  tlie  tide,  and  especially  in  Great  Britain  and 
America  produced  results  at  which  we  may  yet  hold  up  our  hands 
in  wonder  and  gladness.  The  wave  rose  and  fell,  and  rose  again, 
and  now,  after  more  tlian  a  century  of  checkered  progress,  it 
seems  to  be  reinforced  with  new  life,  and  to  be  moving  faster  and 
going  farther  than  ever  before.  For  though  we  have  come  very 
far  short  of  both  privilege  and  duty  in  these  latter  days,  and 
though  inconsistencies  have  weakened  and  sorely  afflicted  the 
church,  and  though  coldness  has  hindered  its  growth,  still  it  is 
true  that  throughout  this  period  its  condition  has  in  the  main 
been  what  would  be  called  revived  in  comparison  with  most  of 
its  former  history.  Indeed,  we  know  of  no  other  time  in  wliich 
the  standard  of  godly  living  has  been  so  high  among  the  mass  of 
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the  people  of  God,  or  in  which  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  has  been 
generally  so  intelligent,  faithful,  pungent  and  powerful,  or  when 
the  word  of  God  has  been  so  actively  diffused,  and  the  active  work 
of  Christians  has  been  so  great  and  so  wisely  directed. 

There  are  blots  upon  this  fair  picture;  of  course  there  are, 
and  will  be,  till  the  final  victory  is  won.  Satan  is  not  asleep  and 
the  world  is  always  awake  where  a  revived  church  is  at  work  for 
the  Lord.  So  long  as  human  nature  is  what  it  is,  and  the  tempter 
is  not  restrained  from  tempting,  we  may  expect  the  blots.  It  is 
sadly  true  that  worldliness  is  still  a  frequent  sin  among  us  ;  that 
congregations  grow  cold  and  weary  of  the  Lord's  work ;  that  in 
this  country  at  least,  Sabbath-breaking  is  growing  bolder  and  more 
defiant.  On  every  hand  we  see  signs  which  give  us  notice  that 
the  long  fight  is  not  ended ;  signs  that  backsliding  and  loss  may 
come,  and  will  come,  unless  by  the  grace  of  our  Master  we  re- 
sist and  put  down  the  tendencies  to  evil  that  are  in  full  play 
among  us.  Yet  we  say,  as  we  have  said,  that  the  present  state  of 
the  church  is  a  state  of  revival,  and  is  hopeful. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  as  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  by 
these  revivals  there  has  been  a  remarkable  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrines  of  grace  in  the  history  and  experience  of 
the  church.  We  know  what  was  the  articulus  stantis  aut  caden- 
tis  ecclesioe  in  Luther's  day,  and  we  know  that  it  was  not  identical 
with  that  of  the  earlier  revival ;  and  again,  that  it  was  not  the 
-same  with  that  of  the  later.  Of  course,  a  truth  of  Scripture  is  al- 
ways true,  and  its  place  in  a  logical  arrangement  of  the  system  al- 
ways the  same ;  but  in  the  changing  fortunes  of  the  coming  king- 
dom its  relative  importance  may  at  one  time  be  greatly  increased 
and  at  another  it  may  decline.  At  one  time  it  is  the  captain  of 
the  Lord's  host,  and  at  another  it  is  only  a  private  in  the  ranks. 
The  wider  and  fundamental  truth  came  first,  and  afterwards  the 
narrower,  more  specific,  and  explanatory.  And  the  progress  of  the 
church  in  doctrine  has  been  very  closely  conformed  to  that  of  the 
individual  soul  in  passing  from  the  power  of  darkness  to  the  king- 
dom and  fellowship  of  God's  dear  Son.  In  the  individual  there 
is  first  conviction  of  sin,  often  of  the  specific  sin  of  having  rejected 
the  grace  of  Christ     But  whatever  be  the  sin  charged  upon  the 
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conscience,  the  first  truth  which  a  sinner  lays  hold  upon  for  help 
is  the  central  truth  of  the  gospel,  the  doctrine  of  salvation  through 
Christ  crucified.  Then  comes  the  question.  How  am  I  to  obtain 
an  interest  in  his  death  ?  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  The  an- 
swer made  by  the  apostle  to  the  jailer  at  Philippi  comes  to  the  lips  of 
every  teacher  of  the  way  of  God.  And  when  the  answer  has  been 
heard,  then  very  frequently  comes  the  further  question,  What  is 
faith  ?  or  how  can  I  get  it  ?  Again  there  is  no  variance  in  the 
answer — faith  is  the  gift  of  God.  It  is  a  fruit  of  the  Spirit.  It 
is  a  natural  affection  of  one  who  is  born  of  God.  It  is  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  so  by  degrees  we  learn  how  helpless  we 
are,  and  how  vain  and  futile  is  all  help  but  the  saving  help  of  the 
Almighty.  Beaten  away  from  all  other  trust,  we  turn  our  eyes  to 
him,  and  light  comes,  and  grace  and  spiritual  life.  We  have  real- 
ized that  life  comes  only  by  the  Spirit,  and  now  we  are  to  learn 
that  godliness  comes  only  by  him.  Most  of  us  put  this  to  a  very 
early  test.  We  try  to  live  in  our  own  strength,  and  learn  by  pain- 
ful experience  that  we  are  not  wise  enough  nor  good  enough  to 
take  charge  of  ourselves.  After  that,  trusting  the  Lord  and  dis- 
trusting self,  we  live  more  securely,  and  we  are  more  obedient  to- 
wards the 'Lord  and  more  fruitful  because  of  the  lessons  we  have 
learned.  To  point  out  the  analogy  in  detail  would  require  us  to 
go  over  all  that  has  been  written  of  each  of  these  mighty  and  re- 
viving truths.  The  chief  point  is  that  there  has  been  progress, 
and  the  same  progress  in  both  cases.  And  when  we  remember 
that  our  Saviour  is  Lord  and  administrator  of  the  divine  provi- 
dence in  the  world,  as  well  as  Head  of  the  church,  then  it  becomes 
significant.  It  begins  to  dawn  upon  us  that  the  same  teaching  by 
which  the  children  of  God  are  perfected  and  made  ready  for  glory 
may  also  be  the  best  for  the  church  at  large,  and  that  the  lessons 
which  have  been  so  impressed  upon  the  life  as  w^ell  as  the  history  of 
the  church  have  been  chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  that  in  each 
case  they  have  been  chosen  because  they  were  the  richest,  fullest 
and  most  necessary  to  the  learner. 

The  power  of  these  truths  so  learned  has  been  demonstrated  in 
a  very  peculiar  manner.  Committed  only  to  men,  and  not  to 
angels,  they  have  been  yet  more  specially  committed,  not  to  all 
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men,  but  to  those  who  have  been  peculiarly  called  and  fitted  to 
preach  them  to  others.    For — 

III.  It  is  a  fact  that  not  one  of  them  has  shown  itself  to  be 
fitted  to  revive  the  clnirch  till  those  wlio  taught  it  have  been  led 
by  the  Spirit  and  providence  of  the  Lord,  and  made  ready  to  put 
everything  to  risk  for  it,  to  give  up  every  earthly  hope  or  plan  for 
it,  and  to  venture  on  it  even  the  hope  of  heaven.  "He  called  unto 
him  the  multitude  and  his  disciples,  and  said  unto  them,  If  any 
man  would  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his 
cross  and  follow  me.  For  whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose 
it,  and  whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  and  the  gospel's, 
the  same  shall  save  it."  In  the  time  of  our  Lord  his  disciples  lit- 
erally left  all  to  follow  him,  and  the  same*  may  be  said  of  those 
who  followed  liim  through  the  preaching  of  the  apostles.  There 
was  left  to  them  not  one  earthly  thing,  and  not  a  hope  of  any 
earthly  kind.  They  gave  up  business  prospects  and  connections, 
and  human  friendships  and  associations ;  they  became  exiles  and 
wanderers  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  homeless,  poor,  and  in  daily 
peril ;  and  by  multitudes  they  did  in  fact  lay  down  their  lives 
for  the  Lord  and  for  his  truth.  The  same  demand  came  to  the 
Reformers,  and  was  met  in  the  same  way.  Neither  Wesley  nor 
Whitefield  was  led  to  the  stake,  but  there  was  an  abundant  out- 
pouring of  scorn  upon  them  and  their  co-workers  by  the  world  and 
the  worldly  church  of  their  time.  There  were  occasions  when 
they  had  to  face  that  which  many  people  think  is  even  harder  to 
face  than  death.  Their  good  name  was  assailed,  and  through  life 
there  was  for  them  a  daily  endurance  of  the  weight  of  public  dis- 
like and  contempt.  The  path  by  which  they  followed  the  Lord 
was  one  that  tried  sorely  their  courage,  their  faith,  and  their  devo- 
tion to  him.  In  none  of  these  cases  did  the  revival  come  till  the 
required  sacrifice  was  made.  In  every  one  of  them  the  alternative 
was  offered  of  serving  God  or  this  present  world.  And  in  every 
one  the  way  of  life  and  the  way  of  death  parted  at  the  truth  they 
were  called  to  teach.  In  every  case,  if  their  testimony  was  not 
true,  they  were  risking  upon  a  lie  their  hope  of  heaven.  Thus 
these  great  revivals  began  in  the  preaching  of  men  who  had  hon- 
ored the  truth  in  their  hearts,  and  in  their  lives  had  set  it  above 
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ease,  or  wealth,  or  honor,  or  good  repute  among  men.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  explained  that  there  was  power  in  the  speech  of  men 
who  spoke  with  such  conviction.  Perhaps  it  is  in  the  ordinary 
method  of  the  divine  procedure  that  the  Lord  honors  those  whose 
faith  and  devotion  have  so  honored  him.  It  is  an  open  fact  that 
the  historical  sequence  is  as  we  have  stated  it. 

We  desire  now  to  recall  for  another  use  a  proposition  already 
presented.    It  is  worthy  to  have  great  emphasis  laid  upon  it. 

lY.  No  doctrine  has  more  than  once  been  set  in  the  front  to 
repeat  its  reviving  work  in  the  church.  The  progress  of  doctrine 
has  not  once  turned  back  upon  itself.  To  lead  in  the  hot  conflict 
with  sin  and  false  teaching;  to  impress  the  church  with  its  truth, 
importance  and  power ;  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  further  advance, 
and  then  make  way  for  some  doctrine  better  fitted  to  lead  under 
existing  conditions,  this  is  what  has  been  given  to  each  one;  but 
never  to  repeat  its  work  of  leadership  and  revival.  And  in  this 
fact  we  find  reason  for  hope.  If  it  had  ever  been  necessary  surely 
it  would  have  been  done.  But,  upon  examination  of  our  history, 
we  find  that  a  doctrine  which  has  once  been  made  strong  to  do 
great  things  for  the  Lord  has  never  afterward  been  idle  when  the 
church  was  awake  and  at  work.  When  Luther  was  preaching 
justification  by  faith  alone,  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified  for  our 
sins  was  not  only  the  basis  on  which  he  built ;  it  was  the  strongest 
antagonist  of  any  other  theory  of  justification.  And  in  the  later 
revival,  the  doctrines  of  the  new  life  and  of  the  atonement,  of  the 
Spirit  and  the  Saviour,  have  been  brought  together  and  united  as 
links  of  one  chain  by  the  doctrine  of  justification.  If  any  other 
doctrine  of  justification  be  true,  there  is  no  need  of  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  no  need  of  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God.  If  jus- 
tification by  faith  alone  be  true,  there  is  need  of  both.  It  thus 
becomes  manifest  that  our  progress  has  not  been  an  aimless  one. 
The  church  has  not  been  picking  up  at  hap-hazard  a  collection  of 
disjointed  dogmas.  She  has  been  learning  a  system,  and  at  each 
step  has  been  reducing  doctrine  to  experience,  and  has  thus 
become  better  qualified  to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of 
God. 

Now,  if  this  be  true,  it  ought  also  to  be  true  that  in  the 
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series  of  revivals  each  succeeding  one  will  be  more  powerful  than 
that  which  preceded.  This  is  not  saying  that  it  will  be  so  under 
all  conditions  and  in  spite  of  all  limitations.  But  it  will  be  so 
under  any  conditions  which  do  not  forbid,  and  for  this  reason : 
there  is  a  better  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  consequently  a  bet- 
ter presentation  of  the  truth,  and  greater  power  to  use  it. 

We  think,  again,  tliat  history  shows  this  reasonable  proposi- 
tion to  be  true.  It  would  be  impossible  to  find  any  measure  of 
any  of  them  that  can  be  put  into  figures,  and  so  a  mathematical 
comparison  is  excluded.  Tliere  are  other  things  which  may  give 
us  help.  Let  us  take  the  first  and  second  of  the  series.  The  first 
difference  which  impresses  us  is  that  in  one  of  them  the  gospel 
was  attested  by  miracles,  and  in  the  other  no  miracle  was  seen, 
yet  the  truth  did  not  fail  to  make  its  impression.  The  study  of 
the  word  of  God  was  more  earnestly  and  successfully  prosecuted 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  than  at  any  earlier  time,  and  the 
biblical  literature  of  that  day  is  worth  more  than  the  writings  of 
the  early  fathers.  Proof  of  this  assertion  is  found  in  this,  that 
the  church's  grasp  of  vital  truth  has  been  closer  than  ever  before, 
and  the  heresies  which  have  appeared  since  then  have  made  less 
impression  on  the  church,  on  its  teaching,  on  its  history.  They 
have  done  their  work  for  the  most  part  outside  the  church,  which 
has  therefore  suffered  less  from  their  assaults.  There  have  been 
some  striking  exceptions,  but  the  rule  is  as  we  have  stated  it.  And 
it  is  probably  true  that  if  the  test  of  godly  living  could  be  applied 
the  advantage  would  be  found  on  the,  side  of  the  later  revival. 
The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  will  illustrate  this  point.  And 
the  training  which  the  church  received  in  the  study  of  the  word 
and  submission  to  its  authority  was  of  incalculable  value.  We 
believe  it  may  be  admitted  that  there  was  a  larger  gain  in  ter- 
ritory, and  perhaps  in  numbers,  in  the  first  revival,  but  we  think 
the  second  surpasses  it  in  all  other  respects. 

We  find  no  difficulty  in  dealing  with  this  question  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  revival  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Speaking  of  it  as 
a  revival  of  religion,  we  say  without  hesitation  that  we  look  upon 
it  as  decidedly  the  greatest  of  the  three,  the  greatest  that  has  yet 
appeared  in  the  history  of  the  church.    We  have  already  called 
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attention  to  the  reasons  for  this  opinion ;  that  it  has  added  a  larger 
number  to  the  church ;  that  it  has  occupied  a  larger  territory ;  that 
it  has  produced  a  more  general  and  more  successful  study  of  the 
Scriptures;  that  it  has  developed  a  higher  standard  of  Christian 
life;  that  the  enterprises  of  the  church  are  larger,  more  vigorously 
pressed,  and  more  wisely  directed  than  ever  before;  and  that  it 
has  not  ceased,  but  is  making  itself  more  widely  and  profoundly 
felt  continually.  What  must  be  the  training  power  of  such  a  re- 
vival as  this  ? 

We  would  be  willing,  perhaps,  to  arrest  this  discussion  here,  and 
rest  upon  what  has  been  said  a  very  decided  opinion  that  the  out- 
look is  most  promising,  were  it  not  that  there  have  been  cases  in 
which  revival  in  the  church  has  gone  down  from  flood-tide  to  lowest 
ebb.  We  have  said  that  the  revival  which  })egan  in  the  eighteenth 
century  seems  to  be  increasing  in  strengtli.  We  now  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  seem  to  be  strong  indications  of  reinforce- 
ment from  another  doctrine. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  any  one  to  have  failed  to  note  that 
every  doctrine  which  has  thus  far  been  made  a  means  of  revival 
to  the  church  is  to  be  found  in  the  class  of  "what  man  is  to 
believe  concerning  God,"  rather  than  in  "  what  duty  God  re- 
quires of  man,"  among  the  articles  of  belief  rather  than  of 
duty.  This  is  significant.  Doctrine  is  in  order  to  godliness. 
So  is  duty.  But  duty  rests  upon  doctrine.  In  this  connection, 
we  now  ask  attention  to  the  fact  that  every  vital  doctrine  of 
the  plan  of  salvation  has  been  used  to  revive  the  church,  and 
that  the  unreturning  progress  of  history  has  now  brought  the 
church  to  a  point  at  which  it  seems  reasonable  to  think  that  some 
call  of  duty  will  next  be  used  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  arouse  and 
stimulate  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  the  Lord's  people.  And  this  is 
what  seems  about  to  be  done.  A  call  seems  to  be  going  out  to  all 
the  church,  and  it  includes  so  much  and  goes  so  far  in  asserting 
the  claim  of  the  Lord  and  our  duty  that  it  is  impossible  to  see 
how  anything  but  a  downright  refusal  to  obey  can  prevent  the 
early  coming  of  an  eager  and  yet  orderly  movement  that  shall 
carry  the  gospel  to  all  nations.  The  call  is  the  old  one  of  the 
Master,  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel;  and  it 
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seems  to  be  as  full  of  power  to  revive  as  those  that  preceded. 
It  is  finding  response  such  as  we  never  saw  before.  Some  who 
are  able  to  do  so  are  going  to  the  heathen  and  paying  their 
own  way.  Single  churches  are  undertaking  the  support  of  a 
missionary,  and  the  providence  of  God  is  calling  for  more  and 
yet  more.  "  Bring  all  the  tithes  into  the  storehouse."  And  when 
the  tithes  are  in,  and  the  heathen  are  not  all  reached,  and  men  and 
women  are  still  offering  to  go,  shall  we  stop  with  the  tithe?  It 
seems  clear  to  us  that  we  are  now  called  as  never  before  to  realize 
our  Lord's  ownership  in  us  and  his  right  to  use  us  and  with  us  all 
we  have  in  forwarding  his  mighty  and  saving  work  on  the  earth; 
that  we  are  called  as  never  before  to  settle  in  our  minds  that  this 
is  why  we  are  here;  to  impress  fully  upon  ourselves  that  we  can- 
not without  sin  use  our  means  nor  ourselves  for  any  purpose  out- 
side our  Master's  service,  and  to  realize  that  the  wisest  provision 
we  can  make  for  ourselves  and  our  families  is  to  secure  an  interest 
in  the  Lord's  covenant  and  the  promises  thereof.  We  are  called 
to  show  a  faith  that  puts  more  confidence  in  the  Lord  and  his  care 
than  in  stocks  or  bonds  or  real  estate.  When  this  call  of  duty 
comes  home  to  us  all  as  it  seems  to  be  doing,  and  is  met  with  the 
answer  of  faith  as  it  should  be,  can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the 
reviving  of  the  church  ?  We  have  no  doubt  about  the  call  and  no 
doubt  as  to  the  answer  of  faith,  if  the  Lord  will  but  put  into  this 
doctrine  of  duty  the  power  to  revive  his  people  as  he  has  done 
with  those  that  have  gone  before.  And  if  the  awakening  shall 
come  to  a  church  already  revived,  then,  with  all  the  increase  of 
power  which  may  be  expected  from  larger  knowledge  and  greater 
impression  of  the  truth,  and  better  preparation  of  the  church,  with 
centres  of  influence  and  of  activity  in  every  continent,  what  will 
the  revival  become? 

For  a  moment  we  go  back  now  to  the  question.  Why  this  long 
delay  in  the  conversion  of  the  world?  what  was  it,  or  who,  that 
was  not  ready  ?  The  world,  distinct  and  differing  from  the  king- 
dom of  God,  will  never  be  ready  till  the  change  itself  shall  be 
wrought  by  which  the  difference  shall  be  put  away.  As  long  as 
it  remains  unconverted  it  will  remain  unready.  We  repeat  with 
emphasis  the  statement  that  there  is  no  variable  factor  in  this  great 
problem  except  the  church  and  its  condition. 
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W e  have  lightly  and  briefly  traced  one  line  of  the  Lord's  provi- 
dential dealing  with  the  church  while  preparing  it  to  take  charge  of 
the  world.  We  have  found  a  solid  spiritual  temple  rising  upon  the 
solid  foundation  that  was  laid  long  ago.  We  have  found  a  real 
advance  in  the  church,  a  visible  approach  toward  a  state  of  readi- 
ness for  the  weight}'  trust  which  it  is  to  receive.  And  so  far  we 
feel  sure  of  our  conclusion.  But  if  the  question  shall  be  further 
pressed,  ''How  near  have  we  come?"  we  must  answer  that  the 
date  of  its  coming  is  not  to  be  found  in  such  an  inquiry  as  tliis. 
We  cannot  even  prophesy  that  it  will  come  soon.  There  is  in 
man  such  a  dangerous  readiness  to  backslide  that  we  cannot 
venture  to  say  there  will  be  no  more  falling  away.  We  can 
only  say  that  the  church  is  in  such  a  state  and  is  making  such 
answer  to  the  call  of  Providence  that  the  prospect  is  full  of 
hope.  In  other  times  the  servants  of  the  Lord  were  called  to 
testify  by  laying  down  their  lives  for  him  and  his  truth.  We 
speak  of  it  now  as  an  opportunity  which  came  to  them  to  show 
the  power  of  the  grace  of  Christ  and  to  give  example  of  what 
courage  and  devotion  it  can  awaken  in  the  heart.  This  oppor- 
tunity does  not  come  to  us.  It  is  not  a  common  one  anywhere  at 
this  time.  In  the  place  of  it  is  coming  one  which  is  liarder  to 
meet,  just  because  it  is  harder  to  overcome  the  covetousness  of  the 
heart  tlian  it  is  to  put  away  the  fear  of  death.  And  we  have  been 
asking  what  will  the  answer  be  at  this  time?  Will  we  also  give 
example  to  the  world  of  what  the  grace  of  our  Lord  can  do  ?  Will 
we  let  men  see  by  our  own  life  that  it  can  overcome  the  love  of 
the  world  and  its  blandishment,  as  well  as  the  fear  of  the  world 
and  its  threatenings  ?  Will  we  show  what  this  Saviour  is  to  u& 
and  that  we  love  him  more  than  we  love  money  or  business  pros- 
perity or  an  easy  life? 

There  is  ground  for  an  answer.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
steady  increase  of  the  missionary  income  of  the  church,  and  of  the 
number  of  those  engaging  in  the  work  ?  What  can  it  be  but  that 
the  Lord  is  trusting  us  now  with  more  than  we  were  ever  before 
ready  to  use  for  him,  but  that  the  training  of  the  past  has  had  its 
effect  ?  More  than  this.  By  both  precept  and  example  the  call 
and  the  opportunity  are  pressed  upon  us  with  increasing  urgency. 
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Many  are  saying  that  this  is  no  time  for  the  followers  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  to  be  laying  up  estates  or  to  be  spending  incomes  in  luxuri- 
ous living;  and  many  who  are  making  money  remain  poor  because 
they  are  spending  what  they  make  in  the  service  of  God.  The 
long  training  has  not  been  in  vain. 

We  need,  perhaps,  to  look  a  little  at  the  alternative  that  is  be- 
fore us.  Not  more  than  a  glance  is  required ;  but  so  much  at  least 
it  would  not  be  well  to  omit.  It  is  possible  for  us  in  all  things 
to  come  sliort  of  this  opening  opportunity.  And  what  then  ?  If 
we  fail  now  the  failure  will  be  without  excuse.  And  in  such 
cases  it  is  a  part  of  the  common  method  of  divine  Providence  to 
take  away  from  churches  and  peoples  the  privileges  which  they 
have  definitely  refused  to  use  for  the  advancement  of  his  kingdom. 
The  people  of  Israel  are  not  the  only  ones  who  have  been  so  dealt 
with.  It  is  a  terrible  judgment.  ISTot  in  a  single  instance  has  the 
withdrawal  of  privileges  failed  to  be  attended  with  darkness  and 
wandering  for  ages.  The  possibility  of  failure  is  therefore  enough 
to  awaken  apprehension  and  to  call  to  diligent  labor  and  prayer 
that  it  may  not  come. 

We  close  now  with  this  thought.  There  are  three  lines  of  in- 
quiry, each  of  which  leads  to  hopefulness.  A  study  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  Scripture  has  led  many  to  think  with  Murphy  that  tlie 
time  is  at  hand.  A  study  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  tlie 
work  gives  results  which  it  is  not  possible  to  receive  without  en- 
thusiasm. And  a  study  of  the  state  of  the  church  and  of  its  pre- 
paration for  the  work  takes  nothing  away  from  the  brightness  of 
these  hopes. 

We  fully  believe  that  a  church  which  intends  to  keep  up  with 
the  opportunities  of  the  coming  morrow  will  have  to  be  on  its  feet 
with  the  early  dawn  and  be  busy  till  the  short  and  well-filled  day 
shall  be  merged  in  the  glorious  day  of  the  Lord. 

D.  E.  Jordan. 
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It  may  facilitate  our  inquiry  if  we  consider,  1,  The  task  as- 
signed the  New  Testament  writers;  and  2,  Their  native  fitness 
and  qualifications  for  executing  it. 

I.  The  task  assigned  the  writers.  This  was  no  ordinary  un- 
dertaking. We  cannot  separate  it  from  the  burden  laid  upon  their 
predecessors  of  the  Old  Dispensation.  Those  men  of  the  twilight 
left  to  their  successors  the  task  of  expounding  what  they  them- 
selves understood  not.  Novwdi  Testam.entuni  'inYete7'e  latet ; 
Yeiiis  TestamenUim  in  Novo  patetr  The  New  Testament,  in  its 
essential  truths,  lay  hidden  and  veiled  in  the  Old,  and  upon  the 
New  Testament  writers  devolved  the  task  of  lifting  the  veil  and 
bringing  forth  the  priceless  treasure,  hidden  for  ages,  into  the 
light  of  gospel  day.  It  behoved  them  to  show  that  all  things 
which  were  written  in  the  Law,  and  the  Prophets,  and  tlie  Psalms, 
concerning  the  person  and  mission  of  the  Messiah,  have  their  ful- 
filment in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  It  was  theirs  to  do  what  neither 
Moses  nor  the  prophets  could  do.  They  were  commissioned  to 
interpret  the  types  and  symbols  of  a  shadowy  dispensation,  de- 
monstrating their  accomplishment  in  the  mediatorial  ofiice  of 
Christ.  Under  their  hands  the  carnal  ordinances  of  the  ceremo- 
nial law  were  to  start  into  spiritual  life  through  the  realization  of 
all  they  foreshadowed  in  the  person  and  w^ork  of  the  Redeemer. 

Such  w^as  their  task,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  claim  that  the 
mere  outline  of  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  men  who  should 
execute  it  must  surpass  the  greatest  of  Israel's  prophets. 

II.  This  leads  us  to  consider  their  native  qualifications.  On 
this  point  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  room  for  debate.  Judg- 
ing from  their  previous  positions  and  engagements  in  life,  they 
were  not  the  men  one  would  have  deemed  likely  to  possess  the 
talents  or  culture  necessary  for  such  work.  In  harmony  with  the 
design  of  the  economy  of  grace,  the  treasure  was  committed  to 
earthen  vessels,  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  might  be  of  God, 
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and  not  of  the  agents  he  employed.  John  Stnart  Mill,  in  his 
Essay  on  Theism  (p.  252),  puts  the  case  with  much  force:  "Who 
among  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  or  among  the  proselytes,  was  capable 
of  inventing  the  sayings  ascribed  to  Jesus,  or  of  imagining  tlie 
life  and  cliaracter  revealed  in  the  gospels?  Certainly  not  tlie 
fishermen  of  Galilee;  as  certainly  not  St.  Paul."  It  is  true  the 
apostles  had  the  great  advantage  of  personal  intercourse  with  our 
Lord  for  three  years ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  unspeakable  privi- 
leges thus  enjoyed,  they  gave  evidence,  up  to  the  very  close  of  his, 
ministry,  of  an  utter  misconception  of  the  nature  of  his  kingdom  and 
the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  established.  The  sons  of  Zebedee 
were  admonished  for  their  misconception  regarding  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel  they  were  afterwards  to  proclaim,  and  Peter  received  a 
stern  rebuke  for  his  ignorance  of  the  one  great  central  truth  to 
which  the  whole  Mosaic  econon^y  bore  witness,  viz.,  that  doctrine 
of  expiation  through  the  shedding  of  blood  which  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  organific  principle  of  both  dispensations.  He 
showed  that  he  was  not  the  man  to  give  voice  and  utterance  to 
the  symbols  and  types  of  that  ancient  sacrificial  economy.  He 
had  no  conception  of  the  necessity  of  Clirist's  death,  or  of  the  re- 
lation it  sustained  to  the  sacrifices  that  were  under  the  law,  or  to 
the  expiation  of  human  guilt.  Nor  was  Peter  alone  in  this  igno- 
rance of  type  and  antitype.  The  death  of  Christ  took  all  his  dis- 
ciples by  surprise.  The  language  of  the  two  disciples  as  they 
journeyed  toward  Emmaus  expressed  the  common  views  and  feel- 
ings of  the  whole  land.  We  trusted  that  it  had  been  he  who 
should  have  redeemed  Israel."  (Luke  xxiv.  21.)  They  had  no 
idea  that  the  redemption  of  Israel  must  be  achieved  through  the 
Messiah's  death. 

It  is  true  the  Apostle  Paul  stands  out  preeminent  above  all  the 
Kew  Testament  writers.  His  training  under  Jewish  rabbis  who 
were  learned  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  one  might  think,  gave  him  pe- 
culiar advantages  in  the  exposition  of  Moses  and  the  prophets.  He 
profited  in  the  religion  of  the  Jews  above  many  his  equals  in  his 
own  nation  (Gal.  i.  14),  yet  he  never  ascribes  his  knowledge  of 
the  gospel  he  preached  to  his  previous  training  or  to  his  personal 
unaided  studies.    The  gospel  he  proclaimed  he  neither  received 
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from  man,  nor  was  taught,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ. 
(Gal.  i.  12.)  Of  course  the  reference  here  is  to  revelation,  and 
not  to  inspiration,  to  the  informing  of  Paul  himself,  and  not  to 
the  communication  of  that  same  information  through  him  to 
others.  The  former,  however,  was  subordinate  to  the  latter,  as 
the  subsequent  context  (vs.  16)  shows.  God  revealed  his  Son  in 
Paul  (i'va)  in  order  that  he  might  preach  him  among  the  Gen- 
tiles. The  revelation  made  to  Paul  was  not  for  the  sake  of  Paul 
alone,  or  for  his  own  personal  enlightenment  in  the  way  of  life, 
as  its  ultimate  end.  He  was  enlightened  that  he  miglit  enlighten 
others,  and  it  is  certainly  not  a  strained  inference  to  conclude 
that  as  great  care  would  he  taken  to  secure  accuracy  in  the  latter 
case  as  in  the  former.  More  of  this,  however,  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  the  apostle's  own  testimony  on  this  point. 

This  estimate  of  the  native  qualitications  and  culture  of  the 
men  employed  to  unfold  the  truths  of  the  Old  Testament  Dispen- 
sation is  fully  confirmed  by  the  achievements  of  the  Jewish  rabbis 
in  this  department.  We  have  specimens  of  their  comments  on  the 
oracles  committed  to  their  care,  in  the  Talmud.  These  comments 
may  be  taken  as  fair  illustrations  of  the  views  of  the  very  ablest 
of  tliem  in  regard  to  the  import  of  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets.  In  view  of  the  trivial  questions  they  Iiave  singled  out 
for  discussion,  and  the  foolish  and  absurd  conclusions  they  have 
arrived  at,  and  the  rules  they  have  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of 
their  disciples,  we  may  fairly  ask  the  opponents  of  a  thorough 
verbal  inspiration,  whether  they  would  regard  these  men  as  capa- 
ble of  writing  the  gospels  or  epistles  ?  If  the  rabbis  were  the 
Biblical  lite7\itl  of  the  apostolic  age,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
age  was  incapable  of  producing  the  writings  presented  in  the  New 
Testament  revelation.  The  writers  were  all  Jews,  accustomed  to 
Jewish  modes  of  thought,  and,  in  view  of  this  fact,  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  how  such  men  could  have  produced  writings  at  variance 
with  Jewish  prejudices  and  in  manifest  antagonism  with  the  most 
cherished  convictions  of  the  Jewish  race.  Apart  from  an  inspira- 
tion extending  to  both  thought  and  language,  the  Scriptures  of 
the  New  Dispensation  had  never  been  written  by  their  reputed  au- 
thors.   All  that  is  necessary  to  satisfy  any  intelligent  mind  of  the 
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justice  of  this  verdict  is  simply  to  place  these  writings  side  by 
side  with  the  Talmud. 

In  harmony  with  this  estimate  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
apostles  for  the  execution  of  the  task  assigned  them,  is  the  verdict 
of  tlie  Lord  himself.  He  did  not  regard  them  as  qualified  to  en- 
ter upon  their  mission,  either  as  speakers  or  writers,  even  tliough 
they  had  accompanied  him,  going  out  and  in  with  him  for  the 
space  of  three  years.  Notwithstanding  all  the  instruction  they 
had  received  through  his  own  immediate  personal  intercourse,  he 
enjoined  it  upon  them  that  they  should  await  the  promise  of  the 
Father,  tarrying  in  Jerusalem  until  they  should  be  endued  with 
power  from  on  high.  His  estimate  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  endowment  they  needed  may  be  gathered  from  what  took 
place  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Surely  the  gift  of  tongues  was  an 
endowment  extending  to  language  and  determining  it.  Those  on 
whom  it  was  bestowed  spake  with  other  tongues  as  the  Spirit  gave 
them  utterance.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  agency  of  the 
inspiring  Spirit  extended  to  the  language  employed  by  Peter  and 
the  other  speakers  on  that  memorable  occasion.  To  enable  one  to 
speak  in  a  tongue  previously  unknown  is  to  furnish  him  with  a 
vocabulary  and  with  skill  to  use  it,  discriminating,  among  shades 
of  meanings,  the  one  best  suited  to  give  accurate  expression  to  the 
thought  as  it  struggles  onward  toward  the  birth,  for  it  is  never 
matured  thought  until  it  is  expressed  in  words.  Whether,  then, 
we  consider  the  task,  or  the  men  employed  to  execute  it,  or  the 
training  they  underwent,  or  the  estimate  of  their  qualifications  ex- 
pressed by  their  Master,  or  the  provision  he  made  for  tlieir  full 
equipment,  we  must  conclude  that,  apart  from  a  supernatural 
agency,  such  as  the  verbal  theory  of  inspiration  implies,  the  task 
had  never  been  executed  at  all,  or  else  had  been  executed  in  a  man- 
ner so  imperfect  as  to  preclude  the  acceptance  of  the  record  as  an 
authoritative  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

Passing  from  these  unquestionable  facts,  let  us  hear  what  views 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  entertained  regarding  their  re- 
lation to  the  inspiring  Spirit  and  his  actuating  energy  as  he  moved 
them  onward  in  their  work. 

On  this  sul)ject  the  Apostle  Paul  bears  remarkable  and  most 
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decisive  testimony  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  chapter 
ii.  He  is  meeting  charges  preferred  against  himself  as  a  preacher. 
There  were  some  in  the  church  at  Corinth  who  thought  him  de- 
ficient in  philosophical  acquirements,  and  looked  upon  his  ad- 
dresses as  lacking  in  rhetorical  finish.  His  reply  to  the  former 
charge  is  that  the  subjects  he  was  commissioned  to  proclaim  were 
such  as  the  heart  of  man  had  never  conceived,  subjects,  therefore, 
which  transcended  human  philosophy,  and  which  he  and  others — 
his  fellow-servants — had  received  by  revelation.  They  were  sub- 
jects which  none  could  reveal  save  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  knows 
the  mind  of  God,  even  as  the  spirit  of  man  knows  the  things  of  a 
man. 

With  regard  to  the  other  charge,  he  informs  his  critics  that  he 
was  not  left  at  liberty  resyjecting  the  language  in  which  he  was 
to  clothe  tliese  heaven-revealed  truths,  as  he  set  them  forth  before 
the  minds  of  others.  These  things  he  and  his  commissioned 
brethren  spake,  not  in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth, 
but  in  the  words  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth,  comparing 
spiritual  things  with  spiritual,  or  combining  spiritual  things  with 
spiritual  words,  that  is,  words  given  by  the  Spirit.  The  claim 
here  advanced  by  the  apostle  is  a  claim  not  only  for  himself,  but 
for  his  ofiicial  bretliren  also,  who  were  chosen  instruments,  as  he 
was,  to  make  known  to  men  the  will  of  God.  Of  both  he  affirms 
that  the  words  in  which  they  gave  utterance  to  the  truths  re- 
vealed to  them  were  not  words  w^hich  man's  wisdom  teaclieth,  but 
words  taught  them  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  both  instances  the  re- 
sultant record  was  divinely  determined  in  its  forrn  as  well  as  in  its 
matter^  in  its  language  as  well  as  in  its  thought. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
spiring Spirit  is  further  manifest  from  what  the  apostle  states  re- 
garding the  utter  inability  of  the  natural  man  to  receive,  or  know 
these  truths,  even  when  they  are  uttered,  or  recorded.  By  the 
natural  man  he  means,  as  the  context  shows,  the  man  who  is 
not  taught  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  he  contrasts  him  w^th  the  spirit- 
ual man  who  searcheth  (avaupivei),  examines  closely,  sifts  all 
things,  even  the  deep  things  of  God.  Now  if  man,  in  his  natural 
state,  left  to  the  exercise  of  his  own  unaided  native  powers,  which 
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are  so  dominated  and  paralyzed  by  a  heart  that  is  enmity  against 
God  that  the  things  of  the  Spirit  are  foolishness  unto  him,  and 
that  he  can  neither  receive  nor  know  them,  surely  there  is  no  need 
of  formal  argument  to  demonstrate  his  utter  unfitness  to  appre- 
hend, or  utter,  or  record,  infallibly,  the  mysteries  of  redemption, 
or  those  historical  incidents  in  connection  with  which  these  myste- 
ries have  been  revealed.  His  unfitness  to  act  in  relation  to  the 
history  of  redemption  is  just  as  patent  as  his  unfitness  to  act  in  re- 
lation to  its  doctrinal  truths.  How  could  one  out  of  sympathy 
with  such  truths,  and  who  regarded  them  as  foolishness,  and  whose 
apprehending  power  was  beclouded  by  sin,  make  selections  out  of 
the  historical  incidents  that  have  transpired  in  the  history  of  our 
race,  incidents  which  were  divinely  ordered  so  as  to  form  an  ap- 
propriate setting  for  each  fresh  communication  as  the  tide  of  reve- 
lation rolled  on  from  its  native  source  in  the  unsearchable  wisdom 
of  God  ?  In  presence  of  such  a  problem  the  Newer  Criticism  may 
well  feel  perplexed,  for  its  position  implies  the  capacity  of  an  un- 
inspired agent  to  write  the  history  and  expound  the  doctrines  of 
redemption,  presenting  both  in  a  form  that  shall  serve  to  instruct 
the  church  of  God  throughout  her  militant  career  and  fit  her  for 
making  known  to  the  principalities  and  the  powers  in  the  heavenly 
places  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God. 

The  fact  is,  there  underlies  this  whole  question,  as  between  the 
Newer  Criticism  and  the  immemorial  doctrine  of  the  church,  the 
whole  subject  of  man's  estate  as  a  fallen  moral  agent,  and  the 
agency  of  the  Spirit  in  his  recovery.  No  one  holding  with  the 
men  of  the  Reformation,  whether  Lutheran  or  Eeformed,  that,  by 
reason  of  the  fall,  man  is  indisposed,  disabled  and  made  opposite 
to  all  spiritual  good,"  could  hold  with  the  men  of  this  new  critical 
school,  that  the  sacred  writers  needed  no  gifts',  or  graces,  or  quali- 
fications, save  their  own  native  intellectual  endowments  and  the 
virtues  of  honesty  and  fidelity. 

Of  course  these  critics,  at  least  those  of  them  who  have  been 
trained  in  evangelical  churches,  admit  the  necessity  of  the  gra- 
cious influences  of  the  Spirit  to  fit  a  man  to  hold  communion  with 
God,  and,  through  such  communion,  to  become  acquainted  with 
his  will.    Tliis  partial  recognition  of  an  indirect  agency  of  the 
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Spirit  in  the  production  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  bears  on  the  face 
of  it  a  confession  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  agency  it  recognizes 
which  justifies  its  instant  rejection.  We  are  informed  that  those 
good  men  who  through  their  communion  with  God  drunk  into  his 
Spirit  and  learned  his  will,  had,  from  time  to  time,  as  their  own 
subsequent  experience  suggested,  to  eliminate  from  their  concep- 
tions of  the  divine  character  and  will  many  ideas  which  they  had 
previously  cherished  as  unquestionable  truths.  The  question  thus 
raised  is  certainly  a  very  grave  one.  It  is  no  less  than  this: 
What  guarantee  have  we  that  those  who  erred  in  the  original  ap- 
prehension, did  not  err  in  the  subsequent  elimination  ? "  And 
there  is  another  question,  inseparable  from  this,  which  necessarily 
forces  itself  upon  us  for  settlement,  viz.,  "Have  we  any  reliable 
guarantee  that  there  were,  at  any  stage  in  the  history  of  revela- 
tion, men  who,  by  virtue  of  their  attainments  in  godliness,  so  ac- 
curately interpreted  and  gauged  the  mind  of  God  that  their  inter- 
pretations could  be  relied  on  as  a  sure,  infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
practice  ? "  This  novel  theory  of  repeated  rectifications,  as  experi- 
ence created  the  suspicion  of  misapprehension  and  misinterpreta- 
tion, must,  if  accepted  and  acted  on,  lead  its  advocates  to  challenge 
the  doctrinal  deliverances  of  even  the  best  of  men  when  they  hap- 
pen to  be  in  conflict  with  their  own  interpretations  of  their  own 
religious  consciousness.  If  inspiration  rests  on  godliness,  why 
should  one  godly  man  defer  to  another?  The  assumption  under- 
lying this  theory  is,  that  the  degree  of  the  inspiration  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  attainment  of  the  writer  in  personal  conformity  to 
the  image  of  God.  The  more  holy  the  inspired  agent,  the  more 
reliable  his  interpretations  of  the  divine  will.  The  conclusion, 
therefore,  is  inevitable,  that  as  none  of  the  sacred  writers  were  per- 
fectly holy,  none  of  their  writings  can  be  accepted  as  absolutely 
infallible,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  our  Saviour  to  the  ab- 
solute infallibility  of  the  entire  Old  Testament  record !  The 
church  of  God  will  not  long:  remain  in  a  strait  between  these 
views.  Accepting  the  verdict  of  her  Lord,  she  will  spurn  from 
her,  with  holy  aversion,  the  faith-subverting  theories  of  the  Newer 
Criticism. 

In  so  short  an  article  there  is  not  room  to  establish  the  claims 
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of  the  other  New  Testament  writers.  What  is  true  of  Paul,  in 
regard  to  inspiration,  is  true  of  all  the  other  apostolic  penmen. 
They  were  all  present  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  were  all  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  spake  the  word  as  the  Spirit  gave  them 
utterance.  It  was  not  for  the  delivery  of  mere  transient  gospel 
addresses  they  were  snpernatm-ally  endowed.  It  was  certainly 
more  important  to  write  an  infallible  gospel,  or  epistle,  than  to 
preach  an  infallible  sermon.  The  latter  would  soon  pass  away,  or 
abide,  perhaps,  very  imperfectly  as  a  tradition  among  their  audi- 
tors and  their  descendants.  The  former  were  to  serve  as  sources 
of  saving  knowledge  to  the  church  throughout  her  militant  career. 

The  only  writers  in  regard  to  whose  inspiration  a  question  can 
be  raised  are  Mark  and  Luke.  Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  1,  That 
they  were  of  prophetic  rank,  not  only  companions  of  apostles,  but 
(Tvvepyoi^  fellow-workers  with  them  in  the  gospel ;  2,  That  during 
the  period  within  which  they  exercised  their  ministry,  and  even 
till  the  completion  of  the  Canon,  supernatural  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
as  a  provisional  arrangement  for  the  edification  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  in  the  absence  of  the  written  word,  were  very  extensively 
bestowed  upon  individual  members  of  the  churches;  3,  "The 
character  of  the  facts  selected  for  record,  the  character  of  the  doc- 
trines represented  as  coming  from  Christ,  and  the  unquestionable 
harmony  of  both  facts  and  doctrine  with  the  historical  facts  and 
doctrinal  statements  recorded  by  the  other  New  Testament  writers, 
satisfy  all  the  demands  and  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  the  most 
rigid  rules  of  internal  evidence."  (See  the  writer's  book  on  "  The 
Rule  of  Faith  and  the  Doctrine  of  Inspiration,"  Hodder  &  Stough- 
ton.) 

But  the  crowning,  the  absolutely  conclusive  argument,  is  fur- 
nished in  the  fact,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given  to  our  Saviour, 
as  the  God-man,  to  qualify  him  for  the  execution  of  the  functions 
of  his  mediatorial  office.  That  the  unction  of  the  Spirit  had  re- 
ference to  his  exercise  of  the  prophetic,  as  well  as  to  the  priestly,  or 
the  regal  function,  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  express  Scripture 
testimony.  In  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  our  Lord  informed  his 
auditors  that  it  was  to  him  the  prophet  Isaiah  referred  (ch.  Ixi.  1) 
when  he  said,  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me ;  because 
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the  Lord  liatli  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek,'^ 
etc.,  etc.  The  extent  and  specific  character  of  this  anointing,  as 
well  as  the  fact  of  it,  is  clearly  stated  in  the  Scriptures.  In  the 
normal  prophecy  (Deut.  xviii.  15-19),  in  which  the  rise  of  the 
great  Messianic  prophet  and  his  prophetic  forerunners  is  predicted, 
Moses  is  informed  that  God  would  put  his  words  in  his  mouth, 
and  that  he  should  speak  all  that  he  should  command  him.  If 
this  did  not  amount  to  an  mspiration  extending  to  the  words  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  what  would  constitute  it.  The  language 
employed  in  this  forecast  of  the  functions  and  relations  of  the 
Prophet,  is  peculiarly  comprehensive  and  significant.  It  embraces 
both  the  ijijiv/x  and  the  efflux  of  the  communication.  The  words 
were  to  be  given  him,  and  he  was  to  speak,  give  out,  all  that  God 
should  command  him.  Now,  prior  to  John  the  Baptist  this  pre- 
dicted Prophet,  in  whom  this  prophecy  should  find  its  complete 
fulfilment,  had  not  arisen.  The  Jews  were,  in  John's  day,  expect- 
ing him,  and  asked  John  whether  he  was  that  Prophet,  and  were 
informed  by  him  that  he  was  not.  After  John  there  certainly 
arose  no  other  prophet,  save  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  to  whom  this  pro- 
phecy could  possibly  apply.  Nor  can  there  be  any  reasonable 
doubt  that  our  Saviour  recognized  its  application  to  himself  in 
that  remarkable  passage  (John  xii.  49,  50),  "  I  liave  not  spoken  of 
myself;  but  the  Father  which  sent  me,  he  gave  me  a  command- 
ment what  I  should  say  {eincfD)  and  what  I  should  speak  (KaXrjaGo). 
And  I  know  that  his  commandment  is  life  everlasting;  whatso- 
ever I  speak  {\a\(^),  therefore,  even  as  tlie  Father  hath  said  unto 
me,  so  I  speak  (l^vAc*?).''  Of  similar  definite  and  comprehensive 
import  is  a  passage  which  occurs  in  his  great  intercessory  prayer 
(John  xvii.  8),  ''Now  they  know  tliat  all  things  whatsoever  thou 
hast  given  me  are  from  thee;  for  the  words  which  thou  gavest  me 
I  have  given  unto  them ;  and  they  received  them^  and  knew  of  a 
truth  that  1  came  out  from  thee,  and  believed  that  thou  didst  send 
me."  It  was  not,  according  to  this  account  of  the  message  where- 
with the  Saviour  was  entrusted,  an  undefined  revelation  he  was 
commissioned  to  make.  It  was  definitely  determined  in  its  lan- 
guage, and,  as  thus  defined,  he  communicated  it  to  his  disciples. 
One  other  reference  must  suffice.    It  is,  however,  of  itself  suffi- 
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cient  to  vindicate  the  claim  already  established,  regarding  the  in- 
spiration of  our  Lord.  The  passage  referred  to  occurs  at  the  close 
of  each  of  the  seven  letters  to  the  seven  churches  in  Asia.  The 
ever-recurring  refrain,  as  each  message  to  the  churches  closes,  is, 
"  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the 
churches." 

The  argument  from  this  testimony  of  our  Saviour,  to  the  rela- 
tion which  the  Spirit  sustained  to  these  seven  letters,  does  not  need 
any  lengthened  elaboration.  While  he  is  himself  personally  pre- 
sent with  the  beloved  disciple  (for  he  had  laid  his  right  hand  upon 
him,  strengthening  him  to  hear  him,)  he,  nevertheless,  does  not 
claim  for  his  words  an  independent,  uninspired,  utterance.  Though 
the  language  of  the  letters  comes  forth  from  the  lips  of  the  glori- 
fied Saviour,  he  will  have  his  servant  John  know,  and,  tlirough 
him,  will  have  the  cliurches  of  Asia  know,  and  will  have  the  church 
in  all  time  know,  that,  in  commnicating  the  will  of  the  Father  to 
men,  he  acts,  and  has  ever  acted,  under  an  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  which  extends  to  the  language  of  the  utterance,  or  the  record. 
Is  there  any  need  of  further  argument?  If  the  incarnate  Xoyo^ 
needed  such  unction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  will  any  one  venture  to  say 
that  Peter,  or  James,  or  John,  or  any  other  organ  of  revelation, 
needed  no  such  endowment? 

The  principle  on  which  the  writer  has  proceeded  in  this  discus- 
sion is  simply  this:  that  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  in  refer- 
ence to  all  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  must  be  accepted  by 
all  Christians  as  conclusive.  We  have  no  right  to  make  selections 
among  the  subjects  they  discuss,  and  say  we  accept  their  testimony 
regarding  these,  but  reject  it  in  such  other  instances  as  we  may 
think  fit.  Regarding  tliis  as  a  valid  c(jmmon-sense  principle,  the 
sole  question  to  be  decided  is  the  question  of  fact,  viz.,  "What  is 
the  testimou}^  of  the  Scriptures  in  regard  to  the  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  their  production  ? — do  tliey  simply  teach  that  their 
authors  wrote  as  intelligent  men  of  unimpeachable  veracity,  bearing 
testimony  to  their  own  impressions  of  what  they  saw  and  heard?" 
Or  do  they  teach  that  they  spake  and  wrote  under  an  actuating 
energy  of  that  Divine  Agent,  which  extended  to  the  form,  and  lan- 
guage they  employed,  as  well  as  to  the  matter  or  ideas  they  were 
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commissioned  to  convey  to  others?  This  latter  is,  beyond  all 
question,  their  account  of  their  origin,  and  he  who  rejects  their 
testimony  on  this  point  can  assign  no  reason  for  accepting  their 
testimony  on  any  other.  In  a  word,  the  rejection  of  the  doctrine 
that  the  Scriptures  are  the  offspring  of  an  inspiration  which  de- 
termined the  language  employed  by  the  sacred  writers  involves, 
logically,  the  rejection  of  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God. 

Robert  Watts. 

Assembly's  College,  Belfast. 


Note. — In  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly,  pages  371-374,  read 
"zeit-geist"  for  "zeit-glist."  The  author's  proof-sheets  were  duly  cor- 
rected by  him,  but  not  carefully  followed  in  the  editorial  revision.  It 
is  due  to  him  that  this  statement  be  made. — Manager. 


VIL  NOTES. 


THE  PKOPOSED  EEVISION  OF  THE  STANDAEDS  OF 
WESTMINSTER. 

The  question  of  creed-revision  is  now  fairly  before  us  for  discussion, 
if  not  for  action.  Some  of  our  churches  are  under  stress  of  action, 
and  the  bond  of  ecumenic  Presbyterianism  is  so  close,  the  points  at  is- 
sue so  vital,  the  consequences  involved  so  grave,  that  churches  under 
no  such  stress  share  the  solicitude  and  join  eagerly  in  the  discussion. 

With  us  of  the  Southern  Church  of  America  there  is  no  call  for  ac- 
tion. The  ordinary  channels  for  the  public  expression  of  opinion  convey 
no  desire  for  revision ; '  and  enquiry  has  failed  to  discover  any  private 
leanings  in  that  direction.  We  are  content  with  the  Standards  and 
with  the  terms  of  subscription  as  they  are.  Yet  we  do  not  live  within 
a  Chinese  wall ;  our  church  is  a  member  of  the  one  body  holding  the 
Reformed  Confessions,  and  we  are  vitally  concerned  with  all  that  affects 
that  body;  and  so,  grateful  as  we  are  for  the  repose  and  content  we 
enjoy,  we  share  the  interest  in  this  movement  and  watch  its  progress 
with  unconcealed  anxiety. 

Already  the  discussion  has  spread  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  threatens  to  prove  endless ;  and  if  any  definite  conclusion  is 
to  be  reached,  it  must  be  recalled  and  held  close  to  the  points  at  issue. 
Pending  this  discussion,  the  church  cannot  take  time  to  vindicate  her 
right  to  make  and  to  maintain  doctrinal  symbols  as  against  the  so- 
called  Scripturalists  (Plymouth  Brethren  and  Campbellite  Baptists,) 
who  ostentatious^  reject  all  subordinate  standards ;  nor  can  she  pause 
to  prove  her  fidelity  to  the  Westminster  system  of  doctrine  as  against 
those  who  have  for  so  long  a  time  been  prophesying  the  death  of  Cal- 
vinism ;  nor  yet  is  it  incumbent  on  her  to  enter  the  Augustinian  con- 
troversy and  to  show  anew  the  accord  of  the  Westminster  symbols  with 

^  Whilst  this  note  is  passing  through  the  press  the  development  of  the  discus- 
sion has  shown  the  statement  above  to  be  incorrect.  Dr.  A.  W.  Pitzer,  in  the  col- 
umns of  a  representative  journal  of  the  Church  North,  announces  himself  as  in 
favor  of  revision ;  and  one  of  our  own  papers  remarks  editorially,  ' '  We  find  that 
there  are  advocates  of  revision  even  in  our  staid  old  Southern  Church." 
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the  Word  of  God ;  nor  can  she  tarry  to  restate  her  relation  to  these 
documents  as  subordinate  and  not  final,  implying  as  this  does  her  per- 
petual right  to  "  revise,  purge,  and  add  to  "  them,  as  Dr.  Wilson, 
Moderator  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  in  1866,  expressed  it,  and 
carrying  for  the  advocates  of  revision  ample  protection  against  charges 
of  heresy,  apostasy,  iconoclasm;  yet  all  of  these  questions  have  been 
imported  into  the  discussion. 

I.  The  standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Great  Britain 
and  America  were  produced  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  which  sat  at 
Westminster  from  July  1,  1643,  to  April  12,  1648,  and  which  was  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  all  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales, 
the  two  Universities,  and  all  parties  except  extreme  High  Churchmen 
and  Anabaptists.  Commissioners  from  Scotland  took  seats  later,  in 
the  hope  of  thereby  producing  documents  that  would  effect  throughout 
the  entire  island  unity  in  faith,  government  and  worship.  The  As- 
sembly first  attempted  to  revise  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  but  upon  the 
entrance  of  the  Scotch  commissioners  abandoned  the  attempt,  and  on 
July  7,  1645,  began  work  upon  a  new  Confession,  which  w^as  completed 
ahd  sent  to  Parliament  for  approval  on  December  4,  1645.  The  Larger 
Catechism  was  sent  up  on  October  15, 1647,  and  the  Shorter  Catechism 
on  November  25,  1647.  The  rest  of  the  time  of  the  Assembly  was  oc- 
cupied in  the  preparation  of  proof  texts. 

From  a  statement  of  Anthony  Tuckney,  Dr.  Briggs  infers  that  the 
Standards  were  not  composed  with  a  view  to  subscription,  and  he  main- 
tains that  subscription  was  imposed  upon  the  Church  of  Scotland  by 
Parliament  in  the  interest  of  liberty,  and  as  a  protection  to  Episcopal 
clergymen;  but  Mr.  Taylor  Innes  finds  the  origin  in  that  "solemn 
league  and  covenant "  of  the  two  nations  who  banded  together  to  be 
free  under  Charles  I.,  for  the  sake  of  which  Scotland  was  willing  to 
forget  its  Confession  of  1560,  prepared  by  John  Knox,  and  to  adopt 
this  Puritan  Confession. 

Up  to  1867  the  chief  churches  of  Scotland  were  bound  by  this  un- 
revised  Confession.  In  the  Free  and  the  Established  Churches  the 
subscription  of  1711  was  still  in  force:  "I  do  sincerely  own  and  be- 
lieve the  whole  doctrine  contained  in  the  Confession  to  be  the  truths 
of  God,  and  I  do  own  the  same  as  the  confession  of  my  faith." 

In  America  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  introduced  subscription  in 
1729,  when  it  passed  the  adopting  act  in  which  the  ministers — 

•'declare  their  agreement  in,  and  approbation  of,  the  Confession  of  Faith,  with 
the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster, 
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as  being  in  all  essential  and  necessary  articles  good  forms  of  sound  words  and  sys- 
tems of  Christian  doctrine,  and  do  also  adopt  the  said  Confession  and  Catechisms 
as  the  confession  of  oiir  faith." 

In  1788,  when  the  General  Assembly  was  formed,  the  Confession 
was  revised  in  Ch.  XXIII.  3;  Ch.  XXX.  1;  Ch.  XX.  3;  and  Question 
109  of  the  Larger  Catechism ;  also  in  1887,  Ch.  XXIV.  4.  The  Form 
of  Government  and  Discipline  was  revised  in  1788,  in  1805,  by  the 
Southern  Church  in  1879,  by  the  Northern  in  1885.  The  Directory 
for  Worship  was  made  anew  in  1788,  revised  in  1821,  amended  in  the 
North  in  1886,  and  a  new  revision  has  for  several  years  been  before 
our  Southern  Church. 

To  the  Assembly  of  1804  a  committee,  appointed  the  previous  year 
to  consider  whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  alterations  ought  to  be  made 
in  the  Confession,  reported  adversely — 

"  In  a  word,  what  was  true  when  our  Confession  and  Catechisms  were  formed, 
is  now  true.  We  believe  that  this  truth  has  been  most  admirably  and  accurately 
drawn  into  view  in  these  excellent  performances.  They  have  become  venerable 
from  their  age.  Our  church  has  flourished  under  their  influence,  and  we  can  see 
no  reason  to  alter  them." 

The  history  of  the  Standards  thus  briefly  outlined  develops  several 
important  facts  : 

First,  The  doctrine  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  concerning  the 
plan  of  salvation  has  contmued  unchanged  in  statement  since  1645. 
The  revisions  effected  have  not  touched  any  chapter  before  the 
twentieth,  and  no  one  will  seriously  maintain  that  in  that  plan  of  sal- 
vation the  doctrines  of  civil  magistrates,  synods,  marriage,  occupy  the 
same  place  as  the  doctrines  of  God,  of  Christ  the  Mediator,  of  effect- 
ual calling.  The  revisionists  cannot,  therefore,  argue  with  unbroken 
force  from  past  revisions  to  proposed  revisions.  The  only  possible 
exception  is  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  which,  in  1814,  re- 
vised chapters  III.  and  X. ;  but  the  exception  is  more  apparent  than 
real,  as  that  revision  is  commonly  held  to  have  put  that  body  beyond 
the  pale  of  the  Churches  holding  the  Reformed  Confessions,  and  its  ad- 
mission to  the  General  Council  has  for  many  of  us  deprived  that 
body  of  its  distinctive  character. 

Secojid,  Doctrine  has  ever  been  more  emphasized  than  government, 
discipline,  worship.  To-day  we  a(lo2)t  the  former,  we  approve  the  lat- 
ter, and  the  Synod  of  1729,  which  fixed  the  term  of  subscription  to  doc- 
trine as  above,  thought  it  enough  to  "declare  the  Form  of  Government 
agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God  in  substance  and  recommended  it  to  be 
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observ^ed  as  near  as  circtcmstances  laill  alloiv  and  Christian  prudence 
direct.''  This  impairs  somewhat  the  force  of  the  argument:  You  have 
revised  the  Form  of  Government,  even  made  it  anew;  why  not  revise 
the  Confession? 

Third,  Terms  of  subscription  in  America  mark  an  advance  upon 
those  in  Great  Britain.  We  "receive  and  adopt  the  system  of  doc- 
trine;" they  receive  "the  whole  doctrine  as  the  confession  of  my  faith." 
That  is,  since  1729  we  have  been  subscribing  to  the  standards  in  terms 
which,  if  adopted  to-da}^  in  Great  Britain,  would  go  far  towards  solv- 
ing the  difficulty  there,  even  if  they  should  fail  of  that  entire  relief 
which  Dr.  Warfield  thinks  they  would  afford.  We  have  therefore  no 
occasion  to  revise  merely  because  the  British  churches  are  revising,  and 
they  might  well  be  content  if  the  present  agitation  brought  them  to 
our  historic  position. 

II.  In  Great  Britain,  according  to  Mr.  Taylor  Innes,  the  present 
state  of  the  question  is  the  culmination  of  a  movement  begun  in  1866. 
Even  before  that  date  the  United  Presbyterians  had  disclaimed  "any- 
thing in  these  doctrines  which  teaches  compulsory  and  intolerant  prin- 
ciples in  religion,"  and  required  subscription  to  the  Confession  "as 
an  exhibition  of  the  sense  in  which  I  understand  the  Holy  Scripture." 
In  May,  1879,  their  Assembly  passed  a  "  Declaratory  Act,"  setting  forth 
as  vital  and  important  doctrines  three,  which  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion does  not  "sufficiently  emphasize,"  "the  love  of  God  to  all  mankind, 
his  gift  of  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world, 
and  the  free  offer  of  salvation  to  men  without  distinction  on  the  ground 
of  Christ's  perfect  sacrifice,"  together  with  liberty  of  opinion  on  such 
points  as  do  not  enter  into  the  substance  of  the  faith,  as  the  six  days  of 
creation. 

In  the  Free  Church,  the  movement  dates  from  the  agitation  con- 
cerning the  views  of  Prof.  AV.  K.  Smith,  beginning  in  1876,  who,  curi- 
ously enough,  defended  himself  as  maintaining  the  confessional  doc- 
trine against  his  prosecutors.  At  the  end  of  his  second  trial.  Dr. 
Norman  Walker,  the  editor  of  the  official  magazine,  declared  that  the 
time  had  come  for  parting  with  the  Westminster  Confession  in  its 
capacity  as  modern  standard.  In  1884,  deacons  were  released  from 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  bound  only  to  the  "system  of  evangelical 
truth  ....  set  forth  in  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism."  The 
last  Assembly,  after  electing  Dr.  Marcus  Dods  to  the  chair  of  New 
Testament  Exegesis  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  ground,  as  one  member 
stated,  that  he  put  Christianity  first  and  the  documents  of  Christianity 
unmistakably  second,  adopted  the  following  motion: 
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' '  The  General  Assembly  having  taken  np  the  overtures  regarding  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  and  recognizing  alike  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  the  question 
thus  raised,  and  the  indications  of  a  present  call  to  deal  with  it,  hereby  resolve  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  make  inquiry  and  to  consider  carefully  what  action  it  is 
advisable  for  the  church  to  take,  so  as  to  meet  the  difficulties  and  relieve  the  scru- 
ples referred  to  in  so  large  a  number  of  overtures — it  being  always  understood  that 
this  church  can  contemplate  the  adoption  of  no  change  which  shall  not  be  con- 
sistent with  a  cordial  and  steadfast  adherence  to  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Con- 
fession. " 

The  motion  was  that  of  Principal  Brown,  of  Aberdeen,  who,  in  sup_ 
porting  it,  said  that  "the  Confession,  like  Mr.  Gladstone's  bill,  was 
'  dead.' "  In  a  full  house  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  413  to 
130,  and  the  dissentients  have  so  far  withdrawn  their  opposition  as  to 
serve  on  the  committee. 

In  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  Dr.  Cunningham,  of  Crieff, 
supported  by  Dr.  TuUoch,  first  propounded  the  now  i^opular  theory  of 
the  Confession  as  a  "historical  monument,"  and  last  May  an  overture 
was  adopted,  under  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  presbyteries,  re- 
quiring church  ofticers  other  than  ministers  only  to  endorse  in  general 
"the  doctrines,  worship,  disciphne  and  government  of  the  church,  and 
to  accept  the  Confession  as  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformed  Churches." 

The  Presb^'terian  Church  of  England  first  undertook  the  question 
of  revision  at  the  Synod  of  1883,  in  London.  It  adopted  a  paper,  affirm- 
ing its  unabated  adherence  to  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession,  and  appointing  a  committee  to  consider  what,  if  any, 
changes  were  desirable  in  the  formulas  of  subscription ;  whether  an 
explanatory  declaration  was  desirable ;  and  whether  a  briefer  and  more 
available  compendium  ought  not  to  be  prepared  by  the  next  council. 
In  1884,  the  committee  recommended  that  subscription  be  required  to 
"the  system  of  doctrine"  rather  than  to  "the  doctrine";  in  1885,  it 
laid  before  Sj^nod  a  declaratory  statement;  and,  in  1888,  the  Articles 
of  the  Faith  were  submitted;  but  as  yet  none  of  these  has  been  adopted, 
and  Dr.  Dykes  writes:  "We  have  determined  upon  no  change,  and  it 
is  very  difficult  to  see  what  it  is  best  to  do." 

III.  In  America  the  movement  is  in  the  Church  North,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Church  South  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  Presbytery  of  Nassau  overtured  the  Assembly  of  1888,  asking  for 
a  revision  of  the  third  chapter  of  the  Confession.  That  overture  was 
referred  to  the  Assembly  of  1889,  and  in  the  meantime  was  adopted  by 
fifteen  other  presbyteries.  The  Presbytery  of  Newark  sent  up  an  over- 
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ture,  prepared  originally  in  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  asking  that 
the  following  questions  be  propounded  to  the  presbyteries : 

1.  Do  you  desire  a  revision  of  the  Confession  of  Faith? 

2.  If  so,  in  what  respects  and  to  what  extent? 

The  Assembly  sent  down  an  overture  embodying  these  questions, 
which  is  now  before  the  presbyteries. 

The  discussion  thus  arising  is  three-sided  : 

1.  The  revisionists  very  properly  realize  their  responsibilities,  and 
are  setting  forth  the  grounds  on  w^iich  they  propose  changes.  Dr. 
Van  Dyke  would  amend  Ch.  III.,  3,  so  that  it  would  read,  "God  fore- 
ordains men  to  eternal  death  simply  and  solely  for  their  sins  he 
would  give  expression  to  what  Dr.  Chas.  Hodge  calls  the  "general  be- 
hef  of  Protestants,"  that  all  infants  dying  in  infancy  are  elect,  and 
therefore  regenerated  and  saved;  and  for  Sec.  7  he  proposes  the  inser- 
tion of  the  following,  or  of  something  like  it : 

"  God's  eternal  decree  hindereth  no  one  from  accepting  Christ  as  he  is  freely 
offered  to  us  in  the  gospel ;  nor  ought  it  to  be  so  construed  as  to  contradict  the  de- 
clarations of  Scripture  that  Christ  is  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world, 
and  that  God  is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  re- 
pentance." 

Dr.  Monfort  looks  forward  to  a  time  when  Westminster,  Heidelberg 
and  Dort  will  adopt  new  standards  for  the  sake  of  unification  and 
cooperation.  He  would  eliminate  Chap.  III.,  4;  he  favors  Dr.  Van 
Dyke's  amendment;  he  thinks  the  church  does  not  believe  that  the 
Pope  of  Rome  is  antichrist,  and  for  Chap.  X.,  3,  he  would  substitute: 

"All  elect  persons,  who  are  incapable  of  being  outwardly  called  by  the  ministry 
of  the  word,  are  saved  by  Christ  through  the  Spirit,  who  worketh  when,  where  and 
how  he  pleaseth. " 

Numerous  suggestions  are  made,  apparently  diverse,  yet  sufficiently 
alike  to  justify  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  claim  that  there  is  substantial  agree- 
ment among  the  revisionists. 

2.  Dr.  Briggs  occupies  a  position  quite  unique.  That  he  has  thus 
far  attracted  but  little  open  support  does  not  impair  the  force  of  his 
vigorous  argument,  or  deny  to  it  a  wide,  even  if  a  silent,  influence.  He 
is  satisfied  with  the  Confession  as  it  is,  and  with  the  terms  of  subscrip- 
tion as  they  are ;  they  are  not  too  exacting  for  him ;  they  are  the  highest 
attainment  of  doctrinal  advance  in  the  Christian  Church.  The  people 
lack  systematic  training  in  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  because  the  min- 
isters do  not  expound  the  Confession  of  Faith  as  in  former  times ;  they 
preach  the  Scriptures  or  sermons  for  the  times.  The  revisions  now  asked 
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for  enter  into  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  the  system ;  they  have  to  do 
v^ith  the  Calvinism  of  the  system ;  .  .  .  any  revision  that  proposes  to  sat- 
isfy the  cries  for  rehef  will  be  so  thorough  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Confession  and  Catechisms  must  be  revised.  Yet  along  with  these  ad- 
mirable statements  are  others  which  will  startle  the  church.  The  min- 
istry and  people  have  drifted  away  from  the  Westminster  Standards ; 
officers-elect  examine  the  doctrines  with  amazement  and  are  troubled; 
young  men  hesitate  to  become  candidates  in  a  church  which  seems  to 
them  to  compel  men  to  an  iron-clad  creed  and  to  discourage  theological 
research  and  Christian  liberty;  the  ministry  are  unable  to  preach  the 
doctrines  of  the  Standards  because  the  people  will  not  listen  to  them; 
the  Presbyterian  Church  is  at  an  angle  with  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  modern  dogmaticians  have  led  the  church  into  contra-confessional 
views  of  Scripture,  and  consequently  (sic)  there  is  a  conflict  between 
the  common  doctrine  of  the  Bible  and  biblical  criticism  (this  cannot 
fail  to  suggest  the  line  of  defence  adopted  by  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith  be- 
fore the  Free  Church  i\ssembly);  biblical  critics  will  not  much  longer 
tolerate  persecution  (sic)  on  the  part  of  a  contra-confessional  majority; 
slowly  but  surely  the  more  humanitarian  views  of  the  Arminians  have 
entered  the  Presbj^terian  Church,  and  even  the  ministry;  among  us 
to-day  are  Arminians,  Premillenarians,  Annihilationists,  Second  Pro- 
bationists,  Kenotics,  Non-churchmen,  Scripturalists. 

Yet  "Broad-churchmen  will  agree  with  the  conservatives  that  new 
doctrinal  standards  are  not  practicable  at  the  present  time  in  the 
American  Presbyterian  Chui'ch."  The  only  relief  is  in  the  historic  in- 
terpretation of  the  Standards,  as  distinguished  from  the  dogmatic  sys- 
tems of  the  Seminaries,  and  in  the  historic  interpretation  of  the  terms 
of  subscription  as  against  the  presbyteries  which  are  constantly  trans- 
gressing the  bounds  set  by  the  Confession  and  imposing  the  opinions 
of  a  majority.  Doubt  as  to  one's  accord  with  the  Confession  can  be 
solved  by  Presbytery,  and  on  appeal  by  Synod,  General  Assembly,  and 
ultimately  the  civil  courts  {sic).  For  the  mixed  multitude  which  Prof. 
Briggs  finds  in  the  church,  "the  only  possible  relief  is  toleration. 
They  cannot  be  officially  tolerated  under  the  constitution  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  but  they  may  be  unofficially  tolerated  so  long  as  no  one 
undertakes  to  play  the  part  of  a  heresy  hunter  and  bring  them  to 
trial." 

One  cannot  be  surprised  by  the  almost  indignant  remonstrance 
with  which  these  views  are  disowned  by  different  writers  in  the  Church 
North.    Dr.  Spear  emphatically  denies  an  Arminian  tendency.  Dr. 
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Monfort  asserts  tliat  "the  great  body  of  our  church  was  never  sounder 
than  now;"  an  editorial  writer  challenges  Dr.  Briggs  to  name  five  who 
have  left  the  church  on  account  of  the  yoke  of  their  subscription  vows, 
and  claims  that  among  six  thousand  ministers  there  are  hardly  so  many 
heretics  as  there  are  fingers  on  a  man's  hand.  To  this  I  may  add, 
that  if  the  mixed  multitude  enumerated  by  Dr.  Briggs  has  made  its 
way  into  the  church  under  the  present  terms  of  subscription,  their 
consciences  are  probably  strong  enough  to  allow  them  to  remain,  and 
that  it  would  scarcely  be  worth  while  for  the  church  to  attempt  legis- 
lation that  would  satisfy  such  very  "tender"  consciences  as  these. 

3.  The  third  party  oppose  revision,  but  on  grounds  quite  different 
from  those  of  Dr.  Briggs.  Dr.  De  Witt  opened  the  discussion  by  sug- 
gesting that  "if  any  one  wants  revision  on  any  subject,  let  him  try  his 
hand  at  a  formula  correlated  to  the  formulas  which  he  does  not  want 
revised;"  he  thinks  the  proposed  revision  would  make  the  Confession 
a  narrower  and  less  liberal  symbol  than  it  now  is;  and  he  criticises  Dr. 
Van  Dyke's  proposed  amendment  as  violating  the  fundamental  idea  of 
a  creed  statement,  which  is  composed  of  dogmatic  propositions  consti- 
tuted of  language  other  than  that  of  Scripture,  of  the  church's  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture,  and  also  because  the  verses  quoted  by  Dr.  Van 
Dyke  will  revive  the  unhappy  controversy  begun  before  1838  and  only 
ended  in  1869. 

Dr.  Yv^arfield  maintains  that,  as  long  as  the  church  remains  as 
heartily  convinced  as  she  at  present  undoubtedly  is,  that  what  is  known 
as  the  Augustinian  system  is  the  truth  of  God,  .  .  she  is  without 
grievance  in  her  relation  to  her  standards.  The  term  of  subscription 
is  an  ideal  one.  It  does  not  ask  us  to  affirm  that  the  Westminster 
Confession  is  perfect  or  infallible,  or  that  we  adopt  every  proposition 
in  it ;  but  only  that  we  heartily  accept  the  system  of  doctrine  taught 
in  it  and  all  the  doctrines  essential  to  the  integrity  of  the  system.  The 
individual's  relation  to  the  creed  might  be  improved  by  letting  him 
make  his  own  creed,  but  just  as  this  fitted  his  idiosyncrasies,  it  would 
be  unacceptable  to  every  other  individual. 

In  reply,  the  revisionists  say  that  we  subscribe,  not  to  the  necessary 
and  essential  articles,  but  to  the  system  of  doctrine ;  that  every  Pres- 
byterian office-holder  not  only  "recognizes"  the  Confession  as  an  "  ade- 
quate expression,"  but  adopts  it ;  that  we  want,  not  a  loose  and  quali- 
fied subscription,  but  a  sound  creed,  and  that  this  method  would  result 
in  as  many  different  creeds  as  there  are  subscribers  to  the  Confession ; 
and  that,  besides  aU  this,  the  Confession,  as  a  public  document,  should 
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reflect  accurately  the  faith  of  the  church,  and  that  mere  rehef  in  the 
terms  of  subscription  will  not  accomplish  this. 

This  is  the  state  of  the  discussion  at  the  present  writing.  Each 
day  brings  some  fresh  contribution,  however,  and  changes  to  some  ex- 
tent the  aspect  of  the  question,  making  it  less  and  less  possible  to  fore- 
see what  the  ultimate  combinations  will  be.  Still,  the  lines  indi- 
cated above  will  scarcely  be  entirely  obscured  at  any  stage  of  the  dis- 
cussion. 

The  discussion  is  only  begun,  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  indicate 
at  this  early  stage  certain  open  questions  in  Symbolics  which,  unless 
promptly  met,  will  introduce  confusion  and  delay  needlessly  the  final 
result.  They  concern  the  purpose  to  be  subserved  by  a  Confession, 
and  may  be  grouped  in  three  pairs  of  alternatives.  Thus,  are  the 
Standards  to  be : 

1.  The  expression  of  our  faith?  or  the  monument  to  our  fathers'  faith 
— the  register  of  my  opinions  ?  or  the  tombstone  over  the  opinions  of  my 
ancestors  ?  The  difference  is  apparent :  we  need  our  opinions  every  day, 
but  we  repair  to  our  ancestors'  monuments  only  0(;casionalty ;  theologi- 
cal bric-a-brac  is  interesting  to  the  connoisseur,  but  for  common  life  we 
need  something  more  ;  and  greatly  as  we  admire  the  ecclesiastical  an- 
tiquarian, we  cannot  fail  to  distinguish  him  from  the  man  that  holds 
fast  the  form  of  sound  words.  If  the  Confession  is  only  a  historical 
relic,  we  can  dismiss  all  anxiety,  for  discussion  cannot  change  history ; 
but  if  that  Confession  is  the  statement  of  God's  truth  for  us,  we  must 
scrutinize  closel}^  and  even  severely,  every  proposition  to  alter  it. 

2.  An  authoritative  guide?  or  a  popular  compendium?  Some  lay- 
men are  clamoring  to  be  heard  in  the  proposed  revision  on  the  ground 
that  they  know  what  the  people  want ;  and  they  are  quite  right  if  the 
purpose  is  to  provide  a  statement  of  essential  truth  to  which  the  most 
immature  believer  can  assent.  But  if  the  purpose  is  to  exhibit  the  doc- 
trines essential,  not  merely  to  the  existence,  but  to  the  perfection,  of 
Christian  character;  to  set  forth  not  what  all  Christians  believe,  but 
what  they  ought  to  believe :  the  aid  of  the  untrained  layman  is  not 
needed,  but  rather  that  of  him  who  best  knows  the  truth  of  God  in  its 
completeness. 

3.  A  symbol  of  scriptural  doctrine  ?  or  an  instrument  of  Christian 
unity  ?  If  the  Standards  are  to  be  the  basis  on  which  we  bring  into 
union  with  us  the  various  Christian  bodies  of  Methodists,  Episcopa- 
lians, Baptists,  etc.,  etc.,  it  must  be  greatly  reduced  in  size  and  in 
range.    It  must  lose  in  intension  what  it  gains  in  extension.    If  we  re- 
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gard  unification  as  our  great  mission,  we  will  reduce  the  scope  of  the 
symbols  to  the  barest  necessities  of  Scripture  truth.  But  if  our  first 
duty  is  to  exliibit  the  whole  truth  of  God,  that  Confession  will  be  as 
complete  as  possible,  and  will  contain  truths  denied  by  many  evangeli- 
cal bodies,  thus  furnishing  a  basis  of  contrast  rather  than  of  unity. 

Upon  these  questions  there  is  in  the  church  no  formulated  consen- 
sus, and  variations  abound  ;  still,  I  believe  the  weight  of  opinion  is  to- 
wards the  first  alternative  in  each  of  the  three  cases,  and  that  the  de- 
siderata in  a  symbol  of  doctrine,  are :  an  expression  of  present  faith, 
an  authoritative  guide,  and  an  exhibit  approximately  complete  of  the 
revealed  truth  of  God.  W.  S.  Plumer  Bryan. 


A  PLEA  FOE  BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY. 
It  is  a  disputed  question  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  progress 
in  theology.  Some  theologians  claim  that  revelation,  as  a  historical 
process,  having  been  completed,  and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  hav- 
ing crystallized  in  creeds,  henceforth  the  office  of  theology  is  to  expound 
and  defend  those  truths  which  have  been  defined  by  the  church. 
Fresh  light  on  the  great  doctrines  of  sin  and  grace  and  redemption  is 
not  to  be  exj^ected.  Our  views  may  be  clarified,  our  doctrines  set  in 
better  order,  and  some  further  logical  consequences  may  be  drawn 
from  them ;  but  the  work  of  the  theologian  is  essentially  conservative, 
not  aggressive;  it  is  expository  of  received  doctrine,  not  inventive  or 
constructive,  so  far  as  new  materials  are  to  be  dealt  with.  Others  of 
a  more  advanced  school  demand  greater  liberty  of  thought,  and  claim 
that  new  factors  should  be  admitted  into  the  science  of  theology.  The 
Christian  consciousness,  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  enhghtened  reason, 
must  have  their  place  and  their  authority  in  constructing  a  system  of 
theology. 

Between  the  two  extreme  positions  is  there  no  middle  ground? 
The  great  body  of  evangelical  churches  holds  that  the  Scriptures  con- 
tain the  only  and  the  complete  revelation  of  God.  Nothing  is  to  be 
added,  nothing  to  be  taken  away,  but  the  Scriptures  constitute  the 
norm  by  which  all  theories,  all  doctrines,  all  systems  are  to  be  tested. 

The  duty  of  carefuUy  studying  the  Holy  Scriptures  becomes  then 
all  the  more  necessary.  The  Bible  being  the  word  of  God,  is  not  to 
be  overlaid  by  any  system  of  scholastic  theology,  nor  obscured  by  any 
pre-conceived  opinions  of  theologians.  No  human  creed,  however  an- 
cient, no  opinion  of  men  upon  religious  truths,  however  widely  spread, 
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no  traditional  interpretation,  however  hallowed  by  association,  can 
claim  immunity  from  examination  and  testing  by  the  Scriptures,  nor 
from  re-adjustment,  if  necessary,  in  consequence  of  clearer  hght  de- 
rived from  the  holy  oracles.  There  is  little  danger  that  any  serious 
revolution  will  be  effected  by  this  process.  The  great  doctrines  of 
Christianity  stand  out  so  clearly  on  the  page  of  Scripture  that  the 
wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  err  therein.  But  for  the 
thorough  knowledge  required  by  the  minister  of  the  word  a  more  care- 
ful and  comprehensive  study  of  the  Scriptures  is  necessary.  In  point 
of  fact,  few  men  engaged  in  the  active  work  of  the  ministry  find  time, 
or  take  time,  for  any  thorough  study  of  all  the  books  of  the  Bible.  They 
may  read  more  or  less  systematic  or  practical  theology ;  they  may  de- 
vote some  time  to  the  study  of  certain  passages  of  Scripture  in  pre- 
paring their  sermons,  but  they  shrink  from  the  labor  of  undertaking 
a  detailed  survey  of  the  whole  Canon. 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  place  in  theological  study  for  that  de- 
partment or  "discipline"  known  as  Biblical  Theology.  It  is  strange 
what  slight  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  this  title  is  exhibited  by 
many  clergymen.  They  do  not  seem  to  understand  what  is  meant  by 
"Biblical  Theology,"  as  distinguished  from  Systematic,  or  better.  Dog- 
matic Theology.  The  name  is  sometimes  rejected,  as  if  it  implied  that 
Systematic  Theology  is  not  biblical,  or  as  if  Biblical  Theology  attempts 
to  supersede  Systematic  Theology  altogether.  Neither  of  these  is  the 
case. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  answer  briefly  the  questions,  What  is 
Biblical  Theology?  what  is  its  value  in  theological  education?  what  is 
its  relation  to  systematic  theology  ? 

I.  Biblical  Theology  is  the  historic  presentation  of  the  religious 
teachings  of  the  Bible,  as  these  teachings  have  been  uttered  and  de- 
veloped by  the  writers  of  Holy  Scripture,  during  the  entire  progress  of 
revelation.  Or,  to  give  the  exact  definition  of  some  noted  writers  in 
this  department:  According  to  Oehler  (Theologie  des  Alten  Testa- 
ments), "The  theology  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  historico-genetic 
delineation  of  the  religion  contained  in  the  canonical  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament."  According  to  Weiss  (Lehrbuch  der  Biblischen  The- 
ologie des  Neuen  Testaments),  "  The  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  the  scientific  delineation  of  the  religious  ideas  and  doctrines 
contained  in  the  New  Testament  " 

Let  not  the  Teutophobist  start  back  in  alarm  at  the  mention  of 
these  German  theologians.    We  will  go  on  to  examine  the  real  signifi- 
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cance  of  these  definitions,  and  seek  to  justify  the  use  of  this  theologi- 
cal discipline. 

Biblical  Theology  is  the  connecting  link  between  Bibhcal  Exegesis 
.and  Historical  Theology.  The  first  task  of  the  student  of  Scripture, 
after  ha\dng  settled  the  questions  as  to  the  canonicity,  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  writings,  is  to  ascertain  what  the  waiters  mean,  to 
interpret  the  various  books  of  the  Bible  by  the  help  of  lexicography, 
grammar  and  archpeology.  To  know  the  language  of  the  writers  well, 
and  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  scope  and  connection  of  each  pas- 
sage, is  indispensable.  Then  follows  the  gathering  up  of  all  these 
separate  phrases  and  ideas  into  unity.  After  studying  one  or  all  of 
the  Pauline  epistles,  we  cannot  avoid  attempting  to  construct  a  Pauline 
theology.  Paul  has  certain  leading  doctrines,  thoughts  and  expres- 
sions, which  mark  him  out  distinctly.  How  far  may  these  be  reduced 
to  a  system  and  fitted  compactly  and  coherently  together?  "Why  is  it 
less  important  for  the  minister  to  know  just  what  was  Paul's  view  of 
the  atonement  than  to  know  what  was  the  view'  of  Anselm  or  Abelard 
or  Calvin?  Why  should  he  not  wish  to  have  as  clear  a  conception  of 
the  distinctive  teachings  of  John  and  Peter  as  he  has  of  the  differences 
between  Rome,  Luther  and  Zuingli,  as  to  the  Lord's  Supper?  If  it  is 
essential  to  thoroughness  in  Systematic  Theology  to  know^  something 
(the  more  the  better)  of  the  history  of  doctrine  and  of  the  gradual  em- 
bodying of  the  church's  views  of  truth  in  certain  formulas,  definitions  and 
creeds,  it  would  certainly  appear  necessary  to  have  the  knowledge  of 
this  movement  most  clearly  at  the  very  beginning  of  all  church  history. 
Much  time  is  given  to  discussing  the  terms  "homoousion,"  "trinity," 
"fihoque,"  "vicarious,"  and  others,  none  of  which  is  found  in  the 
Bible,  but  a  corresponding  fulness  of  treatment  in  regard  to  "the 
kingdom  of  heaven,"  the  "parousia,"  "the  Son  of  man,"  and  other 
similar  biblical  expressions  is  often  looked  for  in  vain  in  Systematic 
Divinity. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  characteristic  differences  in  the 
various  books  of  the  Bible.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  doctrines  of 
immortalit}"  and  of  the  resurrection  are  expressed  much  more  clearly  in 
the  later  books  than  in  the  earlier.  The  problem  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
righteous  looms  up  in  sombre  but  magnificent  outlines  in  the  Psalms  of 
Asaph,  the  Book  of  Job,  and  some  of  the  Prophets.  The  Messianic 
idea  is  a  constant  growth,  and  only  the  historical  tracing  out  of  its  de- 
velopment will  bring  light  to  the  student.  Of  course  the  arrangement 
and  disposition  of  the  materials  out  of  which  Biblical  Theology  is  to  be 
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constructed  ma}'  bring  about  somewhat  different  views.  The  questions 
of  age  and  priority  must  be  settled,  as  far  as  possible,  by  means  of 
Biblical  Introduction.  He  who  adheres  to  the  marginal  statement 
of  the  Enghsh  Version,  that  "Moses  is  thought  to  have  wrote  the 
Book  of  Job  whilst  among  the  Midianites,  B.  C.  1520,"  will  not  be  pre- 
pared to  interpret  that  book  in  accordance  with  the  historical  setting 
given  to  it  by  Prof.  Davidson,  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  valuable  commen- 
tary. He  regards  it  as  a  reflection  of  the  terrible  fate  of  Judah,  the 
actual  struggle  of  a  pious  heart  in  contemplating  such  evils  as  those 
set  forth  in  the  pathetic  language  of  Lamentations : 

"Behind  tlie  author's  time  there  probably  lay  some  great  public  calamity, 
which  reduced  multitudes  of  men  to  a  wretchedness  more  unendurable  than  death, 
and  forced  the  questions  of  evil  and  the  righteousness  of  God  upon  men's  minds 
with  an  urgency  that  could  not  be  resisted.  Such  a  calamity  could  be  nothing 
short  of  deportation  or  exile." 

II.  As  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  Biblical  Theology  we  may 
mention  the  fact  that  it  necessitates  a  more  careful  study  of  the  ques- 
tions of  Biblical  Introduction  than  is  usually  made  by  ministers. 
Whether  a  book  is  early  or  late,  at  what  precise  period  a  prophet 
lived,  what  was  the  actual  condition  of  things  in  the  history  of  the 
chui'ch  of  God  when  a  certain  writing  was  composed,  are  questions 
which  seldom  trouble  most  ministers.  If  the  wording  of  a  text  seems 
to  fit  in  well  with  the  subject  under  discussion,  if  it  rounds  off  a  period 
smoothly,  and  if  it  appears  to  clinch  the  argument  with  Scripture,  it 
is  sometimes  used  with  little  care  to  ascertain  its  true  interpretation. 
Typological  interpretation  is  particularly  given  to  this  lax  use  of  Scrip- 
ture, and,  indeed,  it  is  sometimes  dignilied  by  the  name  of  "the  deeper 
and  more  spiritual  interpretation." 

Biblical  Theology  is  not  only  valuable  as  leading  to  a  historical  study 
of  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  and  to  the  method  of  tracing  out  step  by 
step  the  unfolding  of  a  great  spiritual  truth,  but  it  is  even  more  im- 
portant as  tending  to  the  study  of  the  whole  Bible.  We  are  inclined 
to  have  certain  writings  or  passages  with  which  we  are  quite  familiar, 
because  they  support  our  own  system  of  theology.  These  we  study 
carefully,  to  the  neglect  of  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  No  Presby- 
terian is  apt  to  forget  Komans  viii. ;  no  Baptist,  Romans  vi. ;  no  Ar- 
minian,  Hebrews  vi.  Thus  a  portion  of  the  Bible  may  be  carefully 
studied  and  used  as  a  quarry  from  which  to  dig  "proof-texts,"  while 
other  parts  of  Scripture  are  neglected.  But  the  biblical  theologian 
must  take  into  account  the  whole  of  each  writing,  and  must  fit  each 
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part  of  it  into  its  proper  place  in  the  writer's  scheme.  Instead  of  se- 
lecting certain  texts  and  reading  their  meaning  into  others  which 
seem  to  disagree  with  them,  he  must  give  each  sentence  its  proper 
force,  having  regard  to  nothing  but  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the 
writer. 

Under  what  different  aspects  the  same  great  truths  of  Christianity 
may  be  considered !  How  important  it  is  to  gain  a  clear  knowledge  of 
the  individuality  of  each  sacred  writer,  and  to  have  a  firm  grasp  on  the 
principles  advanced  by  him.  Thus  the  Epistle  of  James  expresses  it- 
self distinctly  and  clearly ;  but  a  vast  amount  of  labor  has  been  given 
to  the  discussion  of  the  relation  between  the  use  of  the  word  'justify^ 
by  James,  and  by  Paul.  The  fact  that  this  leading  Pauline  expression 
does  not  once  occur  in  the  writings  of  John,  (Revelation  xxii.  11,  reading 
SiKaioGvvTjv  Ttou]  (J  a  r  go,  according  to  correct  texts, )  will  cause  a  deeper 
investigation  of  John's  view  of  faith  as  related  to  salvation.  So  in  the 
topical  treatment  of  any  subject,  the  bibhcal  method  would  require  a 
careful  tracing  out  of  every  passage  bearing  on  it,  in  chronological 
order  if  possible.  Then  all  the  light  thus  obtained  would  be  gathered 
up  and  presented  without  the  omission  of  anything  bearing  upon  it  in 
the  Bible. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  miracles  and  the  relation  of  miracles  to 
nature,  carried  on  within  and  without  the  pages  of  the  Presbyterian 
Quarterly,  in  1888,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  discus- 
sion to  a  biblico-theological  student  was  the  fact  that  nowhere  was 
the  attempt  made  to  get  a  clear  conception  of  the  views  of  "  nature," 
and  the  "  natural "  as  held  by  the  scriptural  writers.  In  attempting 
to  define  our  own  conceptions  of  the  relations  of  the  Divine  Being  to 
his  works,  it  would  certainly  seem  desirable  to  inquire  how  far  the 
modern  view  of  the  KO(jf.io^  differs  from  that  of  the  inspired  writers. 
Very  httle  research  is  required  to  show  that  the  distinction  which  we 
make  betw^een  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  w^as  not  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  old  Hebrew  writers,  so  far  at  least  as  the  action  of  ele- 
mental laws  and  forces  is  conceived.  "  He  looketh  on  the  earth  and  it 
trembleth;  he  toucheth  the  hills  and  they  smoke."  "The  God  of 
glory  thimdereth ;  the  Lord  is  upon  many  waters ;  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
breaketh  the  cedars,  yea  the  Lord  breaketh  the  cedars  of  Lebanon." 
"  He  maketh  winds  his  messengers,  his  ministers  a  flaming  fire."  To 
the  old  Hebrew  writers  there  were  no  "second  causes,"  no  "laws  of 
natui'e,"  but  God  was  the  agent  in  all  events,  natural  or  supernatural. 
Much  of  what  we  moderns  write  about  law,  and  force,  and  nature, 
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would  be  without  meaning  for  them.  Herein  lies  the  chief  good  of 
Biblical  Theology.  It  leads  to  a  careful  stud}^  of  biblical  phrases  and 
definitions,  as  these  are  given  by  the  Scriptures  themselves.  Any  dif- 
ference or  peculiarity  in  the  phraseology  of  the  various  biblical  writers 
is  thus  made  apparent  and  becomes  familiar.  So,  too,  in  each  period 
of  history,  the  prevailing  religious  ideas  are  brought  out  and  become 
associated  with  that  particular  epoch. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  such  a  method  leads  to  too  much  division 
of  the  one  system  of  truth  contained  in  the  Scriptui'es.  Instead  of 
clearing  up  our  views  of  truth,  it  may  tend  only  to  confuse  them,  and 
to  substitute  a  mass  of  var^dng  ideas  for  one  compact  system.  This 
is  not,  however,  the  elfect  of  this  method  of  study.  We  do  indeed 
learn  to  be  cautious  in  making  "the  system  of  doctrine"  a  norm  by 
which  to  interpret  all  passages  of  the  Scripture.  Instead  of  the  view, 
so  often  caught  up  in  theological  schools,  that  "the  system"  is  some- 
thing fixed,  definite,  and  sharply  defined,  we  learn  that  while  the  great 
fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  are  as  clearly  seen  as  the  primary 
colors  in  the  rainbow,  like  those  colors  they  are  not  sharply  marked  off 
from  each  other,  but  blend  with  each  other  by  soft  and  imperceptible 
gradations.  Theology,  anthropology,  soteriology,  and  eschatology  are 
convenient  divisions  for  the  'Hod  communes'"'  of  Dogmatics;  but  many 
parts  of  Scripture  may  be  classed  under  several  divisions,  and  the 
truths  contained  under  one  head  cannot  be  understood  out  of  their 
true  relation  to  all  others.  Thus  the  very  diversity  of  biblical  teaching 
brings  us  at  last  to  a  deeper  and  more  satisfying  view  of  the  unity  of 
the  Scriptures.  Not  a  mere  formal  and  logical  unity  always,  but  the 
unity  of  a  common  spiritual  life,  springing  from  one  indwelling  and 
sanctifying  Spirit,  given  through  one  Eedeemer.  The  life  may  be 
more  or  less  highly  developed,  it  may  exist  under  different  economies, 
it  may  express  itself  in  different  periods  in  slightly  differing  phrase- 
ology; but  the  beating  of  the  heart,  the  sinking  or  soaring  of  the 
spirit,  the  upward  tendency  of  soul,  the  shrinking  from  sin,  the  aspira- 
tion for  closer  communion  with  God,  the  only  source  of  truth  and  good 
and  life,  are  the  characteristics  of  souls  born  "not  of  the  flesh,  nor  of 
the  will  of  man,  but  of  God." 

Another  great  advantage  of  Biblical  Theology  is  its  freshness,  and 
its  tendency  to  arouse  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  studying  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves.  It  may  not  be  "progress  in  theology,"  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  variation  from  the  repetition  of  the  same  themes  by  systematic 
theologians.    A  new  and  wonderful  interest  is  given  to  the  study  of 
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the  Bible,  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  gain  a  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  teachings  and  the  religious  life  of  each  period,  and  of 
each  great  religious  teacher.  The  student  is  the  more  encouraged  to 
proceed  with  this  work,  because  he  has  in  his  hands  the  entire  material 
for  the  mastery  of  this  subject.  To  be  a  thorough  student  of  histori- 
cal theology,  he  must  accumulate  a  number  of  books  of  the  patristic, 
scholastic  and  reforming  periods  of  church  history ;  for  the  dabbling 
in  "hand-books "  will  never  make  a  man  master  of  any  subject.  Treat- 
ises on  Biblical  Theology  we  should  study,  but  they  all  come  back  to  the 
Scriptures  themselves  for  confirmation  or  refutation. 

It  is  quite  possible  for  the  student  to  construct  for  himself,  a  full 
summary  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  Peter,  or  of  John,  or  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews.  One  biblical  writer  may  become  the  centre  of 
patient,  thorough  study,  the  language,  the  thoughts,  the  intentionj 
all  being  carefully  examined  and  then  compared  with  the  other  writers 
who  touch  on  the  same  great  themes.  Finally,  all  the  varied  teachings 
are  to  be  gathered  up  into  a  compact  mass,  comprehending  the  "  funda- 
mentals "  of  the  Bible  itself.  What  a  quarry  for  students  has  Cremer 
opened  in  his  " Biblico-theological  Lexicon  of  New  Testament  Greek;" 
and  how  much  clearer  and  deeper  is  the  impression  made  by  a  great 
biblical  word,  when  we  have  traced  it  back  through  its  use  in  the  Old 
Testament  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint  Greek  up  to  the  full  develop- 
ment which  it  has  obtained  in  the  New  Testament  writings ! 

Enough  has  been  written  to  show  what  a  fresh  and  fertile  field  lies 
open  here  for  diligent  workers.  How  much  interest  is  felt  in  this  de- 
partment of  theology  may  be  seen  by  the  number  of  modern  books  on 
theology  which  are  being  written  directly  under  the  influence  of  biblico- 
theological  training.  Exposition  itself  is  quite  as  largely  indebted  to 
it  for  breadth  as  Bibhcal  Theology  is  indebted  to  Exegesis  for  accuracy 
of  treatment. 

III.  The  last  point  to  be  briefly  considered  is,  What  relation  does 
this  department  of  theology  bear  to  Dogmatics  ?  Is  Dogmatic  Theology 
to  be  discarded  or  neglected  for  this  younger  rival?  Not  at  all.  If 
Biblical  Theology  is  necessarily  limited  to  the  religious  truths  contained 
within  the  canonical  books,  no  one  can  gain  a  knowledge  of  theology 
who  does  not  take  into  account  the  whole  course  of  its  development 
down  to  the  present  age.  Many  of  our  theological  terms  are  not  con- 
tained in  the  Bible,  but  they  justify  themselves  as  good  defiuitions  of 
truths  which  are  biblical.  "Incarnation,"  "trinity,"  "sacrament," 
"regeneration"  (in  our  sense),  and  other  such  terms,  are  not  biblical 
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terms ;  but  they  are  as  necessary  and  as  well  understood  as  those  which 
are  found  in  Scripture,  such  as  "holiness,"  "justification,"  and  "re- 
demption." The  conflicts  of  the  church  with  heresy,  with  error,  and 
with  various  opinions  within  her  pale,  have  tended  to  bring  out  clear 
definitions  and  sharp  distinctions  against  partial  views.  No  theologian 
can  attain  to  clear  and  right  thinking  who  does  not  group  all  these 
opinions  around  one  central  system,  and  grasp  them  all,  as  he  sees 
them  related  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  word  of  God. 

Systematic  Theology  is,  and  always  must  be,  an  essential  part  of 
theological  education.  On  this  point  we  cannot  find  a  clearer  state- 
ment than  that  made  by  the  late  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge:  "It  has  been  an 
immense  loss  to  Systematic  Theology  that  its  cultivators  have  so  long 
neglected  Biblical  Theology.  The  historical  method,  and  the  gradual 
communication  and  variant  human  forms  in  which  revelation  has  been 
given,  are  not  of  interest  merely  as  matters  of  fact,  but  as  such  they 
are  of  prime  importance  to  the  adequate  interpretation  of  the  inspired 
text,  and  to  the  understanding  of  the  mind  of  God  in  the  entire  scheme. 
The  axiom  of  the  systematic  theologian  is  certainly  true,  that  the  whole 
must  interpret  the  parts ;  but  the  axiom  of  the  bibhcal  theologian  is 
no  less  true,  that  the  whole  cannot  be  adequately  understood  until  all 
the  parts  have  been  thoroughly  studied  in  their  historical  forms,  just 
as  they  have  come  to  us  from  the  hand  of  God." — Presbyterian  Re- 
view, Vol.  VI.,  p.  170. 

There  may  be  little  hope  of  anything  being  accomphshed  in  our 
Southern  seminaries  for  the  study  of  Biblical  Theology.  But  Southern 
students  are  not  now  being  trained  exclusively  in  our  own  institutions, 
and  many  of  them  have  come  and  are  now  coming  under  the  influence 
of  this  theological  discipline.  Moreover,  each  minister  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  pursuing  this  branch  of  theology  for  himself,  as  many  of  the 
best  works  of  the  German  writers  in  this  department  are  accessible 
in  English  translations  for  those  who  do  not  know  German.  The 
Scotch  writers  show  the  inspiriting  effect  of  Bibhcal  Theology  in  their 
later  treatises.  The  writings  of  Candlish,  Smeaton,  A.  B.  Davidson, 
Marcus  Dods,  and  A.  B.  Bruce,  are  all  saturated  with  its  spirit.  It 
will  be  a  decided  gain  for  American  theology  when  fresh  and  scholarly 
treatises  shall  emanate  from  our  own  writers,  based  on  impartial  and 
independent  investigations,  conducted  in  the  method  and  spirit  of  a 
pure  Bibhcal  Theology. 

Sumter  Co.,  S.  G.  W.  S.  Bean. 
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TPIE  KELIGIOUS  EXPERIENCE  OF  LORD  MACAULAY. 

When  the  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay  "  was  published  in 
1876,  the  issue  of  the  book  was  immediately  succeeded  by  a  number  of 
elaborate  reviews.  Some  of  the  best  essayists  in  England  and  in  the 
United  States  found  a  worthy  subject  in  the  character  and  writings  of 
the  illustrious  historian.  Among  the  many  articles  which  followed  Mr. 
Trevelyan's  book,  one  of  the  fairest  and  most  interesting,  and  quite 
the  most  exhaustive,  came  from  the  pen  of  the  Honorable  William  E. 
Gladstone. '  If  the  public  curiosity  respecting  this  article  could  have 
required  any  stimulation  beyond  that  derived  from  the  commanding 
position  and  the  high  literary  reputation  of  its  author,  it  would  have 
found  abundant  quickening  in  the  recollection  that  it  had  been  Mr. 
Gladstone's  treatise  on  "  The  State  in  its  Relations  with  the  Church  " 
that  had  furnished  the  occasion  for  one  of  Lord  Macaula^^'s  most  vig- 
orous, most  overpowering  essays.  Of  the  general  character  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  critique  we  shall  not  say  more  than  this,  that  one  will 
search  in  vain  for  any  trace  of  bitterness  that  could  plausibly  be  re- 
ferred to  the  abiding  sting  of  the  great  essayist's  logical  whip.  It  is  a 
single  passage  in  the  article,  a  passage  making  reference  to  Lord  Mac- 
aulay's  religious  views  and  experiences,  which  we  wish  to  make  the 
subject  of  a  brief  examination.  We  trust  that  the  reader  will  unite 
with  us  in  a  sufficient  interest  in  the  inquiry  to  absoJve  us  from  the 
necessity  of  offering  any  apology  for  its  consideration.  The  passage  is 
as  follows : 

' '  There  is  one  patent,  and  we  might  almost  say  lamentable,  void  in  the  gener- 
ally engaging  picture  which  the  '  Life  of  Macaulay '  has  presented  to  us.  We  see 
his  many  virtues,  his  deep  aifections,  his  sound  principles  of  civil,  social,  and  do- 
mestic action  in  full  play ;  nor  is  there  anywhere  found,  nor  even  suggested,  a  ne- 
gation of  those  great  principles  of  belief  which  establish  a  direct  personal  relation 
between  the  human  soul  and  its  Creator,  and  an  harmonious  continuity  between 
our  present  stage  of  destiny  and  that  which  is  to  succeed  it  in  the  world  to  come. 
Mr.  Trevelyan  has  noticed  his  habitual  reserve  on  subjects  of  religion;  a  habit 
perhaps  first  contracted  in  self-defence  against  the  rather  worrying  methods  of 
his  excellent,  but  not  sympathetic,  not  always  judicious  father.  He  speaks  of 
Bacon's  belief  of  Revelation  in  words  which  appear  to  imply  that  the  want  of  it 
would  have  been  a  reproach  or  a  calamity ;  and  when  challenged  as  to  his  own 
convictions  before  the  constituency  of  Leeds,  he  went  as  far  in  simply  declaring 
himself  to  be  a  Christian  as  the  self-resiDect  and  delicacy  of  an  honorable  and  inde- 
pendent mind  could  on  such  an  occasion  permit.  He  nowhere  retracts  what  is 
here  stated  or  suggested.    Much  may  be  set  down  to  the  reserve  which  he  com- 
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monly  maintained  on  this  class  of  subjects;  but  there  are  passages  which  suggest  a 
doubt  whether  he  had  completely  wrought  the  Christian  dogma,  with  all  its  conso- 
lations and  its  lessons,  into  the  texture  of  his  mind,  and  whether  he  had  opened 
for  himself  the  springs  of  improvement  and  delight  which  so  many  have  found,  and 
will  ever  find  in  it.  At  the  same  time,  with  a  sigh  for  what  we  have  not,  we  must 
be  thankful  for  what  we  have,  and  leave  to  One  wiser  than  ourselves  the  deeper 
problem  of  the  human  soul  and  of  its  discipline. " 

These  sentences  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  generous  and  fair-minded  as 
they  are,  have  always  affected  us  with  some  surprise.  YVe  sjanpathize 
utterly  in  this  expression  of  his  regret  that  in  all  the  voluminous  essays 
and  speeches  and  letters  of  Macaulay  we  are  able  to  discover  so  few 
intimations  of  his  own  personal  recognition  and  enjoyment  of  Christian 
truth.  These  intimations  are,  at  the  best,  lamentably  few.  And  yet 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  in  making  the  above  inventory  of  the  more  or 
less  unequivocal  utterances  of  a  spiritual  kind  to  be  found  in  Lord 
Macaulay's  writings,  the  reviewer  has  overlooked  more  than  one  that 
are  far  more  positive  and  significant  than  those  to  which  he  specially 
refers.  One  or  two  of  these  we  shall  venture  to  quote,  not  only  be- 
cause they  cast  a  narrow,  yet  very  distinct,  line  of  light  on  the  question 
of  the  author's  religious  views,  and  contribute  far  more  to  the  determi- 
nation of  that  question  than  either  the  observation  on  Bacon  or  the 
reply  before  the  constituency  of  Leeds  mentioned  above,  but  because 
the  extracts  deserve  in  their  own  right  to  be  counted  among  the  most 
eloquent  and  the  most  forcible  that  have  come  from  any  source  for  the 
vindication  of  Christianity. 

Of  these  two  extracts,  the  former  will  be  found  in  the  essay  on 
3IiUon,  first  published  in  the  JEdijihiirgJi  Revieio  in  1825. 

"Logicians  may  reason  about  abstractions,  but  the  great  mass  of  mankind 
can  never  feel  an  interest  in  them.  They  must  have  images.  The  strong  tendency 
of  the  multitude  in  all  ages  and  nations  to  idolatry  can  be  explained  on  no  other 
principle.  The  first  inhabitants  of  Greece,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  wor- 
shipped one  invisible  Deity.  But  the  necessity  of  having  something  more  definite 
to  adore  produced,  in  a  few  centuries,  the  innumerable  crowds  of  gods  and  god- 
desses. In  like  manner  the  ancient  Persians  thought  it  impious  to  exhibit  the  Cre- 
ator under  a  human  form.  Yet  even  these  transferred  to  the  sun  the  worship  which, 
speculatively,  they  considered  due  only  to  the  Supreme  Mind.  The  history  of  the 
Jews  is  the  record  of  a  continual  struggle  between  pure  theism,  supported  by  the 
most  terrible  sanctions,  and  the  strangely  fascinating  desire  of  having  some  visible 
and  tangible  object  of  adoration.  Perhaps  none  of  the  secondary  causes  which 
Gibbon  has  assigned  for  the  rapidity  with  which  Christianity  spread  over  the  world, 
while  Judaism  scarcely  ever  acquired  a  proselyte,  operated  more  powerfully  than 
this  feeling.  God,  the  uncreated,  the  incomj)rehensible,  the  invisible,  attracted 
few  worshippers.     A  philosopher  might  admire  so  noble  a  conception,  but  the 
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crowd  turned  away  in  disgust  from  words  which  presented  no  image  to  their  minds. 
It  v/as  before  Deity  embodied  in  a  human  form,  walking  among  men,  partaking  of 
their  infirmities,  leaning  on  their  bosoms,  weeping  over  their  graves,  slumbering  in 
the  manger,  bleeding  on  the  cross,  that  the  prejudices  of  the  Synagogue,  and  the 
doubts  of  the  Academy,  and  the  pride  of  the  Portico,  and  the  fasces  of  the  Lictor, 
and  the  swords  of  thirty  Legions,  were  humbled  in  the  dust. "  n 

The  other  extract  will  be  found  in  the  essay  on  Soiithey's  Col- 
loquies on  /Society.  In  connection  with  some  severe  criticisms  of  the 
views  of  Mr.  Southey  on  "  Eeligious  Toleration,"  the  essayist  writes : 

' '  We  will  not  be  deterred  by  any  fear  of  misrepresentation  from  expressing 
our  hearty  approbation  of  the  mild,  wise,  and  eminently  Christian  manner  in  which 
the  church  and  the  government  have  lately  acted  with  respect  to  blasphemous  publi- 
cations. Yv^e  praise  them  for  not  having  thought  it  necessary  to  encircle  a  religion 
pure,  merciful,  and  philosophical — a  religion,  to  the  evidence  of  which  the  highest 
intellects  have  yielded — with  the  defences  of  a  false  and  bloody  superstition.  The 
ark  of  God  was  never  taken  till  it  was  surrounded  by  the  arms  of  earthly  defenders. 
In  captivity  its  sanctity  was  sufficient  to  vindicate  it  from  insult,  and  to  lay  the 
hostile  fiend  prostrate  on  the  threshold  of  his  own  temple.  The  real  securitj''  of 
Christianity  is  to  be  found  in  its  benevolent  morality,  in  its  exquisite  adaptation 
to  the  human  heart,  in  the  facility  with  which  its  scheme  accommodates  itself  to 
the  capacity  of  every  human  intellect,  in  the  consolation  which  it  bears  to  the  house 
of  mourning,  in  the  light'  with  which  it  brightens  the  great  mystery  of  the  grave. 
To  such  a  system  it  can  bring  no  addition  of  diguitj'  or  of  strength  that  it  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  common  law.  It  is  not  now  for  the  first  time  left  to  rely  on  the  force 
of  its  own  evidences  and  the  attractions  of  its  own  beauty.  Its  sublime  theology 
confounded  the  Grecian  schools  in  the  fair  conflict  of  reason  with  reason.  The 
bravest  and  wisest  of  the  Cajsars  found  their  arms  and  their  policy  unavailing 
when  opposed  to  the  weapons  that  were  not  carnal,  and  the  kingdom  that  was  not 
of  this  world.  The  victory  which  Porphyry  and  Diocletian  failed  to  gain  is  not,  to 
all  appearance,  reserved  for  any  of  those  who  have  in  this  age  directed  their  at- 
tacks against  the  last  restraint  of  the  powerful  and  the  last  hope  of  the  wretched. 
The  whole  history  of  the  Christian  religion  shows  that  she  is  in  far  greater  danger 
of  being  corrupted  by  the  alliance  of  power  than  of  being  crushed  by  its  opposi- 
tion. Those  who  thrust  temporal  sovereignty  upon  her  treat  her  as  their  proto- 
types treated  her  author.  They  bow  the  knee  and  spit  upon  her ;  they  cry,  Hail ! 
and  smite  her  on  the  cheek ;  they  put  a  sceptre  in  her  hand,  but  it  is  a  fragile  reed ; 
they  crown  her,  but  it  is  with  thorns ;  they  cover  with  purple  the  wounds  which 
their  own  hands  have  inflicted  on  her;  and  inscribe  magnificent  titles  over  the  cross 
on  which  they  have  fixed  her  to  perish  in  ignominy  and  pain. " 

We  do  not  intend  ^o  venture  upon  any  considerable  comment  on 
either  of  these  splendid  passages.  Anything  that  we  can  write  will 
appear  stale  and  colorless  beside  them.  Moreover,  our  purpose  is  sim- 
ply to  present  evidence  upon  the  question  of  Lord  Macaulay's  religious 
convictions,  not  to  argue  concerning  it.  We  are  more  than  inclined  to 
think  that  Mr.  Trevelyan,  holding  the  point  of  view  of  a  man  of  litera- 
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ture  and  of  the  world,  failed  to  present  this  side  of  his  illustrious 
uncle's  character  with  the  whole  clearness  that  truth  would  have  war- 
ranted. And  it  would  appear,  too,  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  seeking  no 
further  than  the  data  supplied  by  the  biographer,  erred  by  the  same 
defect.  Our  aim,  therefore,  is  to  attempt  nothing  more  toward  a  juster 
statement  of  this  evidence  than  is  involved  in  merely  pointing  to  these 
passages,  which  seem  to  have  been  by  this  able  reviewer  either  neg- 
lected or  overlooked. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Macaulay  was  nothing  so  much  as  a 
rhetorician ;  that  in  seeking  to  dazzle  others,  he  blinded  himself  by  the 
splendor  of  his  own  coloring ;  and  that  in  the  passages  quoted  above, 
we  behold  only  the  genius,  exerting  itself  indeed  upon  a  very  different 
theme,  of  the  same  word-painter  who  pictured  the  great  trial  in  the 
hall  of  William  Rufus.  But  this  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe. 
If  Lord  Macaulay  was  the  honest,  upright,  sincere  man  which  he  has 
been  described  to  be,  he  can  never  have  feigned  to  believe  truths  which 
his  soul  doubted ;  nor  can  we  persuade  ourselves  that  in  the  noble  and 
pathetic  sentences  which  we  have  reproduced  in  this  article,  there 
speaks  nothing  warmer  than  the  selfish  and  soulless  muse  of  rhetoric. 
Nor  need  we  to  be  reminded  that  it  is  one  of  the  awful  and  mysterious 
truths  of  the  Christianity  here  so  eloquently  defended  that  a  man, 
wrapped  in  the  cerements  of  the  spiritual  grave,  may  simulate  the 
prime  phenomena  of  life ;  that  men  have  prophesied  of  truths  of  which 
they  had  no  experience,  and  climbed  mountains  to  view  the  glories  of 
a  Canaan  into  which  they  were  never  to  enter.  We  remember  well 
that  an  apostate  prophet  uttered  that  noblest  aspiration  for  the  death 
of  the  righteous,  and  that  a  reprobate  highpriest  gave  distinctest 
proclamation  to  the  divine  mystery  of  substitution.  Realizing  and  re- 
membering all  this,  we  nevertheless  seem  to  discover  in  the  words  of 
Lord  Macaulay  a  spiritual  intonation  that  confirms  our  hopes.  The 
very  least  that  they  can,  with  charity,  be  thought  to  imply  is  a  positive 
conviction  on  the  part  of  their  author  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the 
rehgion  which  he  declares  to  be  "pure,  merciful,  and  philosophical"; 
of  the  superhuman  origin  of  that  kingdom  which  issued  an  easy  victor 
from  its  conflicts  with  the  Grecian  schools,  and  from  its  life- wrestles 
with  the  bravest  and  wisest  of  the  Caesars.  Coming  from  a  man  so 
reserved — we  may  truly  say,  so  sensitive — these  sentences  may  well  be 
thought  to  indicate  a  spiritual  appreciation  of  the  force  of  the  evidences 
and  the  attractions  of  the  beauty  here  displayed.  When  the  writer 
speaks  of  Christianity  as  "  the  last  restraint  of  the  powerful  and  the 
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last  hope  of  the  wretched,"  we  find  something  that  more  than  faintly 
suggests  that,  after  all,  he  may  have  "wrought  the  Christian  dogma, 
with  all  its  consolations  and  its  lessons,  into  the  texture  of  his  mind;" 
or  if  not,  that  he  may,  at  least,  have  "  opened  for  himself  the  springs 
of  improvement  and  delight  which  so  many  have  found  in  it."  His 
words  will  nourish  the  hope  that  when,  sitting  all  alone  on  that  last 
December  evening,  he  heard  the  call  to  his  soul,  he  recognized  it  as  an 
angel-voice,  speaking  gently  as  to  a  child  of  God.  They  will  always 
enable  us  to  sigh  less  distressfully  "for  what  we  have  not"  in  his 
writings  and  life,  and  encourage  us  to  "leave  to  One  wiser  than  our- 
selves the  deeper  problem  of  this  human  soul  and  its  discipline,"  with 
profounder  thankfulness  and  a  more  expectant  hope. 

James  Henderson  Smith. 


VIII.  CRITICISMS  AND  REVIEWS. 


Baied's  '  'ffl?HE  Great  Baptizer.  " 

The  Great  Baptizer  :  A  Bible  History  of  Baptism.    By  Samuel  J.  Baird,  D.  D. 
12mo,  pp.  489.    Philadelpliia :  James  H.  Baird.  1882. 

Baptism — its  mode,  subjects,  significauce — is  a  topic,  it  would  seem,  of  peren- 
nial interest.  Not  to  speak  of  the  literature  of  the  siibject  which  belongs  to  past 
centuries,  or  even  that  which  originated  in  the  lirst  half  of  our  own,  one  who  should 
undertake  to  make  a  catalogue  of  the  publications  in  English  alone  which  have 
appeared  within  the  last  two  decades,  would  find  that  catalogue  growing  to  no  mean 
proportions  under  his  hand.  These  contributions  are  of  all  dimensions,  and  ad- 
dressed to  all  grades  of  intelligence  and  every  class,  whether  learned  or  unlearned. 
There  are,  for, example,  the  four  brimming  octavos  of  Dr.  James  W.  Dale,  requir- 
ing, for  their  thorough  appreciation,  mastery  of  the  Greek  tongue  and  acquaint- 
ance with  its  literature  from  Homer  to  Chrysostom ;  next  in  order  come  the  more 
modest  duodecimos  in  cloth  and  paper;  there  are  the  tractates  and  leaflets  issued 
from  the  several  denominational  publishing  houses,  a  goodly  number;  and  then 
there  are  the  newspaper  articles,  whose  name  one  is  tempted,  in  a  fit  of  pardonable 
exaggeration,  to  call  legion.  Nom%  it  is  not  a  little  strange  that  a  treatise  which, 
for  the  ability  with  which  it  is  written,  is  second  to  none  of  these  publications,  and 
one  which  presents  the  most  complete  discussion  of  the  subject,  inasmuch  as  it 
takes  into  account  more  fully  than  any  of  the  others  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole — • 
the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  the  New — has  attracted  almost  no  attention,  although 
it  is  already  seven  years  since  it  was  first  issued  from  the  press. 

We  will  not  undertake  to  enumerate  all  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to 
this  singular  neglect  of  Dr.  Baird's  Bible  History  of  Baptism.  Among  these 
causes  we  are  persuaded  that  not  the  least  efficient  was  the  character  of  the  criti- 
cisms, which  appeared  in  the  two  leading  Presbyterian  periodicals  of  this  country, 
of  the  author's  first  considerable  contribution  to  theological  literature,  The  EloMm 
Revealed.  It  is  now  some  thirty  years  since  this  work  appeared,  and  it  is  no  tri- 
fling indication  of  its  importance  that  it  at  once  attracted  the  attention  of  the  two 
most  influential  theologians  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  called  forth  from  the 
pen  of  each  of  them  an  elaborate  review.  But  each  of  these  distinguished  thinkers, 
while  recognizing  the  ability  and  learning  of  the  author,  and  the  extraordinary 
merits  of  the  book  in  many  respects,  saw  fit  to  condemn  as  unsound  and  dangerous 
certain  views  held  by  him  as  to  the  relation  of  our  first  parent  to  his  posterity ; 
and  so  great  was  the  stress  laid  upon  this  condemnation  that  the  j)raise  accorded 
him  for  his  learning  and  ability  made  no  impression  on  the  public  mind,  and 
he  was  practically  silenced  as  a  teacher  in  the  church  by  the  withdrawal  of 
his  audience.  The  hardship  of  this  disability  visited  upon  the  author  of  The 
EloJiim  Bewaled,  as  the  outcome  of  these  criticisms,  is  not  a  little  aggravated  by 
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the  fact  that  views  upon  this  subject  of  the  federal  headshii?  of  Adam,  substan- 
tially identical  with  those  so  severelj^  condemned  in  Dr.  Baird,  were  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  abler  of  those  reviewers,  who,  notwithstanding  that,  has  suffered 
no  diminution  of  influence;  for  "being  dead,  he  yet  speaketh, "  as  he  deserves  to  . 
do,  with  the  voice  of  authority  in  our  Southern  church. 

We  may  mention,  further,  as  a  reason  why  some  of  those  who  have  seen  The 
Bible  History  of  Baptism  may  have  failed  to  give  it  due  consideration,  the  fact 
that  the  fundamental  proposition  which  it  is  written  to  establish  is  one  which  in- 
volves, if  it  be  adopted,  the  abandonment  of  soifie  time-honored  opinions  of  pasdo- 
baptists,  especially  that  concerning  the  relation  of  baptism  to  circumcision. 

It  is  no  new  thing  among  the  opponents  of  immersion  to  insist  that  the  "  divers 
washings, "  connected  with  the  rites  of  purification  among  the  Jews,  were  baptisms 
which  should  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  mode  of  baptism  uiider  the 
Christian  dispensation ;  but  that  Christian  baptism  is /ffe??t/mZ  with  the  baptism 
■which  Moses  administered  at  Sinai,  and  which  continued  to  be  administered  from 
that  day  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  is  quite  another  matter.  It  is  this  proposition, 
with  all  that  flows  logically  from  it,  that  Dr.  Baird  affirms.  If  that  proposition  be 
established,  then  it  follows,,  as  a  necessarj'^  consequence,  that  baptism  did  not  come 
in  the  room  of  circumcision,  and  that  circumcision  was  not  intended  to  symbolize 
under  the  old  dispensation  what  baptism  sets  before  us  under  the  new.  Such  a 
doctrine,  so  novel,  and  apparently  so  revolutionary,  was  not  apt  to  commend  itself 
to  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  make  much  of  the  argument  for  paedobap- 
tism  drawn  from  the  fact  that  infants  were  circumcised.  It  was  natural  enough 
for  one  thoroughly  wedded  to  that  view — and  how  many  amongst  us  were  not  ?— to 
lay  aside,  after  a  cursory  inspection,  a  book  devoted  to  the  vindication  of  such  a 
proposition  as  not  worth}^  of  serious  consideration.  We  bring  no  railing  accusa- 
tion against  our  brethren.  Others  may  not  have  been  influenced  thus  to  neglect 
giving  this  book  such  an  examination  as  it  deserved.  We  confess  that  we  were  in- 
fluenced hy  such  considerations.  We  are  glad  that  subsequently  we  were  led  to 
examine  the  volume  with  care,  and  this  perusal  has  convinced  us  that  the  argu- 
ments with  which  Dr.  Baird  seeks  to  sustain  his  position  are  not  to  be  treated 
lightly. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  limited  sj)ace  allowed  to  a  notice  like  this,  to 
deal  in  any  adequate  manner  vnth.  the  question  raised  in  this  treatise  concerning  the 
identitj^  of  baptism  under  the  two  dispensations,  or  to  put  our  readers  in  a  position 
to  estimate  fully  the  value  of  this  contribiition  to  the  subject  as  a  whole.  We  there- 
fore reserve,  for  a  later  number  of  the  Quarterly,  the  discussion  of  this  question. 
We  hope  then  to  reach  a  point  of  view  from  which  we  may  judge  whether  Dr. 
Baird  has  succeeded  in  lifting  the  discussion  of  the  subject  to  a  higher  plane  than 
it  has  hitherto  occupied,  and  in  showing  that  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  while  it 
"symbolizes  the  most  lofty,  attractive,  and  precious,  conceptions  of  the  gospel," 
also  ' '  unfolds  a  history  of  the  plan  of  God  in  proportions  of  unspeakable  interest, 
grandeur,  and  glory. "  (Preface,  p.  2.)  What  we  desire  to  accomplish,  in  the  space 
which  still  remains  to  us,  here,  is  to  give  some  idea  of  the  method  the  author  has 
employed,  and  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  has  covered  the  ground,  always 
contemplating  the  subject,  as  he  does,  from  the  historical  point  of  view. 

The  volume  consists  of  two  Books,  entitled  respectively.  Old  Test/iment  History 
and  Netc  Testament  History.    The  whole  is,  again,  subdivided  into  sixteen  Parts, 
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six  of  which  belong  to  Book  I. ,  and  the  other  ten  to  Book  II.  Further  still,  each 
Part  is,  itself,  divided  into  Sections,  which  Sections,  like  the  Parts,  are  numbered 
consecutively,  and  are,  in  all,  one  hundred.  By  adopting  this  method  of  division, 
the  author  has  succeeded  in  making  the  numeroTis  topics  with  which  he  deals  stand 
out  most  distinctly  from  one  another ;  and  yet,  by  the  consecutive  numbering  of  the 
Parts  and  Sections,  he  has  avoided  the  confusion  which  is  apt  to  arise  from  begin- 
ning over  again  the  numbering  of  the  subdivisions  when  passing  from  one  superior 
division  to  another.  He  has  thus  been  able  to  give  the  reader  in  the  table  of  con- 
tents a  most  complete  and  satisfactory  conspectus  of  the  entire  work.  Part  I.  deals 
with  Baptism  at  Sinai,  where,  it  is  maintained,  the  sacrament  of  baptism  with  wa- 
ter was  instituted.  Part  II. ,  under  the  heading  of  TJie  Visible  Olmrcli,  is  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  to  the  Sinai  covenant. 
The  author  takes  the  position  that  the  organization  of  the  church  was  begun  under 
the  former,  but  completed  under  the  latter.  The  Sinai  transaction  "was  the  es- 
pousal of  the  bride  of  Christ,  whose  betrothal  took  place  in  the  covenant  with  Abra- 
ham" (p.  37).  In  Part  III.,  we  have  a  careful  review  of  the  Administered  Bap- 
tisms, which  were  all  Sprinklings  ;  and  these  are  sedulously  discriminated  from  the 
Ritual  Self-icasMngs  which  engage  attention  in  Part  IV.  The  former  of  these  were  all 
instances  of  baptism  proper,  and  were  administered  in  connexion  with  the  purifica- 
tion from  Seven-days  uncleanness,  which  uncleanness  was  a  type  of  the  corruption 
inherited  from  Adam.    The  water  of  nidda  or  water  to  do  away  with  sepa- 

ration,— living  water  mingled  with  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer, — was  employed  in 
this  baptism ;  the  water  typifying  the  regenerating  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
ashes — a  reminder  of  a  sin-offering — indicating  that  there  could  be  no  shedding 
forth  of  the  life-giving  Spirit  except  on  condition  of  an  expiation  for  sin.  The  self- 
washings  typified,  on  the  other  hand,  the  efforts  of  the  renewed  man,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ' '  to  cleanse  himself  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and 
spirit."    (2  Cor.  vii.  1.) 

Part  V.  gives  us,  in  eleven  (11)  sections,  a  conspectus  of  the  Later  Traces  of  the 
Sprinkled  Baptisms,  and  Part  VI.  closes  Book  I.  with  a  resume  of  the  points  estab- 
lished by  the  foregoing  evidence,  and  prepares  the  reader,  by  putting  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  State  of  the  Old  Testament  Argument,  to  pass  over,  in  Book  II.,  to  the 
New  Testament  History  of  Baptism. 

The  titles  of  the  ten  Parts  which  constitute  Book  II.  are,  after  part  VII.,  which 
Introductory,  and  gives  the  state  of  the  question.  The  Purifyings  of  the  Jeu^s; 
John's  Baptism  ;  Christ's  Baptisms  and  Anointing  ;  Christ  the  Oreat  Baptizer  ;  The 
Baptist  Argument ;  Baptismal  Regeneration ;  The  Neic  Testament  Church;  Chris- 
tian Baptism  ;  The  Family  and  the  Children.  The  conclusion  is  devoted  to  an  ar- 
raignment of  the  pretensions  of  the  immersionists,  and  a  summation  of  the  points 
established  in  the  foregoing  investigation  which  discountenance  or  condemn  their 
doctrine,  each  item  telling  more  decisively  than  that  which  preceded  it,  until  one 
closes  the  book  with  the  firm  conviction  that  Dr  Baird  is  full}^  justified  in  saying, 
concerning  immersion:  "This  rite  will  not  assimilate  with,  nor  recognize,  the  bap- 
tism which  Christ  dispenses  from  his  throne  It  ignores  the  exaltation  whence 
that  baptism  descends,  and  refuses  to  testify  of  its  outpouring  of  grace.  And, 
hence,  although  administered  with  the  use  of  the  words,  it  is  not,  in  the  sense  in- 
tended by  the  Lord  Jesus,  baptism  'into  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son 
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and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ' ;  for  its  doctrine  has  no  relation  to  those  blessed  Persons, 
nor  to  our  union  with  them.  It  is  wholly  occupied  with  another  theme.  Whilst 
the  true  baptism  exultingly  points  upward  to  the  throne  of  Christ's  glory,  this  rite 
looks  downward  ever  to  the  grave,"  (p.  479). 

In  our  perusal  of  this  book,  we  have  been  greatly  impressed  with  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  it  is  thought  out  from  beginning  to  end.  Every  detail  has  been 
carefully  considered,  and  nowhere  is  there  evidence  that  there  has  been  even  mo- 
mentary forgetfulness  of  the  exact  issue  in  hand,  or  tendency  to  lapse  into  loose  or 
disjointed  expression.  If  there  is  a  single  slipshod  sentence  in  the  volume,  we 
have  failed  to  discover  it.  We  had  marked  a  number  of  passages  to  be  quoted  as 
illustrating  the  author's  style  as  a  writer,  as  well  as  his  skill  in  bringing  out  the 
meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  Of  these  we  select  the  following,  taken  from  Section 
VI.,  on  The  Living  Water  : 

"  In  the  Sinai  baptism  as  at  first  administered  to  all  Israel,  and  in  all  its  sub- 
sequent forms,  living  or  running  water  was  an  essential  element.  This,  everywhere, 
in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  New,  is  the  symbol  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  his  office  as  the  agent  by  whom  the  virtue  of  Christ's  blood  is  conveyed  to 
men,  and  spiritual  life  bestowed.  In  the  figurative  language  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
sea,  or  great  body  of  salt  or  dead  water,  represents  the  dead  mass  of  fallen  or  de- 
praved humanity.  (Dan.  vii.  2,  3;  Isa.  Ivii.  20;  Kev.  xiii.  1;  xvii.  15.)  Hence,  of 
the  new  heavens  and  new  earth  which  are  revealed  as  the  inheritance  of  God's  peo- 
ple, it  is  said,  'And  there  shall  be  no  more  sea.'    (Eev.  xxi.  1.) 

"The  particiilar  sovirce  of  this  figure  seems  to  have  been  that  accursed  sea  of 
Sodom,  which  was  more  impressively  familiar  to  Israel  than  any  other  body  of  salt 
water,  and  which  has  acquired  in  modern  times  the  appropriate  name  of  the  Dead 
Sea — a  name  expressive  of  the  fact  that  its  waters  destroy  alike  vegetation  on  its 
banks  and  animal  life  in  its  bosom.  Its  peculiar  and  instructive  position  in  the 
figurative  system  of  the  Scriptures  appears  in  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  xlvii.  8,  9-11, 
where  the  river  of  living  water  from  the  temx)le  is  described  as  flowing  eastward  to 
the  sea ;  and  being  brought  forth  into  the  sea,  the  salt  waters  are  healed,  so  that 
'  there  shall  be  abundance  of  fish. ' 

' '  Contrasted  with  this  figure  of  sea-water  is  that  of  living  water,  that  is,  the  fresh 
water  of  rain  and  of  fountains  and  streams.  It  is  the  ordinary  symbol  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  (John  vii.  37-39.)  The  reason  is,  that,  as  this  water  is  the  cause  of  life  and 
growth  to  creation,  animal  and  vegetable,  so  the  Spirit  is  the  alone  source  of  spirit- 
ual life  and  growth.  The  primeval  type  of  that  blessed  Ageut  was  the  river  that 
watered  the  Garden  of  Edeu,  and  thence  flowing  was  parted  into  four  streams  to 
water  the  earth.  The  rivei  was  a  fitting  symbol  of  the  Holy  Spiiit  '  which  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  Father, '  the  '  pure  river  of  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal,  pro- 
ceeding out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb,'  (John  xv.  26;  Rev.  xxii.  1,) 
not  only  in  its  life-giving  virtue,  but  in  its  abundance  and  diffusion.  But  the  fall 
cut  man  off  from  its  abundant  and  perennial  stream,  and  thenceforth  the  figure,  as 
traceable  through  the  Scriptures,  ever  looks  forward  to  that  promised  time  when 
the  ruin  of  the  fall  will  be  repaired,  and  the  gates  of  Paradise  thrown  open  again. 
In  the  last  chapters  of  Revelation  that  day  is  revealed  in  a  vision  of  glory.  There 
is  no  more  sea ;  but  the  river  of  life  pours  its  exhaustless  crystal  waters  through  the 
restored  Eden  of  God.  But  the  garden  is  no  longer  the  retired  home  of  one  human 
pair,  but  is  built  up,  a  great  citj^,  with  walls  of  gems  and  streets  of  gold  and  gates 
of  pearl  and  tlie  light  of  the  glory  of  God.  And  the  nations  of  them  that  are  saved 
do  walk  in  the  light  of  it.  But  still  it  is  identified  as  the  same  of  old  by  the  flow- 
ing river  and  the  tree  of  life  in  the  midst  on  its  banks.  (Rev.  ii.  7 ;  xxii.  1,  2 ;  and 
compare  Ps.  xlvi.  4;  xxiii.  2;  John  iv.  10,  14;  vii.  38,  39;  Zech.  xiv.  8.)"  (Pp. 
31-33.) 

We  will  add  that  the  book  is  well  printed,  and  although  it  was  not  sent  out  from 
a  regular  publishing  house,  but  the  entire  expense  of  its  issuance  fell  upon  the 
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author,  it  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  witli  the  publications  of  any  of  the  great 
establishments.    We  do  not  recollect  a  single  typographical  error. 

We  commend  to  those  interested  in  the  subject  with  which  it  deals  this  volume 
which  bears  so  many  marks  of  genuine  learning,  of  painstaking  labor,  and  of  rev- 
erent, fruitful  study  of  the  Word  of  God.  James  F.  Latimee. 

Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia. 

McGill's  "Chuech  Goveenment." 

Chuech  Goveenment  :  A  Treatise  Compiled  from  his  Lectures  in  Theological  Sem- 
inaries. By  Alexander  T.  McOill,  Emeritus  Professor  at  Princeton.  Phila- 
delphia :  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath-school  Work.  12mo, 
pp.  560.  1889. 

This  volume  is  the  author's  parting  gift  to  the  church  he  served  so  long  and 
so  well  as  teacher  in  her  theological  schools ;  for,  as  the  last  sheets  were  passing 
through  the  press,  he  departed,  full  of  years,  to  his  reward.  It  is  the  fruit  of  long 
continued  study  of  the  subject  in  hand,  "the  substance  of  over  forty  years'  teach- 
ing on  church  government "  being  condensed  in  its  pages. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that,  in  a  treatise  on  this  subject,  and  from  an  author 
so  conservative  as  Dr.  McGill,  we  should  find  anything  new  or  unfamiliar.  '  •  I 
write  as  a  teacher,"  says  he,  "more  than  as  an  author,  and  the  intelligent  reader 
will  see  that  the  man  who  stands  by  his  standards  in  attempting  to  teach  '  the  gen- 
eration following,'  must  give  what  he  has  received  rather  than  what  he  has  con- 
trived. I  claim  invention  of  order  more  than  of  thoughts  and  words,  independence 
in  managing  the  premises,  guiding  the  conclusion  and  handling  the  logic  of 
events."  {Preface,  p.  4.)  He  tells  us  that,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
career  as  a  teacher,  however  ' '  varied  in  form  and  extension  "  have  been  his  instruc- 
tions "from  time  to  time  in  order  to  face  the  changing  aspect  of  controversy  in 
this  field,  where  so  many  questions  are  open  still,  and  problems  which,  though 
settled  once,  are  unsettled  again,"  yet  "there  has  been  no  change  of  principles  in 
the  granite  foundation  of  his  convictions,  laid  by  the  Bible  as  interpreted  by  West- 
minster literature  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  reproduction  thereof,  with 
lucid  and  masterly  exposition  by  Drs.  John  M.  Mason  and  Samuel  Miller,  in  the 
first  half  of  this  century."  {Preface,  p.  2.)  We  are  prepared  by  these  statements 
to  find,  what  in  fact  we  do  find,  a  straight-forward,  conservative  exposition  of  old- 
fashioned,  jure  divino,  Presbj^terian  Church  polity. 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  intimating,  hj  these  remarks,  that  Dr.  McGill 
undertook  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume  a  superfluous  task ;  for  old  and  well 
established  as  are  the  principles,  and  sufficient  as  has  been  the  illustration  in  one  form 
and  another  of  them,  a  succinct  and  handy  exposition  of  them  suitable  for  use  in 
the  class-room,  and  for  ready  reference  in  the  study  of  the  pastor,  was  a  desider- 
atum. Many  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  outlines  of  a  work  on  this  subject, 
•which  we  had  hoped  would,  before  this,  have  filled  the  place  which  this  volume  of 
Dr.  McGill's  seems  destined  to  occupy.  We  refer  to  Dr.  Thos.  E,  Peck's  Notes  on 
the  Church,  printed  some  years  ago  by  the  students  of  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, but  "exclusively  for  their  own  use."  These  Notes  richly  deserve  to  be  ex- 
panded into  a  volume,  and  to  be  widely  circulated.    We  regret  that  their  author 
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has  not  found  time  and  opportunity  for  the  task,  since  we  are  quite  sure  that  a 
treatise  from  his  pen  would  supply  some  things  which  are  lacking  in  Dr.  McGill's 
book.  One  of  these  things  which  we  miss,  and  which  would  be  supplied  by  a  sim- 
ple expansion  of  what  is  already,  for  substance,  in  the  Notes,  is  a  clear  and  ade- 
quate discussion  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  church  power. 

As  already  intimated,  Dr.  McGill  believes  that  the  polity  of  the  church  is  re- 
vealed in  Scripture,  and  that  it  is  obligatory  upon  the  people  of  God  to  organize 
the  visible  church  upon  that  model.  The  ' '  form  given  "  is  not  something  peculiar 
to  the  Christian  dispensation.  The  visible  church  under  all  dispensations  is  the 
same,  and  so  is  its  constitution.  The  insistence  upon  the  identity  of  the  syna- 
gogue and  the  Christian  church  is  nothing  new,  but  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
met  anj'where,  outside  of  a  special  treatise  like  Vitringa's  De  Synagoga  Vetere,  with 
so  satisfactory  a  discussion  as  is  given  us  here.  The  great  truth  is  brought  out 
with  the  distinctness  which  it  deserves,  that  all  that  was  permanent  in  the  old 
Jewish  worship  associated  itself  with  the  synagogue,  and  that  the  central  idea 
which  dominated  whatever  was  connected  with  that  worship  was  the  universal 
priesthood  of  believers.  It  was  to  be  expected  that,  under  a  system  which  con- 
fessedly left  nothing  to  human  invention,  the  synagogue  would,  not  only  in  its 
worship,  but  in  the  form  of  its  government  and  in  its  provisions  for  securing  purity 
in  the  lives  of  the  worshippers,  express  the  will  of  Jehovah.  This  presumption  is 
fully  justified  by  all  the  references  to  the  synagogue  in  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures. "The  elders  of  Israel, "  who  appear  as  persons  of  consequence,  possessed 
of  authority  as  representatives  of  the  people,  in  the  earliest  notices  we  have  of  the 
church  after  it  passed  from  the  patriarchal  to  the  national  stage  of  its  development, 
were  the  ruling  body  in  the  synagogue.  To  them,  as  'constituting  a  bench  of 
rulers,  equal  in  dignity  and  authority,  was  committed  authority  in  the  house  of 
God.    In  all  the  centuries,  from  the  time  of  Moses  to  that  of  Christ,  this  was  so. 

' '  When  the  Hebrew  pilgrimage  was  ended  and  the  settlements  in  Canaan  were 
completed,  'elders  of  the  city'  and  'elders  of  every  city'  comj^osed  the  main 
authority  of  government,  in  local  distrbution  as  well  as  national  Sanhedrim,  and  of 
course  that  theocratic  constitution  of  the  Old  Testament  people  would  have  elders 
to  rule  in  the  ecclesia  as  well  as  in  the  municipality,  the  conventicle  of  moral  and 
religious  instruction  as  well  as  the  bench  of  justice  at  the  gate,  A  plurality  of 
elders  in  session  became  the  germ  of  organism  for  assemblies  of  revealed  religion  un- 
der all  circumstances  of  the  nation — under  judges,  under  kings,  in  empire  and  in  cap- 
tivity. No  political  revolution,  even  where  church  and  state  were  united,  no  change 
of  dynast}',  no  loss  of  temple  and  altar,  no  lapse  of  covenant  or  decadence  of  piety, 
could  abolish  this  one  feature  of  eldership  in  the  ancient  church.  It  waited  intact 
for  the  redemption  of  Israel,  when  a  greater  than  Moses  would  come  to  gather 
elders,  to  be  joined  with  him  and  share  his  spirit  in  the  mission  of  his  ministry." 
(Pp.  277,  278.) 

What  took  place,  when  the  time  came  for  the  old  dispensation  to  pass  over  into 
the  new,  may  best  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  Hichard  Whately,  Archbishop  of 
DubHn,  who,  as  a  prelate  of  the  Church  of  England,  may  be  presumed  to  have  no 
disposition  to  state  as  facts,  in  this  connection,  what  is  not  borne  out  by  evidence, 
seeing  that  these  facts  militate  most  decisively  against  the  pretensions  of  his  own 
sect.  "It  appears  highly  probable,"  says  he,  —  "I  may  say  morally  certain, — that 
wherever  a  J ewish  synagogue  existed  that  was  brought,  the  whole  or  the  chief  part 
of  it,  to  embrace  the  gospel,  the  apostles  did  not  there  so  much  fonn  a  Christian 
church  as  rnake  an  existing  congregation  Christian  by  introducing  the  Christian  sac- 
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raments  and  worship  and  establishing  whatever  regulations  were  requisite  for  the 
newly-appointed  faith,  leaving  the  machinery  (if  I  may  so  speak)  of  government 
unchanged,  the  rulers  of  synagogues,  elders,  and  other  officers  (whether  spiritual 
or  ecclesiastical  or  both),  being  already  provided  in  the  existing  institutions ;  and 
it  is  likely  that  several  of  the  earliest  Christian  churches  did  originate  in  this  way ; 
that  is,  that  they  were  conwrted  synagogues,  which  'became  Christian  churches  as  soon 
as  the  members,  or  the  main  part  of  the  members,  acknowledged  Jesus  as  the  Mes- 
siah." (Whately's  Kingdom  of  Christ,  Essay  2,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  McGill,  p.  92.) 
' '  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles, "  continues  our  author,  ' '  loud  as  words  of  the  apostles 
could  be,  simply  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the  church  of  their  childhood 
was  the  church  of  all  ages,  in  which  the  seat  of  Moses  should  be  occupied  hence- 
forth by  the  presiding  elder,  called  bishop— one  who  would  be  heard  and  heeded 
when  his  works  would  correspond  to  his  word,  unlike  his  predecessors  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees.  Accordingly,  they  went  forth  in  missionary  work  to  '  ordain  elders 
in  every  church '  without  the  slightest  intimation  of  this  feature  as  a  new  one,  but 
as  one  of  course  in  perpetuating  the  church  of  their  fathers ;  and  when  they  passed 
beyond  the  territory  of  converted  synagogues  to  the  Gentiles,  and  organized  the 
church  among  converts,  it  must  have  been  done  after  the  same  order,  because  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  contrary,  and  because  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts  at  Antioch, 
who  differed  about  circumcision,  had  no  difference  about  church  government,  but 
agreed  to  send  commissioners  to  Jerusalem  'unto  the  apostles  and  elders  about 
this  question'  on  which  they  did  differ.  And,  following  'Paul  and  Barnabas  and 
certain  other  of  them'  to  this  council  assembled,  we  can  see  in  the  deliberation 
there  the  i^arity  of  ministers,  the  office  of  ruling  elder  and  the  judicatory  composed 
of  both  conferring,  debating  and  deciding  not  to  send  down  advice  merely,  but  to 
promulgate  decrees  that  were  '  necessary  things '  to  be  obeyed.  ...  In  short,  the 
old  ecclesiastical  institute  is  perpetuated  in  the  Presbyterian  system,  according  to 
all  that  can  be  gleaned  of  apostolic  measures  and  methods."    (Pp.  93,  94.) 

This  view  of  the  Christian  church,  as  identical  in  the  form  of  its  government 
with  the  synagogue,  effectually  sets  aside  the  assumption  that  the  apostles  were  ap- 
pointed to  constitute  the  church  under  the  new  dispensation,  and  to  convey  the 
authority  conferred  upon  them  to  successors  who,  by  virtue  of  that  authority, 
should  perpetuate  it  for  all  time.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  shown  that  these  ex- 
traordinary officers,  so  far  as  they  were  apostles,  were  not  invested  with  any  power 
whatever  to  rule  or  organize.  All  the  perplexity  which  has  vexed  the  church  in 
connection  with  this  matter  has  been  introduced  by  confounding  the  functions  of 
another  office,  held  by  all  these  persons,  with  the  functions  of  the  apostolate. 
They  were  at  the  same  time  both  apostles  and  presbyters,  and  in  virtue  of  this  last- 
named  office  they  received  investiture  of  the  functions  of  the  evangelist,  and  went 
forth  in  that  capacity  to  organize  new  churches  in  conjunction  with  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  as  apostles.  It  is  just  as  unwarranted  to  conclude  that  the  apostles, 
as  such,  were  organizers  and  rulers,  as  it  would  be  to  affirm  that,  because  the  same 
person  happens  at  loresent  to  be  both  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  and 
President  of  the  United  States,  therefore  the  functions  of  a  Presbyterian  elder 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  President  of  this  Republic.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  one  of  these  offices  is  ecclesiastical  and  the  other  secular,  they  are  no 
more  distinct  or  separable  than  those  of  evangelist  and  apostle,  although  these  are 
both  ecclesiastical. 
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The  Scriptures  speak  with  no  uncertain  sound  as  to  the  office  of  the  apostle. 
He  was  to  be  a  toitness  of  what  he  knew  by  his  own  personal  observation  concern- 
ing the  life,  the  death,  and  especially  the  resurrection,  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
Among  the  last  words  spoken  by  our  Lord  to  his  apostles  before  his  ascension  were 
these :  "Ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me  both  in  Jerusalem  and  in  all  Judea,  and  in 
Samaria,  and  to  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth."  (Acts  i.  8.)  Again,  when  Peter 
shortly  afterwards  urged  the  necessity  of  filling  the  place  from  which  Judas  had  by 
transgression  fallen,  he  stated  by  implication  the  qualifications  of  an  apostle  in 
these  terms :  ' '  Wherefore  of  these  men  which  have  companied  with  us  all  the  time 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among  us,  beginning  from  the  baptism  of 
John  unto  the  same  day  that  he  was  taken  up  from  us,  must  one  be  ordained  to  be 
a  witness  with  us  of  his  resurrection."  (Acts  i.  21,  22.)  To  be  witness,  then,  to  the 
facts  which  established  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  evinced  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  atonement,  was  the  office  of  the  apostle.  (See  pp.  148-152.)  It  is 
true  that  these  apostles,  and  they  alone,  were  capable  of  conferring  the  ability  to  ex- 
ercise miraculous  gifts,  but  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  organizing  the  church  or  bear- 
ing rule  in  it ;  nor  is  this  claimed  now  as  a  function  of  the  so-called  successors  of  the 
apostles.  When  this  clear  and  well-founded  distinction  between  Peter,  Paul,  and  the 
rest,  as  apostles  on  the  one  hand,  and  presbyter-evangelists  on  the  other,  has  been 
made,  little  else  need  be  said  by  way  of  evincing  the  puerile  absurdity  of  the  doc- 
trine of  apostolical  succession.    It  is  seen  at  once  to  rest  upon  no  basis  of  fact 

The  primacy  of  Peter  and  the  pretensions  of  the  Komish  communion  receive  due 
attention  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  McGill.  His  refutation  of  the  papal  claims  is  com- 
plete and  crushing,  as  we  should  expect  it  to  be.  We  introduce  the  subject  here 
only  to  %£iy  that  our  author  does  not  stop  with  rejection  of  the  claims  of  Rome  to 
be  the  only  church,  (which  would  follow  if  the  figment  of  the  vicarship  of  Peter's 
pretended  successor  could  be  shown  to  be  a  fact,)  but  he  also  rejects  Rome  as  not 
entitled  to  a  place  among  true  churches  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  are  glad  to  find  him 
aligning  himself  with  John  Knox,  John  Calvin,  and  the  rest  of  the  great  leaders  of 
the  Reformation,  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  in  affirming,  in  the  words  of  one  of  these, 
that  "  the  form  of  the  legitimate  church  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  any  one  of 
their  \i.  e.,  Romish,]  congregations,  or  in  the  body  at  large."  (See  Calvin's  Insti- 
tutes, Book  ly..  Chap.  2,  Sec.  12.) 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  and,  in  our  judgment,  most  valuable,  chapters  in 
the  book — although  we  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  McGill  in  one  particular,  to  be  men- 
tioned before  we  are  done— is  that  on  Ordination  to  Office  (XIV.).  The  value  of 
this  discussion  lies  in  two  things :  First,  in  the  clearness  with  which  is  brought  out 
the  fact  that  this  ' '  solemnity  in  which  one  is  set  apart  from  the  universal  priest- 
hood of  believers  to  a  special  ministry  in  the  church  of  Christ, "  conveys  nothing  to 
the  subject  of  it,  nor  has  any  mysterious  or  mystical  character,  but  is  a  simple 
recognition,  in  an  orderly  way,  of  a  call  of  the  head  of  the  church  to  a  work  for 
him ;  second,  in  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  two  elements  which  must  concur  for 
the  completeness  of  that  recognition,  and  which  were  both  comprehended  under 
the  word  ordinatio  in  its  orginal  use,  to-wit:  j(8ipOTOV la,  or  election  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  jfzpoSf(T/6l',  or  laying  on  of  hands  by  those  already  in  office. 

No  one  who  has  learned  the  most  elementary  lesson  in  Presbyterianism  could 
for  a  moment  suppose  that  it  would  be  allowable  for  one  to  bear  rule  as  a  member 
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of  the  session  of  a  particular  chtirch  without  first  having  been  elected  as  a  ruling 
elder  by  the  members  who  compose  that  chiircii.  The  question  now  is,.  Whether 
one  may,  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  classical  Presbytery,  without  any  ante- 
cedent expression  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  people,  be  inducted  into  the  office  of 
minister  of  the  gospel,  which  includes  his  being  made  an  elder,  and  having  the  right 
to  exercise  joint  rule  along  with  the  other  members  of  the  Presbytery.  Again,  as 
preaching  the  gospel  and  administering  the  sacraments  are  done  by  the  minister  of 
the  gospel  as  the  reprssentative  of  those  who  constitute  the  universal  priesthood, 
the  question  demands  an  answer,  Whether  a  Presbytery  has  the  right  to  set  apart 
any  person  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  without  such  an  Approval  on  the  part  of  the 
people  as  would  make  it  certain  that  they  regard  him  as  qualified  for  the  work  and 
accept  him  as  their  representative  in  performing  it  ?  To  both  these  questions  the 
answer  must  be  an  emphatic  no  ! 

Is  no  man  to  be  ordained  as  an  evangelist,  then  ?  Must  every  one  who  is  to 
labor  as  a  domestic  or  foreign  missionary  first  be  called  by  some  church  to  its  pas- 
torate, and  after  his  ordination  and  installation  upon  that  call,  seek  release  from 
his  charge  in  order  that  he  may  enter  upon  his  evangelistic  work  ?  Let  no  one 
charge  upon  us  or  upon  Dr.  McGill,  the  spirit  of  whose  views  we  trust  we  are  faith- 
fully representing,  any  such  deference  to  red-tape  as  this.  There  is  a  far  better  way 
to  secure  an  endorsement  by  the  people  of  the  candidate  for  the  evangelist's  work, 
at  home  or  abroad,  than  that ;  and  a  way  which  will  test  specially  his  fitness  for 
the  peculiar  work  he  wishes  to  undertake.  That  way  is  to  send  him  out  as  a  licen- 
tiate, to  go  among  the  churches  and  aj)prove  himself  by  labor  among  Ihem  for  a 
period  long  enough  to  make  the  trial  complete.  "The  itineracy  of  a  whole  year, 
at  least,"  in  the  opinion  of  our  author,  "should  be  assigned  to  any  probationer, 
however  gifted,  if  it  could  be  done,  by  sending  him  to  vacant  churches,  with  a 
scale  of  appointments  made  in  advance  by  competent  authority,  to  save  him  from 
the  embarrassment  of  being  self-sent,  with  the  appearance  of  scrambling  for 
places.  .  .  ,  Small  denominations  \e.  g.,  the  Associate  Keformed  Presbyterian 
Church]  have  adopted  this  method  with  a  happy  success,  and  large  denominations 
should  have  a  bureau  of  supplies,  with  similar  management,  to  make  adjustments 
wisely,  which  will  at  once  relieve  and  circulate  the  probation  for  that  popular 
assent  which  the  solemnity  of  ordination  requires."  (P.  417.)  The  licentiate, 
returned  from  such  a  tour  of  service  as  this,  having  exercised  his  gifts  with  accept- 
ance in  a  number  of  congregations,  may  be  said  to  have,  in  a  sense  perfectly  true 
and  proper,  an  election  by  the  people,  and  may  then  receive  formal  ordination  at 
the  hands  of  the  Presbytery,  and  appointment  to  his  work  as  an  evangelist. 

We  like  very  much  a  suggestion  made  hy  Dr.  McGill,  and  which  may  be  men- 
tioned in  this  connection,  as  tending  directlj'  to  the  same  end  as  that  had  in  view 
in  this  continuous  itineracy  of  a  year.  Says  he,  "A  candidate  for  the  ministry 
should  quit  the  cloister  as  soon  as  he  quits  the  college,  and  should  manifest  his 
gifts  to  the  people  of  the  church  as  much  as  possible  in  consistency  with  training 
by  study;  and  especially  if  the  practice  be  prevalent  of  contracting  the  interval 
between  license  and  ordination  to  few  days  in  order  to  pledge  a  novitiate  quickly 
for  evangelism  at  home  or  a  mission  abroad  without  the  prior  test  of  jjopularity, 
he  should  begin  the  trial  of  his  gifts  before  them  as  soon  as  he  begins  theological 
study.  For  this  element  of  popular  consent  is  more  ancient  than  are  theological 
seminaries,  and  is  too  sacred  to  be  strained  out  of  ordination  by  haste  and  urgency 
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of  any  circumstances."  (P.  409.)  This  means  that,  with  the  beginning  of  the 
theological  preparation,  in  the  seminar}^  the  candidate  ought  to  receive  licensure 
from  his  Presbj'tery. 

The  common  sense  of  our  people  and  of  our  ministers  has  already  given  its  ap- 
proval to  the  practice  of  our  seminary  students  who  employ  their  vacations  in  sup- 
plying vacant  churches.  What  is  needed  now  is  the  formal  recognition,  by  the 
church,  of  the  propriety  of  this  course,  by  altering  the  requirements  for  licensure 
so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  the  presbyteries  to  license  their  candidates  when  they 
are  ready  to  enter  the  seminary,  reserving  the  more  searching  and  extensive  exam- 
ination as  trial  for  ordination.  This  would  at  once  authorize  what  our  candidates 
are  doing,  with  popular  approval,  without  authority ;  and  tend  powerfully  to  ele- 
vate the  character  of  the  examination  for  ordination.  These  ends  it  would  secure, 
as  well  as  the  more  adequate  trial  of  the  gifts  of  our  young  men  before  the  people. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  for  a  consideration  of  our  author's  views  of 
the  part  of  the  presbytery  in  ordination,  which  culminates  in  the  j(£ ipo^Sff la,  or 
laying  on  of  hands.  He  holds,  of  course,  that  this  is  only  a  fitting  ceremony,  and 
* '  is  not  essential  to  the  validity  of  ordination.  Keverence  for  examples  in  the  Bible 
and  respect  for  the  usage  of  nearly  all  Christendom,  ancient  and  modern,  as  well  as 
the  becoming  naturalness  of  the  action  itself  for  such  a  purpose,  ought  to  make  us 
careful  and  scrupulous  in  the  conservation  of  this  form  while,  at  the  same  time, 
we  should  not  forget  that  it  is  only  a  form,  and  not  explicitly  commanded  or  ap- 
pointed as  a  rite. "  (Pp.  422,  423).  "  The  transaction  of  presbytery  which  orders 
it  is  more  important  than  the  ceremony  itself.  The  substantial  norm  of  which  it  is 
the  proper  sign  is  the  vote  of  a  representative  presbytery."    (P.  423). 

It  is  with  no  little  astonishment  that  we  read,  after  all  this,  that,  in  the  laying 
on  of  hands,  only  ministers  of  the  gospel  should  participate ;  and  this,  not  only  in 
the  ordination  of  a  minister  by  the  classical  presbytery,  but  of  the  elder  and  the 
deacon  by  the  joarochial  presbytery.  Here  is  the  reason  assigned  :  ' '  The  gesture 
in  question  [laying  on  of  hands]  is  intrinsically  soluble  in  words,  and,  therefore, 
only  ministers  of  the  word  whom  we  call  'teaching  elders,'  should  perform  it "! 
(P.  424).  "It  is  enough  for  the  ruhng  elder  to  vote  the  ordination,  in  session  or 
in  presbytery,  but  he  is  not  in  every  office,  nor  commissioned  to  exj)ound  the  na- 
ture of  any  office,  in  the  way  of  public  instruction,  and,  therefore,  that  epitome  or 
symbol  of  such  instruction  which  we  see  in  the  laying  on  of  hands  should  be  re- 
served in  all  cases  to  the  ministers  of  the  word."    (P.  425). 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  this  last  quotation,  Dr.  McGill  forgets  himself,  and, 
in  the  expression,  "he  [i.  e.,  the  ruling  elder]  is  not  in  every  office,"  shows  the  lin- 
gering taint  of  the  notion  that  ordination  does  confer  something ;  else  why  should 
only  those  lay  on  hands  who  are  "in  every  office "  ?  Isn't  this  about  equivalent  to 
saying  that  one  cannot  confer  what  he  himself  does  not  possess  ?  But  after  all,  the 
ruling  elder  participates  in  the  vote,  which  alone  is  essential.  In  doing  this,  he  does 
participate  in  the  ordination.  How  impertinent,  then,  is  it  to  intimate  that  he  can- 
not lay  on  hands  because  in  some  cases  he  would  thus  be  conferring  functions  which 
he  does  not  himself  possess  I 

But  taking  Dr.  McGill  on  the  ground  he  chooses  to  occupy,  is  it  true  that 
nobody  but  a  minister  of  the  gospel  has  a  right  to  give  expression  to  the  action  of 
a  church  court;  since  such  promulgation  is  teaching  ?  Unless  that  general  proposi- 
tion can  be  vindicated,  it  signifies  nothing  to  say  that  the  gesture  of  laying  on  of 
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hands  is  soluble  iu  words  (words  which  simply  state  what  the  whole  body— preach- 
ers and  elders — have  done  by  their  united  vote),  and  therefore  only  ministers  of 
the  word,  whom  we  call  "teaching  elders,"  should  perform  it.  Ordination  is  the 
act  of  a  rej)resentative  body  of  rulers,  and  one  class  of  these  rulers  has  nothing 
more  to  do  with  it  than  the  other. 

We  had  intended  to  say  something,  by  way  of  refutation,  of  Dr.  McGill's  doc- 
trine that  baptized  non-communicating  members  of  the  church  should  be  subject 
to  discipline,  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  term.  We  desired  also  to  discuss  what 
he  has  to  say  about  the  "ministry  of  gifts,  without  ordination,"  sent  out  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  a  rebuke  to  the  ordained  ministry  for  neglect  of  the  gift  that  should 
be  in  them.  (See  pp.  215-218.)  But  we  cannot  do  so  now  We  will  only  add  an 
expression  of  our  gratification  at  his  condemnation  of  the  rotary  eldership,  adopted 
by  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church.  His  vindication  of  the  principle  of  perma- 
nency in  the  office  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  (See  pp.  345-354. )  I'he  almost 
plaintive  strain  in  which  he  expresses  the  hope  that  the  genius  of  Presbyterianism 
(and  in  this  connection  our  Southern  Church  is  mentioned)  will  reassert  itself  and 
work  out  the  cure  has  in  it  an  element  of  pathos  which  touches  us. 

Many  things  upon  which  we  have  fallen,  in  the  perusal  of  this  volume,  have 
impressed  us  with  the  fact  that  the  author  of  it  belongs,  not  to  one  section  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  but  to  the  whole.  Our  Southern  ministers  and  elders  who 
may  read  it  will  feel  that  he  speaks  with  no  accent  of  the  alien,  but  is,  in  spirit,  one 
with  us.  James  F.  Latimer. 

Union  Theological  Seminary^  Hampden-Sidney,  Va. 


Goee's  Ministry  of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  Ministry  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  Charles  Gore,  M.  A.,  Princi'pal  of 
the  Pusey  House,  Fello  w  of  Trinity  College,  O.rford,  and  Examining  Chaplain  to 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Second  Edition.  8vo.,  pp.  xviii.,  424.  London: 
Eivingtons.  1888. 

Not  only  the  High  Church  party  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  the  Chris- 
tian Church  at  large,  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  learning  and  candor  with 
which  the  latest  champion  of  the  High  Church  principle  has  performed  his  self- 
imposed  task.  No  one  can  read  Mr.  Gore's  delightful  treatise  without  profiting  by 
it.  Least  of  all  can  sound  Presbyterians  read  it  without  a  pleasurable  sense  of  be- 
ing at  one  with  him  in  much  of  the  essentials  of  his  position.  That  our  Lord,  in 
bringing  redemption  into  the  world,  for  example,  founded  also  a  visible  church  to 
be  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  and  in  "founding  a  church  founded  also  a 
ministry  in  the  church, "  we  all  most  firmly  believe.  And  if  we  may  accept  Mr. 
Gore's  dictum,  that  "the  whole  doctrine  of  the  apostolic  succession"  is  summed 
up  in  the  two  principles — "  the  principle  that  the  church  is  a  differentiated  body,  in 
which  different  individuals  exercise  different  and  clearly  defined  functions,  and 
the  principle  that  power  to  exercise  these  functions,  so  far  as  they  are  ministerial, 
is  derived  by  succession  from  the  apostles"  (p.  322) — we  may  fairly  claim  to  be  be- 
lievers in  the  "apostolic  succession  "  also,  although  we  would  rather  say  that  ministe- 
rial power  is  derived  by  appointment  of,  rather  than  by  succession  from,  the  apos- 
tles, conceiving,  as  we  do,  of  the  apostles  as  Christ's  representatives  in  founding  the 
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chnrcli  rather  than  as  elements  in  the  church  as  founded.  Though  we  cannot 
agree  with  him  that  men  become  united  to  Christ  only  through  the  visible  church, 
nevertheless  we  stand  hj  Mr.  Gores  side  when  he  argues  that  the  visible  church  is 
a  divine  institution  and  its  ministry  a  divine  appointment. 

Nor  do  we  fail  to  find  within  his  treatise  certain  passages  which  seem  to  promise 
a  more  liberal  (not  to  say  Christian)  attitude  on  the  part  of  our  prelatical  brethren 
towards  Presbyterian  churches.  Thus  we  are  told  that  "in  the  light  of  apostolical 
succession,"  "there  is  no  objection  on  the  groimd  of  principle"  to  the  conclusion 
"  that  the  churches  in  the  AVest  were  governed  simply  by  a  council  of  presbyters, 
who  had  no  superiors  over  them,  and  who  therefore  must  be  supposed  to  have 
handed  down  their  own  ministry."  "These  presbyter- bishops  legitimately  'or- 
dained '  and  fulfilled  episcopal  functions,  because  those  functions  belonged  to  the 
equal  commission  they  had  all  received.  Subsequently,  at  later  ordinations,  this 
full  commission  was  confined  to  one  of  their  number,  and  the  rest  received  the  re- 
duced authority  which  belonged  to  the  presbyterate  of  later  church  history.  Such 
a  process  would  not  represent  the  elevation  of  any  new  dignity  from  below,  but 
the  limitation  of  an  old  dignity  to  one  instead  of  its  extension  to  many,  and  that  in 
accordance  with  the  precedent  set  by  the  apostle  St.  J ohn.  '  Monepiscopacy  '  takes 
the  place  of  a  diffused  episcopacy,"  (p.  334)  Again,  "the  principle  of  succession" 
would  not  be  touched  "if  we  were  to  accept  Jerome's  testimony,  ...  to  the  effect 
that  in  the  early  church  of  Alexandria,  on  the  vacancy  of  the  see,  one  of  the  pres- 
byters succeeded  to  the  episcopate  after  mere  election  by  his  fellows.  This  would 
only  mean  that  the  Alexandrian  presbyters  were  by  the  terms  of  their  ordination 
bishops  in  posse,  even  though  their  exercise  of  episcojjal  powers  without  special 
election  would  have  been  irregular,"  (p.  339).  Consequently  he  can  say  broadly: 
* '  No  one,  of  whatever  part  of  the  church,  can  maintain  that  the  existence  of  what 
may  be  called,  for  lack  of  a  distinctive  term,  monepiscopacy,  is  essential  to  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  church.  Such  monepiscopacy  may  be  the  best  mode  of  government ; 
it  may  most  aptly  symbolize  the  divine  monarchy ;  it  may  have  all  spiritual  expedi- 
ency and  historical  precedent  on  its  side ;  nay,  more,  it  may  be  of  apostolic  institu- 
tion ;  but  nobody  could  maintain  that  the  continuity  of  the  church  would  be  broken 
if  in  any  given  diocese  all  the  presbyters  were  consecrated  to  the  episcopal  office, 
and  governed  as  an  coordinate  college  of  bishops  without  presbyters  or  presbyter- 
bishops.  A  state  of  things  quite  as  abnormal  as  this  existed  for  many  centuries  in 
the  Celtic  Church  of  Ireland.  Something  equivalent  to  this  very  arrangement  has 
been  commonly  believed  in  the  West  to  have  existed  in  the  early  church"  (p.  74). 

After  such  statements  as  these,  it  appears  utterly  illogical  to  deny,  as  Mr. 
Gore  does  deny  (p.  344),  the  validity  of  Presbyterian  ordination.  The  ground  on 
which  the  denial  is  based  is  that  ' '  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  acts  of  ordina- 
tion by  which  presbyters  of  the  sixteenth  or  subsequent  centuries  originated  the 
ministries  of  some  of  these  societies  were  covered  by  their  commission  or  belonged 
to  the  office  of  presbyter  which  they  had  duly  received."  Thus  Mr.  Gore's  whole 
case  is  made  to  hang  on  what  Dr.  McGill  not  unfitly  calls  ' '  the  mere  ligature  of 
succession,"  rather  than  on  the  succession  itself;  and  in  thus  erecting  the  act  and 
intention  of  ordination  into  the  chief  thing,  he  raises  several  very  curious  questions. 
How  does  he  know,  for  example,  that  the  Alexandrian  presbyters  were  "by  tJie 
terms  of  their  ordination''  made  "  bishops  ^7^2)^>sse.?"  and  unless  he  knows  this,  must 
lie  not  (on  the  supposition  that  J  erome's  testimony  is  credible)  unchurch  the  whole 
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Alexandrian  succession  ?  How  does  he  know  that  the  Western  presbyters  received  a 
different  ordination  in  earlier  times  from  that  given  later  ?  How  does  he  know  that 
they  were  justified  in  laying  aside  their  episcopal  rights  in  favor  of  one  of  their 
number  ?  How  docs  he  know  that  these  rights,  once  laid  aside,  could  not  legiti- 
mately be  claimed  back  again  ?  Above  all,  how  can  he  teach  that  a  right  given  by 
God  can  be  irretrievably  laid  aside  on  human  authority  alone  ?  In  a  word,  how 
can  he  erect  a  human  provision  of  order  above  a  divine  gift  of  function  ?  The 
dispute  really  reduces  to  this  so  soon  as  we  admit  (as  Mr,  Gore  cordially  does)  that 
in  the  New  Testament  presbyters  and  bishops  are  one  order;  and  the  prelatic  po- 
sition can  be  sustained  only  on  the  assumption  that  the  post-apostolic  development 
of  the  church  is  as  authoritative  as  the  apostolic  prescription.  Of  course  this  is 
the  very  antipodes  of  Mr.  Gore's  primal  principle  that  the  ministry  comes  by  de- 
volution from  above,  not  by  evolution  from  below;  but  he  is  hopelessly  driven  to 
it;  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  him  approvingly  quoting  this  position  from 
Mr.  Stanton,  on  p.  343 ;  or  at  an  earlier  point  (p.  269)  to  observe  the  consciousness 
already  pressing  forward  that  only  ' '  the  principle  of  a  ministry  with  different 
grades  of  function  and  power  is  given  us  in  the  apostolic  age,"  while  for  the  pre- 
latic position  we  are  left  only  the  recourse  of  ' '  accepting  in  detail  the  mind  of  the 
church,  as  soon  as  it  declares  itself,  as  the  mind  of  the  Spirit. "  Hence  he  is  led 
(p.  270)  to  distinguish  between  "the  ministry  of  the  future"  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment ministry ;  and  to  reiterate  that ' '  all  that  the  New  Testament  can  be  said  to  prove 
clearly  is  the  principle  that  the  church  ministry  is  a  thing  received  from  above, 
with  graduated  functions  in  different  offices,  so  that  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  there  would  always  be  persons  who  had  the  power  to  miuister  and  persons 
who  had  also  the  power  to  ordain  other  ministers. "  Here  are  the  intrenchments 
of  the  Presbyterians;  they  refuse  to  be  governed  by  the  "future"  mind  of  the 
church;  they  desire  to  stand  firmly  by  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  as  expressed  to  us  by 
the  apostles.  They  remind  Mr.  Gore  that  he  himself  confesses  that  the  driftage 
of  time  has  introduced  "immense  changes,"  and  advises  the  recovery  of  the 
"primitive  standards,  which  ought  never  to  have  been  abandoned"  (p.  114);  they 
invite  him  to  listen  with  them  to  Gyf)rian'&  indication  of  ' '  the  short  way  for  reli- 
gious and  simple  minds  to  lay  aside  error,  or  to  find  and  elicit  truth;"  "for  if  we  go 
back  to  the  head  and  origin  of  the  divine  tradition,  human  error  ceases,  the  real 
nature  of  the  heavenly  mysteries  is  seen,  and  evolution,  hid  in  darkness  and  under 
a  cloud,  is  opened  out  into  the  light  of  truth. " 

When  we  go  back  thus  with  Mr.  Gore  to  the  "divine  tradition"  where  "hu- 
man error  ceases, "  Presbyterians  have  no  reason  to  quarrel  with  the  evidence  as 
he  adduces  it;  for  we  find  in  these  pages  the  sure  evidence  for  all  the  distinct- 
ively Presbyterian  positions.  The  original  oneness  of  ' '  presbyters  "  and  ' '  bishops  " 
is  recognized.  That,  even  after  the  differentiation  of  presbyters  and  bishops,  they 
together  constituted  one  order,  as  over  against  deacons,  is  recognized ;  that  one  might 
pass  from  the  presbyterate  to  the  bishopric  without  reordination  is  admitted 
(p.  143,  cf.  115,  note);  that  early  bishops  were  not  diocesan,  but  pastoral,  is  re- 
cognized (pj).  104,  106,  112,  145,  329);  that  Christian  ministers*  are  not  called 
"priests"  for  a  century  and  a  half  is  acknowledged;  and  much  more  of  the  same 
kind.    We  confine  ourselves,  however,  for  the  present,  to  remarks  on  two  points. 

Mr.  Gore  insists  that  ordination  was  an  apostolic  function,  and  strives  hard  to 
render  plausible  his  statement  that  there  is  no  proof  that  it  was  ever  performed  by 
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presbyters.  To  do  tliis,  liowever,  Le  has  to  explain  away  almost  tlie  whole  body  of 
ver}'  early  evidence,  including  that  of  the  Xew  Testament  itself,  which  never  sug- 
gests that  ordination  is  conhned  to  apostles  or  the  extraordinary  ministry.  (Cf.  Pres. 
Recieir,  October,  1887,  p.  702.)  It  is  only  by  confusing  the  communication  of 
miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit  by  the  laying  on  of  the  apostles'  hands  with  ordina- 
tion, that  ]VIr.  Gore  can  make  out  even  a  specious  case.  His  theory  of  ordination  is 
closely  connected  with  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  episcopate.  His  view  is  that 
the  episcopate  was  not  formed  out  of  the  presbyterate  by  development,  but  by  the 
settling  of  "apostolic"  men,  i.  e.,  evangelists  or  prophets,  over  special  churches; 
and  thus  that  it  was  not  a  development  out  of  the  permanent  local  ministry,  but  a 
localization  of  the  general  ministry.  This  is  an  advance  on  the  crude  theory  which 
makes  Timothy  and  Titus  the  New  Testament  examples  of  ' '  bishops ; "  but  it  is  no 
more  tenable.  Let  us  observe  how  Mr.  Gore  deals  with  Timothy  and  Titus.  After 
an  admirable  account  of  the  presbyter-bishops  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  he  speaks 
of  Timothy  and  Titus  with  great  accuracy  as  "apostolic  delegates,"  but  (p.  24)  pro- 
ceeds to  represent  them  as  if  not  "bishops"  (which  he  admits  they  are  not  called, 
but  rather  ' '  evangehsts ; "  an  office  he  confesses  not  to  be  "  local, "  p.  241),  yet  as  ' '  ex- 
ercising what  is  essentially  the  later  episcopal  office. "  In  order  to  make  this  plausible 
he  is  led  to  confound  the  permanence  of  Timothy's  ministry  with  the  permanence 
of  his  localization  at  Ephesus  (p.  248),  suggesting  that  Timothy  was  ordained  at 
Ephesus,  and  that  he  was  to  continue  his  ministry  after  Paul's  death,  "presumably 
with  the  same  church  of  Ephesus,"  and  adding  that  we  cannot  "  argue  against  his 
localization  [at  Ephesus]  from  the  fact  of  St.  Paul  summoning  him  to  Kome, "  or 
' '  from  the  fact  of  his  having  gone  there. "  This,  however,  is  not  qrate  the  point ;  the 
question  is  rather,  do  these  facts  raise  a  "presumption"  in  favor  of  his  localization 
in  Ephesus  ?  And  Mr.  Gore  has  failed  to  mention  that  when  Paul  summoned 
Timothy  from  Ephesus  he  mpplkd  his  place  there :  ' '  Tychicus,  however,  have  I 
sent  to  Ephesus,"  (2  Tim.  iv.  12).  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Gore  was  on  the  right  track 
when  he  designated  Timothy  and  Titus  "evangelists"  (p.  249,  note  1),  and  when 
he  represented  "evangelists  "  as  one  class  of  "the  general  or  catholic  ministry  of 
the  church  "  (p.  241). 

And  now  we  must  go  a  step  forward.  Timothy's  and  Titus's  title  and  author- 
ity, inhered  in  Paul  the  apostle, — they  were  not  " apostles, "  but  "apostolic  dele- 
gates, "  (p.  246,  adopting  Winterstein's  phrase, )  and  ranked  in  office  with  presbyters 
(cf.  Clem.  Hora.  vii.  12,  where  Peter's  travelling  attendants  are  called  presbyters), 
while  exercising,  as  delegates  of  the  apostle,  his  authority.  There  is  no  historical 
proof  that  any  of  these  evangelists,  attendants  of  the  apostles,  ever  settled  in  local 
charges ;  and  the  wandering  prophets  of  the  Didache,  when  so  settled,  passed  over 
into  bishops,  as  into  another  and  separate  office.  The  bishops,  in  a  word,  were 
plainly  contemporaneously  existing  local  officers — belonging  to  a  single  church,  not 
exercising  authority  over  many — among  whom  a  "prophet"  might  come  to  take  his 
place ;  but  they  were  not  dependent  on  this  contingency  for  the  recruiting  of  their 
ranks.  If  investigation  has  settled  anything,  it  has  determined  the  origin  of  this 
local  (pastoral)  episcopate  out  of  the  presbyterate  by  diiferentiation  of  function. 
All  historical  indications  point  that  way,  and  the  only  question  that  remains  is 
whether  this  differentiation  took  place  with  apostoHc  sanction,  or  only  in  the  post-apos- 
toUc  age.  With  Bishop  Lightfoot,  and  the  majority  of  competent  and  unprejudiced 
scholars,  we  believe  that  the  evolution  was  apostolical- -whence  arises  divine  sane- 
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tion  for  the  pastoral  office.  But  any  effort  to  derive  the  office  itself  from  another 
and  "general"  (rather  than  local)  source  is  ah eady  obsolete;  and  is  an  unpleasant 
excrescence  on  Mr.  Gore's  generally  sober  and  learned  treatise.  It  is  even  danger- 
ous to  his  central  idea  of  the  unbroken  succession  of  episcopal  ordination,  as  it 
suspends  the  whole  western  siiccession  (when  succession  is  so  conceived)  on  the 
may-be  of  an  hypothesis,  unillustrated  by  a  single  historical  example. 

Princeton.  Benj.  B.  Wakfield. 


Delitzsch's  New  Commentakt  on  Genesis. 

A  New  Commentaey  on  Gi^esis.  By  Franz  DeliUsch,  D.  D.,  Leipzig.  Translated 
by  Sophia  Taylor.  In  Two  Volumes.  Scribner  &  Welford,  743  and  745  Broad- 
way, New  York.  1889. 

For  fifty  years  the  name  of  Franz  Delitzsch  has  been  a  familiar  one  to  critical 
students  of  the  Scriptures.  Quite  recently,  however,  he  hag  been  introduced  to  a 
much  wider  circle  of  readers  in  America  through  the  series  of  twenty-four  papers 
entitled  "Suggestive  Jottings,"  which  appeared  in  the  Sunday -Scliool  Times,  in 
1887.  These  articles  afforded  glimpses  of  the  beauty  of  his  spirit,  the  richness  of 
his  learning,  and  the  vigor  of  his  style,  which  only  deepened  the  desire  of  the  pub- 
lic to  know  more  of  this  remarkable  man  and  his  work. 

He  was  born  at  Leipzig  in  1813.  It  is  supposed  by  many  that  he  was  origi- 
nally a  Jew,  but  we  are  informed  by  one  who  has  known  him  intimately  for  many 
years  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  impression  is  doubtless  due  to  the  direction 
taken  by  both  his  literary  and  practical  work.  In  the  first  x^lace,  his  almost  match- 
less Hebrev/  scholarship,  covering  as  it  does  the  Biblical,  Talmudic  and  Kabbinic 
literature,  and  giving  him  a  well-nigh  vernacular  mastery  of  the  language,  natur- 
ally suggested  that  he  was  himself  a  Hebrew.  Professor  Driver,  of  Oxford,  a 
judge  whose  competence  on  this  point  no  one  will  question,  speaks  of  him  as 
"amongst  living  Christian  scholars  perhaps  the  most  profoundly  read  in  post- 
biblical  Jewish  literature. "  We  do  not  think  the  statement  would  be  too  strong 
even  if  "perhaps  "  and  "post-biblical"  were  left  out.  One  proof  of  his  preemi- 
nence is  the  fact  that  he  has  written  the  most  accurate  and  idiomatic  Hebrew  ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament,  not  even  excepting  that  of  the  lamented  Salkinson. 
This  brings  us  to  the  second  reason  for  the  erroneous  supposition  that  he  is  a  Jew, 
viz.,  his  life-long  interest  in  Israel,  and  his  indefatigable  zeal  for  their  conversion. 
Of  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Hebrew  for  circulation  among  Jews, 
eighty  thousand  coj)ies  have  been  distributed  and  a  tenth  edition  is  now  in  prepara- 
tion. For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  has  published  a  missionary  quarterly  called 
Saat  auf  Hoffnung,  (Seed  Sown  in  Hope),  which  has  done  more  perhaps  than  any 
other  single  agency  for  the  evangelization  of  the  .Jews.  While  a  student  in  the 
gymnasium  at  Leipzig,  he  began  to  learn  the  Hebrew  language,  but  was  then  indif- 
ferent not  only  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  Israel,  but  also  to  his  own  spiritual  con- 
dition, and,  on  entering  the  university,  he  gave  himself  up,  not  to  Hebrew  and  the 
Scriptures,  but  to  philosophy  and  speculative  questions  of  every  kind.  Through  a 
combination  of  evangelical  influences  providentially  brought  to  bear  upon  him 
while  in  the  university,  his  personal  attitude  towards  religion  underwent  a  complete 
change ;  his  interest  in  Israel  was  awakened,  and  his  studies  were  directed  into  a 
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new  and  permanent  channel ;  so  that,  as  his  friend  Professor  Salmond  has  said, 
"the  gain  of  a  Hving  faith,  the  enthusiasm  for  the  winning  of  Israel,  and  the 
choice  of  Oriental  learning  as  his  vocation  in  life,  came  hand  in  hand. "  Christian, 
missionary,  scholar— that  is  the  life  of  Franz  Delitzsch  in  a  nutshell. 

In  1842  he  qualified  as  a  university  teacher.  His  first  professorship  was  at 
Eostock,  beginning  in  1846,  and  continuing  about  four  years.  In  1850  he  was 
called  to  Erlangen,  where  he  taught  for  sixteen  years,  and  in  1867,  he  returned  to 
Leipzig.  Here,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  he  has  been  gathering  around  him 
crowded  classes  of  the  choicest  students  from  every  land,  attracted  not  merely  by 
his  fame  as  an  author  and  his  gifts  as  a  teacher,  but  also  by  a  character  of  singular 
purity,  sweetness,  and  sympathy,  and  a  personal  piety  of  peculiar  fervor  and  fruit- 
fulnesF. 

His  extraordinary  versatility  and  x^roductiveness  have  made  him  a  sort  of 
stupor  mu'iidi  even  to  the  view  of  his  prodigiously  prolific  countrymen.  "The  lan- 
guages, the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  biblical  introduction,  textual  criticism, 
apologetics,  biblical  psychology,  discussions  in  dogma,  devotional  writings,  histori- 
cal studies,  popular  tales,  have  all  come  under  the  touch  of  his  active  intellect  and 
untiring  pen. "  But  in  America  he  is  best  known  as  an  exegete.  The  ample  learn- 
ing, the  vigorous  reasoning,  the  patient  attention  to  detail,  the  delicate  apprecia- 
tion of  style,  above  all  the  spiritual  insight  and  ' '  reverent  enthusiasm  for  the 
word  "  are  qualities  well  known  to  thousands  of  readers  of  his  commentaries  on 
both  sides  of  the  sea.  His  method  as  an  exegete  is  what  he  himself  has  somewhere 
called  the  reproductive  as  distinguished  from  the  glossatorial.  Instead  of  making 
detached  comments  on  separate  verses,  he  endeavors  to  reproduce  the  contents  of 
each  section  as  a  whole,  to  give  "the  whole  mass  of  the  exegetical  material  in  con- 
tinuous and  living  flow."  This  is  the  most  difficult  method,  but  it  is  the  most  sat- 
isfactory in  the  hands  of  a  master  like  Delitzsch. 

The  work  before  us,  while  doubtless  not  equal  to  his  commentaries  on  the 
Psalms  and  Isaiah,  is  perhaps  the  best  critical  commentary  on  Genesis  that  Ger- 
many has  yet  produced,  certainly  the  best  that  has  issued  from  the  evangelical 
school  of  exegetes.  The  first  edition  of  "this  standard  commentary, "  as  Dr.  Green, 
of  Princeton,  has  well  called  it,  apjDeared  in  1852.  This  translation  was  made  from 
the  fifth,  but  has  received  so  many  additions  from  the  author  while  in  preparation 
that  it  might  almost  be  regarded  as  a  sixth,  and  it  certainly  represents  better  than 
the  original  his  present  position  on  some  questions. 

"Genesis  is  the  most  difficult  book  of  the  Old  Testament,"  says  Professor 
Delitzsch,  and  those  who  have  given  sufficient  study  to  the  book  to  know  how  true 
that  statement  is  will  best  appreciate  his  success  in  solving  some  of  the  problems 
which  have  made  it  almost  the  despair  of  the  commentators.  He  holds,  of  course, 
that  the  days  of  creation  were  aeons,  that  man  was  "  immediately "  created,  and 
that  the  flood  was  not  universal,  but  partial.  It  is  only  what  we  expect  of  a  Ger- 
man scholar  that  he  should  be  abreast  of  the  most  recent  research  in  biblical  geo- 
graphy and  antiquities,  and  therefore  it  is  no  surprise  to  find  our  author  correct  in 
all  his  references  to  Ur,  Goshen,  Pithom,  Kadesh-Barnea  and  the  Hittites,  but  he 
holds  an  antiquated  view  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  makes  no  attempt 
to  locate  the  notorious  Pentapolis.  His  view  of  the  four  rivers  of  Eden  is  not  satis- 
factory. But  what  view  is  ?  The  vexed  questions  about  the  cherubim,  the  sons 
of  God,  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  circumcision,  and  Shiloh,  are  all  fully  reviewed  here, 
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and  upon  each  of  them  our  author  expresses  a  decided  opinion,  and  gives  a  reason 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  him.  But  it  is  in  the  discussion  of  such  vital  subjects  as  the 
fall,  the  protevaugelium,  supernatural  revelation,  faith,  and  prayer,  that  the  deep 
spirituality  and  essential  soundness  of  the  man  most  clearly  appear. 

The  point  of  chief  interest  about  Delitzsch  at  present  is  the  relation  between 
his  doctrinal  views  and  his  critical  attitude.  His  uncompromising  oi^positiou  to 
the  "new  theology  "has  given  him  great  favor  with  conservative  theologians  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  It  is  not  very  long  since  we  all  read  in  the  Expositor  what 
he  called  his  "last  confession  of  faith,"  in  which  he  used  these  brave  and  touch- 
ing words  concerning  his  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  the  supernatural  state  of 
grace :  ' '  Even  if  in  many  biblical  questions  I  have  to  oppose  the  traditional  opinion, 
certainly  my  opposition  remains  on  this  side  of  the  gulf,  on  the  side  of  the  theology 
of  the  cross,  of  grace,  of  miracles,  in  harmony  with  the  good  confession  of  our 
Lutheran  Church.  By  this  banner  let  us  stand ;  folding  ourselves  in  it,  let  us  die." 
And  in  the  Independent,  only  a  few  months  ago,  appeared  from  his  pen  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  liitschlian  theology  that  must  have  rejoiced  the  heart  of  Mr.  Spurgeon 
and  all  others  who  like  him  are  trying  to  arrest  the  "down  grade  "  movement  in 
Europe.  And  here,  too,  in  his  work  on  Genesis,  while  avowing  his  acceptance  for 
the  most  part  of  the  latest  literary  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch  by  Wellhausen,  Kuenen 
and  Dillmaun,  he  reiterates  his  emphatic  rejection  of  their  principles  and  conclu- 
sions. In  the  very  first  paragraph  of  his  preface  he  affirms  that  "the  spirit  of  this 
commentary  remains  unaltered  since  1852.  I  am  not  a  believer  in  the  '  religion  of 
the  times  of  Darwin. '  I  am  a  believer  in  two  orders  of  things,  and  not  merely  in 
one,  which  the  miraculous  would  drill  holes  in.  I  believe  in  the  Easter  announce- 
ment, and  I  accept  its  deductions. "  Many  people  in  our  country  have  been  taught 
to  believe  that  no  distinctively  evangelical  scholar  has  accepted  the  theory  of  the  com- 
posite structure  of  the  Pentateuch.  But  truth  is  better  than  falsehood  always.  It  is 
very  easy  to  say  that  all  who  do  not  agree  with  us  in  our  views  of  the  mode  of  revela- 
tion are  rationalists  and  skeptics,  but  it  is  also  very  wicked,  Some,  of  course,  make 
such  statements  through  ignorance,  placing  Delitzsch,  Briggs,  Curtiss,  and  even 
Keil,  in  the  same  category  with  Wellhausen  and  Robertson  Smith,  not  merely  be- 
cause they  lack  "the  faculty  of  seeing  differences,"  but  because  they  know  no- 
thing whatever  about  the  subject.  They  are  sincere,  but  ignorant.  Others,  how- 
ever, have  apparently  adopted  the  Jesuitic  principle  of  doing  evil  that  good  may 
come,  for  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  tliey  know  nothing  for  instance  of  the 
character  and  views  of  the  foremost  biblical  scholar  in  Europe.  But  aside  from 
the  immorality  of  that  principle,  good  does  not  come  in  this  case,  for  after  a  while 
the  young  men  who  have  thus  been  taught  that  a  belief  in  the  partition  of  the 
Pentateuch  is  incompatible  with  living  faith  in  the  Redeemer  and  unqualified  accept- 
ance of  supernatural  revelation,  discover  that  they  have  been  deceived,  and  then 
they  begin  to  suspect  even  the  truth  they  have  learned  from  such  teachers.  They 
discover,  for  example,  that  the  analysis  is  accepted  by  Dr.  Delitzsch,  who  is  pro- 
nounced even  by  our  ablest  and  most  strenuous  defender  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of 
the  Pentateuch  to  be  a  "distinctively  evangelical  scholar,"  and  who  is  said  by  the 
same  high  authority  to  be  "revered  alike  for  his  learning  and  his  piety."  Those 
who  persist  in  stating  that  all  the  higher  critics  are  infidels  will  find  some  intensely 
interesting  reading  in  the  following  extracts  from  this  last  book  of  the  man  whose 
soundness  and  piety  have  been  thus  attested  by  "the  Hengstenberg  of  America": 
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"In  the  first  edition  of  my  Commentanfy  on  Genesis,  1852,  I  already  advocated 
the  claims  of  critical  analysis,  and  obtained  herein  the  concurrence  of  J.  H.  Kurtz. 
In  the  later  editions  I  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  two  Elohistic 
Narrators.  Later  on  the  more  recent  revolution  in  the  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch 
so  far  influenced  me  that  I  now  perceive  also  that  the  writer,  with  whose  account  of 
the  Creation  the  Pentateuch  opens,  is  not  relatively  to  the  narrator  of  the  occur- 
rences in  Paradise  the  more  ancient,  but  the  more  recent,  and  that  the  historico- 
legal  and  literary  process  by  which  the  Pentateuch  was  brought  into  its  present 
form  was  continued  down  to  the  post-exilian  period.  Nevertheless  my  view  of  the 
circumstances  differs  essentially  and  on  principle  from  the  modern  one  

"The  perception  that  the  Pentateuch  contains  the  Tliorah,  but  is  not  identical 
with  it,  and  that  it  subsequently  received  this  name  as  though  it  were  so,  exercises 
a  liberative  effect.  For,  if  this  is  the  case,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  book  of  the 
Thorah,  which  according  to  Deuteronomy  xxxi.  was  written  by  Moses,  can  have 
been  neither  the  Pentateuch  nor  Deuteronomy  in  its  present  historical  form  Hence 
we  need  entertain  the  less  scruple  in  holding  that  the  Pentateuch,  like  the  other 
historical  books  of  the  Bible,  is  composed  from  documentary  sources  of  various 
dates  and  different  kinds,  which  critical  analysis  is  able  to  recognize  and  distinguish 
from  each  other  with  more  or  less  certainty 

' '  If  inspiration  is  the  mental  influence  which  contributed  to  the  formation  of 
an  authentic  record  of  the  history  of  redemption,  such  inspiration  holds  good,  not 
of  the  several  documents  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  of  the  extant  whole  into  which 
these  writings,  which,  regarded  in  themselves,  might  have  been  incomplete,  one- 
sided, and  insufficient,  were  worked  up.  The  Christian  as  such  regards  the  Penta- 
teuchal  historical  work  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  general  as  a  unity,  the  product 
of  One  Spirit,  having  one  meaning  and  one  object.  And  this  unity  really  exists  in 
everything  which  concerns  our  redemption  and  the  history  of  its  preparation  and 
foundation,  and  is  exalted  far  above  the  discoveries  of  critical  analysis.  Criticism 
seems  indeed,  by  breaking  up  the  single  into  its  original  and  non-affinitive  elements, 
to  threaten  and  question  this  essential  unity  of  Holy  Scripture.  Hence  it  must 
always  remain  unpopular ;  a  congregation  has  no  interest  in  it,  but  on  the  contrary 
takes  offence  at  it.  And  indeed  there  is  a  kind  of  criticism  which,  while  dismember- 
ing the  Pentateuch  like  a  corpus  vile  with  its  dissecting  knife,  finds  such  pleasure  in 
its  ruthless  hunt  for  discrepancies  as  to  thoroughly  disgust  not  only  the  Christian 
layman,  but  also  the  Christian  scholar,  with  analysis.  Still,  the  just  claims  of  analy- 
sis are  indisputable,  hence  it  is  scientifically  necessary.  It  is  an  indispensable  re- 
quirement of  the  history  of  literature,  which  it  supplies  with  copious  material,  and 
of  historical  criticism,  to  which  it  furnishes  the  foundation  of  the  various  traditions 
and  authorities. — In  the  department  of  Holy  Scripture  it  is,  however,  a  dangerous 
matter  exposed  to  that  arbitrariness,  ill-will,  and  want  of  moderation,  which  thinks 
to  see  through  everything  and  crushes  everything  to  atoms.  And  yet  believing  in- 
vestigation of  Scripture  will  not  subdue  this  nuisance  of  critical  analysis,  unless  it 
wrests  the  weapon  from  its  adversary's  hand,  and  actually  shows  that  analysis  can 
be  exercised  without  thereby  trampling  under  foot  respect  for  Holy  Scripture.  Of 
such  a  process  however  scarcely  a  beginning  has  been  made. 

"It  is  true  that  the  present  destructive  proceedings  in  the  department  of  Old 
Testament  criticism,  which  demand  the  construction  of  a  new  edifice,  is  [the  gram- 
matical slip  must  be  the  translator's]  quite  fitted  to  confuse  consciences  and  entangle 
a  weak  faith  in  all  kinds  of  temptation.  If,  however,  we  keep  fast  hold  in  this 
labyrinth  of  the  one  truth,  Christus  vere  resurre.vit  we  have  in  our  hands  Ariadne's 
thread  to  lead  us  out  of  it.  ♦ 

"God  is  the  God  of  truth,  D*')'!/^-     The  love  of  truth,  submission 

to  the  force  of  truth,  the  surrender  of  traditional  views  which  will  not  stand  the 
test  of  truth,  is  a  sacred  duty,  an  element  of  the  fear  of  God.  Will  ye  be  partisans 
for  God?  (jl^^t^n  VJDn)  exclaims  Job  (xiii.  8),  reproving  his  friends,  who 

were  assuming  the  part  of  advocates  for  God  towards  him,  while  misrepresenting 
the  facts  of  the  case  ad  majorem  Dei  gloriani.  This  great  saying  of  Job,  admired  also 
by  Kant  the  philosopher,  has  always  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me.  Ever  since 
I  began  to  officiate  as  an  academical  tutor  in  1842,  I  have  taken  up  the  standpoint 
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of  inquiry,  freely  surrendering  itself  to  the  leadings  of  truth.  I  have  not  been  in 
sympathy  with  the  Hengstenberg  tendency,  because  it  allowed  the  weight  of  its  ad- 
versaries' reasons  to  have  too  little  influence  upon  it. 

' '  But  in  my  view  a  correlative  obligation  is,  combined  with  freedom,  an  obliga- 
tion which  is  not  so  much  its  limitation  as  its  foundation.  I  esteem  the  great  funda- 
mental facts  of  redemption  as  exalted  far  above  the  vicissitudes  of  scientific  views 
and  discoveries.  The  certainty  and  security  of  these  facts  have  no  need  to  wait  for 
the  results  of  advancing  science ;  they  are  credibly  testified,  and  are  sealed  to  eveiy 
Christian  as  such  by  inward  experience  and  by  continual  percejDtion  of  their  truth 
in  himself  and  others.  And  to  this  obligation  of  faith  is  added  an  obligation  of  rev- 
erence, and,  so  to  speak,  of  Christian  decorum.  For  faith  in  these  facts  of  salva- 
tion naturally  involves  a  reverent  relation  to  Holy  Scripture,  which  is  to  the  Chris- 
tian a  holy  thing,  because  it  is  the  record  of  the  works  and  words  of  God,  the  frame 
and  image  of  the  promised  and  manifested  Eedeemer.  Certainly  Holy  Scripture 
is  not  a  book  which  has  fallen  from  heaven ;  on  the  contrary,  the  self -testimony 
therein  given  to  the  Divine  is  aifected  by  all  the  marks  of  human,  individual,  local, 
temporal,  and  educational  diversity.  But  to  the  end  of  time  the  church  renovated 
by  the  Keformation  will  confess  that,  Primnm  toto  pectore  Prophetica  et  ApostoUca 
scripta  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti  ut  Umpidissimos  purissimosque  Israelis  fontes 
recipimm  et  amplectimur.  And  they  who  thus  confess  with  her  will  not  make  a 
boast  of  uttering  depreciating,  insolent,  and  contemptuous  criticisms  concerning 
the  writers  of  the  Bible.  Their  attitude  towards  Holy  Scripture  will  be  free  but 
not  free-thinking,  free  but  not  frivolous.  And- this  will  be  especially  the  case  with 
respect  to  Genesis, — that  fundamental  book  in  the  Book  of  books.  For  there  is  no 
book  in  the  Old  Testament  which  is  of  such  fundamental  importance  for  all  true 
religion,  and  particularly  for  Christianity,  as  the  religion  of  redemption,  as  this  first 
book  of  the  Pentateuchal  Thorah,  which  corresponds  with  the  first  book  of  the 
quadriforme  Evan  gelium. 

' '  AVe  do  not  belong  to  those  moderns  who,  as  the  children  of  their  age,  are  so 
charmed  by  the  most  recent  stage  of  Old  Testament  science  as  to  see  therein  the 
solution  of  all  enigmas,  and  to  disregard  with  an  easy  mind  all  the  new  enigmas 
created  by  such  solution.  But  as  little  too  are  we  of  those  ancients  who,  as  the 
children  of  an  age  that  has  been  overtaken,  see  in  the  new  stage  a  product  of  pure 
wantonness,  and  are  too  weak-brained  or  too  mentally  idle  to  take  up  an  indepen- 
dent position  with  respect  to  the  new  problems  by  surrendering  their  musty  papers. 
Only  in  one  point  do  we  remain  now  as  ever  faithful  to  the  old  school.  We  are 
Christians,  and  therefore  occupy  a  position  with  regard  to  Holy  Scripture  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  we  take  toward  the  Homeric  poems,  the  Niebelungen,  or  the 
treasures  of  the  library  of  Asurbanipal.  Holy  Scripture  being  the  book  of  the  re- 
cords of  our  religion,  our  relation  thereto  is  not  merely  scientific,  but  also  in  the 
highest  degree  one  of  moral  responsibility.  We  will  not  deny  the  human  element 
with  which  it  is  aifected,  but  will  i^ot  with  Hamitic  scorn  discover  the  nakedness  of 
Noah.  We  will  not  with  Vandalic  complacency  reduce  to  ruins  that  which  is 
sacred.  We  will  not  undermine  the  foundations  of  Christianity  for  the  sake  of 
playing  into  the  hands  of  Brahmosamajic,  i.  e.,  of  Brahmanic  or  Buddhistic,  ration- 
alism. For  the  notes  that  are  struck  in  German  lecture-halls  and  books  are  at  last 
re-echoed  from  distant  Asia,  and  make  vain  the  efforts  of  our  missionaries.  We 
will  not  give  up  what  is  untenable  without  replacing  it  wherever  possible  by  that 
which  is  tenable.  We  will  interpret  Genesis  as  theologians,  and  indeed  as  Chris- 
tians; ^.  e.,  as  believers  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  end  of  all  the  ways  and  words 
of  God." 

Now,  whatever  may  be  his  errors,  and  there  are  several  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs, the  man  who  writes  thus  is  no  rationalist,  and  if  we  continue  to  teach  that 
he  is,  we  not  only  teach  what  is  untrue  and  unjust,  but  we  also  defeat  the  very  end  we 
profess  to  have  in  view.  Then,  in  the  name  of  Christian  truth  and  charity,  let  this 
defamation  cease.  Let  us  admit  that  Delitzsch  is  an  honest  and  reverent  student  of 
God's  word,  and  then  let  us  show  how  even  such  a  man  as  he  can  be  led  astray  by 
a  too  purely  subjective  method  of  investigation,  and  at  last  be  landed  in  an  erro- 
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neous  and  dangerous  theory  of  the  structure  of  the  Scriptures.  This  we  can  do, 
Delitzsch  attempts  to  meet  the  extreme  critics  on  their  own  ground  and  vanquish 
them  with  their  own  weapons,  but  he  makes  unnecessary  and  disastrous  conces- 
sions. His  theory  is  fundamentally  different  from  the  irreverent  naturalism  of 
Wellhausen,  but  it  is  wrong  nevertheless,  and  much  as  we  honor  him  for  his  ability, 
his  learning,  and  his  sincerity,  we  must  place  him  also  among  those  who  ' '  carry 
analysis  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  discernible. "  The  chief  desideratum  for  Ger- 
man criticism  is  objective  evidence.  And  for  lack  of  such  support  even  the  moderate 
theory  of  Delitzsch  must  be  rejected.  W.  W.  Moobe. 

Hampden-Sidney,  Va. 

Wokkman's  Text  of  Jebemiah. 

The  Text  of  Jebemiah;  or,  A  Critical  Investigation  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
with  the  Variations  in  the  LXX.  Retranslated  into  the  Original  and  Explained. 
By  the  Rev.  George  Goulson  Workman,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Exe- 
gesis and  Literature  in  Victoria  University,  Cobourg,  Ont,  Canada.  With  an 
Introductory  Notice  by  Professor  Franz  Delitzsch,  D.  D.  New  York :  Scrib- 
ner  &  Welford.  1889. 

Scientific  students  of  the  Old  Testament  have  of  late  been  so  fully  occupied 
with  the  problems  of  the  higher  or  literarj^  criticism,  that  those  of  the  lower  or 
textual  criticism  have  received  but  scanty  attention.  There  are  indications,  how- 
ever, that  these  fundamental  questions  of  text  will  hereafter  be  given  greater  prom- 
inence. Cornill's  radical  reconstruction  of  the  text  of  Ezekiel,  recently  published, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  gun  of  a  new  campaign  against  the  Massoretic  recen- 
sion. That  it  should  be  followed  so  soon  by  such  a  work  as  the  one  before  us,  is 
sufi&cieut  evidence  that  the  war  will  be  vigorously  prosecuted.  So  let  it  be.  The 
discussion  is  sorely  needed.  The  Hebrew  text  has  been  allowed  to  remain  too  long 
in  its  present  deplorable  condition.  While  the  learned  labors  of  Griesbach,  Lach- 
mann,  Tregelles,  Tischendorf,  and  Westcott  and  Hort,  have  given  us  an  incom- 
parably purer  text  of  the  New  Testament  than  that  i^rom  which  the  Authorized 
English  Version  was  made,  almost  nothing  has  been  done  towards  a  similar  restora- 
tion of  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  reasons  for  this  failure  of  text-criticism 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are,  first.  The  belief  that  the  text  did  not  need  correction ; 
and,  secondly,  The  belief  that  the  material  for  correcting  it  did  not  exist.  Both 
of  these  opinions  are  erroneous,  though  both  have  been  held  with  the  utmost 
tenacity. 

I.  That  anybody  should  still  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Massoretic  text 
will  not  seem  so  strange  if  we  remember  that  less  than  two  years  ago,  at  a  confer- 
ence in  Philadelphia  on  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  a  paper  defending  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Hebreic  voicel  points  Vi'RS  read,  and  has  since  been  published  in  the  volume 
entitled  "  The  Inspired  Word"  (edited  by  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.  D.). 

The  opinion  that  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament  needed  no  correction,  will  ex- 
cite even  less  surprise  in  the  readers  of  this  journal  if  it  is  remembered  that  our 
own  Confession  of  Faith  has  retained  to  this  day  the  astounding  declaration  that 
the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew,  and  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  have,  by  God's 
singular  care  and  providence,  been  "kept  pure  in  all  ages."    This  in  the  face  of 
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one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  various  readings  in  the  New  Testament,  and  an 
unnumbered  multitude  in  the  Old.  As  our  brethren  of  the  Northern  Church 
seem  so  anxious  to  revise  the  Confession  of  Faith  in  some  way,  pray  let  them  re- 
vise this ;  and,  if  they  stop  with  this,  perhaps  our  church  also  will,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  have  the  courage  to  follow  the  example,  and  expunge  a  statement  that  is 
scouted  by  every  competent  scholar  in  Christendom. 

Stranger  even  than  the  statement  of  our  Confession  is  the  position  of  the  Vic- 
torian Kevisers.  The  English  Committee  have  corrected  a  number  of  textual  errors, 
but  not  one  of  these  corrections  has  been  admitted  into  the  body  of  the  translation. 
They  are  all  placed  in  the  margin.  The  American  Committee,  however,  object 
even  to  this,  and  would  omit  from  the  margin  all  renderings  from  the  Septuagint 
and  other  ancient  versions.  In  view  of  the  following  facts  such  a  position  is  ut- 
terly inexplicable :  The  Massorites  themselves  did  not  regard  their  text  as  free 
from  error,  for  they  have  given  in  their  notes  over  two  thousand  Qeris,  which  they 
themselves  prefer  to  the  readings  in  the  text.  They  state  explicitly  that  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases  the  text  had  been  changed  by  the  scribes.  The  evidence  of  such  par- 
allel sections  as  we  find  in  Samuel,  Kings  and  Chronicles  {e.  g.,  2  Sam.  xxii.,  and 
Ps.  xviii.,  where  there  are  more  than  fifty  variations)  is  absolutely  conclusive 
against  the  purity  of  the  received  text.  There  are  at  least  a  hundred  errors  of 
transcription  in  proper  names  alone,  as  shown  by  the  different  forms  of  the  same 
name  in  different  passages,  to  say  nothing  of  such  cases  as  1  Sam.  vi.  19,  where  the 
incredible  statement  is  made  that  over  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  of  a  small  village 
were  slain  in  the  harvest  field,  or  1  Sam.  liii.  1,  where  the  Massoretic  text  states 
that  ' '  Saul  was  a  year  old  when  he  became  king,  and  he  was  king  two  years  over 
Israel. "  The  revisers,  being  both  too  scholarly  and  too  honest  to  retain  the  false 
rendering  of  the  Authorized  Version,  have  followed  some  late  MSS.  of  the  LXX., 
and  inserted  thirty  in  the  first  clause,  which,  as  Dr.  H.  P.  Smith  has  shown,  lands 
them  in  the  absurd  conclusion  that  Saul  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  leaving  be- 
hind him  a  son  forty  years  old.  (2  Sam.  ii.  10.)  Certainly  these  are  very  surprising 
statements  to  be  found  in  a  text  that  does  not  need  correction. 

II.  The  other  opinion  which  has  prevented  text-criticism  in  the  Old  Testament 
is  scarcely  less  tenable,  viz. ,  that  the  needful  material  for  making  the  corrections 
did  not  exist.  It  is  true  that  the  authorities  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  valu- 
able as  those  which  have  settled  the  text  of  the  New  Testament.  There  are  no  di- 
vergent Hebrew  manuscripts.  All  our  present  copies  are  supposed  to  represent  one 
prototype,  and  that  of  no  great  antiquity,  as  it  probably  dates  from  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  while  the  oldest  Hebrew  copy  of  this  text,  whose  age  is  known,  belongs 
to  the  tenth  century  after  Christ.  But  we  have  ancient  versions,  some  of  them  of 
the  greatest  value,  and  one  of  them  representing  a  text  belonging  to  the  third  cen- 
tury before  Christ.  This  is  the  Septuagint  translation.  Let  us  remember,  then, 
that  this  venerable  version  represents  a  text  which  is  five  hundred  years  older  than 
that  of  the  Massorites. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  can  a  mere  translation  into  another  language  be  used  as 
an  authority  in  text-criticism,  and  even  if  so,  is  not  the  Septuagint  itself  too  corrupt 
to  serve  such  a  purpose  ?  Answering  the  last  question  first,  all  must  admit  that  the 
text  of  the  LXX.  is  in  very  bad  condition  and  sorely  needs  critical  revision,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  affords  a  great  deal  of  sound  material  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Hebrew.    As  to  the  other  question,  the  value  of  a  version  for  textual  criticism. 
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any  good  Hebraist  can  easily  satisfy  himself  by  turning  part  of  the  English  version 
back  into  Hebrew  and  comparing  his  work  with  the  original.  Those  who  have 
followed  the  foregoing  discussion  can  now  understand  Prof.  Workman's  plan,  for 
this  is  just  what  he  has  done,  'leaking  Tischendorf's  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  he 
has  retranslated  into  Hebrew  those  passages  in  which  variations  occur ;  the  last  part 
of  his  book,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  pages,  being  wholly  given  up  to  a  Conspectus 
of  the  variations  arranged  in  parallel  columns,  the  right-hand  column  containing 
the  deviations  from  the  Greek  in  the  Hebrew,  the  left-hand  column  giving  the  de- 
viations from  the  Hebrew  in  the  Greek  retranslated  into  Hebrew.  That  the  mere 
exhibit  of  the  differences  without  comment  should  occupy  so  much  space  will  be  a 
surprise  to  many ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  divergences  in  Jeremiah  are 
more  numerous  than  i»  any  other  book,  being  counted  by  thousands.  Neither 
Proverbs,  Job,  Esther  nor  Daniel,  irregular  as  they  are,  can  show  such  an  array 
of  divergences.  This  part  of  the  book  is  designed  exclusively  for  scholars,  of 
course,  but  the  earlier  and  larger  part,  covering  more  than  three  hundred  pages,  is 
written  for  the  general  reader,  and  may  be  easily  and  intelligently  read  even  by 
one  who  knows  nothing  of  Greek  or  Hebrew.  The  style  is  clear,  but  diffuse  and 
repetitious,  the  latter  characteristics  being  due  doubtless  to  this  attempt  to  write  a 
popular  book  on  a  technical  subject. 

Prof.  Workman  rejects  all  theories  which  would  account  for  the  divergences 
by  carelessness,  caprice  or  ignorance,  and  maintains  with  Eichhorn  that  the  differ- 
ences in  Jeremiah  at  least  are  due  to  the  use  of  two  different  text  recensions,  one  of 
which  circulated  in  Palestine  and  the  other  in  Egypt.  The  investigation  by  which 
he  seeks  to  establish  this  position  is  scientific  and  scholarly  from  beginning  to  end ; 
and  as  to  his  success,  our  view  may  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  Prof.  Dr.  Franz 
Delitzsch  who,  in  his  "Introductory  Notice,"  says:  "I  fully  concur  with  him  in  the 
opinion  that  the  original  of  the  Septuagint  was,  in  many  respects,  a  different  text 
from  that  attested  and  established  by  the  Massorites." 

The  book  is  a  delightful  one  to  handle,  lying  open  easily  at  any  page,  and 
presenting  to  the  eye  the  clearest  and  most  beautiful  print,  in  which  we  have  not 
discovered  a  single  typographical  error;  such  a  book,  in  short,  as  Bible  scholars 
have  now  learned  to  expect  from  the  great  importing  house  which  is  pouring  such 
a  wealth  of  T.  &  T.  Clark's  publications  into  the  libraries  of  America. 

Hampden-Sidiiey,  Va.  .  W.  W.  Mooke. 

Harper's  Hebrew  Syntax. 

Elements  of  Hebrew  Syntax  by  an  Inductive  Method.  Bp  WiUia7n  Rainey 
Harper,  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages,  Tale  University.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  1888. 

The  author  of  this  volume  enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of  having  written  the 
best  text-books  of  Elementarj^  Hebrew  in  the  English  language.  His  "Introduc- 
tory Hebrew  Method  and  Manual  "  and  his  "Elements  of  Hebrew  "  have  been  be- 
fore the  public  a  number  of  years,  were  promptly  adopted  by  teachers  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  are  now  used  in  every  progressive  seminary  in  the  United  States. 

The  work  before  us  is  the  complement  of  the  series.  It  was  scarcely  less 
needed  than  were  its  two  j^redecessors.    Hebrew  Syntax  has  been  a  neglected  field. 
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Professor  Harper  himself  once  said  that  Ewald's  was  the  only  really  valuable  work 
ever  written  on  the  subject  as  a  whole.  But  it  was  not  at  all  suitable  for  a  text- 
book. Driver's  masterly  monograph  on  the  ' '  Use  of  the  Tenses  "  is  a  book  for  special- 
ists, not  for  beginners.  Miiller's  work  is  too  meagre,  as  well  as  otherwise  unsatis- 
factory. The  same  is  true  of  Gesenius.  Green,  too,  gave  but  scanty  treatment  to 
the  subject  in  all  the  editions  of  his  grammar  save  the  last  (1889).  That,  however 
appeared  after  Harper's  (1888).  But  in  any  case  Green's  work  could  not  have  ob- 
viated the  necessity  for  some  such  text-book  as  the  one  before  us.  Nor  will  the 
promised  works  of  Stade  and  Konig  supersede  it  in  any  degree.  For  these  are  all 
fundamentally  different  from  this  in  aim  and  method.  They  are  the  works  of 
mere  scholars.  This  is  the  work  of  a  born  teacher.  While  fully  abreast  of  the 
most  recent  Semitic  scholarship,  it  does  not  profess  to  be  an  original  investigation. 
It  claims  to  be  a  text-book,  and  its  primary  object  is  to  teach  the  elements  of  He- 
brew Syntax. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  Dr.  Harper's  plan  is  the  use  of  the  Inductive 
Method.  The  order  of  work  is,  1,  Facts;  2,  Principles;  and  3,  Application.  In 
the  first  place,  the  phrase  or  sentence  is  quoted  and  translated,  book,  chapter  and 
verse  being  cited,  so  that  the  student  may  at  any  time  consult  the  context,  a  mat- 
ter, by  the  way,  of  far  more  importance  in  Hebrew  than  in  Latin  or  Greek.  In 
the  second  place,  the  principles  underlying  these  facts  are  deduced  and  formulated. 
And  finally,  there  is  added  a  large  number  of  references  to  texts  containing  further 
illustrations  of  the  laws  thus  learned,  and  affording  the  student  practice  in  what 
the  author  rightly  regards  the  most  important  part  of  the  work — application.  The 
book  could  be  still  further  improved  by  adding  under  this  last  head  in  every  sec- 
tion exercises  to  be  written,  English  sentences  to  be  translated  into  Hebrew. 
Without  such  exercises  no  grammar  is  complete  as  a  practical  text-book.  We 
think  the  author  makes  a  serious  mistake  also  in  printing  the  examples  in  the  last 
fifty  pages  without  vowel  points.  It  has  the  effect  of  diverting  the  student's  atten- 
tion from  principles  of  syntax  to  problems  of  etymology. 

As  to  the  author's  forms  of  statement,  the  Syntax  is  characterized  by  that  same 
succinct,  staccato  style  which  is  now  familiar  to  all  readers  of  his  books  and  jour- 
nals. There  is  nothing  spongy  or  hazy.  Everything  is  solid  and  clear.  No  super- 
fluous verbiage  encumbers  his  rules.  There  is  an  admirable  directness  and  crisp- 
ness  of  statement  which  mark  him  as  a  master  of  the  art  of  "putting  things."  In 
fine,  whatever  may  be  the  measure  of  our  disagreement  with  him  on  other  subjects, 
we  must  all  admit  that  he  has  won  a  distinguished  place  as  a  teacher  of  language. 
By  his  indefatigable  efforts  in  the  class-room,  by  his  copious  contributions  to  peri- 
odical literature,  and  above  all,  by  his  invaluable  text-books,  he  has  done  more 
than  any  other  man  living  to  promote  the  intelligent  and  successful  study  of  He- 
brew in  America.  W.  W.  Moobe. 

Hampden- Sidney,  Va. 

La.nciani's  Ancient  Rome,  Etc. 
-Ancient  Rome  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Discoveeieb.  By  Rodolfo  Lanciani,  LL.  D. 
(Rarv.),  F.  R.  A.  S.,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Rome,  etc.    Boston  and  New 
York :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1889. 

Archaeology  "is  that  science  or  branch  of  knowledge  which  investigates  the 
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history  of  nations  and  peoples  by  means  of  the  remains,  architectural,  implemental 
or  the  like,  which  belong  to  the  earlier  epoch  of  their  existence. " — Imp^l  Dictionary, 

The  early  history  of  nations  and  peoples  was  formerly  sought  for  mainly  in 
the  critical  study  of  such  ancient  writings  as  had  come  down  to  our  age,  and  of 
ancient  traditions  reaching  further  back  than  these  writings.  During  the  present 
century,  more  especially  since  the  publication  of  Layard's  "Nineveh  and  its  Ke- 
mains,"  about  thirty  years  ago.  the  attention  of  archaeologists  has  been  largely 
turned  to  the  recovery  and  study  of  architectural  remains,  monuments  and  monu- 
mental inscriptions,  such  as  are  found  in  greater  or  less  abundance  in  every  country 
which  has  been  long  inhabitated  by  man.  Of  the  results  of  these  investigations  in 
Egypt,  the  Tigro-Euphrates  valley,  Greece  and  Rome,  all  of  us  have  heard  some- 
thing, but  few  of  us,  perhaps,  realize  the  extent  to  which  they  render  necessary 
the  re-writing  of  ancient  history. 

In  the  light  of  modern  archaeology,  some  things  once  regarded  as  certain  have 
to  be  given  up,  and  others  which,  under  the  influence  of  strained  literary  criticism, 
we  were  ready  to  give  up  we  may  now  receive  as  undoubted  facts.  An  instance  of 
the  first  kind.  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  gives  us  in  his  words:  "It  is  very  wonderful  to 
find  in  these  ancient  Egyptian  papyri — some  of  them  dating  from  the  earliest 
dynasties — chemical  facts,  arithmetical  formulae,  and  medical  recipes,  almost  in 
the  identical  forms  in  which  they  were  copied  by  Greeks  and  Arabs,  heretofore  be- 
lieved to  be  their  authors."  {Egypt  and  Syria,  page  163.)  As. an  instance  of  the 
second  kind,  take  the  results  of  Dr.  Schlieman's  discoveries  on  the  site  of  ancient 
Troy,  by  which  the  story  of  that  city's  destruction  given  us  by  Homer,  once  re- 
garded as  having  little  more  historic  value  than  the  story  of  the  capture  of  the  city 
of  Mansoul  in  Bunyan's  Holy  War,  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  an  historic  poem, 
with  no  other  departures  from  the  exact  truth  than  such  as  are  incident  to  its  poetic 
form. 

Since  Rome  became  the  capital  of  Italy  under  the  rule  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  it 
has  had  a  growth  unequalled  by  that  of  any  other  ancient  city  of  Europe.  Prof. 
Lanciani  tells  us  that  "between  January  1,  1872,  and  December  31,  1885,  eighty- 
two  miles  of  new  streets  have  been  opened,  paved,  drained  and  built;  new  quarters 
have  sprung  up  which  cover  an  area  of  1,158  acres;"  and  he  adds,  "I  state  these 
facts  simply  on  account  of  their  connection  with  the  progress  of  Roman  archae- 
ology, because  it  is  impossible  to  turn  up  in  Rome  a  handful  of  earth  without  coming 
upon  some  unexpected  find.  It  is  easy  to  understand  what  an  amount  of  discoveries 
must  have  been  made  by  turning  up  two  hundred  and  seventy  million  cubic  feet  of 
that  land  of  promise."    {Preface,  page  1.) 

Of  the  general  drift  of  recent  archaeological  investigation,  in  so  far  as  the  credi- 
bility of  early  Roman  history  is  concerned,  Professor  Lanciani  writes :  ' '  We  are 
already  far,  thank  heaven,  from  the  period  in  which  it  was  fashionable  to  follow 
the  exaggerations  of  that  famous  hypercritical  school  which  denied  every  event  in 
Roman  history  previous  to  the  second  Punic  war.  Late  discoveries  have  brought 
forth  such  a  crushing  mass  of  evidence  in  favor  of  ancient  writers,  and  in  support 
of  their  reports  concerning  the  kingly  period,  that  every  detail  seems  to  be  con- 
firmed by  monumental  remains.  In  our  younger  days,  when  we  were  stepping  for 
the  first  time  over  the  threshold  of  an  archaeological  school,  we  used  to  scorn  the 
idea  that  a  real  Romulus  had  existed,  and  that  such  was  the  name  of  the  builder  of 
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Rome.  Philological  researches  have  shown  that  the  name  of  Romulus  is  a  genuine 
one,  and  that  it  belonged  to  the  builder  of  Rome,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  general  spirit  of  modern  criticism  has  been  unreasonably 
skeptical  and  unduly  captious  with  respect  to  early  Roman  history ;  any  further  at- 
tempt to  diminish  or  lessen  the  value  of  its  traditional  sources  must  be  henceforth 
absolutely  unsuccessful. "    (Pp.  33,  34.) 

The  remark  of  Professor  Lanciani,  quoted  above,  respecting  early  Roman  his- 
tory may  be  made  with  equal  truth  respecting  the  early  history  of  other  peoples 
also — e.  g.,  the  Jews.  The  time  is  passed  when  such  statements  could  find  accept- 
ance with  scholars  as  that  of  one  of  the  "higher  critics."  "We  do  not  know  pre- 
cisely what  Moses  did  for  his  people.  Under  the  guidance  of  God,  Israel  grew  in 
wisdom,  and  worked  out  a  great  Tora,  an  instruction  in  righteousness ;  and  it  mat- 
ters little  to  us  whether  it  was  Moses  or  somebody  else  who  had  the  chief  part  in  it ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  he  was  a  great  man  and  did  much  for  his  people."  {Toxfi 
Religion  of  Israel,  Y>' '^^•) 

As  furnishing  at  once  a  proof  and  an  illustration  of  the  minute  and  exhaus- 
tive character  of  modern  archaeological  investigations,  I  may  mention  the  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  study  of  graffiti,  defined  in  the  Imperial  Dictionary  as  '  'A  class  of 
ancient  delineations  or  inscriptions  found  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii,  the  Catacombs, 
and  other  Roman  ruins,  and  consisting  of  rude  scribblings  or  figures  on  the  plaster  of 
the  walls  and  on  pillars  and  doorposts."  On  this  subject  Prof.  Lanciani  writes, 
' '  The  mania  for  writing  on  the  plaster,  in  public  or  private  buildings,  with  a  nail 
or  a  sharp  point  of  any  kind,  was  perhaps  stronger  in  ancient  times  than  it  is  now. 
It  must  have  been  tolerated  by  municipal  regulations.  In  that  portion  of  Pompeii 
which  has  been  unearthed  up  to  the  present  time,  not  less  than  six  thousand  graf- 
fiti have  been  copied  and  published ;  and  we  have  gained  more  knowledge  of  the 
life  and  habits,  the  love  and  business  transactions,  and  the  political  feelings  of  the 
Pompeians  from  this  source  than  from  any  other  written  or  engraved  documents. 
In  Rome  not  a  single  edifice  escaped  the  nail  and  the  pocket  knife  of  idlers  or 
schoolboys"  (p.  120). 

One  of  these  graffiti,  from  the  walls  of  the  domus  Qelotiana,  a  building  which 
"after  the  murder  of  Caligula  became  a  residence  and  a  training  school  for  court 
pages, "  is  interesting  as  throwing  light  upon  the  introduction  of  Christianity  at 
Rome.  "This  widely  celebrated  graffito,"  Prof.  Lanciani  tells  us,  "was  discovered 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1857,  in  the  fourth  room  on  the  left  of  the  entrance, 
and  removed  soon  after  to  the  Kircherian  Museum  at  the  Collegio  Romano,  where 
it  is  still  to  be  seen.  This  graffito  contains  a  blasphemous  caricature  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  a  caricature  designed  only  a  few  years  after  the  first  preaching  of  the 
gospel  in  Rome  by  the  Apostles.  Our  Lord  is  represented  with  the  head  of  a  don- 
key, tied  to  the  cross,  with  the  feet  resting  on  a  horizontal  piece  of  board.  To  the 
left  of  the  cross  there  is  the  Christian  youth  Alexamenos,  with  arms  raised  in  adora- 
tion of  his  crucified  God,  and  the  whole  composition  is  illustrated  and  explained  by 
the  legend,  'Alexamenos  worships  his  God,'"  (pp.  121,  122.)  This  graffito  probably 
antedates  any  that  have  been  discovered  in  the  Catacombs,  and  bears  unimpeach- 
able testimony  to  the  early  introduction  of  Christianity  into  ' '  Caesar's  household  " ; 
and  further,  that  the  Christ  believed  in  by  these  primitive  Christians  was  a  Christ 
crucified,  and  yet  a  Christ  truly  and  properly  God. 
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In  concluding  this  brief  review  of  the  work  before  us,  I  would  say  the  book  is 
just  what  its  title,  "Ancient  Eome  in  the  Light  of  Kecent  Discoveries,"  would  in- 
dicate. The  information  it  imparts  is  thoroughly  trustworthy,  as  it  is  largely  infor- 
mation derived  from  the  personal  observation  of  one  properly  trained  for  the  work 
he  has  undertaken.  The  conclusions  reached  are  evidently  the  result  of  sober 
thought  and  careful  study,  and  the  record  of  discovery  is  brought  down  to  the 
present  time.  The  work  is  not  a  translation,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word, 
but  was  written  by  Professor  Lanciani  in  English ;  and,  remembering  that  English 
is  not  his  native  tongue,  in  remarkably  good  English,  and  in  a  very  readable,  plea- 
sant style.  Geo.  D.  Armstrong. 
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Papees  of  the  Amebican  Society  of  Church  History.    Vol.  I.    Edited  by  Rev. 

S.  M.  Jackson,  M,  A. ,  Secretary.    New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

This  ample  volume  is  of  great  value  for  two  reasons :  First,  it  contains  a  series 
of  papers  by  sucli  widelj^  known  authors  as  Dr.  Schaflf,  Henry  C.  Lea,  Dr.  Moffatt, 
Dr.  McGiffert  and  others,  on  themes  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance,  as 
"Toleration  Edicts  and  the  Progress  of  Keligious  Freedom  from  A.  D.  313  to  1787," 
"Indulgences  in  Spain,"  "A  Crisis  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  "The  New  Testament 
Canon  of  Eusebius,"  etc.  But,  secondly,  and  much  more,  it  is  the  first  series  of  a 
society  "formed  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  church  history  as  a  science  in  an 
unsectarian,  catholic  spirit,  and  for  facilitating  personal  intercourse  among  stu- 
dents of  history  as  a  means  of  mutual  encouragement. "  It  goes  without  saying 
that  such  an  organization,  its  work  made  permanent  and  available  to  others  by 
frequent  publications,  will  be  of  rare  advantage  to  those  immediately  connected 
with  it,  and  will  give  a  stimulus  to  independent  study  and  investigation  that  will 
immeasurably  enlarge  this  important  department  of  theological  learning. 

Christian  Doctrine  Harmonized  and  Its  Kationality  Vindicated.  By  John 
Stemforth  Kedney,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Dimnity  in  Seahury  Dimnity  School. 
New  York  and  London :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1889. 

An  Episcopal  paper  has  lately  uttered  the  sad  lament  that  its  clergy  have  pro- 
duced so  little  in  the  department  of  theological  literature  that  they  must  needs 
have  recourse  to  the  able  and  learned  productions  of  thinkers  of  some  of  the  '  *  de- 
spised sects "  for  their  knowledge,  especially  of  sj'stematic  divinity.  The  work 
before  us  does  not  supply  the  void.  It  is  an  attempted  defence  of  doctrine 
rather  than  system  of  doctrine.  The  author  appears  to  be  essentially  orthodox  in 
his  faith,  and  places  due  value  upon  the  important  doctrines  of  God,  sin  and  re- 
demption. His  style,  however,  is  obscure  and  faulty.  The  attempt  to  demonstrate 
and  enforce  Christian  doctrine  on  transcendental  grounds  naturally  tends  to  such 
abstruseness  and  obscurity  as  one  finds  here. 

Recognition  After  Death.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Aspinwall  Hodge,  D.  D.    16mo,  pp. 

184.    Cloth,  $1.    New  York :  Robert  Carter  k  Brothers.  1889. 

In  the  present  agitation  of  the  subject  of  the  soul's  condition  after  death  but 
little  has  been  said  on  that  phase  of  it  which  this  little  book  considers,  and  yet 
there  is  no  subject  more  interesting  or  attractive  to  the  true  believer,  or  more  com- 
forting to  those  who  mourn  the  death  of  loved  ones.  The  author  has  stated  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  bases  the  belief  in  heavenly  recognition,  discussed  the 
methods  by  which  this  recognition  will  be  practicable,  and  answered  the  objec- 
tions usually  urged  against  the  doctrine.  All  this  he  has  done  in  a  manner  which 
will  commend  itself  to  every  reader  as  being  free  from  the  controlling  influences 
of  sympathy  or  sentiment,  and  as  being  thoroughly  scriptural  and  reasonable.  The 
pastor  will  find  it  most  helpful  in  suggesting  words  of  comfort  to  the  bereaved. 
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OuB  Celestial  Home  :  An  Astronomer's  View  of  Heaven.  By  Jermain  Q.  Pointer, 
A.  if.,  Director  of  the  Gincinnati  Ohsermtory.  16mo,  pp.  116.  Cloth,  $1. 
New  York :  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.  1888. 

An  attempt  to  ' '  locate  "  heaven.  The  author  is  a  practical  astronomer  and 
considers  the  subject  in  the  light  of  astronomical  science  and  the  light  of  the  most 
recent  investigations  and  discoveries  in  the  field  of  stellar  physics.  His  conclusion 
is  that  there  is  no  insuperable  argument  against  heaven  being  within  the  bounds 
of  the  astral  universe.  His  discussion  of  the  materiality  of  heaven  would  lead  one 
to  attribute  to  him  gross  views  of  the  future  state.  He  guards  carefully  against 
this,  however,  throughout  the  book.  While  many  will  disagree  with  him  all 
along,  none  can  find  fault  with  the  reverent  si)irit  and  thoughtful  mind  of  the 
author. 

David:  His  Life  and  Times.    Pp.  viii.,  222. 

Samuel  and  Saul:  Theik  Lives  and  Times.    Pp.  vii.,  213. 

Daniel:  His  Life  and  Times.    Pp.  viii.,  203. 

The  first  two  volumes  by  Rev.  Willia^n  J.  Deane,  31.  A. ,  Rector  of  Ashen,  Essex ; 
the  third  by  H.  Deane,  B.  B. ,  formerly  Vicar  of  St.  Giles,  Oxford,  and  some- 
time Hebrew  Lecturer  of  Wadham  College,  and  Grinjield  Lecturer  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  Each  volume  12mo.  Cloth,  $1.00.  New  York:  Anson  D.  F. 
Randolph  &  Co.  1889. 

These  volumes  are  a  valuable  and  worthy  addition  to  the  publishers'  ' '  Men  of- 
the  Bible  "  Series.  They  embrace  vastly  more  than  the  size  of  the  books  would  in- 
dicate. A  fine  yet  clear  and  easy  type  is  used,  that  enables  the  publishers  to  give 
very  much  able  thought  and  discussion  in  small  compass. 

The  author  of  David,  Israel's  ideal  king,  has  a  fruitful  theme  for  his  book, 
and  he  pursues  it  with  great  ability  and  acumen,  presenting  most  fairly  the  unfavor- 
able as  well  as  the  favorable  in  that  great  king's  checkered  career.  Of  his  crimes 
the  author  says:  "Never  greater  was  a  fall,  never  more  utter  a  repentance.  Mar- 
vellous was  the  faith  which  from  the  abyss  of  guilt  could  turn  to  God  in  steadfast 
hope  of  restoration."  As  shepherd,  courtier,  soldier,  leader,  king,  psalmist,  hus- 
band and  father,  he  is  portrayed  as  "in  all  relations  eminent,  blameworthy  at  times, 
but  in  all  cases  remarkable,  and  worthy  of  and  requiring  the  deepest  study. " 

The  Samuel  and  Saul  is  also  of  thrilling  interest  from,  the  happy  grouping  of 
the  events  connected  with  the  lives  of  these  men,  the  one  so  great  and  good,  the 
other  so  great  and  yet  so  unhappy  and  sinful.  The  relations  between  the  two  were 
so  intimate  that  the  author  has  done  well  not  to  attempt  a  separate  consideration  of 
their  careers. 

In  Daniel  the  author  has  drawn  most  largely  from  every  possible  source  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  condition  of  the  Jews  and  their  conquerors  in  the  age  in 
which  the  captive  prophet  lived.  In  this  way  he  has  given  a  work  which  is  most 
valuable,  aside  from  its  purely  biographical  or  expository  character. 

The  Peebless  Pbophet;  or.  The  Life  and  Times  of  John  the  Baptist.    By  Archi- 
bald McCuUagh,  D.  D.,  author  of  ^'Beyond  the  Stars."    16mo.    Pp.  146. 
Cloth.    $1.    New  York :  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.  1889. 
The  author  believes  that  John  the  Baptist  has  not  received  that  attention  in  bib- 
lical literature  to  which  he  is  entitled,  both  on  account  of  the  unique  position  which 
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he  occupied  in  the  history  of  the  order  of  divine  revelation  and  the  grandeur  of 
his  personal  character.  This  book  is  the  outcome  of  that  conviction.  The  author 
first  gives  a  brief  description  of  Palestine  and  a  short  sketch  of  Jewish  history  of 
the  period  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments.  In  this  historic  setting  or 
frame  he  places  the  "Peerless  Prophet,"  under  the  chapters,  "The  Angelic  An- 
nouncement," "The  Birth  of  John  the  Baptist, "  "The  New  Prophet,"  "Preaching 
in  the  Wilderness,"  "The  First  Meeting  of  John  and  Jesus,"  "Imprisonment,  De- 
spondency and  Doubt,"  "The  Martyrdom  of  John."  The  volume  is  too  small  to 
enter  very  largely  into  many  of  the  deeper  questions  connected  with  John,  as  his 
relation  to  the  prophecies  concerning  Elias,  the  nature  of  his  baptism,  etc.,  but 
will  still  be  found  useful  and  suggestive. 

XiivES  OF  THE  Fathers  :  Sketches  of  Church  History  in  Biography.  By  Frederic 
W.  Farrar,  D.  Z>.,  F.  B.  S.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  Arch- 
deacon of  Westminster ;  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  In  two  volumes. 
Pp.  xxii. ,  582,  and  vi. ,  556.  $5.  London  and  New  York :  MacMillan  &  Co.  1889. 
These  sumptuous  volumes  are  a  history  of  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  as  the  events  of  that  age  clustered  around  those  men  whose  names  and 
deeds  tower  above  others  of  their  day,  and  are  the  embodiment  to  us  of  the  church's 
life  and  thought  during  the  period  in  which  they  lived.  Ignatius,  Polycarp, 
Irenseus,  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Am- 
brose, Jerome,  Augustine,— these  and  others  like  them  are  to  us  almost  the  very 
church  itself  of  their  day.  Their  lives  were  almost  the  life  of  the  church.  It  was 
in  their  time,  and  largely  at  their  hands,  that  the  great  doctrines  of  the  early  church 
were  settled  and  firm  foundations  laid  for  her  subsequent  development.  The  au- 
thor must  needs  handle  doctrine  as  well  as  life  in  portraying  these  great  characters. 
He  does  this  in  a  way  that  \vill  commend  itself  to  all  as  fair  and  liberal.  He  does 
not  allow  the  facts  to  be  warped  by  his  own  predilections.  This  is  especially  true 
in  his  treatment  of  the  question  of  the  apostolic  succession,  where  he  clearly  indi- 
cates his  belief,  and  shows  by  his  studj^  of  the  Fathers  that  originally  the  presbyter 
and  bishop  were  one,  and  that  it  was  not  by  apostolic  authority  or  institution,  but 
as  a  result  of  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  ' '  that  the  Episcopal  system  came  into 
being,  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  became  primate  of  the  West."  It  need  not  be 
added  that  the  author's  style  is  characteristically  crystalline  in  its  clearness,  and  so 
engaging  that  one  is  entranced  with  it. 

A  Visit  of  Japheth  to  Shem  and  Ham.  By  Samuel  A.  Mutchmore,  D.  D.  12mo, 
pp.  569;  cloth,  $1.50.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.  1889. 
This  book  of  travels  is  as  different  from  all  others  with  which  we  are  familiar 
as  the  title  is  unlike  theirs.  It  is  a  suggestive  title,  but  not  altogether  accurate,  as 
one-half  the  book  is  an  account  of  Japheth's  visit  to  Japheth,  and  the  other  half,  ex- 
cept one  short  chapter,  of  Japheth's  visit  to  Shem.  The  author  travelled  through 
Europe  and  Asia  with  his  eyes  open  and  his  mind  well  equipped,  and  his  heart  full 
of  love  for  souls.  The  religious  aspects  of  the  regions  he  visited  are  presented 
with  special  care  and  interest.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  any  book  more  delight- 
ful chapters  than  those  which  he  devotes  to  the  mission  work  in  Syria.  Writing 
these  travels  first  for  the  paper  of  which  he  is  an  editor,  he  made  them  bright  and 
attractive.  They  are  as  entertaining  as  a  story-book,  and  are  well  worth  the  more 
substantial  form  now  given  them  by  the  publishers. 
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The  Fatb  of  the  Innocents  :  A  Romance  of  the  Crusades.    By  Margcn^et  E.  ^yins- 
loiD,  avtlior  of  ''Three  Girls  in  Italy"  etc.    12mo,  pp.  336.    Cloth,  $1.25. 
Phila. :  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath-school  Work.  1889. 
One  of  the  most  thrilling  stories  of  middle  age  history  is  that  of  the  Crusade 
of  the  Children.    It  has  been  told  often  already  in  a  fragmentary  way,  but  in  the 
present  delightful  volume  the  author  has  gathered  all  the  available  legends  and 
traditions  of  this  pathetic  episode  and  has  wrought  them  into  one  connected  account. 
The  storj'  is  told  in  the  form  of  chronicles.    A.  thread  of  romance  runs  through  the 
whole  and  binds  it  together,  giving  it  a  tender  and  sustained  interest.    The  book 
is  valuable  for  its  life-like  portraiture  of  the  crusading  times.    Young  people  will 
find  it  intensely  interesting  and  inspiring. 

An  Inductive  Latin  Method.  By  William  R.  Harper,  Ph.  D. ,  Professor  in  Yale 
University,  and  Isaac  B.  Burgess,  A.  M. ,  Latin  Master  in  Rogers'  High  School, 
Newport,  R.  I.  12mo,  pjD.  viii. ,  323.  New  York  and  Chicago :  Ivison,  Blake- 
man  &  Company.  1888. 

An  Inductive  Geeek  Method.  By  William  R.  Harper,  Ph.  D. ,  Professor  in  Yale 
University,  and  William  E.  Waters,  Ph.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  12mo,  pp.  viii., 
355.    Same  publishers. 

Each  book  contains,  besides  the  Preface,  in  which  the  authors'  method  is  de- 
scribed. Suggestions  to  Teachers,  Lessons,  The  Text,  of  a  part  of  Caesar  in  one  book 
and  of  Anab&sis  in  the  other,  Literal  and  Free  Translations,  Word-lists,  and  a  Vo- 
cabulary. By  the  skillful  use  of  type,  the  Lessons  are  made  so  plain  and  simple 
that  any  mind  can  grasp  them. 

The  books  are  an  adaptation  of  the  well-known  method  of  the  distinguished 
Yale  Professor  to  the  study  of  the  classical  Latin  and  Greek.  That  method  has 
been  already  fully  described  in  more  than  one  place  in  this  journal.  It  may  be 
stated  briefly  to  be  that  method  by  which,  instead  of  beginning  with  the  grammar, 
the  student  begins  with  the  language  itself,  and  makes  his  grammar  as  he  goes. 
The  author's  design  is  to  give,  first,  facts ;  secondly,  principles  gathered  from  these 
facts  by  a  natural  grouping  of  them ;  and  thirdly,  application.  That  this  method 
has  been  marvellously  successful  in  the  study  of  the  Hebrew,  no  one  doubts.  Its 
adaptation  to  New  Testament  Greek  has  been  so  recent  that  it  cannot  yet  be  de- 
termined what  its  effect  will  be  there.  The  volume  before  us  will  soon  decide  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  inductive  method  is  confined  in  its  advantages  to  those 
who  have  once  studied  the  languages,  or  will  be  found  of  the  same  great  benefit  ta 
the  beginner,  the  youthful  as  well  as  the  more  matured  student.  The  method  is 
worthy  of  a  faithful  test,  and  these  books  are  recommended  to  all  who  would 
make  it. 

Vtews  Afoot  ;  or,  Europe  Seen  with  Knapsack  and  Staff.  By  Bayard  Taylor.  With 
a  Preface  by  N.  P.  Willis.  Large  12mo.  Pp.  481.  Cloth,  50  cents.  New 
York:  John  B.  Alden.  1889. 

This  perennially  popular  book  of  travels,  written  so  long  ago,  is  made  more 
popular  still  by  its  appearance  in  this  edition  at  so  low  a  price,  and  yet  in  such 
handsome  form.  The  vast  stream  of  similar  books  that  has  poured  from  the  press 
since  Bayard  Taylor's  first  saw  light,  and  that  this  latter  day  ease  in  travelling 
renders  an  actual  flood,  will  never  displace  the  old  favorite.  With  all  the  ardor  of 
our  boyhood  days  we  welcome  him  again. 
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